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PREFACE. 


THE Census of 1891 was taken some three years after the close of the first century of 
Australasian Colonization, and when the report dealing with it came to be written, it 
seemed desirable to add to the information usually presented in a document of the kind, 
a review of the progress of settlement during the hundred years that had elapsed since 
Captain Phillip landed on these shores. 


The particulars relating to all enumerations subsequent to 1821 have been printed 
and are available for reference, but the results of the enumerations or, as they were termed, 
musterings, prior to the year mentioned, were not as a rule made public, and much of the 
information relative to them which is given in this report appears in print for the first time. 


The student desirous of more ample details, or other presentations of figures than are 
given in these pages, will find what he seeks in the ‘‘ Results of the Census,’’ a volume of 
tables, comprising 762 pages, issued separately from this report. 


The Act authorising the enumeration of the people also gave specific directions for 
taking what is usually termed an industrial census, and, in obedience to the command of the 
Legislature, returns were obtained from persons and companies carrying on the business of 
banking, of life, fire, and marine insurance; from land-owners, graziers, and farmers; and 
from others whose business is referred to in the Act as being a proper subject into which 
an inquiry should be made. The information so obtained has already appeared, both in 
the shape of census bulletins and in the ‘“‘ Wealth and Progress of New South Wales,’ a 
volume published annually by the author, and devoted to a review of the social, industrial, 
and commercial affairs of the Colony. 


In concluding the work of the Census, I desire to place on record my obligations to 
Mr, William Ridley, the officer immediately superintending the enumeration and tabulation, 
and to Mr. George Oughton, his principal assistant. My thanks are also due to Mr, Fred. 
J. Broomfield, who made several independent researches, the results of which are embodied in 
this report, and with whose help it was compiled; to Mr. A. H. Davis, who made the calcu- 
lations upon which the tables in Chapter Twenty-one are based; and to Mr. W. J. Tarplee, 
a trusted officer, whose untimely death occurred a few weeks before this report was completed. 


The diagrams and maps were designed and drawn by Mr. Thomas Stevens, and are 
from the hand of a master. The printing of the report and tables is the work of the Govern- 
ment Printer and his officers, to whom I am much indebted for assistance and advice. 


dbo vety (Gy 


Statistician’s Office, 16th August, 1894. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Page 11.—Read ‘‘ The main consideration was, however, capability of supervision by a responsible officer, so that the grouping, 
etc.,” for ‘‘as the grouping,” etc. 


Page 34.—The Population in 1793—Under this heading is the following sentence :—‘‘ There appears to be no record in the 
Colonial Office of the musters taken in New South Wales in 1793.” The results of two musters were subse- 
quently discovered for the months of May and October of the year in question. — Vide p. 120. 


Page 87.—Under Birthplaces of the People for 1846 read ‘‘ Ireland, 20,065 females,” instead of 20,085. 


Page 120,—In table on page 120 it was intended to show the population of New South Wales according to present boundaries. 
The Census taken for the Ist March, 1851, should, therefore, read, 182,424, instead of 191,099 ; the population 
of Moreton Bay being in the latter case erroneously included. ‘The actual population of New South Wales, 
according to the boundaries of the Colony in 1851, was, however, 190,999, the figures given on page 120 showing 
a hundred too many. The proportion of persons resident in Sydney in 1851 of the total population of the 
Colony according to its present boundaries should read 29°6 per cent., instead of 282 per cent, as given in 
the table. 


Page 125.—In the list of new country municipalities for 1891, given on page 129, Temora should be included. The number 
will then appear as 30 instead of 29. 


Page 127.—Numerical increase of urban population, 1881-91, read 303,081 for 303,490. 
Page 128.—For ‘‘a large body of desirable agricultural population in Europe anxious to immigrate,” read ‘anxious to emigrate.” 


Page 259.— Vide ‘* Vessels in other Ports of New South Wales”: For the first line of this section—viz., “ In the other parts 
of the Colony,” read ‘‘ In the other ports,” etc. 
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CENSUS OF 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


CHAPTER I. 


ORIGIN OF THE CENSUS. 


T is only within the last hundred years that the great 
states of Europe have adopted the custom of making 
regular enumerations of their people. Before that time 
only casual estimates, based for the most part on 
insufficient data, were made. Sweden, however, showed 
a marked exception to the general apathy. The ecclesi- 
astical law of that country, which was established in 1686, 
amongst other provisions, directed the clergy to keep special 
registers, not only of births, marriages, and deaths, but also 
of changes of domicile from parish to parish. The practice 
of keeping such records had been in force for a long time 
previously in some districts, but in the year named it was 
made obligatory on the whole body of the clergy. In 1749 
was instituted a body called the Table Commission, of which 
Under 


its auspices a census was taken in 1751, then every third 


the celebrated Linnzus was one of the founders. 


year—with three omissions—up to 1775, when the interval 
was changed to every fifth year up to 1860, since which 
the census in Sweden has been decennial. The early 
Swedish censuses were based on the parish registers, sum- 
maries of which were sent by the clergy to the central 
The 


results of these population statistics were communicated 


authorities and tabulated by the Table Commission. 


to the scientific world by Wargentin, and utilised by 
Dr. Price, Milne, and Malthus; the last-named, noticing 
the relation between years of scarcity and the falling off in 
the number of marriages, based some important arguments 
thereon in his celebrated essay. 


The great value of the Swedish records to statisticians 


| 
| 





their unbroken continuity, which afford many remarkable 
evidences of those unvarying relations between conditions 
and results, constituting what is often termed the physique 


sociale. 


It is worthy of note that Sweden was enjoying the 
advantages of regularly compiled population statistics at 
a time (1753) when the English ‘“ Population Bill” was 
being denounced in the House of Commons as subversive 
of liberty, morality, and religion. 


In Spain a tolerably complete census of the dominions 
of Castile was, according to Professor Edgeworth, taken as 
early as 1594, There was a general census of the inhabi- 
tants of Spain in 1787 and again in 1797, but no further 


enumeration was made until 1857. 


The credit of first attempting the compilation of popula- 
tion statistics belongs, however, to the New and not to the 
Old World, the earliest recorded census of modern times 
being that of La Nouvelle France—the Canadian province 
of Quebec—in 1665, from which date up to the year 1754, 
no less than fifteen regular censuses were taken, nine of 
them in the seventeenth century, and some or all of them 
nominal—that is, recording by name every individual 
enumerated. Canadais certainly the most remarkable of all 
In 


Upper Canada—now the province of Ontario—the census 


countries in the world for the number of its censuses. 


was taken annually for the nineteen years covering the 


lies in the number of years over which they extend, and ' period from 1824 to 1842. 


(«) 
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The custom of numbering the people at stated and 
regularly recurring periods was undoubtedly known to 
both the ancient Persians and Egyptians, for Herodotus 
(book 2, chap. elxxvii.) remarks :—‘ Every Egyptian was 
bound once in the year to explain to the chief magistrate 
the means by which he obtained his subsistence. Refusal 
to comply, or the not being able to prove that such subsist- 
ence was honestly procured, was a capital offence ;” and 
in another place he relates that censuses were ordered in 
Persia for purposes of imposing tribute (book 8, chap. 
Ixxxix-xc.) 


The first indication in biblical history of a numbering 
of the people having taken place is that in Exodus xii., 
37th verse, where the children of Israel, who journeyed 
from Rameses to Succoth, are recorded as 600,000 on 
foot that were men, beside children. This is doubtless a 
reference to the census given in detail in the first chapter 
of the Book of Numbers, when the fighting men of 
Israel were 603,550, and is therefore the first census of 
which there is an authentic account. Jour hundred and 
seventy-three years later came the census unwillingly 
supervised by Joab, at the command ofthe Hebrew king, 
David. An account of David’s census is given in the 
second book of Samuel, the 24th chapter, and also in the 
first book of Chronicles, the 21st chapter. The 12th 
chapter of the first book of Chronicles contains an enu- 
meration of the warriors who came to assist David in his 
struggle against Saul, and the 23rd chapter of the same 


book gives a census of the Levites. 


Both the census of Moses and that of David appear to 
have been undertaken in order te ascertain the capabilities 
of the nation for warfare, and the latter took nine 
months and twenty days to accomplish. It is interesting 
to note that although nearly 500 years had elapsed since 
the enumeration of the rank and file of Israel by Moses, 
the number of fighting men in the land which acknow- 
ledged the sovereignty of King David had only a little 
more than doubled, which shows a rate of increase much 
less than that of any country of modern times. The 
2nd chapter of Ezra and the 7th of Nehemiah, record 
the number of people who returned to Jerusalem out of 
captivity. 


The Greeks had enumerations for political purposes, but 
the Romans, those masters of stato-craft, were the real 
creators of the census as an institution of government. 
It was initiated in the reigns of the kings, and formed an 
important part of the machinery of administration down to 
It takes its name from their 


the times of the emperors. 
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sumptuary magistrate, one of the chief duties of the censors 
being the recording of the number of Roman citizens at 
quinquennial periods for purposes of assessment. In the 
Gospel according to St. Luke mention is made of a census 
of “the whole world” at the command of Augustus Cesar 
(of whom it is said that he wrote out with his own hand a 
Breviarium totius imperii); Tacitus alludes to a census of 
Gaul; and Livy refers to the census of the Roman 
dominions enumerated at various intervals from B.c, 457 
to b.c. 188. In writing of the Emperor Claudius, who 
died in the year 54 of the Christian era, Tacitus mentions 
that the number of Roman ectizens recorded at the census 
taken during his reign was 5,984,072, an estimate exclusive, 
of course, of women and children. In view of the fore- 
going there can be no doubt that the census was a regular 
and recognised Roman institution, and one cannot but 
regret, having regard to the value of the information of 
a social, historical, and political character that these reports 
must have contained, that not one should haye come down to 


our own time. 


During the thirteenth century Marco Polo visited China, 
being the first European traveller of whom we have any 
authentic account who was fortunate enough to penetrate 
so far across the Asian continent; and it is a matter of 
coincidence that (on the authority of Mr. H. H. Risley, of 
H.M. Bengal Civil Service) a census of Thibet was being 
taken by the celebrated Kubla Khan at about the same 
time that the accomplished Italian was unlocking the 
wonders of the Orient to the curiosity of the West. 


Hundreds of years, however, elapsed before the census 
was adopted by Christian Europe, the Seriptural account 
of the Divine wrath awakened by the sin of David, in the 
enumeration of his fighting men, effectually discouraging any 
similar proceeding. Hence we have no record of any census 
being taken during the Middle Ages (saving the isolated 
instances of the Breviary of Charlemagne and_ the 
Doomsday-book of William the Conqueror), nor indeed 
until the seventeenth century, when it was revived in 
Canada in connection with the French settlement, com- 
prising the modern province of Quebec, to which reference 


has already been made. 


In the United States of America a decennial census 
is provided for by the Constitution—the first was taken 
in 1790, the eleventh in 1890. It had its origin in the 
necessity of establishing some basis for the distribution 
of representatives and direct taxation among the dif- 
ferent states. When the American colonies associated 
themselves together to resist the mother country it was 
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necessary to arrange some means by which the expenses 
of the war might be distributed, and the census of 1790, 
which was the outcome of this necessity, was a simple 
enumeration of the people under the heads of free white 
males of 16 years and upwards, free white males under 
16 years, free white females, all other free persons, and 
slaves. Its absolute simplicity recalls very strikingly the 
early musters taken in New South Wales. The United 
States Census of 1800 was slightly more elaborate in its 
method of classification, and embraced age periods—as, 
under 10 years, from 10 to 16, from 16 to 26, from 26 to 
45, and over 45, with sex distinctions. The same schedule 
was employed in 1810, but additional inquiries were 
appended touching manufactures; the returns relating to 
the latter were, however, so imperfect as to be of little, if 
of any, value. This is true also of the census of 1820, and 
in the succeeding decade these industrial inquiries were 
omitted. The age classification was further elaborated in 
the census of 1820; “foreigners not naturalised” were 
distinguished, and the inhabitants of the Republic were 
classed, according to their occupations, under the heads 


The United 
States Census of 1830 adopted the following classification 


Agriculture, Commerce, and Manufactures. 


with regard to the ages of the people :—Under 5 years, 
from 5 to 10, from 10 to 15, from 15 to 20, and then by 
decennial periods. The blind, the deaf, and the dumb were 
also classified by colour and certain ages. In the succeeding 
decennial census were added statistics of schools and the 
number of white illiterates, insane and idiotic. The manu- 
facturers’ schedule was revived, but the revival was attended 
with little success. ‘The census of 1850 marks an epoch in 
the history of United States statistics. It comprehended a 
classification of persons according to sex, age, colour, freedom 
or slavery, occupation, value of real estate, number married 
within the year, school attendance, illiteracy, the deaf and 
dumb, blind, insane, idiotic, paupers, criminals, mortality 
statistics for the year, number of families and dwelling-houses, 
products of agriculture and industry, wages, capital, taxes, 
colleges, schools and churches, and newspapers and peri- 
odicals. The year 1850 is, in the United States, the first of 
the series of comparison periods for succeeding censuses, 
although the Act passed in 1879 provided for a still more 
elaborate tabulation, which resulted in the exhaustive 
“Tenth Census ”’ of 1880. 


In Europe the practice of collecting statistics received 
its first great impulse from the political economists of the 
French Revolutionary period. In France a census was 
ordered in 1791, but it was not accomplished until ten 


years afterwards, the time intervening between these dates 


comprising the most sanguinary epoch in the history of 
any civilised nation—an epoch of war and destruction in 
which the peaceful labours of the statistician could find no 
place. An official estimate of the French population had 
been made in the year 1700, and again in 1784, the latter 
being founded on the mean annual number of births, but 
correctness can hardly be claimed for such a process of esti- 
mating. The Houscholder’s Schedule was first adopted by 
the French in 1836. 


In 1805 a bureau was established in Prussia, and, at 
different times and with more or less effect, the statistical 
impulse was felt by other European states into which the 
practice of collecting population statistics was introduced, 
in some countries quinquennially, in others triennially. 


England is a late comer in the field of statistical in- 
vestigation. No estimate of the population of the United 
Kingdom, that pretended to accuracy, was attempted until 
the beginning of the present century, and then the attempt 
was not very successful. The first English census was 
therefore ten years subsequent to the death of Adam 
Smith, and twenty-five years to the publication of. his 
“Wealth of Nations.” In 1753 a Bill had been introduced 
by Thomas Potter, in the House of Commons, “for taking 
and registering an annual account of the total number of 
the people, and of the total number of marriages, births, 
and deaths; and also of the total number of the poor 
receiving alms from every parish and extra-parochial place 
in Great Britain”; but this Bill, though supported by the 
Ministry of the day, was violently opposed and ultimately 
thrown out. The arguments used against the Bill sound 
very extraordinary in modern ears. One member, Mr. 
Thornton, characterised the supporters of such a measure 
as presumptuous and abandoned, and the project itself as 
totally subversive of the last remains of English liberty. 
The Bill would, he affirmed, direct the imposition of new 
taxes ; and, indeed, the addition of a very few words would 
make it the most effectual engine of rapacity and oppres- 
sion that was ever set in motion against an injured people. 
Moreover, an annual register of the English nation would 
acquaint her enemies abroad with her weakness. Another 
opponent of the Bill stated that he knew by letters that 
the people looked upon the proposal as ominous, and 
feared lest some public misfortune or an epidemical dis- 
temper should follow the numbering.. The .Bill, however, 
notwithstanding the violence of the opposition, passed 
through all its stages in the Commons, but was thrown out 
on the second reading in the House of Lords, who on this, 
as on other occasions, took what was believed at the time to 
be the side of popular rights and liberties. 





Malthus’s celebrated essay was published anonymously {| 


in 1798, and one of its leading lessons to statesmen was 
that the population question had other aspects than the 
military one. Consequent upon the teachings of this new 
view, the fear of revealing the paucity of the numbers of 
the inhabitants of the British Isles gave place to a dread 
of over-population and of an exhaustion of the food supply. 


after the first 
attempt to initiate a census, Mr. C. Abbot introduced a 


Hence when, nearly fifty years abortive 


new Bill into the House of Commons, it was received in a 
spirit entirely different from that which sealed the fate of 
Assisted on the 


rise in the price of provisions, and on the other by 


iis predecessor. one hand by s gradual 
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the recent publication of Malthus’s essay on the growth 
of population, the Bill passed through all its stages without 
opposition, its introducer probably voicing the sentiments 
of the entire House when he said :—“ In times like these, 
when the subsistence of the people is in question, it is 
surely important to know the extent of the demand for 
On the 10th day of March, 


the year 1801, the first enumeration of the inhabitants of 


which we are to supply.” 


England was made, and has since then been repeated in the 


The first census 
but the Irish 
census of 1821 was highly successful, and was, moreover, 


first year of each succeeding decennium. 


of Ireland, taken in 1812, was a failure ; 


the first nominal census taken in the United Kingdom. 
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CHAPTER Il. 


CENSUS CONFERENCE, 


HE perfection of the Census of the British Empire 
is a thing of slow growth, nevertheless, from time to 
time improvements have been introduced, and each decade 
shows some advance, however slight, upon its predecessor. 
The great desideratum, uniformity, both in the drafting of 
the schedules and in the methods of abstracting and tabu- 
lating the contents thereof, has not yet been attained, 
although constant efforts have been made in this direction. 
The desire for uniformity however may be carried too 
far. The conditions of Australian progress are not, for 
instance, identical with those of the United Kingdom, and 
an absolutely uniform census of an empire embracing 
such diverse populations as those of South Africa, India, 
Canada, and Australia, could only be possible at the ex- 
pense of completeness in the enumeration of the more 
advanced portions. Still there is great room for improve- 
ment, and the need for uniformity and exactitude in 
scheduling and tabulating the statistics relating to popula- 
tion was by none more keenly felt than by the statisticians 
of Australasia, and when the Premier of Tasmania 
despatched a circular telegram to the Governments of the 
various colonies of the group inviting their co-operation at 
a Conference of Australasian Statisticians to decide upon 
uniformity of system in the matter of taking the Census, 
the suggestion was immediately acted upon. The telegram 
was dated the 23rd of January, 1890, and the proposition 
was made that the Conference be held in Hobart on the 
1st of March in the same year. The Governments of 
New Zealand, Victoria, New South Wales, and South 
Australia, responded affirmatively, the Government of Fiji 
regretted its inability to send a delegate, but promised its 
acquiescence in whatever arrangements might be recom- 
mended by the Conference, while the Government of 
Queensland replied that it saw no necessity for the 
suggested consultation so far as it was itself concerned, as 
the Act recently passed in that colony was considered 
by the Premier to be sufficiently elastic for all census 
statistics, and the Acting Colonial Secretary of Western 
Australia intimated that his Government would be unable 
to send a delegate, but would be glad of information as to 
the conclusions arrived at. 





The Conference of Statisticians was held at the Parlia- 
mentary Buildings, Hobart, and the first sitting was on the 
38rd March. The members met twelve times, and the last 
sitting was on the 18th March. The representatives of the 
various colonies taking part in the Conference were :— 
H. H. Hayter, C.M.G., Government Statist of Victoria ; 
R. M. Johnston, F.L.S., Government Statistician of 
Tasmania; H. J. Andrews, Under-Secretary and Govern- 
ment Statist for South Australia; E. J. von Dadelszen, 
Deputy Registrar-General of New Zealand; E. C. Nowell, 
Consulting Member, formerly Government Statistician of 
Tasmania, and the author, T. A. Coghlan, representing the 
Colony of New South Wales. Thos. C. Just was appointed 
by the Government of Tasmania, Secretary to the Con- 
ference, and H. H. Hayter was by the members elected 
President. 


The scope and limits of the subjects of inquiry was the 
first point to be determined, and the Conference deemed it 
unwise to extend them beyond those of previous censuses. 
The subjects of inquiry on the Householder’s Schedule were 
therefore :—Name, sex, birthplace, age, religion, occupa- 
tion, conjugal condition, education, sickness and infirmity, 
materials of houses, and number of rooms. The supplying 
of particulars regarding religion was made optional. 
Elaborate crop, live stock, school, industrial and other 
statistics are collected in most of the provinces of Australasia 
every year, so that it was not deemed desirable that inquiry 
concerning such matters should be made in the House- 


holder’s Schedule. 


In consequence of several defects and imperfections 
arising from vague and unscientific classification, and 
through lack of agreement regarding the methods of dis- 
section and tabulation in the previous censuses, the 
members of the Conference were desirous of devising 
means by which such difficulties and defects might be 
avoided in the approaching Census, by the adoption of a 
definite method of procedure to be followed in those cases 
in which diversity of opinion among the compilers would 
otherwise be likely to arise, while at the same time they 
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wore impressed with the importance of adhering, wherever 
possible, to modes of classification previously in use, in 
order to facilitate comparison with the statistics of other 
periods and of other countries. In this connection, a 
series of recommendations was adopted by the Con- 


ference. 


An important part of the work of the consulting statisti- 
cians was the preparation of a model schedule, which should 
secure absolute uniformity in all the subjects of inquiry, 
for adoption by the conferring colonies, and the schedule 
agreed upon is considered to have achieved this object, 
although it was conceded also that any colony should be 
free to extend inquiry beyond the limits therein set forth, 
should it be thought desirable or advisable to do so. 
The necessity for arranging that the terms used should 
convey similar information in each colony was considered, 
and it was anticipated that the definitions adopted by the 
Conference, and the rules laid down to guide tabulators, 
would secure absolute uniformity in the presentation of 
statistics gathered at the Census. The Householder’s 
Schedule, as amended by the Conference, differs little 
from that used in taking the last Census of the population 
of New South Wales, save in regard to the heading 
referring to occupations, beneath which were entered sub- 
headings referring to grade, so that employers, persons 
engaged.on their own account, wage-earners, and unem- 
ployed, could be separately stated. Likewise, under the 
head of education, an alteration was made in order to 
ascertain whether children were being educated at school 
or at their own homes, and if the former, whether at 
public or private schools. 


eh DASE 


The chief work of the Conference was, however, the 
re-classification of the occupations. At the Census of 
1881, the scheme adopted by all the colonies, excepting 
New South Wales, was that originally devised by the late 
Dr. Farr, C.B., F.R.S., and used in the English Census of 
1871. ‘The inventor of this classification attempted to 
tabulate. groups and combinations as nearly as possible 
according to the materials on which people worked. In 
regard to minor groups and combinations this method 
worked fairly well, but when the principal classes of 
workers were concerned it proved itself ineffective and 
unscientific, according with the industrial conditions of no 
country, and eminently unsuited to the peculiarities of the 
Australian Colonies, as it completely failed to distinguish 
between producers and distributors, Indeed, the system 
of classification of the occupations adopted by New South 
Wales in 1881, though crude and imperfect, was arranged 
on a far more intelligible plan than that employed by the 
other colonies. The scheme adopted by the Conference 
was one suggested by the author, and elaborated in con- 
junction with Mr. R. M. Johnston, the accomplished 
Statistician of Tasmania. Details of the classification 
will be found in the part of this volume dealing with 
the information obtained at the Census regarding the 


occupations of the people. 


Other questions of great importance to the statistician 
touching matters of detail calculated to secure accuracy 
and uniformity, were also dealt with by the Conference ; 
and it was specially recommended that only the heads of 


_inquiry, and not the schedule, should be embodied in the 


Census Act. 


rd 





CHAPTER III. 


“DATE OF THE CENSUS. 


HE date upon which it was decided to take the 
Census (the 5th of April, 1891), was determined by 

the British Government for the United Kingdom, India, 
and the Crown settlements, and was assented to by the 
various independent colonies, so that the enumeration of 
the inhabitants throughout the British Empire was made 
upon the same day for the second time in the history of 
the Census. The first simultaneous Census of the British 
Empire was that of 1881, to which unusual attention was 


attracted on that account. 


In two at least of the colonies, special legislation was 
necessary to alter the date appointed for the taking of the 
Census, so as to accommodate it to the simultaneous Census 
of the whole of the British Empire, as in these two 
Colonies, Queensland and New Zealand, the operation of 
the Act making provision for the Census is perpetual. 


The first Census of the United Kingdom was taken on 
the 10th of March, 1801; the Censuses of 1811, 1821, and 
1831 were taken in the month of May; that of 1841 was 
taken on the 7th of June; that of 1851 on the 31st of 
March ; and those of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891 were taken 
in the month of April--according to the English mode of 
reckoning (which calculates the date from 12 o’clock on 
the Sunday night of actual enumeration)—-on the 8th, the 
8rd, the 4th, and the Gth respectively, the day fixed by the 
usage of thirty years being the first Sunday in the month 
of April after the first day of the month. This period of 
the year appears fairly suitable to the conditions of nearly 
all parts of the British Empire. It is, of course, a matter 
of absolute impossibility to select any special date which 
would not at some time, or in some place, be unsuitable or 
Mr. Walter A. 
Gale, the Superintendent of the Census of Western 
Australia for 1891, considers that, although the period of 
the year fixed by the Government of the United King- 
dom is suited to the inhabitants of the British Isles, 
it is altogether unsuited to the people of his edlony. 


inconvenient for some unforeseen reasons. 


In Great Britain and Ireland it is not only a season at 
which residents are most likely to be at their own homes, 
and when labour in connection with the enumeration is 


easily obtainable, but it is also a season at which the climatic 
conditions are most favourable for the travelling necessary 
in connection with the enumeration of the people, whereas 
at the antipodes the position is naturally reversed, and he 
is of opinion that, though the advantages of a simultaneous 
Census of the Empire must be considered paramount, the 
disadvantages of the time fixed for Census day are, from 
an Australian point of view, very great indeed. One of the 
disadvantages referred to by Mr. Gale, was, probably, 
serious enough in the colony of Western Australia, in which 
the Census had to be taken after a protracted drought, 
when the excessive dryness of the season, and the conse- 
quent scarcity of fodder and water, made the taking of 
the Census in the interior a source of danger, not only to 
the horses, but also, in one or two instances, to the men 
engaged. 


A strong case might doubtless be made out against a 
day early in April being fixed for the Census, but were the 
date altered to September or October, the accident of 
drought at one extreme of the Australian continent would 
be exceeded in its effects by the accident of flood at the 
other. Inthe western districts of New South Wales during 
the taking of the Census, travelling was impeded as greatly 
by the country watered by the lower courses of the Castle- 
reagh and Macquarie being flooded as it was by the severe 
drought which prevailed in the south-west. In the early 
days of the Colony, when the settlers were required to 
report themselves at the various mustering stations, the 
floods in the valley of the Hawkesbury River occasionally 
prevented the completion of returns; and the unexpected 
overflowing of its banks by the river Darling, and the 
consequent inundation of the town of Bourke and the 
adjacent country, which occurred only a year or so ago, 
tend to show that no special date could be chosen that 
some time or other would not be objectionable. As regards 
the two colonies of Victoria and New South Wales, how- 
ever, the heavy winter rains and almost impassable condition 
of the country and mountain roads would render the taking 
of a census in several months of the year a matter of total 


| impossibility. 
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Apart from climatic conditions, or the operations of 


Nature affecting facility of travel, the month of April is’ 


slightly inconvenient at some decades, in consequence of 
the Census date conflicting with the Easter holidays, 
although this would necessarily be only an occasional 
inconvenience. In New South Wales, for instance, there 
was some displacement consequent upon the Easter holi- 
days falling immediately before the 5th day of April, as 
the Volunteer Encampment, which was held during Easter 
week, drew a number of persons away from their residen- 
tial districts. Easter fell on the 29th of March, and the 
Encampment did not break up until the 4th of April, so 
that the military who had their homes in distant localities 





could not reach them before the night of the 5th April, 
appointed for the taking of the Census. So far as it 
was possible to do so, persons travelling in trains and 
volunteers in camp were assigned to the districts to which 
they properly belonged. Such a coincidence of events, 
however, as that of an Easter vacation with a decennial 
enumeration of the people is not likely often to .occur ; 
and when we consider the enormous extent of the British 
Empire, and its diversity of latitude and climate, it must 
appear well-nigh impossible to select a date for the purpose 
of a simultaneous numbering of British subjects which 


would be without climatic, festive, or local objection. 








CHAPTER IV. 
(NShd, INS vere. 


HE Census of New South Wales was taken under the 
provisions of a special enactment (54 Vict. No. 81), 
assented to 20th December, 1890, which appointed the day 
upon which the enumeration was to be made, and gave the 
Government Statistician of the Colony the authority 
necessary to carry out the various objects of the Census. 


The Act provided also for the collection of Industrial and | 


Commercial Statistics, and particulars relating to the live 
stock, crops, and occupation of lands, defined in skeléton 
the process to be adopted, and gave authority for the 
appointment of the necessary officers. ‘The full text of the 
enactment will be found in the appendix. 


The Industrial and Commercial’ Statistics referred to 
were collected by a staff entirely separate from that of the 
General Census, and reports on the information collected 
under these special sections of the Act have already been 
published, so that there will be no necessity for further 
reference to them in this volume. 


The time appointed by the Act was the night of the fifth 
day of April, 1891, in accordance with the arrangement 
already made with the other provinces of Australasia, and 
with the British Government. 


The Householder’s Schedule formed no part of the Act, 
but was provided for by regulation, and that adopted cor- 
responded very closely with the schedule drafted by the 
Hobart Conference, in which the items of inquiry were as 
regard the name and surname of each person, relation to 
nead of family, conjugal condition—(viz., married, never 
married, widowed, or divoreed)—sex, age, occupation ; 
whether an employer of labour in his business, working on 
his own account, working for wages, or unemployed; 
birth-place, religion, education, sickness or infirmity, and 
particulars relating to habitations. The Act.made an 
exception in regard to religious belief, declaring it 
optional on the part of any person to state the nature of 
the faith, if any, professed by him; answers to all other 
inquiries were made compulsory. 


Clause 5 of the Act dealt with the appointment of enume- 
rators for the taking of the Census, the Governor receiving 
the necessary authority for the making of such appoint- 
ments, and for the definition of the districts in which such 
enumerators should act. The duties of enumerators were 


(2) 


defined to be :—(1) The submitting to the Statistician of a 
scheme of apportionment of his district into such sub- 
districts as would be most convenient for the purposes of 
enumeration; (2) the designation to the Statistician of suit- 
able persons, and, with his consent, the employment of those 
persons as collectors; (3) the transmission to collectors of 
the printed forms and schedules issued by the Statistician ; 
(4) the communication to collectors of the necessary instruc- 
tions and directions relating to their duties, and to the 
methods of conducting the Census; (5) making pro- 
vision for the early and safe transmission to the central 
office of the returns of collectors; and (6) the examina- 
tion and scrutiny of returns of collectors for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether their work had been performed in 
all respects in compliance with the provisions of the Act, 
and whether any integral part of the district had been 
omitted from the enumeration. Should any discrepancies 
or deficiencies appear in the returns from his district 
(upon examination of such returns in the office of the 
Statistician), the enumerator was required to use all 
diligence in causing the same to be corrected or supplied. 
Little attention was, as a rule, paid by the enumerators to 
the requirements of this clause of the Act. In mostinstances 
the collectors’ returns were forwarded without examina- 
tion to the central office. Nor could it have been 
otherwise reasonably expected, as the enumerators were, ° 
as a rule, men busily engaged about their own affairs, and 
were, in most instances, paid an amount insufiicient to 
recompense them for the labour of examining the House- 
holders’ Schedules individually. 


The sixth clause detailed the method by which the 
schedules were to be distributed and collected. The 
enumerators were therein directed to leave, or cause to be 
left, during the course of the week ending April the 4th, 
1891, at every dwelling, within their respective districts, 
one or more copies of ‘the Householder’s Schedule, for the 
occupier or occupiers of the dwelling, or any part of it. 
On Monday, the 6th of April, or as soon as possible after 
that date, the enumerator or collector was directed to 
gather in all the schedules he had distributed during the 
preceding week. ‘This clause provided also for the filling 
up of the schedules, to the best of his or her knowledge 
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and belief, by every occupier of a dwelling, or of a distinct 
storey or apartment in a dwelling; the occupier being 
expected to supply information relating to all persons 
abiding in the dwelling, storey, or apartment tenanted by 
him or her, to sign the schedule, and to deliver it to the 
enumerator or collector when required to do so. 


In cases in which the schedule had been incorrectly or 
insufficiently filled up, clause 7 of the Act directed the 
collector, after he had satisfied himself of the omissions by 
a careful examination of the schedules, to supply the parti- 
culars himself from information derived from the occupier, 
in which case he was instructed to there and then counter- 
sign such schedules with his own name. It was subse- 
quently found that this very necessary provision had been 
much neglected by the collectors, who were, for the most 
part, content to accept the schedules as they had been 
received from the householder. 


Within three days after all the schedules within a sub- 
district had been completed and received by a collector, he 
was directed, in clause 8 of the Act, to deliver them to his 
enumerator, together with a solemn declaration to the effect 
that the whole contents of all the said schedules so com- 
pleted were to the best of his knowledge and belief correct. 


Within five days after receipt of the schedules from his 
collectors, the enumerator of each census district was 
directed, by clause 9 of the Act, to make out therefrom a 
collective return containing such particulars as might be 
required of him by the Statistician, which return the 
enumerator was to transmit to the latter, together with all 
the schedules, documents, and declarations received from 
his several collectors, accompanied by a declaration attest- 
‘ ing the fulness, truth, and correctness of the collective 
return. This declaration proved to be a mere matter of form, 
since in very few instances were the collective returns exact. 


Clause 10 of the Act required the Statistician, on receipt 
of schedules, returns, and other papers, to make full and 
complete examination thereof, to cause any defect or 
inaccuracy to be supplied or corrected as far as might be 
possible, and, with all convenient speed, to prepare and 
transmit to the Colonial Secretary abstracts of such’returns, 
ete.; such abstracts to be, moreover, printed, and laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. 


In order the better to carry out the provisions of the 
Act, a clause was inserted to the effect that any occupier 
or person in charge of a dwelling from whom information 
was required for census purposes who should refuse or 
wilfully neglect to furnish it, or who should in any way 
obstruct those officers to whom the collection of census 


statistics had been entrusted, would render himself liable 
to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. A similar 
penalty was imposed upon enumerators and collectors for 
any serious dereliction of duty or any wilful violation of 
the provisions of the Act, but it was not enforced in a 


single instance. 


To the’ Statistician, with the consent of the Colonial 
Secretary, was given authority to remove at any time an 
enumerator or agent, and to fill any vacancy so caused, or 
otherwise occurring; and to the enumerator, with the 
consent of the Statistician, was given authority to remove 
any collector in his district, and to fill the vacancy so 
caused or otherwise occurring. The power of removal was 
not exercised in any case, although events took place which 
showed that this was a wise and proper provision. 


In the event of the Census of any place not being taken, 
or in the event of the returns of any district not reaching 
the Statistician, or in the event of any returns sent in 
proving valueless for statistical purposes, the Governor 
was empowered to direct the re-taking of the Census in 
such a district ona day to be arranged ; and the re-number- 
ing of any district in a case of this kind was ordered 
to be carried out in every respect similar to the taking 
of the Census as provided for in the Act. These were 
very necessary provisions, as the event proved. The 
schedules of one small street in the heart of Sydney did not 
reach the Statistician, and the Census was re-taken several 
months after the regular date; and the township of St. 
Albans, situated in the Hawkesbury District, was altogether 
overlooked by the enumerator, and had to be taken a week 
or so subsequent to the 5th of April. 


The information collected under the Act was regarded 
as strictly confidential, and officers, enumerators, collectors, 
agents, or clerks divulging the contents of any House- 
holder’s Schedule, or of any returns collected under the 
Act, were rendered liable for each individual offence of 
this nature, to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds. 
Many inquiries, some of them very laudable, concerning 
lost relatives and missing friends, were made of the central 
office, but necessarily remained in every case unanswered. 


The Act finally provided for the free transmission and 
delivery within New South Wales of all letters and packets, 
and of all telegraphic messages relating to matters con- 
nected with the Census, to or from the Statistician, or any 
enumerator or collector, if such letters, packets, or tele- 
graphic messages were distinguished by the word “ Statistics.” 
This was a concession on the part of Parliament greatly 
appreciated by the enumerators, collectors, and others 
engaged in the collection and transmission of returns. 


II 


CHAPTER V. 


INITIAL PREPARATIONS. 


MMEDIATELY after the passing of the Census and 
Industrial Returns Act, the Department of the 
Government Statistician began to make preparations for 
the forthcoming enumeration of the people, and to take the 
preliminary steps necessary to ensure completeness both 
of organisation and of method. The magnitude of the 
labour will be appreciated when it is stated that no records 
existed, or any maps or forms used at previous censuses, and 
the whole work had to be freshly planned and arranged for. 
This was a great misfortune, for it occasioned not only a 
lot of trouble, but it added considerably to the expense of 
the undertaking. 


One of the most serious obstacles to the systematic 
collection of census statistics was the want of recognised 
local divisions which could readily be utilised; and this 
necessitated the entire remapping of the Colony on a 
The existing divisions, such as counties, 
electorates, municipalities ; police, land board, and sheep 


population basis. 


districts, were not in many cases suitable. They had their 
origin in specific needs, and were far from being elastic 
enough to meet the requirements of exhaustive domiciliary 
visitation. Hence the divisions adopted by the Statistical 
Department were such as could easily be controlled by an 
enumerator, care being taken to adhere as closely as 
possible to existing boundaries in every case in which they 
were likely to be of service. The main consideration was, 
however, capability of supervision by a responsible officer, 
as the grouping of the population into administrative and 
local divisions could readily be accomplished during the 
process of tabulating the results. 


For the purposes of taking the Census the Colony was 
therefore divided into one hundred districts, which might 
for convenience of reference be arranged in four groups, 
following roughly the territorial divisions adopted by the 
Government for the purposes of land legislation, namely, 
the Eastern (exclusive of the Metropolitan Districts), the 
Central, the Western, and the Metropolitan. 
ance with such a classification the first section would con- 
tain fifty-five districts, the second would contain fifteen, the 
third would contain ten, and the fourth would contain 


In aceord- 


nineteen, making in all ninety-nine districts. About three 
hundred and fifty miles in an almost direct line east of Port 
Macquarie, and four hundred miles sail from Sydney, is 
Lord Howe Island, the one hundredth census district of 
New South Wales, and the only existing dependency of the 
Colony. The areas of some of the census districts were of 
considerable size, particularly those situated in the Western 
Division, such as Bourke, Wilcannia, Broken Hill, Went- 
worth, Cobar, Hillston, and Balranald. The largest census 
district in the Colony was Bourke, with an area of about 
22,680 square miles. The most populous was the second 
Sydney Census District, comprising Cook, Phillip, and 
Denison Wards, with a population of over sixty thousand. 
The census district of Newcastle embraced both the city and 
the suburbs, and comprised twelve municipalities besides 
other unincorporated portions. Outside the Metropolitan 
area the order of precedence of the three most populous 
census districts was Newcastle, Parramatta, and Broken 
Hill, but the last-named included not only Silverton, but 
several small outlying settlements. 


The first censuses in England were taken through the 
agency of the Poor Law Officers, and in Scotland by means 
of the schoolmasters. Since the year 1841 the Registrars 
of Births and Deaths have been employed in Great Britain 
in the collection of population statistics, and the Police in 
Ireland. In New South Wales the early musters were 
taken by the Governor himself, assisted by the Deputy 
Commissary-General ; subsequently the work of mustering 
the people was delegated to the Lieutenant-Governor; and 
still later to the Magistrates of the different mustering 
districts. In recent times, however, with the continued 
growth of population, the work became greatly subdivided, 
and the duties to be performed highly specialised. In the 
case of the Census for 1891, a special staff was employed 
under the immediate direction of the Statistician. The 
whole Colony, as set forth in the preceding paragraph, 
having been divided into districts, each district was placed 
under the charge of an officer, called an enumerator. As 


it was desirable that the officers appointed should have a 
close and intimate knowledge of the topography and 
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general characteristics of the district over which they were 
to preside, a communication was sent to the different 
benches of magistrates in the Colony requesting them to 
make the nominations, and as a result appointments of a 
fairly satisfactory nature were arranged. 


Upon the receipt of one or more nominations from'the 
magistrates of the different districts, a selection was made 
and the person selected written to. In the event of his 
acceptance of the office of enumerator he signified the fact 
according to the form prescribed in the “Census and 
Industrial Returns Act of 1891,” making a solemn declara- 
tion faithfully to perform to the best of his ability the duties 
assigned to him. The appointment of each enumerator 
was notified in the Government Gazette, a copy of the 
directions was sent to him, and maps of his district were 
forwarded for the purpose of division into sub-sections 
of such size as to allow of each being traversed, and 
all schedules collected, by one man within a reasonable 
period after the taking of the Census. The enumerator 
was recommended clearly to define the boundaries of 
each sub-district, in order that no doubt should exist 
among collectors as to which sub-district any tenement 
belonged, and to this end he was advised to adopt well- 
defined natural or artificial boundaries, such as hills, creeks, 
gullies, streets, roads, fences, and lines of railway or electric 
telegraph, as being more satisfactory than imaginary lines 
drawn from point to point on the map. 


In apportioning the collectors’ work, the enumerator was 
required to consider the density of the population, and the 
distances between habitations, for the purpose of making 
his sub-districts comprise a greater number of dwellings 
where they were closely situated; fewer where they were 
scattered ; so that in a town or city in which population 
was dense, from three to five hundred houses should be 
included in a sub-district, but in a village or a gold-field 
from one to two hundred would be suflicient, while in 
regard to sparsely-peopled districts, in which much travel- 
ling would be required, the enumerator was authorised to 
use his own discretion, having the special circumstances of 
the country in view. 


The map supplied by. the Statistician’s Department to 
each enumerator was accompanied by a minute description 
of the boundaries of his particular district, and it was 
held advisable that he should, on his part, supply to each 
collector a full description of his special sub-district and, 
if possible, a sketch showing its boundaries. 
rator was, moreover, impressed with the necessity of the 
subdivisions of his district comprising the whole thereof, 
so that no portion should be omitted under an assumption 


The enume- 


that it was uninhabited. It was desired also that the limits 
of each sub-district should, as far as practicable, coincide 
with settled boundaries, such as municipal, county, town, 
etc., as the adoption of such fixed definitions was prefer- 
able to any other, not only that the population of any 
county, electoral district, or municipality should be ascer- 
tained, but also because such boundaries, being already 
known, would tend to the prevention of mistakes which 
might otherwise have been made by the collectors. 


As soon as the enumerator had divided his district into 
sub-districts, he forwarded to the Statistician for approval 
a full description and delineation of such division on the 
form and map furnished for the purpose, and transmitted 
also, at the earliest opportunity, a list of the names of a 
sufficient staff of competent and reliable collectors. If the 
recommendations of the enumerator were favourably con- 
sidered, the Statistician appointed the requisite number of 
collectors, the maps were revised by the head office and 
returned, and the organisation for the taking of the Census 
in that particular district was complete. 


Upon a collector being appointed, the enumerator was 
required to obtain from him a declaration to the effect that 
he bound himself faithfully to perform the duties of his 
office to the best of his knowledge and ability, and also to 
warn him that he should not be at liberty, under a penalty 
of £20, to refuse or neglect the performance of his duties 
without a lawful excuse, and that payment would be made 
only on the faithful completion of the work. 


The enumerator was authorised to remove any collector, 
should he deem it advisable ; and in the event of his doing 


so, or should any collector be incapacitated from acting, 


another person was immediately to be nominated, and the 
nomination forwarded to the Statistician for approval. 


An important preliminary duty of an enumerator Was a 
eareful explanation to each collector of the instructions 
given in the Householder’s Schedule, together with the 
significance of the various signs and abbreviations em- 
ployed, as it was absolutely necessary that the collector 
should thoroughly understand them, and should make 
himself conversant also with all those sections of the 
Act which dealt with his duties and obligations. Placards 
displayed in public places, railway stations, police stations, 
Schools of Art, post offices, etc., prepared the community 
for the impending enumeration. 


In regard to the Chinese, concerning whom much trouble 
was taken to obtain a correct account, special notifications 
in their own language were posted to the Chinese store- 
keepers throughout the Colony and circulated in the quarters 
inhabited by that race; placards were also affixed to walls 
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in prominent places, explaining to these aliens the reason 
why they were expected to give an account of themselves. 


In many instances serious delays occurred in supplying 
the schedules to the collectors. This was occasioned by in- 
sufficient estimates having been made by the enumerator 
of the number of forms likely to be required in his 
particular district, which, of course, necessitated a second 
supply being forwarded. Much time was consequently 
lost, and great difficulty experienced with regard to the 
conveyance of schedules to centres lying far back in 
country untraversed by railway routes, hundreds of miles 
having to’ be covered by river steam-boat, coach, cart, 
pack-horse, and even bullock waggon. 


After all the schedules had been arranged and appor- 
tioned to the different collectors of a district, prior to their 
distribution among the inhabitants, the enumerator was 
expected to confer with the collectors, and enter into such 
arrangements with them that omissions and duplications in 
the schedules might, with almost absolute certainty, be 
avoided, though the sequel showed that the observance of 
this regulation was rather partial than general. Indeed, 
many of the rules, which were in themselves admirable, 
were not carried out by the collectors, nor under the 
circumstances could it have been expected, seeing that 
they were employed only for a short time, and that their 
chief qualification was a knowledge of their district, their 
fitness otherwise being only casually ascertained. 


The time in which the work in each sub-district was to 
be done was allotted by the enumerator, according to the 
period he considered sufficient, and the collector was in- 
formed by him that payment would be made only for such 
estimated period of time, provided no unforeseen circum- 
stance should occur which could justify an additional 
allowance. A journey of from 30 to 35 miles was con- 
sidered a fair day’s work for a collector on horseback, and 
for those on foot about 12 miles. The former were ap- 
pointed in country districts when a considerable distance 
had to be travelled in going from house to house, and it 
was the enumerator’s duty to see that horses were actually 
used when the higher rate of remuneration was charged dn 
that account. The rate of payment sanctioned was 10s. a 
day for collectors on foot, and 20s. a day for those on 
horseback. In some cases collectors on foot received 12s., 
and in consequence of the severe season, and the scarcity of 
fodder in the drought-afflicted districts of the far west, 
special rates up to 40s. a day were paid to horsemen. The 


Census in some localities had to be taken by men in boats, 
and in the few instances in which they were thus employed, 
15s. a day were paid. The collector was duly warned of 


the penalty attending an evasion of his duties, and he was 
counselled to bear in mind that the Householders’ Schedules 
were to be regarded as being of a strictly confidential 
character, and that the facts would be published in general 
abstracts only ; wherefore, it would be highly improper for 
any census officer to give publicity to any portion of their 
contents, or to allow them to be examined by any un- 
authorised person for any purpose whatsoever. The col- 
lector was, moreover, desired to maintain a courteous 
demeanour towards all those with whom the performance 
of his duties brought him into official contact, and as no 
complaint was subsequently made, it is to be assumed that 
the regulation was fairly observed. In a few extreme 
eases it proved necessary for the collector to draw 
attention to the penalty imposed by the Act for the non- 
fulfilment of its several provisions, but in this connection 
no prosecution was fortunately necessary. 


In the case of the enumerator being prevented, by illness 
or other unavoidable cause, from discharging the duties 
pertaining to the collection of the Census, he was required 
to communicate the fact without delay to the Statistician, 
and in the event of there not being sufficient time 
to appoint a successor, he was expected to depute 
some capable person to act for him, pending subsequent 
approval. The enumerator was, however, warned that he 
should avoid incurring any liability on behalf of the 
Government without first asking and obtaining permission, 
save in cases of extreme emergency, which had at once to 
be reported to the central office. Excepting, however, 
in one instance only, the enumerators originally appointed 
continued to discharge their duties throughout the taking 
of the Census, although in view of certain circumstances 
it was undoubtedly a necessary provision. 


The collector’s final duty upon the completion of. the 
enumeration of his sub-district, was the delivery to the 
enumerator, within three days, of all schedules, forms, and 
information connected with the Census, compactly arranged, 
and in a separate packet all blank schedules and forms, 
maps, and so forth. He had also, in the presence of the 
enumerator, to sign a declaration as to the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. The time taken by some collectors 
was nevertheless longer than that specified in the foregoing 
regulation. 


When ready for transmission, schedules were to be 
securely enveloped and forwarded to the office of the 
Statistician in parcels of such size as should be deemed 
expedient by the district postmaster, but letters were no 
allowed to be enclosed in the parcels of schedules, lest 
delay might arise in dealing with their contents. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE TAKING OF THE CENSUS. 


S soon as was practicable after his appointment, 
each collector conferred with the enumerator of his 
district, and in some cases with his fellow-collectors, in 
order to determine the exact limits and boundaries of each 
sub-district as defined in the plan prepared for guidance in 
that respect, so that he might neither omit to distribute 
schedules in any portion of his own sub-district nor collect 
in any other. Then, having received the schedules, he 
numbered them consecutively, in each instance beginning 
with the primary cardinal ; he also entered on the schedule, 
in their proper places, the names and numbers of sub- 
districts, county, electoral and municipal districts, accord- 


ing to the tenor of his instructions. 


Provided sufficient schedules had been received and duly 
prepared, the collector, during the week preceding Sunday, 
the 5th of April, left at every inhabited dwelling within 
the boundaries of his sub-district one of the Householders’ 
Schedules. 
who were expected to sleep in any particular domicile on 
the night set apart for the taking of the Census exceeded 
the number provided for on the form, or in instances in 
which two or more distinct families resided in one dwel- 
ling (when each family received ‘a separate schedule), a 
sufficient number of forms were supplied by the collector 
for the purpose of enumerating such household. In 
every case the collector was under the necessity of plainly 
expressing that the schedules were required to be filled 


In instances in which the number of persons 


up, and the information therein demanded truthfully 


supplied by the occupier of the dwelling; or, in cases 
in which a house was let in different apartments and 
occupied by different families, then by the head of each 
distinct family ; and the time appointed for such filling 
up of the schedules was Sunday night, April the 
5th. The person in charge of each house, or each separate 
apartment, was given clearly to understand the nature of 
the information required, and the necessity of recording it, 
of every individual abiding in his or her dwelling or apart- 
ment on the night in question, and the collector, when 
delivering a schedule, impressed upon each householder 
the obligation he or she was under of gaining a thorough 
acquaintance with the directions supplied on the form, 


drawing special attention to the explanatory headings of 
the columns, and the instructions and model schedules at 
the back. 


The work of distribution was fairly well performed ; 
very few complaints were made, and they were mostly 
unfounded. It is noteworthy also that no letters from 
indignant householders were written to the press complain- 
ing of omissions relating to the distribution of forms. 
Advertisements were inserted by the Statistician in the 
newspapers of the Colony, requesting people with whom 
schedules had not been left to at once communicate with 
the office—an invitation which was availed of by some 
one hundred persons. These advertisements were kept 
in the’ papers until the returns had been collected, the 
public in this particular co-operating heartily with the 


Department to secure completeness of results. 


In the case of pastoral runs, where the working hands 
resided in huts, tents, or other detached dwellings, each 
tenement was regarded as separate and distinct, and a 
schedule was supplied to the occupier of each accordingly. 
An account of houseless persons, vagrants, and travellers, 
was obtained, as far as practicable ; the collector, early on 
the morning of the 6th of April, attending such places of 
resort as are usually frequented by drovers or other persons 
camping out, in order that an accurate account might be 
secured before they resumed their day’s journey. In 
regard tothe aborigines, the collectors endeavoured to obtain 
(in cases where information concerning them was not 
entered on the schedules in the ordinary way) an approxi- 
mate estimate of their number and sex. The collector who. 
visited the districts inhabited by Chinese was accompanied 
by an interpreter, without whose assistance his task would 
have been impossible of execution. 


The distribution and collection of schedules in each sub- 
district was made as systematically as was possible, the 
route taken during the day being noted in the evening ina 
book supplied for the purpose to each collector, who was 
especially directed to leave no locality until he was fully 
satisfied by inquiry or otherwise that every dwelling, 
temporary or permanent, had been fully attended to. — 
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On Monday, the 6th of April, the work of collection 
began, the collector taking with him pen and ink, and 
a supply of blank schedule forms to replace such as had 
been mislaid or lost, and to supply such information as 
might have been omitted, or negligently or erroneously 
In the event of a form being substituted for a 
lost or an injured one, the collector was required to 
write “Substituted Form” at the head of the schedule, 
in order that a complete account should be kept of all 
the forms issued. 


given. 


Upon the receipt of each schedule, which had in every 
instance to be filled up in ink, the collector was supposed, 
in the presence of the householder or other occupant, to 
make a careful examination of it and satisfy himself that 
the information therein contained was in every respect 
complete. He also made inquiries concerning absentees 
who might have been engaged in the bush, or out boating, 
fishing, hunting, or otherwise employed, and consequently 
unrecorded. In the event of any such absence being 
reported, the collector made an entry on the schedule of 
such particulars as would have been furnished respecting 
the absentee had he been at home, or at. least so far as they 
could be ascertained, with a note stating the cause of his 
absence. 


The heading of the English schedule provided for the 
enumeration of those persons whose absence from home 
until Monday was occasioned by the exigencies of their 
occupations, or by travelling on the Sunday night upon 
which the Census was taken, while the schedule adopted, by 
the Statisticians’ Conference at Hobart made provision only 
for those persons who slept or abode in a dwelling on the 
night in question. The omission in the colonial schedules 
led to considerable confusion and trouble, as it did not 
always appear necessary to the householder to mention the 
absence of those who dwelt in the house, because such 
persons did not happen to sleep in it on the Census night; 
although the collector was particularly instructed not 
to omit the entry of persons on the Householders’ 
Schedules simply because he could not obtain all the 
information respecting them which the Act demanded. 
If he could learn no more than that a person who had 
since gone away, and whose name was unknown, had slept 
in any particular house, or bad camped in any place, on 
the night set down for the taking of the Census, he 
was required to record such a person as “not known” 
in the column where otherwise the name would have been 
entered, although he was always expected to state the sex, 
and add such particulars of age as could be ascertained or 
estimated. 


As a further precaution in this particular the enumerator 
was specially instructed, in the event of his having any 
reason to suppose that travellers or others had camped out 
in any sub-district on the Census night respecting whom he 
had received no returns, to institute immediate inquiry into 
the matter ; he was also required to carefully examine the 
schedules of travellers, etc., sent in by the collectors, and 
to report whether he thought such enumeration was correct ; 
or, had he reason to suspect that all had not been taken, to 
forward his estimate of the omissions, with the data upon 
which he founded his estimate. However, it was sub- 
sequently found that the very precautions taken to secure 
accuracy, in many cases obstructed the object sought. For 
instance, bakers, compositors, and others whose occupations 
took them abroad at night, occasionally escaped enumeration 
owing to the want, already insisted upon, of the words of 
the heading of the English schedule which made provision 
for such contingencies. In the large newspaper offices it 
was found necessary to display circulars in different parts 
of the building, directing those whose duties took them 
abroad on the night in question to record themselves on the 
schedules left at their homes. 


In order that no building should escape enumeration, a 
schedule was devoted to each dwelling or edifice, and the 
description concerning each house which was untenanted, or 
in course of erection at the date of taking the Census, was 
entered in the last two columns, and the words “ unin- 
habited” or “being built” were written across the form. 
In the case of churches, stores, and similar edifices the 
name of the building was also written across the form. 
The collector was, however, required to visit untenanted 
houses a second time, for many buildings unoccupied at 
the time of the delivery of the schedules might contain 
residents on the 5th of April, as Saturday is a favourite 
day for removing. ‘When collecting the schedules already 
distributed the collector was thus under the necessity of 
checking the number of vacant houses. 


In the case of public offices, banks, stores, and similar 
buildings, shops, bars, pantries, and outhouses were not 
classified as rooms; and the persons or families residing in 
such public offices, banks, stores, and similar buildings, for 
the purpose of taking care of the premises, were returned 
as occupying only the number of rooms used by them, and 
not of the whole number in the building. 


In the case of hospitals, gaols, and other public institu- 
tions, the Householders’ Schedules were distinctly marked , 


as such on the top of the form, and the schedules of licensed 
public houses were similarly distinguished by the word 
“hotel.” 
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In consequence of the inaccuracies so apt to occur at the 
taking of every census in regard to the age column, and 
the tendency of persons to estimate their ages at the last 
decennial or quinquennial period, collectors were especially 
instructed to notify that the age upon last birthday should 
be strictly stated. Should the age of any person have been 
left blank, the collector was required to make inquiry ; and 
even if the exact age could not be ascertained, the probable 
age might be estimated, and this should be inserted. 


After the Census had been taken, the enumerator was 
expected to see to the return from the collectors in his 
district of all schedules and census papers within the three 
days appointed after the completion of the collection; all 
Householders’ Schedules had to be duly accounted for by 
the collectors, and such as were not required returned 
to the enumerator, whose duty it was to supervise the 
work carefully, and to insist upon the rectification by the 
collectors of any errors he might have discovered. He 
had also to see that the county and electoral district, 
municipality or other description of locality, were fully 
and correctly given, and that the coilectors’ books were 
accurately made up. The enumerator’s next duty was to 
make a summary, or collective return, of the collectors’ 
abstracts, and to supply all other information required to 
be entered in that document, which was supposed to be 
returned to the Statistician within five days after the 
collectors’ papers had been received. 


) 
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The enumeration of the Shipping of Port Jackson 
was entrusted to a special collector, for whom and his 
four assistants a steam launch was provided. Special 
schedules were printed for recording the shipping. At 
the other ports the Census was taken on the in-coming 
and out-going vessels by the pilots and harbour-masters. 
Special collectors protected by the police were deputed 
to visit the haunts of the dead-beats, tramps, vagrants, 
and other houseless persons. Officers of the Department 
boarded the three night-trains, viz., from Sydney to 
Brisbane, from Bourke to Sydney, and from Albury to 
Sydney, in order to collect the required information from 
railway passengers. 


Notwithstanding every precaution, and as perfect an 
organisation as the temporary nature of the work permitted, 
there were, of course, certain wayfarers and stragglers who 
perhaps were not accounted for, and could not possibly be 
accounted for by any method of enumeration the brain of 
man might devise. In the far western districts, where 
habitations are few and at great distances apart, of necessity 
some swagmen and “sundowners” and other varieties of 
campers-out must have escaped the vigilance of the col- 
lector. Nevertheless, in spite of such inevitable and 
insignificant omissions, the Census is, for all practical 
purposes, accurate, and affords a complete picture of the 
condition and composition of the population of the Colony 
on the 5th April, 1891. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
TABULATION OF RESULTS. 


HEN all the papers relating to the taking of the 

Census had been. collected and forwarded to the 
office of the Statistician, the laborious work of compiling the 
returns began. The actual scheduling of the people was only 
the collecting of materials for the tabulators to work upon. 
The operation of dissecting the schedules and classifying their 
information for statistical use occupied months, whereas the 
enumeration occupied only days. In the first place, the whole 
mass of returns had to be reduced to a series of common 
denominations, comprising the heads of inquiry set forth in 
the Householder’s Schedule. Under each of these heads of 
inquiry there were again numerous sub-divisions; for 
instance the schedules were first classified according to 
electoral districts, counties and municipalities, then they 
were arranged and enumerated under specialised sub- 
headings. 

Inhabitants and habitations were thus dissected: the 
population was examined inclusive and exclusive of 
Aborigines and Chinese; the sexes were compared; the 
dwellers in the Colony and the density of the population 
was dealt with; the growth of population at different 
periods was detailed ; numerical and centesimal increases 
and decreases were calculated; the number of persons to 
a house, summaries of counties, municipalities, ete., were 
investigated ; and the materials of which houses were built, 
the number of rooms in dwellings, the density of habitations, 
the number of huts, tents, ships, ete., and many other 
details, were treated of in special tables. 

Under the chief head, ‘“‘ Ages of the People,” statistics 
were compiled showing the increase of the population at 
various age-periods, proportions per centum at various age- 
periods at successive censuses, proportions of the sexes in 
a similar manner, proportions per centum at each decennial 
age-period, proportions of the sexes at each decennial age- 
period, the population at various age-periods (inclusive 
and exclusive of Chinese and Aborigines), males of political 
age (21 years and upwards), and summaries of the 
inhabitants at various ages for electoral districts, counties, 
municipalities, ete. 

Under “ Religions”’ were detailed the increases of the 
principal sects and denominations, numbers and proportions 
per centum at successive censuses, and similar returns for 


the different counties and municipal divisions. 


(¢) 


The “Birthplaces of the People” dealt with the numbers 
and relative proportions of British and foreign subjects in 
the Colony, increase or decrease of the various nationalities, 
numbers and proportions per centum and proportions of 
the sexes of the same, and summaries for municipalities, 
counties, ete., together with a return of the naturalized 
British subjects in the Colony. 


The “ Conjugal Condition of the People” was shown by 
tables, giving the married and single at successive census 
periods, the number and proportions per centum of the 
married, the unmarried, and the widowed ; the correlative 
ages of husbands and wives; the religious beliefs of hus- 
bands as compared with those of their wives, and similar 
information respecting the birthplaces of husbands as 
compared with those of their wives; conjugal condi- 
tion of the population, inclusive and exclusive of the 
Chinese; conjugal condition of the people by territorial 
divisions, ete. 

Under the head of “ Education of the People” were 
given tables showing the proportions per centum of educa- 
tion at successive census periods, degrees of education 
and proportions per centum to population at successive 
census periods, numbers and proportions per centum at 
quinquennial periods of age, attendance at school, and | 
summaries of territorial divisions. 


Under “Occupations of the People” was detailed a 
mass of information showing the classes, with propor- 
tions per centum of occupations of workers under 
and over twenty years of age; the orders, with pro- 
portions per centum for the same age periods; the 
sub-orders in a similar manner, details of occupations 
of workers under and over twenty years of age, employ- 
ment of labour in the industrial class, occupations of the 
Chinese, occupations arranged alphabetically, and other 
tables. 


Under the head of “Sickness and Infirmity ” was pre- 
sented a series of tables exhibiting the ages of the sick and 
disabled at decennial periods and by centesimal proportions, 
former occupations of the sick, and the numbers of sick 
or of those suffering from accident, the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, the insane, idiots, epileptics, the paralyzed, the 
crippled and the deformed, ete. 
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From the foregoing paragraphs may readily be seen the 
magnitude of the work of classification, and the absolute 
need of accuracy ; and yet after the ten years’ interval since 
a preceding census there will probably be few remaining 
in any statistical department whose previously acquired 
knowledge is sufficient for the demands made uponit. A 
new staff has consequently to be organised and drilled, 
and an infinitude of labour undertaken to produce results 
which shall be of value to statisticians, sociologists, states- 
men, political economists, and historians. In order to 
prepare the final results for publication, to give an 
accurate series of tables exhibiting percentages and 
averages, and detailing comparisons with the census 
returns of former periods and with those of other colonies 
and other countries, thousands of figures have to be 
marshalled and operated with, entries have to be made and 
checked, re-checked and compared and classified hundreds 
of times, and a multitude of calculations have to be 
examined that never see light in print nor meet the public 
eye. 


The first step in the work of tabulation was the arrange- 
ment of the schedules in electoral districts, counties, and 
municipalities. When this had been completed they were 
numbered with a paging machine, and the totals of males 
and females enumerated in each schedule were marked in 
the corner. Then the first tabulation was begun of the 
inhabitants and habitations, the information given relating 
only to the numbers of the people according to sex. The 
entries made were next checked with the schedules, the 
totals of each sheet were summarised on to other sheets 
according to distinct geographical divisions, the totals of 
these divisions were summarised in still larger divisions, 
and so on, until the total population of the whole Colony 
was arrived at. 


The next act of tabulation was the extraction from the 
Householders’ Schedules of all the remainder of the 
information, viz., the ages, birthplaces, religions, con- 
ditions, education, attendance at schools, occupations, and 
sickness or infirmities, For this purpose cards were used, 
the whole of the returns being transferred from the 
schedules, which were then no longer necessary to the 
process of tabulation. This was a great advantage, as it 
obviated the inconvenience of continually handling the 
large schedule forms, and greatly facilitated classification. 
Where cards are not used it is necessary to collate the 
returns contained under various headings dozens of times, 
and to write out on separate sheets each branch of 
information, whereas by using the cards one transference 


of the particulars is all that is necessary. 


The cards employed in the tabulation of the Census were 
four in number, namely, one for each male and one for 
each female in the Colony, one for married couples devoted 
to the purposes of registration of the different facts 
affecting the conjugal relationship, and one to each habita- 
tion in the Colony. The cards for males were printed in 
black on stiff white paper, the cards for females were 
printed in red. These two cards were of the same size, 
The habita- 
tion card and the conjugal condition card were considerably 
smaller; they were both printed in black, but the latter 
was distinguished by its light-straw colour. 


somewhat larger than ordinary playing cards. 





ET OLE We entre se arene ee eater ee eee eae aes - 
BU ED GCE cr tee cree eee [i eaerenes ] 


PEOUE LON cera erence eecasaaaaaeeesceen = 


Education—Read and Write. 
Cannot Read. 


Read only. 


If at School— University, Government, 
Denominational, Private, Home, 


Ons vereity one eee Degree _____. = 





SPECIMEN OF THE CARD USED FOR TABULATING PARTIOULARS OF 
EACH INDIVIDUAL IN THE COLONY. 

As one card was devoted to each individual enumerated, .~ 
the total number of cards used for males and females was 
1,132,234, of which number 612,562 were employed to enu- 
merate the males, and 519,672 to enumerate the females. 


On top of each card was written the number of the 
territorial division, and of the schedule from which the 


particulars were extracted, and of which the card was an 
individualised summary. This was a very necessary provi- 
sion, as, in spite of checking, reference had to be made to the 
original schedules, sometimes on account of errors, some- 
times in order to weigh the probabilities in cases in which 
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the cards had been filled in correctly, if considered from a 
technical point of view, but, nevertheless, contrary to the 
true intent of the schedule. The card, having been correctly 
numbered, was then filled in with particulars dealing with 
the age, condition (whether married, never married, divorced, 
widow or widower), occupation, with sub-particular, grade 
(whether employer, employé, unemployed, or employing 
Under 
the last-named head provision was made for registering the 
degree of education, as “Read and Write,” “ Read only,” 
“Cannot Read,” and in the case of students, the place where 
the education was being obtained, as “ University,” 
“ Government,” “ Denominational,” “ Private,” and“ Home.” 
The cases of foreigners who, though unable to read and 
write English, were yet able to read and write in their own 


oneself), health, birthplace, religion, and education. 


language, were specified on the cards and tabulated as 





DUT ee 
HUSBAND. 





Tur ConzuGAL CONDITION CARD. 


being able to read and write a foreign language only. 
If the person of whom the particulars were summarised on 
any card was the holder of a university degree, the name of 
the university was given, and the nature of the degree. 


ES LL ST 





MM EMEC) ay ace eget oer ead cae as eannccecasccenecceraeeeseasics 
RR TET SiG T8 ee eee eae rates cay sone see eecaeacecetesase 
BRICK. 

STONE. 

WOOD. 


No. Of Rooms . ..........00-- .c-ececcescence o00ss cose sence: ennsnssovennenee coseesse 


5,  Lnmates 


VACANT, on BEING BUILT. 
cnn naeneecesaccacacaaccaascaasaaaaaaasaamcacaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaaaaal 


Tur HABITATION CARD. 


a 


| 


i 
| 
} 


a 
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The conjugal condition card was ruled down the centre, so 
that the particulars entered concerning each appeared on 
the same line. The heads of inquiry for this card were age, 

S) 


birthplace, and religion. 


The habitation card provided for information as to the 
material used in building (whether brick, stone, wood, or 
other material), the number of rooms in a house, the 
number of inmates, and as to whether a house was vacant 


or in process of being built. 


When all the information that the cards were designed to 
extract had been recorded upon them, they were ready for 
the work of tabulation, which was performed by simply 
sorting the cards under any given head and counting them. 
When another branch of the Census statistics formed the 
subject of inquiry, the cards were re-sorted under that 
particular head, and so on until the whole of the recorded 
items had been abstracted. 


A serious obstacle in the way of rapid tabulation was the 
incompleteness and vagueness of many of the entries on 
the schedules. For instance, a householder might be 
returned as a “ farmer,’ and each of his sons as a “labourer,” 
meaning thereby a labourer employed on his father’s farm. 
As it was necessary to arrive at the number of persons 
engaged in agriculture, amongst other particulars, each 
schedule required especial examination in accordance with 
all the information contained therein. Again, the age 
column of any particular schedule might contain an 
omission with respect to the last child enumerated, the child 
preceding it being returned as two years of age or thereabout. 
In such a case the last child entered would, in all probability, 
be under one year. So also in regard to omissions respecting 
the religion of children. At all events, all the probabilities 
of the deduction had to be considered, and a note made on 
the schedule for the guidance of the extractor of the 
particulars it contained. The whole of the schedules were, 
therefore, examined by a staff specially appointed for the 
purpose, and the notes made by the examiners of the forms 
were afterwards written on the cards for the information of 
the tabulators, who sorted them under the various heads of 


the Census inquiry. 


When the whole of the information contained in the 
schedules had been transferred to the cards, the latter were 
carefully checked with the former, and any errors discovered 
were corrected ; yet notwithstanding this double system 
of checking, during the process of tabulation constant 
recourse had to be made to the original returns, for the 
purpose of estimating the true value of omissions and 


the probable meaning of vague entries. 





CHAPTER VIE. 


POPULATION ESTIMATES. 


N most countries the accession of population from 
abroad is so slight, compared with the gain by reason 
of the excess of births over deaths, that the estimating of 
the population at any time between census and census is 
not a difficult task. In Australia the case is otherwise, 
as itis also in the United States and in the Argentine 
Republic, and in other newly-settled countries which afford 
a wide field for immigration. For many years the increment 
of population in New South Wales, due to an influx from 
abroad, has been more than what is termed the “natural 
increase,” or excess of births over deaths, but it has at the 
same time been more variable, hence an estimate of the 
population, based upon an assumed average increase, would 
necessarily be misleading. Thus the rate of annual in- 
crease from the Census of 1881 to that of 1891 was 4°18 
per cent., but there is sufficient reason for supposing that 
the actual rate varied between 5°68 and 2°92 per cent., as 
the following table shows :— 























Year, | Bato Increase |] year, | Rate of Inorens 
| 
| 
1881, 3 qrs.| 5°43 | 1887 ........ 3:13 
eee 4°21 1888... 3:01 
i 5°68 1880 ki: | 2°92 
eee 5:07 | 1890 1 3°70 
TORO. ac cece 4°93 | 1891, lst qr. | 3°70 
TOOO cc: 4°19 | 





If a regular rate of increment had been assumed, equal 
say to that of the previous decade, viz., 4°08 per cent., 
the population of the Colony would have been under- 
estimated in every year, and at the date of the Census the 
shortage would have appeared as 11,747. More important, 
however, than the actual under-estimating of population, 
is the failure of such a system to illustrate the working 
of the various social and industrial influences on the move- 
ment of immigrants to these shores. During the year 1883 
there was, for instance, an increase of population due to 
excess of immigration of 27,278, whereas a calculation 
made on the 4°08 per cent. regular rate of increment of 
the former decade would, after allowing for excess of births 
over deaths, show an increase of only 14,220. Hence, 
under a system assuming an equal rate of annual growth, 


the attraction of the Colony for immigration during this 
particular year would escape attention. The figures for 
1889 show an opposite result, the actual increase due to 
immigration being only 8,241, while the increment given by ° 


a uniform rate of 4°08 per cent. would be 20,385. 


It has never been the practice of statisticians in Austral- 
asia to base their estimates of population merely on the 
average increase which a former decade would indicate as 
probable, such estimates being, as a rule, founded upon the 
actual statistics of births and deaths, and population move- 
ments. Therefore, in order to make an estimate, the 
recorded population at the last enumeration of the people is 
taken, and to this are added the two elements of increase— 
births and arrivals ; and from the sum thus obtained are 
deducted the two elements of decrease—deaths and 
departures. 


Owing to the perfection of the system for recording the 
“natural”? increase and decrease, and the considerable 
penalty to which persons neglecting to comply with the 
provisions of the law render themselves liable, the number 
of births and deaths accounted for from year to year may 
be taken as fairly accurate. It is, of course, possible that 
some births escape registration, and also a few deaths; but 
such omissions, even if they proved not to balance one 
another, would not be sufficiently important to disturb the 
estimate seriously. 


The arrivals and departures by the great railway routes 


can now be very nearly calculated, as intercolonial overland 


But 


although persons crossing over the borders from one colony 


traffic has been closely gauged since the year 1888. 


to another in trains are counted, it must not be forgotten 
that there is a small percentage crossing otherwise than by 
rail who are missed, as it is, of course, impossible to keep a 
registration cf such cases. However, save in times of 
unprecedented prosperity or great commercial depression 
in some particular colony, such casual travellers cannot be 


very numerous, and doubtless comprise in the main shearers 


and other station-hands who go and come at every shearing 
season. In the case of a “rush” toa place in this Colony 
lying close to the border of a neighbouring colony—or 
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within its boundaries if near cnough to attract people 
from New South Wales—the influx or efflux of population 
might be considerable, and would necessarily be unrecorded. 
In making estimates of population, the figures obtained 
from the traffic returns of the different Railway Depart- 
ments in regard to overland passenger traffic are in one 
essential defective, as they make no distinction between 
males and females, and in the case of children single tickets 
sometimes represent two persons. However, the disturbing 
element is probably as considerable one way as it is another, 
and not in either instance very serious. 


The estimate of sea-borne traffic is undoubtedly the 
weakest point to be considered in making a calculation 
respecting the population of any of the Australian colonies. 
The arrivals by sea can for the purposes of an estimate be 
obtained accurately enough ; although the method adopted 
of recording them is not absolutely perfect. ar other- 
wise, however, is it the case with regard to departures 
by sea, of which a record is attempted by two methods, 
but neither of them is satisfactory or adequate. The 
returns which have hitherto been supplied by the Customs 
Department are obtained from the clearance papers; but 
the figures deduced from these documents are lacking in 
statistical value, as it often happens that passengers go 
on board at the last moment, and after the vessel has 
received her clearance. The other passenger returns are 
collected by the Water Police, in accordance with a special 
enactment framed during the old régime, to prevent the 
shipment of convicts under sentence, or at large on tickets- 
of-leave, departing from the Colony. One of the provisions 
of this Act imposed a fine of £25 upon a captain 
receiving on board his ship any person whose name had 
not previously been entered on the list supplied to the 
Water Police. 
but to-day it is practically impossible to enforce such a 


This regulation is still on the statute book, 


provision ; hence, although never repealed, it is to all 
intents and purposes obsolete. Another of the provisions 
of the Water Police Act furnishes ample opportunity 
for the erroneous recording of departures by sea, inasmuch 
as no captain is liable to the infliction of the penalty for 
the omission of a person’s name from the Water Police list 


provided the name appears in the Custom House clearance, 


and notice has been given to the principal executive Water 





Police officer. It iseasy enough to imagine a case in which 
the Water Police list may return fifty departures by a 
particular vessel and the Custom House clearance exhibit 
another fifty, whereas the real number of departures is, 
perhaps, 100. 


The police figures are more reliable than the Customs 
returns, and are usually much higher, especially in the 
departures ; nevertheless, it is sufficiently evident that a 
ereat number of people must leave the Colony of whom no 
record whatever is kept. For instance, had the Customs 
returns been continued, and the estimate of population 
brcught down to the date of the Census, the figures would 
have stood at 1,245,483—(that is if no allowance had 
been made for unrecorded departures)—or 118,249 in 
excess of the number actually ascertained. An estimate 
of population based on the police figures would have been 
1,150,988, as against an actual total of 1,182,234. The 
shipping returns have therefore now been adopted as the 
basis of estimating the number of persons arriving and 
departing by sea, due allowance being made for unrecorded 


departures. 


Looking back ten years it will be found that the number 
of births was 849,450, and of deaths 138,149, giving an 
excess of 211,301 for the former. The number of per- 
sons arriving overland in excess of those departing can 
be given for only three and a quarter years, during which 
time the total excess was 8,466; but for the whole ten 
years the number did not probably exceed 15,000. The 
total addition to the population of New South Wales 
from 1881 to 1891 was 380,766, from which deducting 
211,301 for excess of births over deaths, 15,000 for excess 
of overland arrivals over departures, 2,422 for the difference 
in shipping, and 6,637 for the difference in the number of 
aborigines enumerated at the two Censuses, 145,406 is left 
for the excess of arrivals by sea over departures by sea. 
Now, the shipping returns shew 624,214 arrivals and 
451,098 departures, or an excess of 173,116. There must 
therefore be some 27,700 persons -who left the Colony 
during the decade whose departure was not recorded in the 
shipping returns, which gives an average excess of 6°12 per 
cent. on the departures. The sex of children who are 
passengers by sea is not specified, but the results of the 
Census show that the majority of these must be females. 
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CHAbT ERG 


THES METHOD TOE SMUSTERING 


N the days of the early settlement it was found 
necessary to number the people of New South Wales 
at short intervals, on account of their dependence on the 
public stores, and the frequent occasions that arose for the 
curtailment of provisions from dread of famine. These 
enumerations were termed “ musters,” and the history of 
the Census in this Colony begins with the first convict 
muster taken on Australian soil. As the Roman Census 
had for its objects the systematic regulation of taxation, 
the ordering of the various classes of the people, the 
imposition of the sumptuary laws, and the gathering of 
information for war and electoral administration, so the 
early musters in New South Waies were intended, not for 
the purpose of elucidating problems which engage the 
attention of the sociologist or the political economist, but 
for the information of the Commissary-General and the 
Provost-Marshal of a penal settlement, to enable them to 
discharge the functions of their respective departments, 
and to enlighten the Governor, and the authorities in 
England, as to the possibility of their being able to indulge 
in a definite expectation that the community would be in a 
position to maintain itself without assistance from the 
public stores. 


Since the battle of Worcester, in 1651, until the 
Declaration of Independence, in 1776, the North American 
plantations had been used as a receptacle both for political 
prisoners and for offenders against the laws of England. 
Judge Jeffries drove a brisk traffic in slaves convicted for 
a consideration, and the Virginian cotton-fields were 
worked by real and alleged felons, sold at so much a head 
by speculative shippers to the colonial planters. Even 
after the revolt of the thirteen States convicts were trans- 
ported to America, and transportation warrants still exist, 
among the records of the Home Office, dated 1783 and 
1784, and addressed to the superintendent of the hulks in 
the river Thames, requiring him to deliver certain convicts 
under his charge to the contractor, for the purpose of 


conveyance to North America. When, however, the 


independence of the Union was, by the provisions of the 


Peace of Versailles, recognised by England, the over- 
crowded condition of the gaols compelled the authorities 
to deport elsewhere the criminals who were fast becoming 
a danger and an embarrassment. The coasts of Africa 
were first tried, and many convicts were sent thither. 
The unhealthiness of the climate was, however, so great, 
and the mortality so appalling, that transportation to that 
country was completely given up in the year 1785, and a 
new depdt was looked for. Sir Joseph Banks, and others 
holding influential positions, being deeply interested in the 
British occupation and settlement of the newly-discovered 
lands in the South Seas, were at this time continually 
bringing before the public and the authorities the desir- 
ability of establishing a colony at Botany Bay, the 
fertile and beautiful territory discovered in 1770 by 
Captain Cook. The revolt of the American Colonies, 
and the impossibility of sending thither any more convicts 
from Great Britain and Ireland, the failure of the 
African coasts as a receiving depot for transported felons, 
together with the over-crowded condition of the English 
gaols, forced the attention of the Government in the 
direction of the eastern shores of New Holland, upon 
which it was advocated by Young, Matra, and Banks, that 
a British settlement should be founded. Hence the first 
proposals of a definite character for the colonisation of 
Australia arose from the necessity of-utilising the continent 
in a manner similar to that in which the North American 
plantations had been utilised previous to the recognition by 


the English Government of their independence. 


In the beginning of the year 1787 an expedition, under 
Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N., left England for the purpose 
of establishing on the eastern coast of Australia a penal 
settlement for the relief of the over-crowded gaols of the 
mother country, and the earliest official “muster” of the 
people of New South Wales is in connection with the 
arrival of this expedition in Sydney Cove, in the month 
of January, 1788. 


There must have been frequent musters in the first 
days of colonisation, although the results of few of them 
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have apparently been preserved. The custom of num- 
bering the convicts at regular intervals was probably 
in the early history of the settlement a weekly one. 
Sunday was the day ordinarily chosen, and the occasion 
selected, the church parade, which was compulsory with the 
whole convict population. Commissioner Bigge records 


the fact that at Sydney the convicts living out of barracks 


were mustered by the chief engineer and principal 


superintendent on Sunday mornings, at the doors of the 
church ; and among the instructions issued by the Governor 
of New South Wales for the regulation of the penal 
settlement is one commanding the whole of the convicts to 
be mustered on Sunday morning, arranged in their several 
gangs, and attended by their respective overseers and 
constables, for the purpose of inspection by the Com- 
mandant. The wives and families of the convicts were 
also required to attend the Sunday morning musters. A 
reference to these “ Instructions’-—which appear as an 
appendix to the English Parliamentary Report on Trans- 
portation, published in 1812—tends to show that the 
convicts must have lived in a condition of almost perpetual 
“muster.” In the first place, it was notified that the 
Commandant would at uncertain days and hours cause the 
working gangs to be mustered in his presence, at the spot 
where they were employed as entered in the returns of 
labour. Next, that the following periodical returns 
(among others) would be required to be transmitted to the 
Home Department for the Colonies as opportunities 
might offer :— 


A half-yearly alphabetical list of all the convicts on 
the settlement, including their names, ships, 
sentences, and trades, and this return was to be 
made out immediately after the issue of slop 
clothing. 


A half-yearly return of baptisms, marriages, and 
deaths. 


A. monthly return of all the convicts on the settle- 
ment, showing the numbers and trades employed 
in the various departments, with the increase or 
decrease. 


A monthly return of the daily register of the number 
of military and convicts, women and children, on 
the settlement; distinguishing the sick of each 
class in and out of the hospital; with the state of 
the weather, general health of the settlement, 
and other remarks. 


A monthly return of summary trials and corporal 
punishments. 


These regulations bear the date of 1st July, 1529, but 
there is no doubt that from the very foundation of the 
Colony the musters were as frequent as they were 
inaccurate, the only really stringent inquiry being the 
muster held on the deck of the transport after its 
arrival from England, before any convicts were allowed 
to be put ashore. General Joseph Holt, in his well-known 
“Memoirs,” alludes to the thoroughness with which it was 
conducted, and Commissioner Bigge gives a detailed account 
of the method in which it was carried out. This muster 
on board ship was not only a type of nearly all subsequent 
musters, but its correctness and particularity were, in 
the words of Mr. Bigge, of great importance, for, when 
signed by the Secretary, it formed a check upon any error 
that might have crept into indents and assignments of the 
convicts that were transmitted from the Secretary of State’s 
Office to the Governor of New South Wales. This muster 
connected also the date of trial and the description of the 
conyict’s offence with a complete identification of his or 
her person; which subsequently proved especially useful 
for purposes of police, as well as for the regulations 
respecting tickets of leave and certificates of exemptions 
from penal servitude. 


The muster was conducted by the Governor’s Secretary 
and the Superintendent of Convicts on the quarter-deck 
of the vessel, in the presence of the surgeon superinten- 
dent, the captain, and the ship’s company, before whom 
each convict was asked his name, the time and place of 
his trial, his sentence, native place, age, trade, and occupa- 
tion; and the answers were compared and (if necessary) 
corrected by the description in the indents and in the lists 
transmitted from the hulks. After ascertaining the 
height of each convict by actual admeasurement, and 
registering it in several columns, as well as the colour of 
the hair and the eyes, the complexion, or any particular 
mark that might tend to establish his identity, an inquiry 
was made respecting the treatment that he had received 
during the passage; whether he had received his full ration 
of provisions; whether he had any complaint to make 
against the captain, his officers, and crew ; and, lastly, 
whether he had any bodily ailment or infirmity. A further 
inquiry was then made of the surgeon respecting the con- 
duct of each convict during the passage, and whether he 
had any bodily infirmity that might prevent him from being 
actively employed. | 


The muster of 150 convicts, conducted in the foregoing 
exhaustive manner, occupied the Secretary for from five to 
seven hours, and if the complaints were numerous, it was 
protracted to the following day. 
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When the muster on board the convict ships had been 
completed, the Governor was accustomed to appoint a day 
for the debarkation of the prisoners. At an early hour on 
that day they were dressed in their new clothing and 
marched into the gaol-yard at Sydney, where they were 
arranged for the inspection of His Excellency. The 
prisoners were permitted to take with them the bedding 
they had used on board the transport ship, and such articles 
of clothing and effects as they might have brought with 
them. When the Governor had finished his inspection, he 
“addressed the convicts in an audible tone,” beginning 
his address with an inquiry, as to whether they had any 
complaints to make, whether the treatment they had 
received during the passage had been kind and humane, 
and whether they received the proper allowance of pro- 
visions. If any complaint were signified, the name of the 
individual who made it was taken down, and the inquiry 
was referred to the Police Magistrate ; but if the convicts 
were silent, or if they declared generally that they were 
satisfied, the Governor proceeded with his address. He 
expressed his hope that the change which had been effected 
in their situation would lead to a change in their conduct, 
and that they would become new men. He further ex- 
plicitly informed them that, as no reference would be had 
to the past, their future conduct in their respective situa- 
tions would alone entitle them to reward or indulgence. 


In the debarkation and distribution of female convicts, 
a part only of these regulations was observed. The 
Governor’s Secretary and the Superintendent of Convicts 
took the muster of the females on board the ship, and the 
same inquiries were made as in the case of the male 
prisoners, but the former were seldom subsequently in- 
spected by the Governor; moreover, they were allowed to 
land in their own dresses if they preferred them to those 
provided by the Navy Board. 


The muster and inspection of the convicts landed in 
Van Diemen’s Land were conducted on nearly similar 
principles ; but from the year 1817, a detailed description 
of the persons of the convicts was made by the Magistrate 
of Police of Hobart Town, and kept in his office as a future 
guide to the identity of their persons, either on application 
for passes, or tickets of leave or pardon. The Lieutenant- 
Governor’s Secretary proceeded on board ‘the convict ships 
attended by the Lieutenant-Governor’s Clerk, and made a 
list or muster-roll of the convicts, describing the number, 
name, time and place of trial, the sentence, age, native- 
place, trade, description of person, and recorded character. 
This muster-roll was derived from an actual muster of the 
convicts, checked and compared with their state and ap- 
pearance after the voyage; but the inquiries respecting 


complaints were not so particular as those made at Sydney, 
nor was any note of them entered at the end of the muster- 
roll. The Chief Engineer repaired on board to make a 
particular inquiry after the trades of the convicts, and 
their probable usefulness to the Government; and at an 
early hour the inspection took place in the gaol-yard. The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s address to the prisoners was limited 
to an inquiry after their treatment on the passage, appro- 
bation of their clean and orderly appearance, and a recom- 
mendation to them of good conduct in the new country to 
which they had come. 

The plan of musters on board the transport ships, as 
described in the preceding paragraphs, was in force at the 
time of Commissioner Bigge’s visit in 1819-20, and pro- 
bably they were much more elaborate than those initiated 
by Governor Phillip. The subsequent musters, even in 
the Macquarie period, were doubtless of not nearly so ex- 
haustive a character, although perhaps they resembled 
somewhat this first enumeration on ship-board. It must 
be remembered that the relations of the Governor with 
those under his charge were immediate and very personal. 
He was not only the commandant of a penal settlement, he 
was the patriarch and bread-provider of a struggling colony. 
In the earliest days no intermediaries stood between him 
and the humblest complainant. Even in the twenties he 
was more accessible than a modern police magistrate. 
Commissioner Bigge narrates in his ‘‘ Report,” an incident 
of which he was an eye-witness, illustrative of the intimate 
personal relations subsisting between Governor and 
governed. The Commissioner was present at the Goyern- 
ment House on the day appointed for receiving applications 
for the remission of sentences, and the crowd, which was a 
large one, was noisy and clamorous in the extreme. Their 
impatience for a hearing bordered on truculence, and 
thes Governor addressed them repeatedly, but in vain; 
and it was only with the utmost difficulty that His 
Excellency managed to humour his unruly subjects into 
a semblance of order, and thereby preserve a degree of 
decorum sufficient for the conduct of the business of the 
day, which was personally attended to by the Governor. 
The early Governor, therefore, was more than the head 
gaoler of the settlement. He was dictator, chief justice, 
court of appeal, parliament, storekeeper, and census-taker. 
He journeyed from district to district of his little realm on 
certain appointed days, numbered his people, questioned 
and exhorted them, and carried back with him to head- 
quarters the list of their grievances. Judge-Advocate 
Collins records that Governor Hunter, when mustering the 
settlers, informed them “that he had heard of much dis- 
content prevailing among them in consequence of certain 
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heavy grievances which they said they laboured under. For 
these—as he was unacquainted with the nature of them— 
he was unable to suggest any remedy; he therefore desired 
that they might be represented to him in writing; and, to 
spare them as much trouble as possible, he would direct 
two gentlemen, on whom he had much dependence, to visit 
the different districts, and collect from the respective 
settlers such of their distresses and grievances as they were 
desirous of making known. Before they were dismissed 
he gave them much good advice, and assured them that he 
had already, from his own ideas, offered a plan to the Secre- 
tary of State for their benefit, which he hoped would, in 
due time, be attended to.” 


The mustering of convicts on board ship was of the 
ereatest importance in checking the indents and assign- 
ments of the convicts transmitted from England, and were 
all the returns of ship musters since the arrival of the 
‘“ First Fleet” available, the estimated number of convicts 
transported to New South Wales—which estimation 1s 
necessarily based in the main on English indents—would 
be greatly diminished. After sentence of transportation 
had been pronounced ona prisoner, he was sent to the 
hulks, and there were many reprieves and numerous 
deaths before the hulks were full enough to require a dis- 
charge intoa transport chartered for New South Wales. 
The mortality among prisoners during the passage out was, 
in the early days, very heavy. From the year 1795 to the 
year 1801, of 3,883 convicts embarked, at least 885 are 
known to have died on board the transports, a number 
which bears a proportion of about 1 in 10 of the total 
number transported. For the period between the years 
1801 and 1811, of 2,398 embarked, only 52 are recorded as 
having died on the voyage—bearing a proportion of 1 in 46 
of the whole number transported. ‘This decline in the 
death-rate of convicts on the outward passage was due 
mainly to the adoption, during the latter period, of aregu- 
lation which provided that the surgeon of a transport ship 
should be paid a gratuity of 10s. 6d. for every convict 
landed in New South Wales. 
increased attention being given to the health and comfort 


This, of course, ensured 


of the prisoners in transit, with the results noted above. 


The power of the Governor in enforcing attendance at 
musters was practically unlimited. In “The Present 
Picture of New South Wales,” by D. D. Mann, 1810-11, 


99 


is given an “ Abstract of General Orders,” in which, under 


the head-line ‘‘ Musters,” appear the following words :— 


Persons neglecting to attend musters, if free, to be treated as 
vagrants; and, if prisoners, jail-gang twelve months. Persons 
returning false accounts, to be dealt with according to the decision 
of a bench of magistrates. 


(<) 


This penalty was generally the last clause in nearly all 
the “General Orders’’ issued by the Governor commanding 
a muster, and it was enforced, without the slightest com- 
punction, whenever occasion arose. ‘The commission and 
instructions under which the Governor of the early days 
acted, conferred power which practically constituted him a 
despot. 
with the most enlarged rights and privileges, uncontrolled 


He was made Governor and Captain-General, 


by any council, with authority to pardon all offences 
(treason and murder excepted), to impose duties, to grant 
lands, and to issue colonial regulations; and it is in evidence 
from Governor Bligh, before the Select Committee on 
Transportation, presided over by the Hon. George Eden, 
that to the breach of some of these regulations, issued at 
the sole will of the Governor, a punishment of 500 lashes 
was annexed, and to others a fine of £100. Bennett 
indignantly records in his “ History” that free persons 
neglecting to attend musters were treated as vagrants 
and sent to hard labour; and yet, notwithstanding the 
Governor’s absolute direction and control of the entire 
machinery of punishment, hardly a “‘ General Order’ 


> was 


issued commanding a muster which did not lament the 
inaccuracy of the latest returns. 


Faulty, however, as are these returns, they are nob 
without value as affording some estimate of the develop- 
ment of the Colony, and even the “General Orders” 
appointing musters are interesting, inasmuch as in the 
enumeration of the mustering stations, from year to year, 
one is enabled to trace the gradual growth of settlement. 
The earliest returns note only Port Jackson and Norfolk 
Island; Rose Hill (subsequently called Parramatta), was 
afterwards added, and then Toongabbee, and later on the 
Hawkesbury. In 1803, the settlement of Risdon, in Van 
Diemen’s Land, appeared for the first time on the muster- 
sheets; but it was succeeded almost immediately by Sullivan 
Cove, which designation in turn quickly disappeared under 
the general title of the Derwent River, and later still of 
Hobart Town. 
Hill in the general statements of the mother-colony. While 


The same year saw the inclusion of Castle 


in search of a number of convicts, who had absconded from 
the settlement in a boat named the Cumberland, Lieutenant 
Shortland, in 1797, discovered the stream which he called 
the Coal River; here a convict depot was established, 
The 
settlement itself was, however, known variously as Coal River 
and King’s Town for some time before its title settled down 
in the muster-rolls as Newcastle. At the close of the year 
1804, an expedition was despatched to Port Dalrymple, in 
Van Diemen’s Land, in order to establish a military station, 
with a view to forestalling the French. The first landing 


and the stream was subsequently named the Hunter. 
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was made at Outer Cove, now called Georgetown, but the 


station was shortly afterwards removed to the opposite side. 


of the Tamar River, to the indentation known as Western 
Arm, where it received the name of York Town. The 
site did not, however, prove suitable, and this settlement 


was shortly afterwards abandoned for the North Esk, 


where, after some time, it changed its general designation 
of Port Dalrymple for the specific one of Launceston. In 
the name Newtown the general statement of 1806 reveals 
the fact that an outpost had been established between 
Hobart and the old Risdon settlement ; and New Norfolk, 
still further up the river Derwent, chronicles in its name 
the transference of settlers from Norfolk Island to Van 
Diemen’s Land in 1808. At the time of despatching the 
expedition to Port Dalrymple, under Lieutenant-Governor 
Paterson, Governor King issued a ‘general order,’ in 
which he proclaimed the division of the Island into two 
independent governments, designated respectively the 
counties of Buckingham and Cornwall, the dividing line 
being the 42nd parallel of south latitude. Each of these 
governments was subordinate to King only, in his capacity 
of Governor-in-Chief and Captain-General of New South 
Wales and its dependencies ; hence the early returns from 
Van Diemen’s Land are frequently incomplete, as 
Lieutenant-Governor Paterson, the administrator of the 
Port Dalrymple establishment, in the county of Cornwall, 
sent in his reports to head-quarters only intermittently, a 
dereliction of duty which was subsequently sharply repri- 
manded by Governor Bligh. The two counties still figure 
upon the map of Tasmania, but greatly shorn of their 
original magnitude, as they have been subdivided into 
eighteen counties. At the beginning of the Macquarie 
régime, George’s River and Windsor make their appearance, 
and shortly after them are shown, for the first time, such 
names as Minto, Airds, and Appin, in the south of county 
Cumberland. In 1818, Liverpool is included among the 
mustering stations ; and in 1815 vital statistics are given 
for the towns of Castlereagh and Richmond, thus showing 
the spread of settlement along the valley of the Nepean 
River. In the year 1813, Blaxland, Lawson, and Went- 
worth found a route over the Blue Mountains ; in1814, 
Deputy Surveyor-General Evans travelled over the same 
ground and extended their discoveries; in 1815, a road 
was begun and completed to the Macquarie Plains, whereon 
shortly afterwards grew up the little settlement of Bathurst, 
which presentiy began to make its appearance on the 
muster-sheets, while setttlement had reached along the 
coast northward as far as the penal settlement of Port 
Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings River. In 1822 
appear such names as Evan District in county Cumberland, 


Wilberforce on the further bank of the Hawkesbury, 
Illawarra, in county Camden, and Argyleshire. The state- 
ment of 1823 gives the new mustering-stations of Bringelly, 
Campbelltown, and Cawdor; that of 1824, gives as new 
mustering-stations, Melville, in conjunction with the district 
of Bathurst, situated in county Cumberland, and not to be 
confounded with the little settlement of Bathurst on the 
other side of the Blue Mountains ; Moreton Bay, con- 
sequent upon Oxley’s discovery of the Brisbane River 
during the preceding year, and Melville Island, indi- 
cating retention of a military post on the northern 
coast of Australia. In 1825, Emu Plains is given as a 
distinct. mustering-station, as also is the Wellington 
Valley, settlement having extended along the course of 
the Macquarie River from the settlement of Bathurst 
to the junction of the Cudgegong. The coastal country 
between Sydney and Newcastle began slowly to be peopled, 
and also the country extending inland from Neweastle, a 
return of the aborigines in 1826 giving as new districts 
Portland Head, Brisbane Water, Hunter’s River, Paterson’s 
and Wallis’s Plains (now Maitland), Patrick’s Plains (now 
Singleton), and Luskintyre ; in the south, Camden is Jike- 
wiseanewname. The growth of the metropolitan district is 
shown by a return, also dated 1826, which gives the Field of 
Mars as a distinct area. The same document enumerates 
such additional districts or parishes as Sackville Reach, Pitt 
Town, Kelso, and Christ’s Church. An aboriginal return 
for 1827 gives Bong Bong, Five Islands, Shoalhaven, and 
Mudgee. In the Census returns of 1828, extension of 
settlement is indicated by the mention of St. Vincent, 
Northumberland, and Durham; under the total for the two 
last-named counties the population of Port Stephens is 
given. The population of the river Manning is also 
recorded ; Penrith takes the place of Emu Plains, and 
Cooke District appears in conjunction with Brin gelly, under 
the county heading of Cumberland. An ecclesiastical return, 
dated 1830, mentions Narrellan, Cabramatta, and Dundas, 
all as being in the county of Cumberland, in which area 
settlement appears to have advanced rather out of propor- 
tion with the facilities afforded as compared with the 
A return 
of marriages, Lirths, and deaths, dated 1831, gives Maitland 


country on the other side of the mountain range. 
in place of Paterson’s and Wallis’s Plains. The Census 
statement of 1833 records the population in counties, the new 
names being Brisbane, Cook, Gloucester, Macquarie, and 
Murray ; Argyleshire has become county Argyle, Bathurst 
County is given instead of the Bathurst settlement, the same 
applies to Camden, and Durham’s population is enumerated 
distinct from that of Northumberland. The Census of 1836 
includes, besides the foregoing, counties Bligh, Georgiana, 
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Hunter, King, Phillip, Roxburgh, Wellington, Westmore- 
The Census 


of 1841 shows, besides the twenty counties, nine com- 


land, and the new settlement of Port Phillip. 


missioners’ districts beyond the boundaries of location, 
namely, those of Wellington, Bligh, Lachlan, Monaro, 
Murrumbidgee, Peel’s River, New England, Clarence River, 
and Macleay River. The progress of settlement in the 
Port Phillip District is evidenced by its division into 
the three counties of Bourke, Grant, and Normanby, 
and the two commissioners’ districts of Western Port and 
Portland Bay. 
Wales proper are Goulburn, Bungonia, Scone, Wollongong, 


Amongst the new towns in New South 


Berrima, Hartley, Paterson, Muswellbrook, Raymond Ter- 
race, Queanbeyan, Yass, East Maitland, West Maitland, 
Singleton, and Gosford ; and in the Port Phillip District, 
Melbourne and Geelong. In the Census of 1846 Auckland 
is added to the list of counties on account of its being the 
background to the whaling stations at Twofold Bay, and 
in the commissioners’ districts the Liverpool Plains appear 


to have taken the place of Peel’s River. Among the new 


towns are Albury, Braidwood, Carcoar, Eden, Gundagai, 
Morpeth, Mudgee, and Stockton. In 1851 the commis- 
sioners’ districts appear as squatting districts, in which 
Monaro includes the county of Auckland, and the new 
names given are the Western Lower Darling, the Eastern 
Lower Darling, and Gwydir. The wool-growing industry 
had spread also to the Moreton Bay province, in which 
division of the Colony was “ the reputed county of Stanley,” 
and the squatting districts of Darling Downs, Burnett, 
Maranoa, Wide Bay, and Moreton. Among the new towns 
of the 1851 Census were Armidale, Grafton, Kempsey, 
and Wagga. In 1856, Albert was 
added to the commissioners’ districts, and Deniliquin, 
Orange, and Tenterfield appear as new towns. It is not, 
however, necessary to trace the development of settlement 
Enough has been said to show 


Kiama, Tamworth, 


down to the present time. 
that in the reports of the early musters, and in the census 
returns of a later period, the. growth of the Colony is to 
be found traced in skeleton as clearly as though it were 
written in the pages of history. 








CHAPTER X. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE COLONY TO THE YEAR 1800. 


“THE FIRST FLEET.” 


HE number of people who embarked in the ships of 

the “ First Fleet” is variously stated, but, according 

to a collation of the earliest returns of Phillip and Collins, 
it must have been 1,083, of whom 10 were civil officers ; 
212 formed the military establishment, including officers ; 
45 (28 women and 17 children) were wives and families of 
the military ; while the.convicts, with their children, num- 
bered about 816. It is worthy of note that Phillip, in 
his “ Voyage,” records 778 convicts, of whom 586 were 
men and 192 were women. Ina summary in the preface 
to this same book, he gives, however, different figures ; the 
number being—males, 600, females, 250; total, 850. 
The “ Voyage,” moreover, contains, in an appendix, “a list 
of convicts sent to New South Wales in 1787,” giving 
their names, where convicted, date of conviction, and term 
of sentence. The total number thus stated amounts to 
775, a number which agrees with the total given by Captain 
Watkin Tench, who records 565 men, 192 women, and 18 
children; but neither Phillip nor Tench makes any reference 
to the 81 free persons mentioned by other historians. In 
the “ History of New Holland,’ published by Stockdale 
in 1787, before the departure of the “ Fleet,” the number 
of male convicts is stated as 600, of female convicts as 
178, making a total of 778. A return ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed on the 15th of February, 
1810, records 607 convicts who were embarked for New 
South Wales in the spring of 1787, and 286 who were 
embarked, some in February and some in April, of the 
same year, the total number, therefore, was 893. In the 
above return, the 286 convicts referred to comprised 184 
males and 102 females. In another parliamentary report 
on transportation, dated 1819, the male convicts are 
recorded as 184, and the female convicts as 100. It will 
be observed that Phillip agrees with the “ History” pub- 
lished by Stockdale in one of his totals, namely,778, although 


the constituent numbers are different. In “A Treatise 


on the Police of the Metropolis,” by P. Colquhoun, LL.D., 


the author, quoting from the “Twenty-eighth Report 
of the Select Committee on Finance,” printed by order 
of the House of Commons, 26th June, 1798, also gives 
the number of male and female convicts transported by 
the “ First Fleet”? as 778; but he mentions in addition 17 
children, which brings the total up to 795. Lieutenant 
King’s manuscript journal of the voyage to Botany Bay 
presents a specific account of each ship in the “ Fleet,” 
including the number of convicts on board the transports. 
The number of male convicts is stated by him as 563, the 
female as 189; total, 752. 


his account of the colony, gives a similar return, showing 


Collins, in the introduction to 


the number of male convicts on board as 564; of females, 
192; total, 756. 

According to some authorities, the number of persons, 
bond and free, who embarked in the ‘First Fleet’ for 
Botany Bay was 1,044. Captain Hunter, when giving 
evidence before a select committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to report on transportation, stated that 19 
deaths had occurred during the voyage, and yet we 
are variously informed that the number debarked was 
1,030, 1,038, and 1,036. It is, indeed, exceedingly diffi- 
cult to establish with anything like certainty the actual 
number embarked and landed; there are so many author- 
ities whose opportunities of knowing the truth were 
equal, and yet every statement made conflicts with 
every other. One of the earliest returns (a list of 
ships and accommodation in response to a query made 
by Under-Secretary Nepean) gives the total of convicts 
intended to be forwarded as 600 males and 180 females, 
and the marines as 174 men and 48 women, 80 of the 
last-mentioned being wives of marines. This document 
is dated the 80th December, 1786. The ships enumerated 
therein are the Alexander, the Scarborough, the Friend- 
ship, the Charlotte, the Lady Penrhyn, and a “ship 
to be taken up’: this was the Prince of Wales, which, 
however, conveyed only 2 male and 47 female convicts. 
The Lady Penrhyn, originally fitted up for 102 female 














prisoners, was overcrowded, and this fact is mentioned by 
Captain Phillip, prior to the sailing of the “ First Fleet,” 
in a postscript to a letter addressed to: Under-Secretary 
Nepean, and dated April the 11th, 1787. Phillip writes :— 


‘* By some mistake, 109 women and children are put on board the 
Lady Penrhyn, though that ship was only intended to carry 102, 
and with propriety should not have more than two-thirds of that 
number.” 


The “ First Fleet” weighed anchor on the 13th of May, 
1787. A month previously a return, dated the 15th of 
April, records the number embarked on board the transports 
as: Marines (inclusive of officers), 211; wives of marines, 
80; children of marines, male, 7—female, 5; male convicts, 
565; female convicts, 153; children of convicts, male, 6— 
female, 5; total number cf marines, convicts, and children, 
982. 
return shows 720, instead of 729 as above, and reduces 
the total, therefore, to 973. 
closure to Under-Secretary Nepean, dated from Santa 


The detailed enumeration of the convicts in this 
Captain Phillip, in an en- 


Cruz, states the garrison and convicts on board the trans- 
ports, on the 10th of June, 1787, as: Marines, including 
officers, 197; marines’ wives, 28; marines’ children, 17 ; 
chaplain and wife, surveyor-general, surgeon and assistants, 
and servants, 10; men convicts, 558 ; women convicts, 192 ; 
Total number victualled, 1,015. The dead 
and missing on the same date are given as: “ Convicts 


children, 13. 


dead since they were embarked, 21; convict children do. 
do., 3; reed. H.M.’s pardon before the ship left England, 2.” 
From Rio Janeiro, Phillip sent, with a despatch to Lord 
Sydney, dated 2nd of September, 1787, two enclosures, 
entitled ‘General Return of the four Companies of Marines 
detached to serve in the settlement in New South Wales,” 
and “ Return of the male and female convicts and their 
children.” 
as 211, including officers, and the convicts as male, 552 ; 
female, 190; male children, 7; female children, 7: total 
number of marines and convicts, 967. 


In these documents the military force is given 


The mortality 
record, since leaving England on the 13th of May, 1787, up 
to the end of September, was: Convicts, 15; and a “ child 
of a marine.” 


THE SETTLEMENT AT SYDNEY COVE. 
tovernor Phillip proclaimed the Colony of New South 
Wales at Dawes’ Point on the 7th of February, 1788; and 
a week afterwards, Lieutenant P. G. King was despatched 
to Norfolk Island, where he arrived on the 5th of March. 


In the month of June following Phillip’s landing, a 
statement was made out of the number of persons who had 
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died since their embarkation in England, and was found to 
reach a total of 89, of whom 8 were free persons and 81 
convicts. The Governor, writing to Lord Sydney on July 
the 9th, 1788, states the dead and missing as 87, and from 
the figures submitted it would appear that the number 
debarked on January the 26th was probably 1,035. Phillip 
remarks :-— 

Of the convicts, 36 men and 4 women died on the passage, 20 men 
and $8 women since landing, 11 men and one woman absconded, 4 
have been executed, and 3 killed by the natives. The number of 
convicts now employed in erecting the necessary buildings and 
cultivating the lands only amounts to 320—and the whole number of 


people victualled amounts to 966—consequently we have only the 
labour of a part to provide for the whole. 


Now, assuming that the 22 persons who left the settle- 
ment for Norfolk Island in the preceding February not to 
be included in the 966 referred to above, the total number 
embarked in England must have been 1,075. Of these 
40 had died on the passage ; number landed, 1035 ; of these 
again 47 were “dead and missing,” and 22 had left for 
Norfolk Island; total number in the settlement on July 
the 9th, 1788, 966. If, however, Phillip has included the 
detachment sent to Norfolk Island in his total count, the 
number landed in New South Wales would necessarily be 
only 1,013. Unfortunately, it appears from a return dated 
28th September, 1788, and signed by David Collins, the 
Governor’s Secretary, that the number of deaths on the 
passage was 48 instead of 40, the previous mortality 
bill taking account only of convicts, There died also on 
the passage a marine, a marine’s wife, a marine’s child, 
Onshore, the additional deaths 
were 3 marines, 2 children of marines, 4 convict women, 
9 convict children, and 3 convicts, or a total since landing 
of 68 dead and missing, or of 116 since leaving England. 


and 5 children of convicts. 


THE POPULATION IN 1790. 


Although the records of the first musters taken in the 
Colony appear not to have been preserved, the Governor's 
despatches to the Secretary of State for the Colonies con- 
tain from time to time numerous references to the number 
and constitution of the people. Writing to Lord Sydney 
on February 12th, 1790, Phillip remarks :— 

As near two years have now passed since we first landed in this 
country, some judgment may be formed of the climate, and I believe 


a finer or more healthy climate is not to be found in any part of the 
world. Of 1,030 people who landed, many of whom were worn 


out by old age, the scurvy and various disorders, only 72 have died 
in one-and-twenty months; and by the surgeon’s returns it appears 
that 26 of those died from disorders of long standing, and which it 
is more than probable would have carried them off much sooner in 
England, Fifty-nine children have been born in the above time. 
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This would make the population on February 12th, 1790, 
1,017, provided the Governor included those executed, 
killed by natives, etc., in his tally of deaths. 
part of the same despatch the Governor observes that 
“only 2 convicts have suffered death in the last year 
(1789) ; four were executed the first year” (1788). In 
the month of March in the year 1790, 6 marines were 
hanged for theft; but it does not appear that the Governor 
included these executions in his mortality bill. On April 
the 11th, 1790, Phillip, in a despatch to Lord Sydney, 


writes :— 


In another 


The numbers at Norfolk Island, including those now sent, are— 

Civil, military, and free people, 90; male convicts, 191; female 
convicts, 100; and children, 37. There remain at this Sitlomest 
Civil and military, 141; women and children, 60; male convicts, 
297 ; female convicts, 70; and children, 23. 
This statement shows the total number of the inhabitants 
of Port Jackson, on April 11th, 1790, to have been 591, 
while that of Norfolk Island was 418, or a total for both 
settlements of 1,009. 


The first instalment of population to Norfolk Island was 
almost insignificant, consisting of only 22 persons, of whom 
9 were male and 6 were female convicts ; the free persons 
comprised, besides the commandant, a surgeon, a petty 
officer, two privates, and two persons understanding 
flax dressing. The mortality amongst the convicts must, 
however, have been somewhat severe during the first years 
of occupation, as a return in the Colonial Office shows, 
from March, 1788, to February, 1789, 25 deaths of males 
and 10 of females. From the last mentioned date to 
March, 1790, the records register 72 deaths of males and 
22 of females ; although at the taking of the mguster (the 
results of which are given above) in the month of April 
following, the population of the island was only 418 
persons of all classes. 


In the month of June, 1790, arrived the “Second 
Fleet”; or at least a portion of it, pre-eminent among 
convict flotillas for the terrible mortality during its voyage 
to these shores. The Lady Juliana anchored in Sydney 
Cove on the 3rd of June, and acted as herald for the store- 
ship Justinian and the 8 transports that followed her. 
During the voyage the first mentioned vessel lost only 5 
but the 
Neptune, the Scarborough, and the Surprize, conveying 
mainly male convicts, suffered greatly. At the Cape of 
Good Hope, on the 24th of April, 69 deaths were recorded ; 
by the time the ships arrived in Port Jackson the number 
of deaths was—males, 256; females,11; these, with the 


out of a consignment of 226 female convicts ; 


11 males who died before leaving England, make the death 
Phillip records the number embarked as 1,017 


total 278. 


18QI. 


males and 89 females, and he shows the number that landed 


as 939 males and 78 females. Here the Governor has 
fallen into some error, for the number debarked, inclusive 
of women, was 1,017, and the number embarked, according 
to the arrangement of his table, 1,195 males and 89 
females. The tally of those embarked does not, of course, 
include the convicts returned from the ships previous 
which was as follows:—The 


and the Scarborough, 


to their leaving England ; 
Neptune, 3; the Surprize, 2; 
6; total, 11. In addition to the convicts landed, who 
formed part of the original indents of the three trans- 


ports, the Neptune carried 12 and the Scarborough 


_§ prisoners from the Cape of Good Hope to Sydney. They 


had been carried thither in the Guardian, which had 
been wrecked by collision with an iceberg in 1789. The 
accession to the convict population in 1790 was, therefore, 
males, 959, and females, 299. Of these 488 were under 
medical treatment, although when the ships arrived there 
were not 50 sick people in the Colony. The Rev. R. 
Johnson, the Colony’s earliest chaplain, in a letter to a 
friend in England, writes :— 

The Lady Juliana brought out from England 226 women 


convicts, out of which she had only buried 5. The case was much 
otherwise with the other three ships. 


There were on board :— 


Died on board. Sick landed. 
The Neptune, 520 ........ccoreessee 163 269 
The Scarborough, 252. ....... OE 68 96 
The Surprize, ZI)... ssseetseess 42 12] 


a great number have died—(since landing) ; : 
baa panied not less than 86 since they landed—84 convicts, 1 
child, and 1 soldier. 


The preceding letter of the Rev. R. Johnson’s differs 
considerably in its statement of those who died on the 
passage and those landed from the official return made in 
the Governor’s letter to the Colonial Office on July the 
13th, 1790. 


One of the earliest of the records which have come 
down to us is that preserved in Governor Hunter’s 
“ Historical Journal.” It is termed, “A General Return 
of Male Convicts, with their respective employments, on 
the 23rd July, 1790,” and gives 729 prisoners as being 
stationed at Sydney, and 179 at Rose Hill, making a total 
of 908, a number which was considerably increased during 
the following two years. The return referred to above 
is a quaint and curious document. It is in effect a history 
in brief of the progress of the settlement, and every 
item is specific in the extreme, the exact employment 
of each prisoner in the Colony being accurately detailed. 
It will be remarked that the total of male convicts 
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employed, viz., 908, exceeds by 317 the total number of 
such persons in the Colony on April the 11th, that is to 
say, three months previously, when the male convicts in 
the settlement mustered only 297, and the total popula- 
tion 591. These figures show that the mortality of those 
landed from the “ Second Fleet” must have been appalling. 
The labour return records the number of male convicts 
as only 908, yet according to the statements of those 
debarked.from the “ Second Fleet,” even deducting the 84 
recorded by the Rev. R. Johnson as having died since 
landing, there should have been at least 1,172. It would, 
therefore, appear that 264 male convicts died within the 
six weeks following the arrival of the ‘Second Fleet.” 
This mortality seems to have been confined to those who 
came by that fleet, hence there must have been a mor- 
tality since leaving England of 604 out of a total of 
1,195 male convicts embarked in the Neptune, Scar- 
borough, and Surprize, a sacrifice of life long and bitterly 
remembered in the Colony. 


By the “Second Fleet” arrived also in Port Jackson 
the first detachment of the New South Wales Corps. It 
numbered 112, officers included. The marines serving in 
the Colony at the same date numbered 128, officers 
included, so the total strength of the military establishment 
of New South Wales was at that time 240. The original 
draft of the constitution of the new Corps estimated its 
strength at 317, of whom 17 were to be officers, 24 non- 
commissioned officers ; 8 drummers, and 268 rank and file ; 
but the Right. Hon. W. W. Grenville, in making arrange- 
ments for its conveyance to Port Jackson, mentions the 
Corps as comprising three companies, numbering 241 men, 
officers included. At the beginning of the year 1790, 
Major Grose’s return recorded 51 officers, 269 privates, 
50 women, and 27 children, making a total of 8397 embarked 
on board the Neptune, the Scarborough, the Surprize, 
and the Gorgon. On board the three firstnamed ships 
the officers and men numbered 115, the women 20, and the 
children 11. 
appears to have been returned to barracks. The Corps 


The detachment on board the Gorgon 


was subsequently forwarded in captains’ companies and 
sergeants’ guards on board different transports ; and as the 
soldiers arrived, the marines were released from service, 
those preferring to remain in the Colony receiving grants 
of land. The Corps served in New South Wales and its 
dependencies until December, 1809, when it was replaced, 
on account of its share in the rebellion against Governor 


Bligh, by the 73rd Regiment. On the 10th of April, 


1810, the Corps left Sydney for England. «It was subse- 
quently known as the 102nd Regiment. 


The population of New South Wales and Norfolk Island 
on the 25th of July, 1790, is detailed in a document 
entitled “Total Number of people victualled in New 
South Wales and its Dependencies.’ It is very particular 
in its enumeration, and mentions with considerable cireum- 
stance the names of “ Lieut. Maxwell, invalided from His 
Majesty’s ship Sirius”; “Lieut. Edgar, Superintendent, 
from the Lady Juliana, transport”; and “ Surgeon Mr. 
Alley, from do.” The population of New South Wales 
is given as 1,715, and that of Norfolk Island as 524; 
total, 2,239. 


The inhabitants of Sydney were estimated as 1,455, while 
260 persons were stationed at Rose Hill. Of the latter, 
25 were soldiers, including 9 marines; 1 woman and 3 
children belonged to the military, 2 were officers of the 
civil department, 2 were superintendents, and the re- 
mainder were convicts, viz.:—179 males, 42 females, and 
6 children. The number of convicts was 1,640, of these, 
1,313, viz., 908 males, 358 females, and 47 children, 
were in New South Wales, and 827, viz., 191 males, 
100 females, and 36 children,- at Norfolk Island. The 
convicts stationed at Sydney were—males 729, females 
316, and children 41. The civil department in the parent 
colony comprised the Governor and 11 officers, with 2 
women who were probably servants. There were be- 
sides 5 superintendents and a child, 2 lieutenants and 
a surgeon from ships in the harbour, 44 men belonging 
to the Sirius and one from the Supply, and two natives 
The total military establish- 
men, 321; women, 42 ; 


victualled at the public cost. 
ment in both settlements was 
children, 56 ; total, 419. The marines contributed to the 
establishment 218 men, 31 women, and 44 children ; while 
the New South Wales Corps numbered 103 men, with 11 
women, and 12 children. The military stationed at Sydney 
was composed of 116 marines and 87 of the New South 
Wales Corps. The women and the children of the soldiery 
at Sydney were 37 and 52 respectively. At Norfolk Island 
were stationed 93 marines, with 4 women anda child. The 
civil department at Norfolk Island consisted only of the 
There were also 





Lieutenant-Governor and one civil officer. 
on the Island at the time 94 men belonging to the Sirius 
and 3 “free men.” At Sydney, the return remarks, there 
were 6 women “ wives of convicts,’ and 5 “children of 
convicts.” Of the 2,239 persons victualled from the stores 
in both settlements, 1,586 were men, 508 women, and 145 
children—sex not distinguished. Of the 1,715 persons in 
New South Wales, 1,203 were men, 404 women, and 108 
children ; and of the 524 persons on Norfolk Island, 383 


were men, 104 women, and 87 children. Jt must be 
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remembered, however, that of the total 2,239 in both 
settlements 142 were officers and seamen from the Sirius 
and other ships. 


On the 27th of December, 1790, a calculation was 
made of the state of the settlements at Norfolk Island 
and Port Jackson, the total number of inhabitants being 
recorded as 2,545; there is ample evidence that this return 
is only a rough approximation from the victualling books, 
without taking into consideration the deaths of those who 
arrived by the “Second Fleet.”” If the number of male 
couvicts who died since the date of the returns made 
by Governor Phillip be deducted from the total as given 
in this statement, the remainder will be found to be 
2,281, or 42 more than the July muster, an increase 
due doubtless to the excess of births over deaths for 
the intervening period. 


THE POPULATION IN 1791. 


A return of the “State of the Settlement on Norfolk 
Island,” dated the 11th of February, 1791, shows an 
increase in the inhabitants of that settlement of 103 
persons. The officers and seamen of the Sirius appear 
to have been withdrawn, and the military reduced from 93 
officers and men to 78. The “ free people ” are recorded as 
5; but the convicts are enumerated as—males, 227; females, 
245; and children, 62. The total number of the convict 
class in July, 1790, was 327; in February, 1791, it was 
534; 387 male and 157 female convicts having been con- 
veyed to the Island by the Surprize in the month of 
June, 1790, and the remainder of the increase being due, 
probably, to births of convict children. A note is appended 
to the return which reads as follows :—“ N.B.—It appears 
from the surgeon’s returns that only one man, one woman, 
and one child have died natural deaths since the Island was 
first settled.” A return was made up to March, 1790, when 
the total number of deaths recorded from the beginning of 
the settiement in 1788 was given as males 97, and females 
32, total, 129; hence there must have been a surprising 
number of non-natural deaths. 


A document entitled, ‘‘ State of the Settlements at Port 
Jackson and Norfolk Island, the 18th of November, 1791,” 
shows a total population of 4,059. Of these, 3,339 belonged 
to the convict class; 2,013 males, 845 females, and 77 
children were stationed at Sydney and Parramatta; 506 
males, 242 females, and 80 children at Norfolk Island ; and 
51 males, 21 females, and 4 children were on their way 


thither. The explanation of the large increase in the 


number of convicts is found in the arrival at various dates, 
from July the 9th to October the 16th, 1791, of ten sail of 
transports accompanied by H.M.S. Gorgon, the first 
man-o’-war to enter the harbour since the foundation of the 
Colony, bringing to Port Jackson, according to Collins’s 
estimate, 1,881 persons, exclusive of the military appointed 
to guard them. According to one return, the “Third 
Fleet’ had on board 1,875 male and 175 female convicts, 


total, 2,050; but the mortality during the passage out was 


Governor Phillip, in a letter to Lord 
Grenville, writes :— 


rather heavy. 


Of the convicts mentioned by your Lordship to be sent out, 1,695 
males and 168 females have been landed, with 6 free women and 
10 children. It appears by the returns from the transports that 194 
males, 4 females, and one child died on the passage. The 
surgeon’s returns of this day are: ‘‘ Under special medical treat- 
ment and incapable of labour, 626—576 of whom are those landed 
from the last ships.” 


An examination of this passage from the Governor's 
letter shows that the number embarked in the ships of the 
“Third Fleet”? must have been 2,078, and the number 
landed 1,879. In other respects the settlement was much 
the same as in the preceding year. The military establish- 
ment had been slightly increased ; about 40 or 50 convicts 
whose sentences had expired had turned to agriculture, 
and there were also some 40 or more free settlers. The 
population of Norfolk Island had, however, grown inordi- 
nately, and Lieutenant-Governor King, in a despatch 
addressed to Under Secretary Nepean, dated the 23rd 
November, 1791, writes :-— 

Had I remained here, and no more people had been sent after 
January, 1890, I am certain this island would now have been nearly 
independent for flour. Our numbers were then 160 in all. Only 
twenty-two months has elapsed since that time, and the numbers 
have increased to 1,000 men, women, and children ; still less, there- 


fore, it cannot be wondered at, if the independency of this island is 
still removed to a greater distance of time, 


It is, however, very possible that King’s views of the 
situation on Norfolk Island were not identical with those 


of the authorities, whose intentions the Lieutenant- 


Governor may not have entirely gauged. 


Of the “ free settlers” Phillip writes to Lord Grenville, 
under date November the 5th, 1791 :— 


We have now 86* settlers here and at Norfolk Island—that is, 
31 from the marines, 11 seamen, and 44 from those convicts whose 
sentences have expired. There are, likewise, more marines who 
have desired to be received as settlers when the detachment is to be 
embarked. The first settler was a convict, whose. time 
being expired, an hut was built, and oge acre and an half of ground 
cleared for him at Parramatta, he@ntered on his farm of 30 acres 


* The official returns give 87. 
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the 21st of November, 1789, and was supported from the public store 
until the 25th of February, 1791, when he declined receiving any 
further support, being then able to maintain himself. He has since 
married, and has a child, both of whom he wishes to take off the 
public store next Christmas. 


A return dated the 15th of December, 1791, gives the 
number of settlers in both settlements as 147. Of these 
45 had settled at and near Parramatta, and 102 at Norfolk 
Island. Thirty-four settlers in New South Wales and 39 
at Norfolk Island were convicts whose sentences of trans- 
portation had expired. The remainder were seamen and 
marines who preferred to remain in the Colony to return- 
ing to England. 


On December the 13th, 1791, the marines, whose places 
had been filled by detachments of the newly-raised New 
South Wales Corps, embarked on board H.M.S. Gorgon 
to the number of 90. The Gorgon sailed on the 18th 
of the same month. The strength of the military force 
remaining in the settlements was 338, of which number 64 
only were marines. On the 14th February, 1792, the 
transport Pitt arrived in Sydney Harbour with another 
detachment of the New South Wales Corps and 319 male 
The 
soldiery numbered 68 of all ranks, with 11 women and 6 


and 49 female convicts, 5 children, and 7 free women. 
children. The health of both convicts and military was 
exceedingly bad on their arrival in Port Jackson. During 
the passage 13 soldiers, 7 seamen, 20 male convicts, and 9 
women had died, and 120 male convicts were sick when 
landed. On March the 26th, 1792, there were serving at 
Sydney, Parramatta, and Norfolk Island, 340 officers and 
privates of the New South Wales Corps. According to 
some official returns no fewer than 2,407 convicts of both 
sexes were sent to Port Jackson during the year 1791. 


THE POPULATION IN 1792. 


The population of the settlements in New South Wales 
and Norfoik Island on March 29th, 1792, was 4,192, as 
will be seen from the following extract from a despatch 
from Governor Phillip to Under-Secretary Nepean, dated 
at Sydney, 29th March, 1792 :— 


The Commissary’s return of the provisions remaining in store (in 
which what has been received from the Pitt and what has been 
purchased from the commander of that ship are included) and of the 
number of people in the colony is inclosed in my letter to Mr. 
Secretary Dundas, and by which it will appear that our numbers 
here and at Norfolk Island amount to 3,277 males, 691 females, and 
294 children. A great quantity of provisions are consumed daily 
by such a number of people, and 9 or 12 months’ provisions brought 
by the transports for the 300 or 400 convicts they are bringing out, 
last but a short time when divided amongst such numbers, 


(e) 


33 


Extract from a letter to Governor Phillip from Lieu- 
tenant-Governor King, dated Sydney, Norfolk Island, 
September 19th, 1792 :— 


(Population of Norfolk Island.) 


‘¢ The following is an exact statement of the numbers now on the 
island :— 


Officers, civil and military, non-commissioned officers, and free 





people, with their wives and children ..........:csseseeseeeenees 121 
Settlers from the marines, seamen, and CONVICTS ......ceseeeeee ees 123 
Wives, women, and children belonging to the above ............ 179 
Convicts taken off the store by settlers, and convicts who have 

served their time of transportation, and who provide for 

themselves—men, 59; women, 17............0+ Seis seceevaceeews 76 
Servants to officers, overseers, watchmen, under the Provost- 

Martial, hospital cooks, barbers, taylors, bakers employed — 

at the stores, shoemakers, and assisting the surveyor ...... 101 
Clearing half-acres, &c., for settlers ...........c.eseseeeseseeeeeeeeees 60 
Average number of sick during the month,’ including invalids 91 
Women who do not work, from being incapacitated, living with 

officers as washing-women, having young children, and 

Childrenwecenvs ccrianarercrcncalereren cueetaccenestcekenccremerce 13 

Ota seen Ro cuiceaheenaavamcensnres 888 


‘¢ Deduct 59 men and 17 women off the store, remains 812 persons 
on the island, who do nothing towards maintaining themselves, 


“The whole number of souls on the island is 1,115, from which 
number taking 812, there remains 303 convicts (including 22 females) 
to carry on all the works, namely, sawing, carpenters, boat-building, 
blacksmiths, shingle-makers, charcoal-burners, masons and labourers, 
quarrymen, lime-burners, lath-makers, paling, barrow-men, bringing 
stones for building, and the cultivation of the ground for the public 
use, thatchers, thrashers, &c.; 158 of the above are constantly 
employed in cultivation,.consequently 145 remain to carry on the 
other works. I have made the above statement in order to give 
your Excellency an idea of the small progress we have made since 
being on a reduced ration.” 


By a return of settlers and “persons to whom lands 
have been granted,” dated the 8th of October, 1792, the 
number engaged in cultivating the soil on their own 
account is given as 170, of whom 66 were settled “at and 
near Parramatta,” and 104 at Norfolk Island. However, in 
the latter scttlement 45 were returned as “ desirous of 
becoming settlers, convicts whose terms are expired.” In 
New South Wales, 53 settlers were from convicts with 
expired sentences, and one was an emancipated convict 
who acted as assistant-surgeon. The majority of settlers 
in Norfolk Island were recruited from seamen and from 
marines, of whom only 23 remained on duty in October, 


1792. 


The Statement of the Inhabitants, dated November, 
1791, gave a total for both settlements of 4,059. Phillip, 
in March, 1792, recorded the total as 4,192. The Pitt, 
between these dates, had landed 465 persons, including a 








portion of the New South Wales Corps, their wives and 
children, and over 870 convicts; yet a muster taken on the 
18th of March gave a total of only 4,204. The mortality 
amongst the last reinforcement of convicts was this year, 
however, appalling. Collins, in his “ Historical Account,” 
mentions the fact that only 50 convicts out of 122 brought 
from Ireland by the Queen transport were alive at the 
beginning of May. In another part of his work he gives 
the following death list:—Civil department, 2; soldiers, 6; 
male convicts, 418; female convicts, 18; and children, 
29. There were besides, one convict executed and 3 male 
convicts who had taken to the woods, “making,” says 
Collins—although his addition is not quite apparent— 
“decrease by death of four hundred and eighty-two 
persons.” In consequence of this high death-rate the 
population of New South Wales and Norfolk Island was, 
on the 8th of December, 1792, 4,218—the total arrived at 
by the statement is 4,203. The distribution of the inhabi- 
tants according to districts, on this date, was: Sydney, 
1,170 ; Parramatta and Toongabbee, 1,907 ; Norfolk Island, 
1,121; and en route for the last-named settlement, 15. 
The men greatly outnumbered the women, there being 
3,143 of the former to only 764 of the latter, or a propor- 
tion of over four to one. The children were 306. The 
convicts in all numbered 3,326, including children; the 
military establishment, 486 ; free people, 40 ; settlers from 
free people, 65; settlers from convicts, 113 ; and emanci- 
pated persons, 15. In these early musters the sex of 
children is never distinguished. In another return the 
population of Norfolk Island is stated as 1,105. 


THE POPULATION IN 1793. 


In the year 1793 the population of Norfolk Island is 
recorded’ as—men, 658; women, 285; and children, 168 ; 
total, 1,056. Of these the civil and military departments 
numbered 87 ; 361 were convicts employed at various work ; 
114 were off the stores; 44 were settlers from marines 
and 47 settlers from convicts; the remainder were women 
and children. ‘There appears to be no record in the 
Colonial Office of the musters taken in New South Wales 
in 1793. This year was remarkable in the annals of trans- 
portation to New South Wales for the indenting of only 
one male convict for the whole twelve months. 


THE POPULATION IN 1794. 


On August the 25th, 1794, the population of the setile- 
ments was stated as 4,659. <A careful examination of the 
figures submitted in this return yields a total instead of 


4,684 ; but discrepancies in addition are quite common in 
the early documents. Since December, 1792, the military 
had been increased by about 140 on the whole establish- 
ment; over four hundred more people were registered as 
being independent of the stores; the ranks of “free people”’ 
had received an accession of 89; while the convicts were 
returned as males, 2,222; females, 664; and children of 
the prisoner class, 321, as against the December, 1792, 
return of males, 2,387; females, 684; and children, 255. 
Thus the actual number of convicts in the Colony appears 
to have diminished by 185 persons, exclusive of children, 
although four convict transports had visited the settlement 
This dis- 


crepancy is doubtless accounted for by the fact that a great 


during the twenty months that had elapsed. 


number had been taken off the stores, and the majority of 
these were convicts whose terms of transportation had 
expired. A separate return of the inhabitants of Norfolk 
Island records a total of 1,004; a return dated March the 
19th, 1794, records a total of 1,025 for the same settlement, 
while a third, dated November, records a total of 955. 


THE POPULATION IN 1795. 


A return dated 25th October, 1795, which is. un- 
fortunately untabulated, gives the total population of the 
settlements at Sydney, Parramatta, and the Hawkesbury, 
as 3,211. An addition of the numbers of the different 
classes into which the people were then divided gives a 
total of 3,328. The total number of persons on Norfolk 
Island is returned as 925, although a correct addition gives 
930. The total number of inhabitants, therefore, for both 
settlements, according to these two statements, was 4,258, 
or about 400 less than it was fourteen months before. In 
the muster of 1795 the civil and military departments 
together number 31 persons less than in the muster of the 
preceding year ; those not victualled from the public stores, 
24less; free people, 44 less; settlers from free people, 180 
less ; male convicts, 569 less; and female convicts, 3 less. 
Settlers from convicts comprise 293 persons in the latter 
return, and the children of the prisoner class have increased 
by 105, while the Vice-Admiralty Court (8), the emanci- 
pists (15), and the natives (5), recorded in the year 1794, 
are not mentioned in the statement of 1795. 


* 


THE POPULATION IN 1796. 

Collins states the population of the settlements in New 
South Wales and Norfolk Island, in August, 1796, as 
4,848, the inhabitants of the parent colony being recorded 
as 3,959. Of these, 2,219 are given as resident at Sydney, 
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965 at Parramatta, and 454 at the Hawkesbury, making a 
total of 3,638 victualled from the public stores, and 321 
not rationed by Government. According to the abstract 
of the statement upon which Collins bases his estimate, 
the total population of New South Wales in the month of 
August, 1796, was 4,019, of which number, 2,622 were men, 
873 were women, and 524 were children; the sex of the 
last-named, as usual in musters of this period, not being 
The proportion of adult males to adult 
In regard to distribution, 


distinguished. 
females was, however, as 3 to 1. 
Sydney already held the position of capital of the Colony, 
containing as it did 2,397 inhabitants. The population 
of Parramatta and Toongabbee was 1,021, while that of 
_ the Hawkesbury District was 601. Since the muster of 
October, 1795, the civil department had been increased 
by 6 persons, the military establishment by 66, free 
people and free settlers by 32; the settlers from the ranks 
of convicts had unaccountably shrunk from 251 in 1795 
to 83 in 1796; emancipated prisoners were recorded as 29 ; 
and the convicts had gained 271 males and 209 females, 
while children of the convict class had received an 
addition to their numbers of 95; 140 more persons had been 
taken off the stores, and 10 natives had been put on. The 
total gain in population of New South Wales, within the ten 
months since the preceding muster, was close upon 700. 
The total number of convicts in the mother colony in 
August, 1796, is given as males, 1,633 ; females, 755 ; total, 
2,388. There were also 407 children of convicts. Collins 
estimated the population of Norfolk Island as 889 at the 
time that the New South Wales muster he quotes from 
was taken. According to a muster of the inhabitants from 
February the 19th to May the 30th, the population of 
Norfolk Island was—men, 568; women, 165; children, 178; 
total, 911. A statement dated the 18th of October gives— 
men, 533; women, 165; children, 189; total, 887. Of 
these, 83 men belonged to the civil and military depart- 
ments, 104 were settlers by grant or lease, 188 were free- 
men hired by the year, or who hired themselves out daily, 
Of the 
women, 40 belonged to the civil and military departments, 
or were employed at public labour, and 125 belonged to 
that class of convicts employed as overseers, artificers, 
watchmen, etc. Of the children, 116 belonged to the 
civil and military departments and to the convicts who 
served as overseers, etc., and 73 to the settlers and the 
freemen who worked for them. A third return states the 
population of Norfolk Island as 903. The population of 
both settlements was probably, therefore, about 4,900. A 
mortality return for Norfolk Island states the deaths from 
12th November, 1791, to 30th May, 1796, as 65, and the 


and the remainder of the men were convicts. 


births for the same period as 148. Another mortality 
return brings the vital statistics of the Island down to the 
18th of October, 1796 (also reckoned from the 12th of 
November, 1791), in which the deaths are recorded as 


137, and the births as 191. 


These mortality returns possess, however, little accuracy 
after the first years of settlement. When the entire colony 
was under the immediate eye of the Commandant it was, of 
course, easy enough to keep a register of vital statistics. 
But when, in course of time, a number of free settlers and 
ticket-of-leave men became scattered over the country, in 
the absence of anything like a system of gathering and 
compiling statistics, such returns of births and deaths as 
were recorded relate only to the instances which came be- 
neath the direct notice of the clergymen of the Established 
Church. 


A return published in the twenty-eighth report of the 
Finance Committee of the House of Commons: gives the 
number of convicts in the two settlements as 3,114. Of 
these, there were in New South Wales on the 31st of 
August, 1796, 1,633 men and 755 women, convicts ; 78 men 
and 5 women, convict settlers victualled; and 20 men and 
9 women, emancipated convicts ; or, 1,731 men and 769 
women in all, making a total of 2,500. In Norfolk Island 
there were on the 22nd of October of the same year, 879 
men and 167 women, convicts; 53 men, convict settlers 
victualled, and 12 men and 3 women, emancipated convicts, 
or in all 444 men and 170 women, making a total of 614. 
The number of convicts in both settlements was—men 
2,012, and women 922; settlers from convicts victualled, 
men 181, and women 5; emancipated convicts, men 32, and 
women 12; total, men 2,175, and women 939; making a 
grand total of 3,114; to which number were added 695 
convicts (including children) sent in 1796 and 1797, and 
the whole number of convicts in the Colony in the year 
1797 was given as 3,809. 


Judge-Advocate Collins, in his “ Account of the English 
Colony in New South Wales,” alludes to a general muster 
made on the 16th of December, 1796, ‘‘ of all descriptions of 
persons, over every part of the Colony, at the same hour,” 
it having been found, even at this early day, 


that in mustering one district at a time, a deception had been 
successfully practised by some of running from one place to another 
and answering to their names at each, thereby drawing provisions 
from both stores, having previously imposed themselves on the store- 
keepers as belonging to their district, 


Collins admits that this practice could not long have 
continued if the storekeepers had only been properly 
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attentive to the directions given them ; but, he characteris- 
tically adds, 
it was almost impossible to guard against the artful and well- 


contrived deceptions which these people were constantly playing off 
to impose upon propriety, regulation, and good order. 


In the volume entitled the “History of New South 
Wales,” alleged to have been written by the notorious 
pickpocket, George Barrington, the population of the Colony 
on the 29th of September, 1796, is stated to have been 3,638 
victualled at the public stores, and 321 not so victualled, 
giving a total of 38,959, which, added to 889 at Norfolk 
Island, made a complete return of 4,848. The value of 
this return, when regarded as historical evidence, is however 
absolutely worthless, every item having been obviously 
Moreover, in view of 
the remarks quoted from the latter work, in a preceding 
paragraph relating to the deceptions practised by con- 


taken from Collins’s ‘ Account.” 


victs and storekeepers alike, little reliance can be placed 
on figures obtained under conditions such as indicated by 
the Judge-Advocate. In his “ Historical and Statistical 
Account of New South Wales,” Dr. Lang gives the popu- 
lation of 1798, not 1796, as 3,959 ; but the difference in 
the years is probably a printer’s error. However that may 
be, the statement of population dated August the 25th, 
1794, gives 4,684 as the number of persons in_ both 
settlements. Subtracting from this total 1,000 persons 
as the population of Norfolk Island, the inhabitants 
of New South Wales may be stated as 3,684, or there- 
The 


transportation returns for the year 1796, so far as they 


about, in the year 1793, referred to by Lang. 


ean be accepted as approximately accurate, enumerate an 
immigration of four hundred convicts, male and female, 
during the twelve months. 


THE POPULATION IN 1797. 


Two returns dated 1797 throw a curious light upon the 
constitution of the settlements and the distribution of 
occupations. One return is a statement of a muster taken 
in Norfolk Island; the other is a labour report for New 
South Wales. The inhabitants of Norfolk Island numbered 
875 on November the 30th, 1797. Of these, 517 were 
men, 160 were women, and 198 were children. Every 


person’s duties are recorded. The Store-keeper, the 


Superintendent, the Master Carpenter, and the Beach 
Master, are mentioned individually, as well as the “ Tool 
Helver,” the three ‘Taylors,’ the “Jailer,” the two 
* Millars,”’ the “ Gardiner at Publick Garden in Arthur’s 
Vale for rearing plants and preserving seeds,’ ‘“ Do, at 
Queensborough for nursing of fruit trees,” the “Town 


Gang” of nine males, the four “ Watchmen,” the 
‘‘ Settlers victualled for working for the Publick,” and the 
“Convicts allowed” to the different departments. The 
women are distinguished as ‘“‘ Wives to the Civil and 
Military,’ ‘“‘ Free women,” “ Settlers wives and those who 
have served their terms of transportation, and are inde- 
pendent of the provision store,” ‘“* Wives and women living 
with overseers, washerwomen, and having young children,” 
and women ‘“‘ Working at the Flax Manufactory.” The 
children are not classed according to sex, and are mentioned 
only as ‘“‘ Children to Civil and Military,” ‘‘ Children sup- 
and ‘ Children victualled from 


? 


ported by their parents,’ 
the stores.” The civil and military departments numbered, 
men 108, women 38, children 14. The 
marines and seamen” were 7; the “Settlers victualled 
for working for the publick,’ 11; the “Settlers from 


convicts who have served their terms,’ 30; the “Settlers 


‘“ Settlers from 


from convicts victualled for working for the publick,” 12; 
the ‘Freemen who are not settlers,’ 10; and ‘“ People 
whose terms have expired working for settlers,” etc., 123 ; 
the ‘ Wives of settlers,’ etc., were 56, and the “ Free 
women,” 3. The New South Wales “Return of Labour,” 
for 1797, is no less curious and specific. Everybody’s 
Most of the handicrafts 
are represented, amongst others mentioned being car- 


functions are minutely detailed. 


penters, wheelwrights, barrow-makers, labourers, ship- 
wrights, caulkers, boat-builders, brick and stone layers, 
plasterers, tailors, tin and copper smiths, hammermen, 
file-grinders, a farrier, locksmiths, cutlers, a cooper, 
sawyers, etc. There are also entries of a more explanatory 
nature ; for instance, 24 men are recorded as “makeing of 
bricks,” and 6 men as “ makeing of tiles,’ at Sydney ; 
‘“‘two overseers and 12 men to two timber carriages’; 3 
and 2 “splitting of shingles” ; 


? 


men “splitting of laths,’ 
‘one coxswain and eight men belonging to His Excellency 
the Governor’s boats”; 5 men ‘ burning shells into lime” ; 
§ men ‘burning charcoal’; 11 men “bringing timber” ; 
18 men “in care of Government cattle” ; ‘‘eight men, old 
and feeble, taking care of hutts”; “one do. made six dozen 
brooms per week”’; ‘‘seventy-four men made a large shed”; 
“one man getting wood and water for the guard-house”’: a 
“oardiner,” a “bellman,” a “sexton,” “one ropemaker and 
one assistant,” and ‘one executioner and one assistant.” 


THE POPULATION IN 1798. 


Referring again to the Judge-Advocate’s pages, we 
find mention of a general muster which took place on 
the 14th of February, 1798, “in every district of the 
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Colony, at which every labouring man, whether free or 
convict, was obliged to appear.” On the morning of the 
following day, the 15th, the settlers were called over, 
previous to which, the Governor, in his patriarchal 
character, and in response to certain complaints which had 
reached his ears, made a speech, promising to do all in his 
power to adjust their grievances, and counselling and 
exhorting in accordance with the principles of the direct 
After the settlers, 


the women and children were mustered, “‘ and were found to 


personal government of the early days. 


compose a very considerable part of the settlement.” In 
the history called Barrington’s, the account of this muster 
as detailed by Collins, is repeated with little variation. 


A return of the inhabitants of Norfolk Island on the 
An abstract yields 
a total of 1,195, while the report gives asa total 879, 
which is probably correct, the population of the preceding 
In all likelihood, the 
class “Convicts most of whom are out of their time” 


10th May, 1798, is very perplexing. 


year having been given as 875. 


(which enumerates 808 men, 149 women, and 189 children), 
comprises also the class “ People not victualled from the 
Public Stores” (which enumerates 151 men, 50 women, 
and 53 children) ; the Commissary’s statement being— 
victualled, 625; not victualled, 254; total, 879. 


THE POPULATION IN 1799. 


The first of the two New South Walés population reports 
for 1799 is entitled “‘ State of the Settlements at Sydney, 
and is dated the 30th June. 
according to distribution of the people, Sydney continues 


Parramatta, &c.,” Herein, 
to lead the other settlements in numerical importance, 
the figures being—Sydney, 2,427; Parramatta and Toon- 
gabbee, 1,328; the Hawkesbury, 956; total,4,711. Inthe 
statement dated 3lst December, 1799, the figures are— 
Sydney, 2,546; Parramatta and Toongabbee, 1,454; the 
‘Hawkesbury, 1,088; total, 5,088, or an increase within 
six months of 377 persons, which is mainly accounted 


for by the arrival of the Hillsborough transport, 
with an assignment of convicts on board. In June, 


there were in New South Wales: 3,066 men, 833 women, 
and 812 children ; in December, there were 3,373 men, 853 
women, and 862 children—the increase for the six months 
being 807 men, 20 women, and 50 children. The convicts 
in December numbered 1,431 men, and 500 women, thus 
showing an inctease of 187 male prisoners. The civil 
department consisted of 43 persons, viz., men 26, women 6, 
children 11; the military establishment comprised 447 


men, 114 women, 142 children; total, 703; the free people 
and settlers victualled were men, 170; women, 113; 
children, 95; total, 378, or an increase of 26; the emanci- 
pated people in the Colony were men,27; and women, 8 ; 
the orphans victualled from the stores numbered 30; the 
children of the prisoner class numbered 561; and the 
The total 
number of persons on the stores in June was 3,443, com- 


natives in receipt of rations numbered 10. 


prising men, 1,916; women, 731; and children, 796. In 
December, the total number was 3,691, comprising men, 
2.111; women, 741; and children, 889. The remainder of 
the inhabitants of New South Wales not comprised in any 
of the foregoing categories, consisted of “Free People and 
Settlers not victualled,” which at the Junemuster numbered 
1,268 persons—men, 1,150; women, 102; and children 16 
—and at the latter period 1,397 persons—men, 1,262; 
women, 112; and children, 23. Exclusive of children, 
whose sex is not distinguished, the proportion of males to 
females in New South Wales was in June, 1799, as 11 to 3, 
and in December of the same year as nearly 4 to 1. In 
some books on New South Wales the population for this 
year is given as 5,557, a total which agrees with neither of 


the detailed statements quoted above. 


THE POPULATION IN 1800. 


During the month of July, 1800, the ship Buffalo 
being ready for the homeward voyage, a general muster 
was ordered, so that returns might be transmitted to 
England by that ship. The business of enumeration was 
attended to by Lieutenant-Governor King, and other officers 
of the settlement, and a summary was despatched of the 
inhabitants of the several districts that made up the little 
colony. The statement is one of the most elaborate 
of any of the early musters, and is divided into three 
The first deals with “the distribution of free 


men and male convicts not holding ground by grant 


parts. 


> 


or lease, and supported by the Crown;” the second 
with “ the distribution of free women and female convicts 
uot holding ground by grant or lease, and supported by 
the Crown;” while the third part is a “ general statement 
for all the inhabitants of New South Wales.” 


which was begun on the 18th of July and completed on the 


The muster, 


15th of August, is disappointing, inasmuch as no effort is 
made to distinguish free people, not holding ground, from 
convicts. Hence it is utterly impossible to make a com- 
parison between this and other years. The population 


appears to have decreased by 180 during the preceding eight 


months, Sydney being represented by 2,5 
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Parramatta by 1,457, and the Hawkesbury District by 
964. In December, 1799, Sydney contained 2,546 in- 
habitants, Parramatta 1,454, and the Hawkesbury 1,088 ; 
the loss of population was therefore confined to the last- 
named locality. In August, 1800, there were 3,044 men, 971 
women, and 943 children; total, 4,958, as against 5,088 in 
the preceding year. 


The inhabitants of Norfolk Island on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, 1800, numbered 958; of these 519 were men, 165 
women, and 269 children. The civil and military depart- 
ments comprised 115; the settlers from marines, 12; those 
from convicts, 37; settlers victualled working for the 
public, 7; settlers from convicts ditto, 22; free men not 
settlers, 25; people (men) whose terms of transportation 
had expired, and who worked for their living among settlers 
and others, 188; free women, 7; wives of settlers, 58; 


prisoners engaged in agriculture, gardening, employed as 
constables, ete., 1438; convicts allowed to officers, etc., 
29; wives and women living with overseers, etc., 89; 
women at the flax factory, 8; children supported by their 
parents, 66; children victualled by the State, 192; and 
superintendents, ete., 5. 


In the month of September, 1800, Governor Hunter left 
the Colony for England, and four months after his depar- 
ture a general muster of the convicts took place, and 
subsequently a general muster of settlers and other free 
persons. The population then numbered 6,508, including 
961 at Norfolk Island. Dr. Lang states that of the 5,547 
persons residing in New South Wales at this time 776 were 
children, and that one-third of the inhabitants resided in 
Sydney, while the remainder was divided between Parra- 
matta, Prospect, Toongabbee, and Castle Hill. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


FROM THE DEPARTURE OF GOVERNOR HUNTER TO THE YEAR ISI0. 


THE POPULATION IN 1801. 
A LABOUR report, dated January the 6th, 1801, 


enumerates the convicts, and describes their em- 
ployments, at the different settlements in New South 
Wales. 
ployed; at Parramatta, 485; at the Hawkesbury, 115— 
total, 1,111. 
light upon the loose morality of the period. 


There were at Sydney 511 male prisoners em- 


A note by Governor King throws some 
He writes :— 

N.B.—There are 119 convict women victualled from the Stores, 
who are employed in the Woollen and Linen Manufactories, Nurses at 
the Hospital, and living with Overseers, ete.—P.G.K. j 

A labour return for June of the same year gives the 
number of male prisoners employed as—Sydney, 484; 
Parramatta, 408; Hawkesbury, 70; Toongabbee, 180— 
total, 1,142. 

The statement regarding the settlement in New South 
Wales, dated June the 30th, 1801, records 5,547 as the 
number of inhabitants in the Colony, a total which is only 
18 out, the correct figures being 5,529. Of these, the civil 
department comprised 28 men, 8 women, and 10 children— 
total, 46; the military establishment, 509 men, including 
officers, 68 women, and 188 children—total, 765; the 
convicts victualled from the public stores, 1,850 men and 
229 women—total, 1,579, making, with 121 children of the 
prisoner class, 1,700 persons; one native was also rationed 
by the Government. There were in this year on the stores 
79 men designated as belonging to the “ Loyal Association.”’ 
This was a corps of volunteers composed of settlers and 
officials of the civil department, enrolled in compliance 
with an invitation from the Governor, who was alarmed 
by the frequent rumours of a war between England and 
France, and who was in constant dread of a descent of 
the French upon these shores. ‘The corps, although a 
small one, was a welcome augmentation to the detachment 
of military then considered sufficient for the police pro- 
tection of a penal colony, in which the duties of a soldier 


were ordinarily those of a gaoler or a convict guard. 
The “Loyal Association” was victualled at the public 
cost in recompense for its patriotic services, but in times 
of flood (and consequently famine) its members had their 


names removed from the Commissary’s provisioning list 
until more prosperous seasons, or until the arrival of a 
ship with a fresh war alarm warranted their re-entry. 


The class 
numbered 1,870 men, 728 women, and 451 children—total, 


“people not victualled from the stores’ 


2,549 ; wnilst the “settlers not victualled from the stores” 
numbered 375 men and 14 women—total, 389. Com- 
missary Palmer, in a note dated March, 1801, wrote :— 

Since the last Statement, September 28th, 1800, 436 Prisoners and 
Soldiers have been received by the Porpoise, Royal Admiral and 
Ann from England, Ireland and the Cape of Good Hope. 


The total number of inhabitants, according to the state- 
ment of September, 1800, was 4,958. To this add the 
436 prisoners and soldiers for the June muster, and it 
does not make more than 5,394, while the statement for 
the latter date shows 5,529, or an excess of 135 over the 
figures given by an accurate addition of the various classes, 
which excess possibly represents an increase due to births 


_ over deaths. 


The population of Norfolk Island on the 12th March, 
1801, taken four months before that of New South Wales 
for the same year, was 961 persons. This statement agrees 
so nearly with that of the 6th November of the preceding 
Six 


deaths and twelve births are returned as having taken 


year that a detailed examination is not necessary. 


place between the two musters, and there appears to have 
been neither arrivals nor departures by sea otherwise to 
The inhabitants 
of both settlements in June, 1801, would, therefore, be 
about 6,500 persons. 


inflect the population of the settlement. 


THE POPULATION IN 1802. 


The general statement of population, dated May the 
21st, 1802, gives the inhabitants of New South Wales as 
5,866; the addition of the various classes shows a total of 
6,292. This is an exasperating circumstance; but then 
the details of musters rarely agree with the summary. In 
this statement the civil and military departments together 
represent about the same total as they did in June, 1801 ; 
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the Loyal Association, however, does not appear, and 64 
orphans are mentioned who were not separately desig- 
nated at the former muster. The convicts in June, 1801, 
were :—Males, 1,350, and females, 229; in the May muster 
of 1802 the males were shown as 1,197, and the females as 
185, while the children of the convict class had increased 
from 121 to 253. 
1802, was 2,506, as against 2,591 in June of the preceding 


The total number victualled in May, 


year. The people not victualled had, however, increased 
from 1,370 men, 728 women, and 451 children (total 2,549) 
to 1,932 men, 923 women, and 507 children (total 3,362) ; and 
the settlers not victualled had increased from 375 men, and 
The total increase 
men, 391; 
women, 145; children, 227; total, 763; the numbers on 
21st May, 1802, being—men, 4,103; women, 1,192; and 
children, 997. 
sive of children, whose sex is not distinguished) was in the 


14 women to 404 men and 20 women. 
during the eleven months appears to have been 





The proportion of males to females (exclu- 


whole population as seven to two; among the convicts the 
proportion was as twenty to threo nearly. 


A statement dated October the 80th, 1802, five months 
after the muster described in the preceding paragraph, 
records the population of New South Wales as 6,657 ; the 
correct addition of the numbers of the various classes of 
people yields a total of 7,006. The ranks of the convicts 
had been swelled by over 400; numbering in October— 
men, 1,575 ; women, 221; total, 1,796 ; while the children 
of the convict class had during the past five months increased 
from 253 to 288. 
(mostly convicts) and 211 children, and had lost by 
28 women. 


The settlement had gained by 531 men 


The proportion of males to females (ex- 
clusive of children) in the Colony was, in October, 1802, 
as four to one, and the proportion among convicts of males 
to females was as seven to one. 


On the 27th of August, 1802, the population of Norfolk 
Island numbered 1,007 persons, of whom 556 were men, 
172 were women, and 279 were children. The military 
and civil departments were — men, 116; women, 5; and 
children, 17. The convicts consisted of 196 males and 
5 females, while 119 children belonged to the convict class. 
The free people victualled numbered 74; of these 34 were 
men, 34 women, and 6 children. The settlers from free 
people were 4 oniy, while those from convicts were 14. The 
emancipated class numbered 12 men and 3 women, and 
the “people victualled from the stores” 180 men, 125 
women, and 137 children (total, 442). The vital statistics of 
Norfolk Island, for the four months from May the 2nd, 
1802, to August the 27th of the same year, register only 


3 deaths, as against 11 births during the period. 
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A return dated November the Ist, 1802, gives the strength 
of the New South Wales Corps on service in both settle- 
ments as 694, inclusive of staff and commissioned cflicers ; 
a return dated May the Ist of the year following gives 
569 of all ranks, the privates having decreased by 119, and 
the officers by 6. | 


THE POPULATION IN 1808. 


In response to a demand of the Roman Catholics for 
the recognised establishment of their religion in New 
South Wales, a “General Order” appeared in the newly- 
founded Sydney Gazettefor Aprilthe 17th, 1803, commanding 
all persons resident in the Colony professing the Roman 
Catholic religion to attend at Government House, Parra- 
matta, on the 20th of April, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon ; 
previous to which those residing about Sydney were 
obliged to give their names, places of abode, and other 
particulars, to the Rev. Mr. Dixon, those residing at 
Parramatta to the magistrate’s clerk at that place, and 
those residing at the Hawkesbury to Thomas Arndell, 
Esq. 
in the settlement at which the religious belief of those 


This is probably the first muster ever made 
enumerated was taken into account. It was followed on 
Sunday, the 15th of May, by the assembling of a con- 
gregation of professors of the Roman Catholic faith for 
the first time in Sydney. 


During this year, 1803, news reached the remote settle- 
ment of the declaration of war betwe2n England and 
France, and as nothing could well be done in those early 
days without a muster, a proclamation by the Governor, 
dated December the 8th, appeared in the Sydney Gazette of 
the 11th instant, summoning all free men, inhabitants of 
the towns of Sydney, Parramatta, and Green Hills and 
neighbourhood, to give in their names to His Excellency 
during the ensuing week, in order that he might make a 
selection from all the free inhabitants of the Colony for a 
defence corps in case of invasion. This step was taken 
preliminary to the re-establishment of the Loyal Associa- 
tion. On the same day, December the 11th, a “General 
Order”, was issued commanding the prisoners at public 
labour and victualled by the Crown to attend a general 
muster at 7 o’clock on the morning of the 27th instant, at 
Government House, Sydney; at the Court-house, Parra- 
matta; at the Superintendent’s at Castle Hill, and at Hawkes- 
bury atthe Green Hills. 
widening, and special regulations have to be made for the 


Already the area of settlement is 


convenience of officers having stockmen or domestic servants 
victualled from the public stores, whose attendance at 
muster would militate against the interests of their masters. 








THE POPULATION IN 1804. At 


Such employers of convict labour are requested, therefore, 
to send lists of their assigned hands to the Governor’s 
Secretary on or before the 24th instant; while prisoners 
allotted to individuals, and those indulged with permission 
to get their own livelihood, are compelled to attend muster, 
and obtain renewal of the past year’s certificates, at 7 o’clock 
on the morning of the 28th instant, at the stations 
enumerated, situate in the districts wherein they respec- 
tively reside. Against those who neglect this order appears 
the grim threat of public labour in the gaol gang. Free 
people of all descriptions, excepting, however, the civil, 
military, and settiers, are ordered to attend muster on 
the 29th instant, at the Spartan hour of 7 o’clock in the 
morning, no exception being made even in the case of 
women and children—“ except officers’ wives and children” 
—who are obliged to report themselves on the 80th 
instant. Finally, “owners of vessels and decked boats’? 
are called upon ‘to give a list of the people in their 
employ (present or absent).” 


The returns of this muster are not obtainable, but the 
population of the young settlement on the 1st of May in 
the same year was, according to Judge Burton, in his 
“State of Religion and Education in New South Wales,” 
7,097. 


A labour return of convicts dated December, 18083, 
enumerates the male prisoners in New South Wales 
employed in various ways as 1,447, and the female prisoners 
as 238, including 39 women “allowed to the New South 


Wales Corps.” 


The population of Norfolk Island on the 17th of June, 
1803, was 1,109, of which number 610 were men, 186 were 
women, and 813 were children. The proportion of the 
different classes one to the other was about the same as on 
August the 27th, 1802. The inhabitants since that date 
had increased by about 100, and 494 people subsisted 


independently of the public stores. 


In the month of September, 1803, Lieutenant Bowen 
had been despatched by Governor King to Van Diemen’s 
Land to establish a settlement at Risdon Cove; and on the 
27th of the month a general statement details the condition 
of the little colony. The total number on that date was 
49 persons, 10 of whom were women and 8 were children. 
The convicts numbered 24, and the military 12. In the 
month of February in the succeeding year the settlement 
in Van Diemen’s Land received a considerable accession 
by the transference of Collins’s expedition from Port 
Phillip to the Derwent. 


(f) 


THE POPULATION IN 1804. 


The statement dated February, 1804, gives as the number 
of persons victualled, 2,569; not victualled, 4,466; total 
number in the settlement, 7,035. This estimate is confirmed 
by a statement bearing date 380th of June of the same year, 
in which the total number of persons in the settlement is 
given as 7,085. Notwithstanding, an addition of the 
different elements of the February statement shows a total 
of 7,659. As usual, the discrepancy occurs in the number 
of “people not victualled from the stores,” which, in the 
earlier document, is stated as—men, 2,480; women, 1,012 : 
children, 974; total, 4,466; and in the later as—men, 
1,624; women, 1,073,; children, 1,115; total, 3,812. In 
the February return the civil department is given as 44; 
in the June return as 37. The military establishment in 
the February return is given as 535; inthe June return as 
425; the latter statement, however, enumerates 92 of the 
Loyal Association at Sydney and Parramatta. Convicts 
are given separately in neither statement. In February 
the entry is “ convicts and free people victualled from the 
store’—men, 1,452; women, 236; children, 373; total, 
2,061. In June the entry is “ numbers victualled from the 
stores’’—men, 1,431; women, 313; children, 329; total, 
2,073. A labour return, however, dated the 1st March, 
records the male convicts employed as 1,280; another 
return, also dated March, records the male convicts em- 
ployed as 1,291, and the female convicts as 236. In 
December, 1803, the male convicts employed was recorded 
as 1,447, and the female convicts as 238; but a number 
may have been drafted to the other settlements. The 
settlers not victualled from the stores are given in the 
February return as 543 men and 10 women; in the June 
return they are given as 587 men and 7 women. A return 
of settlers, and men employed by them, dated March the 
1st, gives—settlers, 543; labourers, 463; women, 351; 
children, 589; total, 1,946. Bonwick remarks that up to 
the year 1803 the whole number of free settlers introduced 
into New Holland was only 820, to a total population 
of over 7,000. In June, 1804, Sydney contained about 
3,400 inhabitants, Parramatta about 1,900, Hawkesbury 
about 1,700, and Newcastle not quite 100. Tho proportion 
of men towomen in June in the mother colony was as 
three to one, the numbers being—men, 4,189; women, 
1,397 ; and the children, whose sex had not yet begun to 
be distinguished, were recorded as 1,499. 


The settlement at Sullivan Cove, Derwent River, Van 
Diemen’s Land, numbered, on the 26th of February, 1804, 
262 persons. Of these, 226 were men; 15 were women, 
and 21 were children. The convicts and their children 
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numbered 195, the settlers—including women and children 
—31, and the civil and military departments, 36. Five 
months afterwards the little colony numbered 434, com- 
prising 859 men, 39 women, and 386 children. The 
convicts then numbered 281, the settlers—including women 
and children—386, the civil and military departments 93, 
and prisoners’ wives and children 24. A statement dated 
30th November of the same year shows a somewhat similar 
distribution of the different classes, although the male 
settlers had increased from 13 to 17. 


THE POPULATION IN 1805. 


According toa muster taken on the Ist of February, 1805, 
the population of Norfolk Island was 1,078 ; a muster taken 
on the 28th of March following enumerates 914; while a 
third muster records 915, of which number 427 were men, 
169 were women, and 319 were children. A general state- 
ment of the inhabitants at the Derwent River, Van 
Diemen’s Land, on the 28th of February, 1805, records the 
total number as 467, while the return of quarterly employ- 
ments of the same date shows 309 as the number of male 
convicts employed at Hobart Town and New Town. A 
settlers’ muster of land under cultivation in New South 
Wales, taken between the 18th and 23rd of March, 1805, 
shows an increase of 19 in the number of settlers since 
July, 1804, the figures being 613, as against 594. Governor 
King, in some “ Observations on the preceding result of 
Half-yearly Muster with Comparative Remarks of Increase, 
etc., since the Muster in July, 1804,” writes :— 


It appears there are 19 Persons more holding Land exclusive of 
Officers, and that the whole Number of Settlers and Land-holders is 
642 including 29 Officers. That the whole Number employed in 
Cultivation and belonging to the Cultivators’ Families, including the 
Cultivators on account of Government, and those who are in charge 
of the Public Stock, amount to 2,326, out of the number of souls in 
the Colony, 6,977. 


Many of the early musters were commanded by the 
Governor in consequence of the non-attendance of ticket- 
of-leave men for the cancellation and renewal of their 
certificates. The musters were, therefore, seldom made at 
stated intervals, and they were usually spread over so many 
days, or weeks, or months, as to be practically useless as 
attempts to accurately gauge the increase or otherwise of 
population. A muster appears to have been taken in June, 
1805, yet, notwithstanding, the Sydney Gazette of July 
the 7th, 1805, contains a ‘‘ General Order” summoning all 
male convicts who are “ off the store on ticket-of-leave” to 
attend Government House, Sydney; the Court-house, 
Parramatta; and the Green Hills, at 10 o’clock on the 
morning of the 12th instant, with their old certificates, in 


order that they may be renewed, “if judged necessary ;” and 
all whom it may concern are further informed that “ it is 
requisite that those by whom any part of them are employed 
do attend,” and that “any person neglecting this notice 
will, on conviction before a magistrate, be ordered to 
Government labour, and to work six months in the gaol 
gang.” This order seems to have been entirely ignored by 
the individuals concerned, for week after week in the 
Sydney Gazette appears a “General Order’ sentencing to 
public labour and ‘‘ some other settlements” the absentees 
who had neglected to attend the muster. Moreover, indi- 
viduals attempting the secretion of assigned servants, who 
had offended in this matter, are threatened with all the 
penalties previously mentioned, while the consenting 
prisoner is assured of severe corporal punishment. This 
notification is succeeded by a second “ Order,’ commanding 
a’ general muster of ail the male prisoners “ off or on the 
stores,” also of “free men of all descriptions” (excepting 
those who hold ground by grant, lease, or renting) “on or 


off the stores,” the muster to take place at Hawkesbury, 


Parramatta, and Sydney, on the 1st day of August, at 8 
Residents in the Sydney district 
are ordered to assemble in the yard at Government House ;. 
those in the Paframatta district, at the Court-housein that 
town; and those in the Hawkesbury district and in its 


o’clock in the morning. 


neighbourhood, “‘ at the magistrate’s in command there.” 
The women prisoners, ‘and those who are free, of all 
descriptions, with their children, whether on or off the 
stores,” are also commanded to be present, “at the above 
The ‘‘ Order”’ 
concludes with this paragraph, characteristic of the times: — 


time and places,” on the 5th day of August. 


All persons not appearing at those musters will be taken up as 
vagrants, and punished to the utmost extent of the law, if free; and 
if prisoners, they will be sentenced to twelve months’ confinement 
in the gaol gangs. Those attempting to impose false accounts of any 
person, absentor present, will be punished, according totheir respective 
situations, for the breach of a General and Public Order. 


A general muster was further commanded of “settlers 
and people holding grounds by grant, lease, hire, or other- 
wise,” while officers, civil and military, holding grounds as 
above specified, were requested to send to the Governor's 
Secretary sealed returns, according to a prescribed form. 
The Commissary was directed to attend with his books, at 
the settlers’ muster, when every person indebted to His 
Majesty’s stores was required to present himself for the 
purpose of having his account examined, and of subscribing 
to it. 
to the opening of the ensuing civil court. 


Defaulters were threatened with being summoned 


The general statement, dated June the 30th, 1805, 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, gave the total 
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population of the New South Wales settlements (viz., 
Sydney, Parramatta, Hawkesbury, and Newcastle) as 
7,064; and of the whole Australian settlements (including 
Hobart Town, Port Dalrymple, and Norfolk Island) as 
8,541. 


At Hobart Town the civil and military numbered 88 ; the 
male convicts, 292; the female convicts, 58; the children 
of the convict class, 26; total number of persons in the 
settlement, 464. 


At the close of the year 1804, Lieutenant-Governor 
Paterson, and 64 non-commissioned officers and privates of 
the New South Wales Corps, 74. convicts, and 8 other 
persons, civil and military officers, 146 in all, were des- 
patched by Governor King to found a settlement at Port 
Dalrymple, to forestall the French in the north of the 
Island. In August, 1805, the number of persons resident at 
Port Dalrymple had grown to 301. Of these, the civil and 
military departments numbered 115, the convicts 155, and 
5 free settlers, 11 women, and 15 children not victualled. 


The 765 persons in Van Diemen’s Land were thus 
distributed :—Hobart Town: men, 354; women, 72; and 
children, 88; Port Dalrymple: men, 226; women, 88; and 
children, 37. The population of Norfolk Island had shrunk 
to 712 persons. Of these, 58 belonged to the civil and 
military, 172 were male prisoners, and 56 female prisoners, 
and 117 were children of the prisoner class victualled from 
the public stores, while there were 195 men and 114 women 
not so victualled ; the total number of men on the Island 
was 425, of Women 170, and of children 117. 


A labour return for the year 1805 gives the number of 
convicts at various employments in New South Wales as 
1,079 males and 202 females. 


A statement dated 1st August, 1805, gives the popula- 
tion of Norfolk Island as 888 men, 154 women, 317 
children—total, 859; while another statement, also dated 
August, gives the total number of inhabitants as 877. 
The 1st of August statement shows 879 persons victualled, 
and 480 persons not victualled. Of the former, were the 
civil and military, 46; settlers, 17; free men, 58; male 
convicts, 85; free women, 45; female convicts, 5; and 128 
children, Those not victualled comprised 41 settlers, 120 
free men, 21 male convicts, 82 free women, 22 female 
convicts, and 194 children. 


The results of the general muster commanded in the 
Sydney Gazette previously quoted, and taken during the 
month of August, are given in Flanagan’s “ History ” 
as—population of New South Wales, 7,083; Hobart 


Town, 528; Norfolk Island, 1,084; employed in fishing, 
123 ; total, 8,818; of which number 3,166 were main- 
tained at the public expense. The statement as pre- 
served among the records gives, however, a total population 
of New South Wales of 6,980, comprising 3,863 men, 1,370 
women, and 1,747 children. The distribution of the 
inhabitants according to the various districts is given as— 
Sydney, 3,163; Parramatta, 1,629; the Hawkesbury, 
1,958; Castle Hill, 102 ; and Newcastle, 183. The number 
on the stores is recorded as 1,882 men, 258 women, and 
882 children; those off the stores as—2,031 men, 1,112 
women, and 865 children. Of the former, or victualled 
classes, are 641 men belonging to the civil and military 
departments ; 108 men belonging to the King’s ships and 
the King’s colonial vessels, 48 settlers, 124 free men, 911 
male convicts, 101 free women, 157 female convicts, and 
882 children. Among the classes not rationed by Govern- 
ment are 589 settlers, 792 free men, 650 male convicts, 753 
free women, 359 female convicts, and 865 children. 


Accompanying this statement to the Colonial Office was 
an enclosure from Governor King, entitled a “‘ Compara- 
tive Annual Statement of Inhabitants in_ the Settlement 
on the East Coast of New South Wales from the year 
1800 to August, 1805,” wherein His Excellency details the 
progress of the Colony in population between these dates. 
His figures are as follow :— 








Year. Men. | Women. | Children, | Total 

1800 3,744 971 943 *5,658 
1801 3,715 1,047 956 5,718 
1802 4,096 1,176 1,191 *6,463 
1803 4,538 1,379 | es Beg 7,134 
1804 4,109 1,356 1,463 6,928 
1805 3,863 1,370 1,747 6,980 


* The totals of the years 1800 and 1802 are incorrectly given by Governor King as 
5,638 and 6,453 respectively. 


Concerning the mortality in the Colony, King writes :— 


From September, 1800, to August, 1805, there has died 468 Males, 
Females, and Children.. In the same Period 160 Marriages have 
taken place, and an Increase of 804 Children, exclusive of Deaths. 


Governor King also accompanies the statement of the 
August muster with remarks headed “ Observations on the 
preceding Result of Settlers’ Muster taken August, 1805, 
with Comparative Remarks of Increase, &ec., since the 
Muster in July, 1804,” in which he writes :— 

It appears that the Increase of Settlers and Persons holding 
Ground exclusive of Officers since last year is 45; the Free Settlers 
from England have been increased by 2 arrived in the Argo, and 


that the whole number of Persons holding ground is 674, including 
37 Officers. . . . That the whole number employed in Cultivation 


and raising Stock, with their Families, including those so employed on 
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account of Government, is as follows :—Victualled by Government : 
Men, 396; Women, 24; Children, 73. Not victualled by Govern- 
ment: Men, 698; Women, 418; Children, 748—Making in the whole 
2,357 persons out of 6,980 in these Settlements—[comprehending 
Sydney, Parramatta, Hawkesbury, and Newcastle, with the sur- 
rounding districts]—exclusive of those at Norfolk Island, Port 
Dalrymple, and Hobart Town. 


According to a muster taken the 30th of September, 
1805, the population of the various settlements was :—New 
South Wales, 6,954; Van Diemen’s Land (Hobart Town, 
471; Port Dalrymple, 301), 772; and Norfolk Island, 712, 
making a complete total for the whole of the Australian 
dominion of 8,438. 


A general statement of the settlement at Hobart Town, 
Derwent River, dated the 17th December, 1805, gives the 
inhabitants as 485, of which number 48 were marines who 
had come to the Colony with Governor Collins. The civil 
establishment amounted to 34 persons all told; soldiers’ 
wives and children numbered 16; male convicts, 273; 
female corivicts, 32; prisoners’ wives and children, 31; and 
settlers, free people, and their families, 51. The military 
at Port Dalrymple belonged to the New South Wales 
Corps, and the Government of that settlement was directly 
responsible to the Governor of New South Wales. 


THE POPULATION IN 1806. 


According to a statement of the inhabitants at Hobart 
Town for the year 1806, based upon a manuscript document 
in the Colonial Secretary’s Office, Sydney, the population 
appears to have diminished by 10 persons, although 6 had 
been admitted to the settlement and there had been 2 births 
and no deaths since the last return. Ina letter from Licu- 
tenant-Governor Collins to Lord Castlereagh, dated 17th 
June, 1806, occurs the following report on the population 
of Hobart Town for that year :— 

The total number of persons victualled in the Colony amounts to 
465, from which are to be deducted the Civil and Military Officers 
the Military serving in the Colony, several Settlers and their families, 
servants both belonging to the Public and employed by individuals, 
and the women and children, leaving but 165 for Public Labour, 
When it is considered that among these there are several useless 
hands, men too old and boys too young for hard work, and that the 
whole for upwards of twelve months have been scantily and badly 
fed, and are now nearly entirely destitute of clothing, it cannot be 
expected that much labour can be obtained from them. 


The year 1806 was the last year of Governor King’s 
administration, and it is consequently distinguished by a 
number of returns relating to the population of the settle- 
ments, and to the military and civil departments. The 
statement of August, 1805, recorded the inhabitants of 
New South Wales as 6,980; the statement of the 15th 
March, 1806, as 6,935 ; but it must be noted that 108 men 
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entered as “ belonging to King’s ships and King’s colonial 
vessels’ in the earlier are omitted in the later statement. 
According to the return dated March, 1806, there were in 
the Colony 4,021 men, 1,835 women, and 1,579 children, 
of which number 2,269 were victualled at the Government 
cost. The people not rationed from the public stores 
were—1,839 men, 1,060 women, and 1,144 chiidren (total, 
4,043), and 605 free settlers and 18 women. ‘The number 
of prisoners rationed was 1,030 males and 185 females ; 
the children of the convict class rationed, 165, together 
with 65 orphans; the Loyal Association at Sydney and 
Parramatta, 73; the civil department, 27 men, 15 women, 
and 24 children (total, 66) ; and the military establishment, 
of 447 officers and privates, 57 women, and 281 children ; 
total, 685. 


In the month of August, 1806, just prior to the assump- 
tion of the reins of government by Captain Bligh, a 
general muster was again held. The details are little 
different from those already given, save that free defaulters 
are warned that they will be taken up as vagrants, “ by 
means which cannot fail of bringing them forward,” and 
punished to the utmost extent of the law. The population 
of the Colony and its dependencies at the time of Governor 
King’s departure for England was about 8,600, of which 
number nearly 7,200 were in New South Wales, 750in Van 
Diemen’s Land, and 700 in Norfolk Island. Of the 750 
persons in Van Diemen’s Land, 475 were stationed at Hobart 
Town, and about 275 at Port Dalrymple. The convicts in 
New South Wales in August, 1806, according to the return 
of quarterly employments of that date, were 956 males 
and 179 females, making a total of 1,135; but this, of 
course, does not include those off the stores employed by 
settlers and free people. A return of the distribution of 
the New South Wales Corps, of the same date, shows that 
there were stationed at Sydney :—Officers and men, 313 ; at 
other stations in New South Wales, 114; at Port Dal- 
rymple, 76; at Norfolk Island, 32; absent or not joined, 
12; total strength of the corps, 547. The military force 
at Hobart Town, as has already been mentioned, consisted 
of a detachment of marines. The Loyal Association at 
Sydney is returned in August, 1806, as 42; but there 
was probably another body at Parramatta, of about 30 
strong. According to a return dated the 16th of October, 
1806, there were at Hobart Town 479 persons, and in the 
whole of Van Diemen’s Land, 560 men, 104 women, and 
91 children. 


Governor Bligh, who succeeded Captain King as a 
ruler of the settlement, stated, in evidence before the 
Select Committee on Transportation, that upon his arrival 
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in New South Wales two-thirds of the children annually 
born within the Colony were illegitimate ; and in a letter 
from Marsden to Cooke, dated the 21st of November, 1807, 
occurs the following reference to the population of New 
South Wales in the preceding year :— 

When Governor Bligh took command, in August, 1806, the 
inhabitants were in number 7,480, exclusive of those at Norfolk 
Island, Port Dalrymple, and Hobart Town. This Population is dis- 
persed from Sydney, the Seat of Government, over a large Tract of 
Country, and are divided into different settlements, the most distant 
are those on the Banks of the Rivers Hawkesbury and Nepean, the 
latter near 60 Miles from Sydney, the former about 40 Miles. These 
two contain near 2,000 souls. Parramatta is about 16 
Miles from Sydney, and has in its Neighbourhood some smaller depen- 
dencies, so that there are upwards of 2,000 Souls. . Sydney, 
being the Sea Port, the Residence of the Governor, and Military 
ITeadquarters, is the most Populous. 


The general statement of inhabitants for December, 
31st, 1806, differs little from that of August, the total popu- 
lation of all the Australian settlements being recorded as 
8.603, 


THE POPULATION IN 1807. 


The muster which took place in the months of August 
and September of the year 1807 was of settlers holding 
land by grant, lease, rental, or otherwise, and of officers, 
civil and military, from whom only sealed returns were 
demanded, besides the regular muster of prisoners and 
others “on” or “ off the stores.” This statement gives a 
total return for the whole of the settlements of 9,130; of 
which number 5,025 were men, 1,832 were women, and 
2,273 were children; the proportion of males to females, 
The 
population of New South Wales proper was 7,562, com- 


prising 4,125 men, 1,582 women, and 1,855 children; the 


exclusive of the last named, being as eleven to four. 


proportion of adult males to adult females being as about 
eight to three. It is impossible to give the distribution of 
population according to districts, in reference to the mother 
colony, as, although the people victualled, 2,380, are so 
classified, the people not victualled, 5,232, are given as an 
aggregate. The convicts rationed from the Government 
stores were 1,165 males and 212 females; the children of 
the prisoner class, also rationed, numbered 127 ; there were 
besides these 21 orphans in receipt of provisions. The 
military department consisted of 495 officers and privates, 
56 women, and 121 children (total, 672) ; the Loyal Asso- 
ciation, 68; and the civil department, 31 men, 18 women, 
and 21 children (total, 65). The persons not provisioned 
by Government numbered 1,778 men, 890 women, and 
1,565 children (total, 4,233) ; besides 588 free settlers and 
landholders, and 411 women of this class (total, 999). The 
inhabitants of Hobart Town numbered 488; of these, 350 


were men, 7]. were women, and 67 were children, Of the 
whole settlement stationed at Hobart Town, 8 men and 1 
woman only were not provisioned by Government, and 4 
of these men and the woman were classed as free settlers and 
landholders. The civil establishment numbered 17 officers, 
6 women, and 12 children (total, 35) ; the military depart- 
ment, 49 marines, including officers, 9 women, and 10 chil- 
dren (total, 68); and the convicts, 276 males and 55 
females. There were, besides, 45 children of the prisoner 
class. At Port Dalrymple all the inhabitants were victualled 
at the Government cost. The total number of men there 
was 192—of these, 112 were convicts ; the total number of 
women was 31—of these, 23 were convicts. The children 
of the prisoner class numbered only 3. The civil establish- 
ment comprised 5 men, 2 women, and 5 children (total, 
12); and the military, 75 men of all ranks, 6 women, and 
29 children (total, 110). The total number of inhabitants 
at Port Dalrymple was 260; of the whole of Van Diemen’s 
Land, 748—of which number 542 were men, 102 were 
women, and 104 were children. In Norfolk Island the 
population numbered 358 men, 148 women, and 314 
children (total, 820); of these, 290 were rationed, and 530 
were not rationed. Of the latter class, 101 men and 4 
women were reckoned as landholders, and 84 men, 93 
women, and 248 children, in all 425 persons, simply “as 
people not victualled.” Of the rationed classes, the civil 
department consisted of 7 men; the military of 82 men of 
all ranks, 5 women, and 18 children (total, 55); the con- 
victs of 184 males and 46 females (total, 180); the 
children of the convict class numbered 39,and there were 
also 9 orphans. In all the settlements the distribution of 
population was as follows:—Civil department, 60 men, 
21 women, 38 children (total, 119); military establish- 
ment, 651 men, 76 women, 178 children (total, 905) ; Loyal 
Association, 68 men; orphan children, 31; prisoners, 
1,687 males and 336 females (total, 2,023) ; children of the 
prisoner class, 213; persons not victualled, 1,866 men, 988 
women, and 1,818 children (total, 4,662) ; free settlers and 
landholders not victualled, 693 men and 416 women (total, 
1,109); 

Other returns, dated 1807, throw considerable light upon 
the constitution of the population of the early settlements 
and the distribution of the various classes. A document 
dated 18th of March records the numbers of the New 
South Wales Corps as 429 in New South Wales, 73 at 
Port Dalrymple, 32 at Norfolk Island, and 5 absent on 
furlough or command—making a total of 539 of all ranks 
of the New South Wales Corps on service in the Austra- 
lian settlements. Another document shows the number of 


persons yictualled in June, 1807, at the Norfolk island 
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settlement as 827. At this distant outpost there has been 
observable for several musters a steady diminution of popu- 
lation, the Government having determined to evacuate the 
place, and transfer the bulk of the people to the new 
colony at Derwent River. A document in manuscript in 
the Colonial Secretary’s Office, dated 17th September, 1807, 
supplies a list of the intending emigrants, which are enume- 
rated as 123 men, 80 women, and 182 children (total, 385) ; 
although, when the removal was ultimately effected, about 
530 persons left the Island for the settlement, called, after 
the circumstance, New Norfolk, in Van Diemen’s Land. 


The Sydney official mind was often greatly exercised on 
account of the few mechanics to be found among the con- 
signments of convicts despatched from Great Britain and 
Ireland to the Colony, and this perturbation was shared 
also toa great extent by the free settlers. Ina letter 
sent to Sullivan, an official in England, from Luttrell, an 
assistant colonial surgeon, and dated October the 8th, 
1807, occurs this passage :— 


There is a great want of mechanics of various descriptions, such as 
Carpenters, Masons, Smiths, Wheelwrights, Brickmakers, etc., and 
they might be permitted to come into the country, either at their 
own expence, or on such Conditions as Government might chuse, 
and for them to work at their different Trades, but not to have 
grants of Land assigned them, the want of a number of free Artificers 
is greatly felt in every part of the country, and is a considerable 
hindrance to the improvement of the Farms many of which are ina 
most wretched state for want of proper buildings on them—but 
Industry here is in general at a low ebb, a Colony founded principally 
by Convicts is a long time advancing to any degree of perfection— 
when working as Servants to Government, or to the different Settlers 
unto whom they are granted, the little Labour they perform scarcely 
amounts to a fourth part that a labourer in England would accom- 
plish in a day. 


THE POPULATION IN 1808. 


The population returns for 1808 and 1809 do not appear 
among the records, and few allusions to them occur in the 
histories dealing with the period. A muster was, however, 
taken as early in the year 1808 as the month of February, 
as the following document attests :— 


GENERAL ORDER. : 
23rd February, 1808. 
A muster will be taken of all the Men Women and Children 
(except the Military) victualled from His Majesty’s Stores at Sydney, 
on Thursday the 25th Inst. and those victualled at Parramatta on 
Saturday the 27th Inst. The Muster will commence at ten O’Clock 
on Thursday Morning, at the House of G. Blaxcell, Esqre and at 
Government House Parramatta on Saturday Morning at ten 
O'Clock. 


In the Sydney Gazette for 29th May, 1808, appears 
another “General Order,’ commanding a muster “of 
every description of prisoners, male and female, with their 
children, who are victualled from His Majesty’s stores.” 
The “order” is signed by John McArthur, “Secretary to 


the Colony,” and is notable from the fact of the absence of 
the usual clause threatening penalties, as also is that of the 
23rd of February, 1808. Amends are, however, made for 
the omission in the Gazette for August the 28th follow- 
ing, in which all prisoners who did not appear at the 
muster are ordered to report themselves forthwith, under 
penalty of being sent to the gaol gang. The text of the 
“General Order” is interesting, from the fact that it 
throws considerable light on the extreme simplicity of the 
arrangements of existence in the early settlement, as well 
as showing how very circumscribed the area of colonisation 
was. The convicts are required to present themselves on 
a certain day to three gentlemen, and explain why they 
did not report the ships in which they came to the Colony, 
and the time they had to serve, at the muster taken on the 
25th of the month, and to atone for their previous negli- 
gence by instant compliance with the commands of the 
authorities. The stations enumerated are three only, viz., 
Sydney, Parramatta, and the Hawkesbury, and the muster- 
masters are respectively the Secretary for the Colony, a 
captain, anda lieutenant. In regard to the highly-com- 
plicated system of modern census-taking, the “ General 
Order,” with its simple regulations, quoted below, reads 
very curiously in the present day. 
GENERAL ORDER. 

All Prisoners, with or without Tickets of Leave, who did not appear 
at the Muster held at Sydney on the 25th instant and who are not 
in the Employment of Government, or indented to individuals, are 
directed to report themselves on Saturday next the 3rd_ of 
September. . 

Those residing in the neighbourhood of Sydney at the Secretary’s 
Office. 

Those of Parramatta to Captain Kemp 

And those of the Hawkesbury to Lieutenant Bell; when these 
Gentlemen will require information by whom each man is employed, 
the ship in which he came, and the time he has to serve 

Any prisoner who shall neglect to attend will be ordered into the 
gaol gang at Sydney 

By Command of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 


JAMES FINUCANE 


Sydney, August 27, 1808. Secretary 


The number of convicts sent out to New South Wales 
from Great Britain and Ireland, from the foundation of 
the Colony up to the year 1808, was probably between 
10,000 and 11,000 ; but no authentic returns are obtainable 
as to the number landed. During the year 1808 about 
500 were deported, of which number 192 came from 
Ireland. The class of prisoners sent out was rather a 
drag upon than an assistance to the settlement. The letter 
of Luttrell’s already quoted complains of the few mechanics 
in the country, and puts forward a plea for free emigration 
to remedy this state of things ; but the day for free emi- 
eration had not yet arrived. The convicts sent from Great 
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Britain to the early Australian settlements were ordinarily 
unskilled labourers, and so great was the dearth of 


mechanics and artisans that the public works of the Colony» 


were constantly being delayed. A letter from Foveaux to 
Castlereagh, dated the 6th of September, 1808, phrases the 
usual official complaint in this direction, and throws 
considerable light on the description of prisoners expatriated 
in the early years of Australia’s history. Foveaux writes 
as follows :— 


Thepresent distress’d state of the Colony for labourers, particularly 
Mechanics who could give the least assistance in preparing timber 
for the purposes of ship-building, as required by the Navy board 
in their letter to your lordship of the Sth of January last makes it 
intirely impracticable to prepare a cargo for the Sinclair, and until 
a reinforcement of Convicts shall arrive, I fear it will not be possible 
to get ready such a quantity of wood as might be considered an 
object in England. 


Although it is not possible to give particulars of the 
New South Wales musters in the year 1808, returns are in 
existence for the two settlements in Van Diemen’s Land 
and for Norfolk Island. A statement dated 12th March, 
1808, gives the population of Port Dalrymple as 242, com- 
prising 178 men, 832 women, and 32 children. The male 
convicts numbered 103, the female convicts, 5; the eman- 
cipated, 2—a man and a woman; the children of prisoners, 
7; settlers and free people, 15—3 men and 12 women; 
the civil department, 14—9 men, 2 women, and 8 children ; 
and the military establishment, 96—62 officers and privates, 
12 women, and 22 children. The general statement of 
the inhabitants at Hobart Town gives the total population 
of that settlement as 800 persons, or an increase of over 
300 since the muster of September, 1807, exactly twelve 
months before. . This total, added to the population of 
Port Dalrymple, would make the whole number of people 
in Van Diemen’s Land somewhat overa thousand. The dis- 
tribution of classes at Hobart Town was—civil department, 
19 men, 8 women, 5 children—total, 27 (of whom 2 were 
prisoners, servants of overseers) ; military establishment, 
47 officers and privates, 10 women, and 12 children— 
total, 69; settlers and free people, 155 men, 89 women, 
and 172 children—total, 416; male prisoners, 198, and 
female prisoners, 27—total, 225; 18 supernumeraries, 
15 women, prisoners’ wives, and 30 children of the prisoner 
class. The number of men in the settlement was 437, of 
women, 144, and of children, 219. A return dated October 
the 1st, 1808, shows the number of settlers removed from 
Norfolk Island at different times between November, 
29th, 1807, and October 2nd, 1808, to the Derwent River 
settlement, in Van Diemen’s Land, to have been 202 men, 
109 women, 220 children, and 23'male prisoners—in all, 


554 persons. 


settlements. 


In connection with a muster of New South Wales 
taken in November, 1808, an interesting incident is 
the imprisonment of several free settlers for non-atten- 
dance. On the 30th of October, Lieutenant-Governor 
Foveaux launched a ‘“ General Order” at the head of a 
certain Martin Mason, a settler in the Hawkesbury 
District; who had been employed by the Government, 
during Captain Bligh’s administration, as an assistant- 
surgeon to the Colony, and as a magistrate. He had 
offended the usurping government by refusing to recognise 
its authority, so a watch was set upon him. It was in a 
short time rewarded by the discovery of a private still in 
his possession, and Mason was publicly humiliated by the 
pardon of the very men whose right to judge or to pardon 
he had vehemently denied. On the 18th of the month 
following, a general muster was ordered in the Gazette, to 
be taken at the Secretary’s Office in Sydney, at Government 
House, Parramatta, at Major Johnston’s house at George’s 
River, at Richmond Hills, at the Green Hills, and at Caddi, 
at 8 o’clock in the morning of successive days, beginning 
on the 16th and ending on the 28rd of November. 
Filled with an exaggerated sense of loyalty to the deposed 
Governor, Mason, Suttor, and several of their friends 
refused to attend the muster, and in the Gazette of 
December the 4th appears a law report recording the trial of 
the delinquents. For disobedience of a “ General Order” 
directing him to attend muster on the 12th ultimo, Martin 
Mason was sentenced to one month’s imprisonment, the 
same penalty being awarded for a like offence to J. Smith, 
A. M‘Dougal, and John Hillus, while Thomas Harley, who 
pleaded ignorance of the Lieutenant-Goyernor’s command, 
was discharged, with an admonition to be more attentive to 
“General Orders” in future. George Suttor, who had 
added the crime of writing a letter contemning the usurping 
government to that of refusing to make out a list of his 
stock, was committed to take his trial before a court of 
criminal jurisdiction, and was subsequently sentenced by 
the Judge-Advocate of the ruling party to six calendar 
months’ imprisonment, and fined ls. The history of his 
offence is detailed in letters addressed by Suttor to Bligh, 
and by the latter to the authorities in England. 


THE POPULATION IN 1809. 

For this year New South Wales returns are not avail- 
able, nor are those for Van Diemen’s Land and Norfolk 
Island ; nevertheless, musters were duly taken in all the 
In a despatch from Governor Bligh to Lord 
Castlereagh, dated 10th June, 1809, the number of Norfolk 
Island settlers in Van Diemen’s Land at the time of Bligh’s 
writing is given as 196 men, 107 women, 217 children, and 
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15 prisoners, or a total of 5385 persons, A return dated 
80th September, 1808, enumerates those remaining on the 
Island as—civil department: 6 men, 6 women, and 7 children 
—total, 19; military detachment: 29 men, 18 women, and 
45 children—total, 92 ; landowners: 13 men, 8 women, and 
21 children—total 42 ; individuals and Government servants: 
78 men, 10 women, and 17 children—total, 105; or 126 
men, 42 women, and 90 children in all, making a complete 
total of 258 persons. A manuscript document in the 
Colonial Secretary’s Office is entitled ‘“ A list of persons to 
be left at Norfolk Island after Captain Piper and the 
Detachment are removed, with the Civil Establishment, and 
the remainder of the Inhabitants now residing at that 
Settlement.” 
and comprise a man in charge of public stock, etc., a 


The number to remain is set down as 15, 


boatbuilder, 10 men as “ boats crewes,” 2 men as stock- 
keepers, and 1 man as a nailer. 


The moral condition of the people of New South Wales 
must in the early days have been necessarily of the lowest. 
The percentage of illegitimate births was out of all propor- 
tion, bearing, as it did, on the evidence of Governor Bligh, 
a relation of two-thirds to the entire number of births in 
the Colony. Marriage was seldom contracted, unless under 
official pressure; and in those cases in which it was, the 
prisoners whose terms of transportation had expired, under 
the impression that marriages entered into in Australia 
were neither legal nor binding, did not scruple to proceed 
to the United Kingdom, leaving their wives and offspring 
behind them. 


A general muster was made in 1809 of the entire popu- 
lation, including “ male prisoners, on or off the stores, of all 
descriptions,” free men, settlers, female prisoners, and 
free women, each of these classes having a separate muster- 
day. The time appointed for making the muster was from 
the 22nd of May to the 6th of June; but after enume- 
rating those who presented themselves at the Government 
House, Sydney, and the Court-house at Parramatta, heavy 
rains set in, the Hawkesbury overflowed its banks, and the 
country was for miles around inundated ; hence the muster 
of the residents of George’s River, Green Hills and South 
Creek, Richmond Hill and the Nepean district, Caddi, 
Portland Head, “and down the River,” as the proclamation 
vaguely puts it, was of necessity postponed until the 
month of August following. At this muster the attend- 
ance of children was not compelled but their mothers 
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were directed to give an account of them. The year 1809 
was a flood year, and, asa matter of sequence, a famine 
year; hence the Government was severely straitened 
to find food for the regular dependents on the public stores, 
without being required to provide for the settlers who had 
suffered from the Hawkesbury floods. Another muster was, 
therefore, ordered for October and November, of all those 
not victualled at the expense of the authorities. The 
Sydney Barracks, the Parramatta Court-house, and the 
“Church at Green Hills” were the mustering-stations; 
and storekeepers and other persons who had charge of 
the victualling-stores were ordered to have preparéd a 
complete list of the men, women, and children who received 
Government rations. This return was to be delivered into 
the Secretary’s Office upon the day on which the muster 
closed. The storekeepers, who were “ charged to be par- 
ticularly careful,” were further instructed to distinguish 
those in receipt of public stores under the following heads, 
namely, civil department, military, settlers, and free people, 
with the women and children of the separate classes under 
the same heads. A complaint is made in the “ General 
Order” commanding this muster, to the effect that the 
intention of the musters hitherto taken had been defeated 
from the incorrectness of the written returns made by 
individuals, for which reason all persons comprised within 
the order were commanded to attend in person under the 
usual penalties of arrest as vagrants if free, and twelve 
Mann, in his “ Present 
Picture of New South Wales,” writing of the population 
of the Colony in March, 1809, says :— 

There are 9,356 inhabitants in the settlement, out of which number 
upwards of 6,000 support themselves, and the rest are victualled and 
clothed at the expense of the Crown. Most men of a trade or pro- 
fession pursue their calling ; and labourers are either employed by 


settlers to cultivate their lands, and in various occupations, or work 
in different gangs where they can be serviceable. 


3 . . 
months’ gaol gang if prisoners. 


When atransport arrives with prisoners, their irons are immedi- 
ately knocked off (if this has not been previously done), unless some 
powerful reason exists to justify an exception from this rule. The 
muster is taken by the Commissary, who gives receipts for every- 
thing belonging to the Crown ; the list, with remarks, is given to 
the Governor, who orders them (the convicts) to what part of the 
settlement he thinks proper, where the deficiency of hands in agri- 
cultural or other employments renders such an acquisition desirable. 


According to some official returns, the number of convicts 
transported to New South Wales from the first establish- 
ment of the Colony, in February, 1787, up to the month of 
August, 1809, was 9,717. But the different returns vary 
very much. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


FROM THE YEAR 1810 TO THE YEAR 1819. 


THE POPULATION IN 1810. 


ITH the advent of Governor Macquarie, the general 
muster begins slowly to approximate to the modern 

idea of a census, a result due to the practical mind and 
conscientious enthusiasm which the new Governor brought 
Nevertheless, the returns are still 
A notice- 
able feature about the General Orders appointing the 


to bear upon his work. 
far from satisfactory, as will presently appear. 


musters, is the improvement both in the style and tone of 
their wording, and the tacit recognition of the fact that 
there were possibilities for the Colony beyond that of being 
a mere dumping ground for prison refuse, and that free 
men had rights which even the military should respect. 


The first improvement was in classification. The various 
classes were allotted different muster days, and were distin- 
guished as men of every description victualled from the 
public stores (civil and military excepted), male prisoners 
and free men not victualled from the public stores (ex- 
cepting such as were included in other classes of people 
holding land), settlers, and every description of persons 
occupying land by grant, lease, rental, or permission, 
women of all classes victualled from the public stores, and 
female prisoners and free women of every description not 


The 


children was dispensed with, but their parents were required 


victualled from the public stores. attendance of 
to render an account of them, while officers, civil and mili- 
tary, were requested to make a return of their land and 
stock agreeable to a prescribed form. 


The return, dated the 1st of March, 1810, gives the fol- 
lowing results of Macquarie’s first general muster :— 
Inhabitants of the Sydney District, 6,158 ; Parramatta, 
1,807 ; Hawkesbury, 2,389; and of the penal settlement at 
Newcastle, 100. Of the total number, 10,454, 5,518 were 
men, 2,220 were women, and 2,721 were children. 


Some- 
what more than one-fourth of the population were convicts 
still in servitude, but the returns are so confused that it is 
a matter of impossibility at this late date to say with cer- 
tainty what was the true strength of this element. 


(9) 


According to a return dated the 31st of March, 1810, the 
number of convicts and their children victualled in all the 
settlements was 1,956; or, in New South Wales, 1,145 
males and 150 females; at Port Dalrymple, 127 males and 
16 females; and at Hobart Town, 276 males and 55 females. 
The children of convicts victualled were—in New South 
Wales, 135; at Port Dalrymple, 8; and at Hobart Town, 
44. The commissariat department in all the settlements 
numbered 22 persons. 


The muster enumerated 737 settlers, 22 of whom 
were women, who subsisted independently of Government 
aid, the “people not victualled from the public stores” 
comprised 1,906 men and 1,644 women, these totals are 
exclusive of the figures just given; and the number of 
children provided for by their parents was 1,938. The 
troops stationed at the settlement were 1,416 in number, 
and the remainder of the population belonged to the civil 
department or were classed as “free persons;” the 
proportion of military to the rest of the inhabitants 
was, in the opinion of the Select Committee on Trans- 
The 
military establishment were 219 and the children 414: 
The 
officers of the civil administration numbered 37, with 1 


portation, altogether excessive. women of the 


the whole department comprising 2,049 persons. 


woman and 8 children. Free persons were enumerated as 
men, 307; women, 188; children, 212; total, 702. Of 
the 10,454 enumerated as residing in New South Wales, 
4.229 were wholly, or in great part, victualled from the 
public stores. During the year the convict population was 
further swelled by the addition of over 700 male and 
140 female prisoners. 


Norfolk Island still retained a portion of its original 
population, but the establishment was reduced to 177 all 
told. The prisoners comprised 25 males and 1 female; the 


civil department 6 men; the military, 85 men, 7 


women, 
and 5 children; while the majority of the people was 
composed of free persons, numbering 61 men, 18 women, 


and 19 children—total, 98. 
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Van Diemen’s Land was progressing, the settlement at | 


Hobart Town possessing no fewer than 1,062 inhabitants ; 
at Port Dalrymple, however, there were only 259. The 
population of the whole Island comprised 702 men, 273 
and 846 children; total, 1,321. The 
numerous class were free persons, numbering 294 men, 


women, most 
161 women, and 280 children—total 735; the prisoners 
were only 221 men and 23 women, while 4 children were 
recorded as belonging to the prisoner class; the military 
department consisted of 108 men, 29 women, and 58 
children—total, 195 ; and the civil department of 21 men, 
8 women, and 4 children. All these classes, numbering 
1,211 persons, were provisioned at the Government cost; 
the people not victualled from the public stores being only 
58 men and 52 women. 


At the time of taking the 1810 muster, the proportion 
of males to females in New South Wales was as 5 to 2, 
hence the following extract from the Zimes newspaper of 
the 5th of May of the same year, reads very curiously :— 

The Canada transport is expected to sail in a few days from 
the river with female convicts for Botany Bay. In consequence of 
the facility with which the male convicts at the expiration of their 
sentence can leave the settlement by entering on board the different 


merchant vessels which touch there, the number of females is greater 
in proportion than it ought to be. 


In this connection it is worthy of note that Wentworth, 
writing in 1817, deplores the constant returns from Aus- 
tralian shores which checked so much the growth of 
population, but in this assumption he was incorrect, as 
will presently appear. Certain it is that the men in 
the Colony during many years far outnumbered the 
women, and that no matter how desirous the majority 
of the men might haye been to contract marriages, wives 
could not possibly have been procured for more than a 
third of the male adults. The marriages during 1810 
are given by the Rev. William Cowper as 181, which 
is undoubtedly a high average. Nevertheless, on the 
evidence of Governor Bligh and others, it would appear 
that fully two-thirds of the children born in the Colony 


were of illegitimate origin. 


Notwithstanding the fact that mustering was of yearly 
(of almost quarterly) practice, the results of the musters 
were only intermittently despatched to the authorities at 
the Home Office, who were occasionally constrained to 
reprimand their colonial representatives. 


A report of troops stationed at the different settlements 
in 1810, gives a total of 805 men of the 73rd Regiment and 
50 marines. The wives and children of the soldiers are 


enumerated as 170 women and 150 children. This return 
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is greatly at variance with the figures given in the muster 
of the Ist of March of the same year, although hardly any 
difference occurs in regard to the military establishments 
at Norfolk Island, Port Dalrymple, and Hobart Town. 
The establisment in New South Wales, however, appears 
greatly reduced, probably the result of a draft to India. 


THE POPULATION IN 1811. 


A general muster of the whole of the inhabitants (civil 
and military excepted) was commanded in a Gazette of 
the 19th of January, 1811, and the designation of the 
mustering stations appears to show the growth of a new 
social order, the ‘‘ Church at Windsor,” the “ Publie Schocl- 
room,” Parramatta, ‘Mr. Knight’s House at Liverpool,” 
and the “Public Schoolroom, Sydney,” being the head- 
quarters of the various districts, instead of the barracks, 
gaol-yards, and Government House yards of a former time. 
The muster was made every day from the 5th of February 


_to the 5th of March, at 9 o’clock in the morning. The 


officers, civil and military, were on this occasion directed 
to send their servants to answer for themselves in person, 
although stock-keepers and shepherds were permitted to 
await the convenience of their employers up to the last day 
of mustering, but they were on no account to let that date 
go by without presenting themselves as ordered. Persons 
whose sentences of transportation had expired were com- 
pelled to exhibit their certificates of discharge; those who 
had received emancipations or pardons were required to 
produce them, and those who were “off the stores on leave’’ 
were required to show their tickets-of-leave. 
mation is interesting from the fact that it defines a “ free 


This procla- 


person” to mean one who had come free into the Colony, or 
one who had become free either through the expiration 
of his or her sentence of transportation, or by absolute 
pardon or conditional emancipation. The Sydney Gazette 
of the 28rd of February, 1811, contains a ‘ general order” 
denouncing those delinquents who neglected to attend the 
muster, and deeply regretting the imperfection of the 
returns. A promise of mercy is held out to whomsoever 
will at once make amends for neglect by repairing 
straightway to the nearest magistrate and giving the 
necessary and required information, and the “general 
order” concludes with an intimation that returns when 
complete would be submitted to the closest scrutiny, 
and heavy punishment would be meted out to those who 
disregarded this last appeal. 


The population of .New South Wales for the year 1811, 
according to the returns dated the 5th of March, was only 
10,025, notwithstanding the fact that the population on the 





THE POPULATION IN 1812. 


1st of March, 1810, was recorded as 10,454, and there had 
since been received from England an accession of nearly 
600 male and 100 female convicts. Sydney’s population 
had shrunk from 6,158 to 4,895, while the Hawkesbury 
District had increased from 2,389 to ¥,717; that of Parra- 
matta from 1,807 to 2,289; and that of Newcastle from 100 
to 124. With regard to the distribution of the population 
in classes, the following figures represent the different 
conditions in 1811:—Civil department, 87 men, 24 women, 
and 71 children—total, 132; free persons, 170 men, 99 
women, and 229 children—total, 498; and the persons 
victualled from the public stores, 1,111 men, 234 women, 
and 154 children—total, 1,499. The military establishment 
in 1810 was 1,416 men, 219 women, and 414 children—total, 
2.049; while in 1S1L it was only 892 men, 262 women, 
and 813 children—total, 1,467, showing a decrease of 
nearly 600 persons. The people who supported themselves 
numbered 2,251 men, 1,526 women, and 1,834 children— 
total, 5,611 ; and the settlers not victualled from the public 
The 
total number of persons victualled was 3,596 ; and of those 
not victualled 6,429. The men in the settlement numbered 
5,258; the women 2,166 ; and the children 2,601—total, 
10,025 as stated. 
Diemen’s Land are not available for the year 1811, but 
the total number is given by Mr. R. M. Johnston, the 
(Jovernment Statistician for Tasmania, as 1,500. 


stores numbered 797 men and 21 women—+total, 818. 


Returns of the population in Van 


It will be noted that avery great decrease had taken 
place in the military establishment between the muster 
periods of 1810 and 1811, and this was doubtless caused 
by the sending of a detachment to India. The civil 
~ authorities in Australia uniformly deprecated the practice 
of keeping up such a large military establishment, not 
only because it was a tax upon the provisioning powers 
of the Colony, but also because the soldiers having little 
to do became troublesome, if not mutinous, and on their 
discharge from active service their previous life inclined 
them to remain about the town, and the cases were few 
in which soldiers developed into independent and useful 
settlers. 


THE POPULATION IN 1812. 


On the Sth day of August, 1812, the Sydney Gazette 
published a General Order commanding a muster of the 


inhabitants (civil officers and the military excepted), to 
take place from the 1st to the 28th day of the following 
month of September, at the Church, Windsor; at the 
public schoolroom, Parramatta ; at the Liverpool school- 
house, and at the public schooiroom, Sydney. 


The 
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estimate based on returns obtained at this muster gives 
the total population of the Colony as 10,523, or a gain of 
only 500, notwithstanding that about 500 male and 150 
female convicts had been received since the last muster. 


Of the 10,523 persons in New South Wales on the 30th 
day of September, 1812, 5,236 were men, 2,315 were 
women, and 2,972 were children. The increase since the 
muster of the 5th of March, 1811 appears to have been 
about 150 among the women, and 370 among the children, 
the number of men having to a slight extent actually 
decreased. The population of the Colony, according to 
distribution in districts in 1812, was Sydney, 5,212; 
Parramatta, 2,571; Hawkesbury, 2,544; and Neweastle, 
196 ; showing a total gain for Sydney since the last return 
of 317 persons, for Parramatta of 282, for Hawkesbury 
a loss of 173, and for Newcastle a gain of 72. The 
civil department in 1812 numbered 1385 persons, com- 
prising 87 men, 80 women, and 68 children, the proportion 
differing little from that of the preceding year. The 
inilitary establishment had, however, been increased by 
200; the men of all ranks numbering 999; the women, 
261; and thechildren, 406—total, 1,666. The “free persons” 
in the Colony in September, 1812, were 200 men, 140 women, 
and 232 children—total, 572. The prisoners with their 
children victualled from the public stores in 1811 num- 
bered1,499; in 1812 they numbered 1,705, comprising 1,249 
men, 263 women, and 193 children. The total victualled in 
1811 was 3,596, while in 1812 it was 4,078. The “people not 
victualled from the public stores”? had in the meantime 
decreased by exactly 500, the total at the former period 
being 5,611—2,251L men, 1,526 women, and 1,834 children— 
and at the latter 5,111 (1,989 men, 1,049 women, and 2,073 
children) ; a transference of 500 women appeared to have 
taken place from the ranks of the “ people not victualled 
from the public stores” to those of “ settlers not victualied 
from the public stores.” The latter class in 1811 was given 
as 797 men and 21 women—total, 818; in 1812, as 762 
572 women—total, 1,334. 


men, and 572 


An interesting return dated 3rd May, 1812, gives the 
number of marriages at Sullivan Cove, Derwent River 
settlement in 1810 as 18, in 1811 as 9, and in 1812 as 18 ; 
the number of baptisms for the same periods as 41, 34, and 
16 ; and the number of burials as 11, 17, and 6 respectively. 
A return of baptisms, funerals, and marriages for New 
South Wales from 80th September, 1811 to 30th September, 
1812, gives 8326 baptisms, 172 funerals, and 92 marriages. 
These returns are, in common with most other statistical 
documents of the period, highly unsatisfactory and must 
be accepted only as approximations. 
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THE POPULATION IN 1813. 


The Sydney Gazette published in August, 1813, a 
“General Order ” commanding a muster of the whole of 
the inhabitants of the Colony for inspection by his Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor and the Deputy Assistant Com- 
missary General, at the Windsor Church, and the Parramatta, 
the Liverpool, and the Sydney public schoolrooms, from 
the lst to the 25th of the following month. The muster 
was ordered to be as personal in attendance as the con- 
ditions of the Colony would allow, although parents were 
permitted to give the names and ages of their children, 
without being under the necessity of presenting them. On 
the 25th of September, those who were unable to attend 
the muster at the different mustering-stations were 
summoned to report themselves at 12 o’clock on the 27th 
instant, at the ‘“ New Stores,” in George-street, Sydney ; 
and were also warned that any neglect on their part to obey 
would meet with severe punishment. On the 2nd of 
October, a ‘“ General Order’ appeared in the Gazette 
directing all masters of colonial vessels, merchants, or 
owners of sea-going craft, etc., to furnish lists of the names 
of the seamen in their service. Thus a muster was dragged 
over a period of months, and the returns, when completed, 
could hardly have been more than liberal approximations. 


The general statement of the inhabitants of the territory 
for the year 1813, gives a total of 12,178, of which number 
3,806 were victualled from the public stores, and 8,367 
maintained themselves. The military establishment was 
computed at 1,619, inclusive of 160 women and 3875 
children. 


No effort appears to have been made at this time to dis- 
tinguish the free settlers from the convicts; the heads of 
the returns comprising persons victualled from the public 
stores, and persons not victualled from the public stores. 
Under the first division were arranged the sub-heads—civil 
department, military establishment, commissariat staff, free 
persons, and prisoners. The second division was simply 
an undissected return. The proportion of women and 
children in each subsection was given ; but no general pro- 
portion, and no distinction was made in regard to the sex 
of the children. The muster districts were Sydney, Parra- 
matta, Hawkesbury, Liverpool, and Newcastle, and a 
separate column was set apart for the enumeration of 
seamen engaged on colonial vessels. One column was 
devoted to a statement of the different proportions of 
rations served out, and the return was practically a 


victuallers’ report. 


In the year. 1813, the district of Sydney contained 5,356 


inhabitants; Parramatta, 2,412; Hawkesbury, 3,397; 


Liverpool, 627 ; and Newcastle, only 242; while 139 sea- 
men and others were engaged in maritime pursuits. The 
‘free persons” victualled at the public stores, exclusive of 
the civil and military departments and the commissariat 
staff, numbered 725; the prisoners so provisioned 1,364, 
including 156 women and 79 children. The proportion 
of men to women was as five to two, the return in question 
stating the former as 5,793, and the latter as 2,219; the 
children, as vouched for by their parents, were reckoned 
as 4,161. Another return gives 5,793 men, 2,241 women, 
and 4,139 children, 22 persons being counted in one return 
as women, and in the other as children. The various 
classes were divided as follows :—Civil department—38 
men, 16 women, and 38 children; military establishment— 
1,084 men, 160 women, and 375 children; commissariat 
staff—6 men ; free persons—276 men, 174 women, and 275 
children ; prisoners—1,129 men and 156 women; children 
of the prisoner class—79; people not victualled—3,260 
men, 1,713 women, and 3,395 children. 


As compared with the statement of the 30th September, 
1812, the statement of the 30th September, 1813, shows 
the following differences :—Increase in the number of men, 
557; increase in the number of children, 1,189; decrease 
in the number of women, 96. The “ free persons” have 
been during the twelvemonth increased by 147, and the 
peopie not victualled by nearly 2,000, while the convicts 
and their children have decreased by nearly 350. The 
districts of Sydney, Hawkesbury, and Newcastle have 
gained respectively 144, 853, and 46 inhabitants, Parra- 
matta has suffered a loss of 159, and Liverpool, hitherto 
unrecorded, but apparently included in the returns of 
Parramatta in former musters, appears with a popula- 
tion of 627 persons ; 189 seamen and others are also for 
the first time returned as being engaged in colonial vessels. 


The population of the Hobart Town settlement on the 
16th of November, 1813, was 1,395 persons, of whom 681 
were victualled from the public stores, and 714 were not 
so victualled. The men numbered 766, and the women 
and children, 629, The civil department comprised 25 
persons ; settlers and free people, 958 ; male convicts, 321; 
female convicts, 9; women and children of convicts, 12; and 
women and children of the military, 70.) A return’ of 
settlers of the same date enumerates 275 proprietors, 156 
wives of proprietors, 307 children of proprietors, and 91 
convicts employed in agriculture. The number of free 
men employed in the same manner is returned as 44— 
bringing the settlers’ return up to 873 persons. 


A curious commentary, in the light of the later develop- 
ment of the Colony, on the muster returns of the year 


THE POPULATION IN’ 1813. 


1813, is furnished by the following quotation from a 
letter written by Foveaux, entitled “ Remarks on New 
South Wales,” dated 31st December, 1813 :— 

The settlement at Port Jackson is not calculated for an extensive 
population, the limits from the coast westward does not extend 50 
miles, the north side is bounded by Broken Bay, and the south by 
Botany Bay. The country to the north and south of these boundaries 
is very bad, and impenetrable mountains obstruct a communication 
with the interior on the west within this confined space, one half of 
the land is absolutely useless, being barren in the extreme. The 
present supply of grain is drawn chiefly from the banks of the river 
Hawkesbury which runs into Broken Bay, the ground immediately 
on its banks is very productive, and worked with little labour, but 
it is very subject to be overflowed, not periodically but at all seasons 
of the year. 

A return of births, deaths, and marriages in New South 
Wales from the 30th September, 1812, to the 31st March, 
1813, gives the following results:—Baptisms, 146 ; funerals, 
82; marriages, 67. Another similar return for New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land from 30th June, 1813, to 
31st December of the same year, gives:—New South 
Wales: baptisms, 148 ; funerals, 84 ; marriages, 65 :—Van 
Diemen’s Land: baptisms, 22; funerals, 5; marriages, 6. 
The only reliable figures in these returns are those relating 
to marriages, as numbers of deaths took place, and hundreds 
of children were born with neither the knowledge nor the 
recognition of the clergy. The moral condition of the 
Colony, in view of the figures quoted above and taken in 
relation to the total population, could hardly have much 
improved since the days of Governor Bligh, when two-thirds 
of the total number cf births were illegitimate. In con- 
firmation of this may be quoted the statement of the Rev. 
William Cowper, respecting marriages contracted in the 
metropolitan district. In answer to queries submitted to 
the magistrates and clergymen of New South Wales he 


prepared the following information :— 








Year. | Marriages. Year. | Marriages. 
| 
| ] 
1810 151 | 1815 62 
1811 56 | 1816 48 
1812 43 | 1817 47 
1813 52 | 1818 63 
1814 41 | 


The foregoing figures are evidence, if such were wanting, 
that Macquarie’s efforts to induce those under his 
authority and care to enter into matrimonial contracts, 
met with a very small measure of success and the great 
bulk of the people must have continued, as before, to 
live in the loosest possible unions. The number of 
marriages given for the year 1810 is out of all propor- 
tion with those of the succeeding years; but it must be 


recollected that at that time the Governor had only just 
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arrived in the Colony, and in his enthusiasm for a new ser- 
vice, no doubt exerted himself to his utmost to achieve his 
various intended reforms in regard to the social and moral 
well-being of the convicts and others placed under his 
charge. ‘Besides, it must be remembered that upon the 
arrival of a new Governor, the inhabitants themselves, 
taking consideration of possible indulgences, grants, and 
concessions to be derived therefrom, would be specially 
complaisant in their attitude towards the vice-regal desires, 
and would even strain their sentiments to fulfil them. 
Probably with a view to encourage matrimony from an 
economic point of view, Governor Macquarie (as a despatch 
from his Excellency to Earl Bathurst, dated 28th June, 
18¥3, bears evidence) reduced the marriage fee in New 
South Wales from 5 to 4 guineas. In another portion of 
the same communication, Macquarie describes the condition 
of the youth of the Colony, and pleads earnestly for clergy- 
men and schoolmasters to be sent out from England. He 
writes :— 

I beg leave to remind your Lordship of an application I made to 
the Earl of Liverpool a long time since for additional clergymen and 
schoolmasters to be sent out for the use of this Colony. Three 
clergymen are very much required ; namely, one as a second assis- 
tant in the town of Sydney, one for the new township and district of 
Liverpool, and one for the subordinate settlement of Port Dalrymple 
on Van Diemen’s Land. This number would complete the clerical — 
establishment of the Colony, and are very much wanted. The same 
number of schoolmasters are also very much required for teaching 
the youth of the Colony ; and I therefore respectfully request that 
your Lordship will be pleased to send out the number of clergymen 
and schoolmasters I have mentioned at as early a period as your 
Lordship can conveniently procure them. More clerical aid, with 
proper teachers, being essentially necessary for the improvement of 
the morals of the people in general, and for the instruction and 
improvement of the rising generation in particular of this Colony. 

From a return dated 19th April, 18138, it appears that 
there. were then present in the Australian settlements 
63 sergeants, 23 drummers, and 1,292 rank and file ; in all 
1,378 men of all ranks, exclusive of staff and commissioned 
officers, of the first battalion of the 73rd Regiment, and of 
the Veteran Company. The lengthened sojourn of any mili- 
tary detachment in the settlement was usually attended by 
unfortunate results, and the Governor, in a despatch dated 
31st July, 1818, writes as follows to Lord Bathurst, 
requesting that the term of service of any regiment should 
be limited to three years only :—- 


‘‘My reason for mentioning the period of three years is for the 
purpose of guarding, as far as practicable, against the military 
forming matrimonial or less proper connections with the women of 
the country, whereby they loose sight of their military duty and 
become in a great degree identified with the lowest class of the 
inhabitants. I have much reason to regret many unfortunate con- 


sequences which have resulted from such connections and attachments 
since the arrival of the 73rd Regiment, and am therefore the more 
anxious to guard against the recurrence of them for the future by 
suggesting such measures as appear fittest to produce that effect.” 
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A system of relief service was accordingly introduced, 
and the troops relieved were usually forwarded to India or 
Ceylon, New South Wales being regarded as an admirable 
preparing ground for the subsequent rigours of a tropical 
climate. Under date, 19th May, 1818, a letter was 
addressed from the Transport Office to Secretary Goulburn 
concerning an inquiry of Lord Bathurst’s, as to whether 


it might not be “a saving of expense to the public to 


perform the service of conveying the 46th Regiment from 
England to New South Wales and the 73rd Regiment from 
that Colony to Ceylon.” In consequence of this arrange- 
ment the military establishment of the Colony fluctuated 
greatly from muster to muster, thus seriously affecting the 
totals given of the annual population. 


During the year 1818, the convicts despatched from 
Great Britain and Ireland numbered 938, or thereabout ; 
of these 620 were transported from England, 119 being 
women. It is impossible to say how many were landed in 
the Colony, for the returns of mortality during the passage 
—remarkably high this year—are not given in regard to the 
Irish prisoners. Of the 629 convicts in the English ships, 
41 died in transit. 


Tt was customary for the British authorities to advise the 
Governor of New South Wales of shipments of convicts, 
and the different departments to apprise one another. A 
despatch from the Transport Office dated 16th August, 
1818, and addressed to Lord Bathurst, informed him that 
the transport General Hewit had shipped stores and 
3800 male convicts for New South Wales, and indeed this 
procedure seems to have been invariable. Could access be 
obtained to all such letters of advice, supposing them to be 
now in existence, and could such documents be compared 
with the registration by the Sydney authorities of the 
number of prisoners received, the fearful mortality in the 
early transport ships could be ascertained, but not otherwise. 
Moreover, there appears to be no authentic record of the 
convict ships which were either wrecked or seized, although 
the latter Another 
despatch raises a question as to the classification of the 


were doubtless few in number. 


Were the women 
classed as prisoners all of them serving a penal sentence, 


women in the early .muster-sheets. 


or were some of them not wives of convicts who had sub- 
sequently joined their husbands? ‘The letter of advice 
referred to is dated from Whitehall, 10th of November, 
1813. lt is addressed to Goulburn from Beckett, and 
conveys the information that the ship Broxburnbury 
could be made to accommodate 120 female convicts and 
30 women (wives of convicts) and their families. In the 
early general statements of population the children of 
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convicts in receipt of rations from the Government stores 
were put under the head “ prisoners,” and it is quite 
possible that the wives of convicts, the cost of whose 
passage had been borne by the Home Department, were 
similarly classified. 


THE POPULATION IN 1814. 


In the Gazette of October the Ist, 1814, Governor 
Macquarie proclaimed his intention, in a “General Order,” 
of personally attending the musterings at the Windsor 
public stores, the Parramatta and Liverpool school-houses, 
and the Sydney charity school, at various dates from the 
17th of October to the 16th of November, beginning each 
specified day at 6 o’clock in the morning. In addition 
to the usual instructions issued vice-regally to the 
inhabitants, surgeons and overseers of hospitals were 
directed to attend the musters and furnish a list of those 
under their care who were prevented by sickness from 
putting in an appearance. The muster was declared to be 
a personal one, lists of assigned servants, ete., being dis- 
tinctly refused, although children were not required to 
be presented. The “General Order” concluded with 
Governor Macquarie’s almost invariable formula, com- 
plaining of the inaccuracies of returns derived from former 
musters. On the 19th of November following, the Sydney 
Gazette appeared with a ‘General Order,” in which the 
Governor compliments both the free inhabitants and the 
convicts on their regular attendance at muster and on their 
‘general deportment ;” but at the same time he finds it 
incumbent upon him to rebuke those who had lost their 
tickets-of-leave and their certificates of absolute and condi- 
tional pardon. 

The population for the year, according to the general 
statement dated “from the 17th day of October to the 
16th day of November, 1814,” was 13,117; while that of 
Van Diemen’s Land, inclusive of the military (178) was 
1,898. Appended to the returns tor 1815, signed in the 
Governor’s name, appears the following note :— 


N.B.—In adverting to the last General Statement of the Inhabi- 
tants, taken from the Muster in October and November, 1814, and 
comparing the same with the present one, an error was discovered 
in the Number of Children stated to have been mustered at Wind- . 
sor, at the former period ; and, instead of 1,443 Children, included 
under the column of persons not victualled, it ought to have been 
only 443, making a difference of 1,000 more ‘than was actually 
accounted for. 


Taking this note into consideration, the population for 
the year 1814 would be 12,117, or less by 56 than the year 
preceding. This is, at first sight, rather difficult of belief, 
for during the current twelve months, according to an 
official return dated 12th April, 1821, 865 male and 232 
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female convicts, or a total number of 1,097, had been trans- 
ported from Great Britain and Ireland to the colony of 
New South Wales. 
number of convicts transported for the year 1814, as, 
males, 967; females, 281—total, 1,248. A third official 
return, dated 16th May, 1817, gives—males, 800; females, 
232—total, 1,032. An official report, dated 30th April, 
1816, gives a total of 1,292; while a filth report, dated 
12th July, 1819, confirms the figures quoted in the report 
of the 5th May, 1817. 
the passage was very high this year. In connection with 


Another official return gives the 


The mortality of convicts during 


the English ships it is given in an official return as 58; no 
return of the same character records the number of deaths 
in the vessels that conveyed convicts from Ireland; but as 
the total number transported from that country for the 
whole year was only about 280, the lack of any tables of 
mortality during the passage would, in their case, very 
little affect the estimated population for the year. 


Of the 12,117 inhabitants of the Colony in 1814, those 
victualled from the public stores numbered 3,799, while 
8,318 were self-supporting. The military establishment, 
inclusive of 157 women and 289 children, was 1,151, showing 
a reduction of nearly 500 since the taking of the muster in 
the preceding year; of these, 3/9 were soldiers and 86 
were children. The civil department numbered 87, and 
exhibited no material difference since the muster of 1813; 
the commissariat staff numbered 7; and the free persons 
had increased by 64—comprising in the latter year 339 
men, 156 women, and 294 children—total, 789. The 
convicts victualled from the public stores were 1,359 males 
and 267 females—total, 1,626, or an increase since the 
last muster of 341; while the children of the convict class 
had nearly doubled, numbering 139 in 1814, In the 
figures representing those persons who were not victualled 
from the stores occurs the error of 1,000 children over- 
estimated at Windsor. 
not victualled from the stores, 3,260 men, 1,713 women, 
and 3,394 children—total, 8,367. 
4,118 men, 2,084 women, and (corrected number) 2,116 
children—total, 8,318. 
months of the number of children by 1,278 appears abso- 
lutely incredible. It is noteworthy that the men and 
women not victualled had increased from 4,973 to 6,202, 
thus exhibiting a difference of 1,229; perhaps at the 


The 1813 return gave, as persons 
The 1814 return gave 


The diminution within twelve 


muster of 1814 the age of persons considered as children 
was lowered, but even this would be an insufficient explana- 
The population, as distributed 


tion of the discrepancy. 
in the various mustering districts of the Colony in the year 
1814, is given as—Sydney, 5,665, or a gain since the muster 
of 1813 of 809; Parramatta, 2,756, or a gain of 344; 


| Hawkesbury (which appears for the first time under the 


name of Windsor), 2,442, or a loss of 955; Liverpool, 832, 
oragain of 205; Newcastle, 272, or a gain of only 30; 
while those employed on colonial vessels number 150. 
Governor Macquarie appends a note to the general state- 
ment of 1814 to the effect that the military consisted of 
the 46th Regiment of Foot, besides 2 captains, 4 lieutenants, 
23 sergeants and corporals, 3 drummers, 253 privates, 46 
women, and 90 children of the Royal Veteran Company, 
and a detachment of the 1st Battalion of the 73rd Regiment. 
The proportion of men to women in the mother colony on 
16th November, 1814, was nearly as five to two, the number 
of males being given as 6,565, and that of females as 2,681 ; 
the children numbered 2,871. 


The greatest discrepancy in the return of 1814 is to 
be remarked in the number of children accounted for. In 
the preceding year the total number of children in the 
Colony was stated as 4,161 ; in 1814 it was stated as 3,871, 
from which (according to Governor Macquarie’s note to 
the general statement of the year 1815), 1,000 must be 
deducted on account of an error made in mustering at the 
Windsor township. Evidently in this particular, if the 
present return is to be taken as inaccurate, grave question 
is raised as to the accuracy of its predecessors. 


According to a general muster made on the 22nd 
November, 1814, the population of Van Diemen’s Land 
numbered 1,898. 
Government, and 761 provided for themselves; the popu- 


Of these, 1,137 were provisioned by the 


lation of the Hobart Town settlement was 1,444, and that 
of the Launceston settlement, 454. The civil establishment 
numbered 50, the military 178, settlers and free people not 
holding land 1,171, male prisoners 387, female prisoners 
and the wives and children of prisoners 112. The numbers 
of men, women, and children in the Island were not 
separately distinguished. According to a settlers’ muster 
there were on the same date 348 persons holding land, and 
Sf convicts and 59 free men employed by them—total, 491 
men ; the wives of proprietors of land numbered 187, and 


their children 371. 


A return of vital statistics of New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Land from the 25th December, 18138, to 
the 30th June, 1814, gives for the Hobart Town settle- 
ment 5 marriages, 20 births, and 8 deaths, and for the 
mother colony 62 marriages, 130 births, and 107 deaths. 
A similar return from 30th June to 81st December, 1814, 
gives for Hobart Town 19 marriages, 26 births, and 7 
deaths, and for New South Wales 77 marriages, 102 births, 
and 90 deaths; but these returns are statistical curiosities 
more than anything else. 
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THE POPULATION IN 1815. 


The Sydney Gazette of the 21st of October, 1815, sum- 
moned the inhabitants, both bond and free, civil officers 
and the military alone excepted, to a general muster, to be 
conducted by the Governor in person, on certain specified 
dates, from the 6th of November to the 6th of the month 
following, at the public schoolrooms of the four mustering 
stations, Windsor, Parramatta, Liverpool, and Sydney. 
The returns given in the general statement register the 
number of the inhabitants of New South Wales in 1815 
as 12,911; and the result of a muster made in Van Diemen’s 
Land, on the 30th of October in the same year, was 1,953, 
making a total of 14,864 for the two settlements, 


During the twelvemonth, making every allowance for the 
variance of official returns, considerably over 1,000 convicts 
had been transported to the Colony from Great Britain 
and Ireland ; but the increase in population since the last 
muster appears to have been about 800. Inthe year 1815, 
the military establishment comprising the soldiers of the 
78rd Regiment had been reduced from 1,151 to 947, in- 
clusive of 133 women and 269 children. 


This withdrawal of the 73rd Regiment was probably in 
accordance with a system, introduced at about this time, 
of recruiting the troops serving in India from regiments 
stationed in New South Wales and her dependencies. In 
a despatch from His Royal Highness the Duke of York to 
Lord Bathurst, dated from the Horse Guards, 29th March, 
1818, this procedure was strongly recommended, the Aus- 
tralian settlements being then regarded as admirable 
climatic training-grounds for the Indian service. 


Of the total number of inhabitants of New South Wales 
in the year 1815, those victualled from the public stores 
numbered 4,083, while 8,828 maintained themselves. The 
proportion of adult males to adult females remained about 
the same, namely, as 5 to 2; the number of males being 
6,613, and of females, 2,716. The children were reckoned 
as 3,582 ; but, as usual, no attempt was made to distinguish 
their sex. During the year, the district of Sydney lost 
190 inhabitants, the general statement for 1815 enu- 
merating 5,475; Parramatta lost to exactly the same 
extent, the general statement giving 2,566 ; Windsor gained 
722, the statement showing 3,164 as against 2,442 in 1814; 
and Liverpool and Neweastle also appear to have gained, 
the former 335 inhabitants, and the latter 74, the popula- 
tion of these districts being given as 1,167 and 346 respec- 
tively. The number of persons engaged in maritime pur- 
suits during the year 1815 was 193. The civil department 
had expanded from 87, according to the 1814 muster, to 
187 in 1815—and comprised 51 men, 43 women, and 93 


children ; the free persons had increased to 830 (382 men, 
172 women, and 276 children); the male prisoners 
victualled from the stores numbered 1,660 ; and the children 
of prisoners in like manner provisioned numbered 187 ; 
About 500 
persons had been taken off the stores since the general 
muster of the preceding year, the majority of these were 
children, the figures for 1815 being 8,968 men, 2,103 
women, and 2,757 children. It will be noticed that by 
this time more than two-thirds of the whole population 


while the female convicts numbered 265. 


sustained themselves independently of Government aid. 


The settlements in Van Diemen’s Land, according to a 
statement dated 80th October, 1815, numbered 1,953 persons. 
Of these 1,458 were stationed at Hobart Town and 495 at 
Port Dalrymple (otherwise Launceston, as it was beginning 
to be called). 
numbered 61; the military 147, the settlers and free people 
holding land, 1,204; the male prisoners, 421; the female 


The civil department in both settlements 


prisoners and wives and children of prisoners, 120. The 
number provisioned by Government comprised the civil and 
military departments, 208 ; 531 settlers and free people 
holding land, 332 male prisoners, and 41 female prisoners 
The 
number not provisioned by Government was 841, viz. :—673 
settlers and free people holding land, 89 male prisoners, and 
79 female prisoners and wives and children of prisoners. 


and wives and children of prisoners; total, 1a 7 


About 1,200 convicts were received into the community 
during the year 1815; of whom about 800 males and 100 
females were sent from Great Britain, and 800 males 
from Ireland. No returns are obtainable which show the 
exact numbers. <A form for return of convicts in the 
Colony was issued by the Downing-street authorities in 
1815. 


January in every:year to the Secretary of State for War 


The return was required to. be made on the 1st of 


and the Colonies, and was to comprise information under 
the following heads: number of convicts alphabetically 
arranged, date of their arrival in the Colony, how disposed 
of, whether still resident in the Colony, and period for which 
transported. Under the last head was desired a statement 
as to whether the convict was dead, escaped, pardoned 
or liberated from his period of transportation, and the 
date at which either took place. At a later period in 
the history of New South Wales, from certain entries in 
the annual general abstract books, or M.S. Statistical 
Registers, such returns appear to have been made. 


Vital Statistics for New South Wales and Hobart Town 
during the year 1815 show for the mother colony : births, 
325; deaths, 181; and marriages, 151; and for Hobart 
Town: births, 23; deaths, 13; and marriages, 13. 
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THE POPULATION IN 1816. 


A gencral muster was commanded in the Syduey Gazette 
of August the 81st, 1816, to be conducted under the 
immediate supervision of His Excellency, at Windsor, 
Parramatta, Liverpool, and Sydney, beginning at 9 o’clock 
in the morning of each day on certain specified days, from 
the 23rd of September to the 29th of October, inclusive. 
Governor Macquarie’s general statement for the year— 
which, although mainly correct as regards the total number 
of inhabitants, is erroneous in dissection and classification— 
vives the population as 15,176. An examination of the 
return affords the following result :—Military establish- 
ment, 1,068, of which number 144 were women and 284 
were children; victualled from the public stores, 4,181 ; self- 
supporting, 10,995; total number of males, 8,088; total 
number of females, 3,039; total number of children—undis- 


tinguished as regards sex—4,089. During the year Sydney | 


had gained 1,220 inhabitants, the population in 1816 being 
6,695; Parramatta had gained 182, its population being 
2.748 ; Windsor 419, its population being 3,588 ; Liverpool, 
383, its population being 1,550; and Newcastle, only 67, its 
population being 413. The number of persons employed in 
colonial vessels during the year was 187. The free persons 
victualled at the public stores numbered 940—463 men, 186 
women, and 291 children, or an increase of 110 since the 
statement of 1815 was taken; and the prisoners corres- 
pondingly maintained, 1,814, of which number 282 were 
women. The children of the convict class numbered 180. 
The persons not victualled from the public stores in 
1815 numbered 8,828; in 1816 their number had risen to 
10,995 (5,395 men, 2,892 women, and 8,208 children), a 
number considerably over two-thirds of the whole popula- 
tion. The civil department numbered 173—52 men, 35 
women, and 86 children. 


According to a general muster made between the 11th 
and the 21st of November, 1816, the population of Hobart 
Town and the county of “ Buckinghamshire,” Van Diemen’s 
Land, was 1,420; and according to a muster on the 9th of 
December, 1816, the population of Launceston and Port 
Dalrymple in the same Island was 495; hence the total 
population of Van Diemen’s Land was 1,915; and the 
total population of all the Australian settlements in the 
year 1816, 17,091. 


During the year over 1,400 convicts were sent to the 
Colony from Great Britain and Ireland, of which number 
about 100 only were women. According to the report 
prepared for the information of the British Government by 


Mr. Commissioner Bigge, and printed by order of the 


House of Commons, the number of convicts sent to New 


(1) 


South Wales from England during each of the seven years 
from 1810 to 1816 was :—In the year 1810, 200 males and 
120 females; in 1811, 400 males and 99 females ; in 1812, 
400 males and 127 females; in 1818, 500 males and 119 
females ; in 1814,800 males and 232 females ; in 1815, 880 
males and 101 females; and in 1816, 998 males and 101 
females. The Commissioner appends to this return the 
following note :— 

N.B.—The above is exclusive of convicts sent from Ireland, 


which, within the seven years, have amounted to about 1,400, male 
and female. 


Hence the total number of convicts sent from Great 
Britain and Ireland would, according to the Commissioner, 
amount to 6,477 for the seven years extending from 1810 
to 1816 inclusive. Other returns give a total of 6,883 for 
the same period, but they are admittedly returns of convicts 
transported, not returns of convicts who actually landed ; 
and as the Commissioner collected his information within 
the Colony itself, it is reasonable to assume that he deducted 
the total number of those prisoners who. died in transit 
in arriving at the number recorded in his official report, 
as above quoted. The transportation returns for the 
succeeding seven years—from 1817 to 1823 inclusive—were 
nearly two and a half times as heavy as those given by 
Commissioner Bigge, the total for the latter period being 
16,526. The number of convicts sent from Great Britain 
and Ireland to New South Wales since the foundation of 
the Colony in January, 1788, up to the beginning of the 
year 1816, was roughly estimated at about 16,600. The 
number of convicts transported from January the 5th, 
1816, to January the 5th, 1822, was (according to a return 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on the 2nd 
of May, 1822) 16,373, of which number nearly 15,000 were 
sent out during the period of five years, from 1817 to 1821 
inclusive. Bennett alludes in his “ History” to the extreme 
difficulty of ascertaining the precise number of criminals 
transported to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land 
during the twelve years of Macquarie’s administration ; 
but he is of opinion that the average was for a considerable 
period little less than 2,000 a year. 


THE POPULATION IN 1817. 


The Sydney Gazette of the 20th of September, 1817, 
contained a “General Order” from the Governor, com- 
manding a muster, under his Excellency’s immediate super- 
vision, at the different mustering stations of Windsor, Parra- 
matta, Liverpool, and Sydney, on certain specified days, 
from October the 6th to November the 19th, beginning at 
9 o’clock in the morning of each day. Apparently the 
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Governor considered that ample time and opportunity had 
been afforded those who had lost or mislaid their docu- 
mentary permits of enlargement, for he no longer warns 
emancipists to renew them; he threatens condign punish- 
ment for inability to produce them, in the following 
ominous paragraph :— 

No Excuse will be taken of Certificates of Freedom, Pardons, 
either Absolute or Conditional, or Tickets of Leave, being lost or 
mislaid ; and such Persons as are unable to produce these Documents 


will be considered as Prisoners, and as such will be recalled to 
Government Public Labour. 


The difficulties in the way of preparing accurate returns 
seem this year to have been exceptionally severe, the 
Governor, in a “ General Order,” published in the Sydney 
Gazette of November the 15th, 1817, being obliged to 
announce his intention of sternly declining to receive any 
applications, either written or personal, until after the 
departure of the ship Harriet, as he was very busy in 
giving the whole of the vice-regal attention to the muster 
then in progress, a general statement of which it was 
intended to despatch by the above-named vessel. 


Notwithstanding these precautions, the returns for the 
year 1817 are in a curiously muddled condition. They 
include the results of the musters made in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and give a total population of 20,379 for the two 
colonies. The briefest examination and dissection of the 
items and figures show that the Governor was wrong, either 
in his total, or in the enumeration of the different classes 
from which he deduces it. If the numbering of the differ- 
ent conditions of persons in the two colonies be correct, the 
total population for the year 1817 was 20,806, of which 
number Van Diemen’s Land contained 3,354, and New 
South Wales 17,452. During the year over 2,200 con- 
victs had been sent to the latter colony from Great Britain 
and Ireland, while a return, dated the 28th February, 1821, 
places the number as high as 2,589. Of the prisoners trans- 
ported, the proportion of women was almost insignificant, 
the total for the entire twelvemonth being only 190. The 
proportion of men to women in New South Wales in 1817 
was as five to two. 


Since the taking of the 1816 muster, the district of 
Sydney had gained 732 inhabitants, the population in 
1817 being 7,427; Parramatta, with a population of 3,124, 
had gained 376; Windsor, with a population of 4,257, had 
gained 674; Liverpool, with a population of 1,922, had 
gained 372; and Newcastle, with a population of 548, had 


gained 185. In 1817 the mother colony contained 9,476 


men, 3,830 women, 4,146 children, or a total gain of 2,276 
persons, since the last muster, while Van Diemen’s Land 


had gained 1,439 persons, thus making the whole increase 
for both colonies 3,715. 
of which the people were composed,.in 1817 the civil 


In regard to the various classes 


_department in New South Wales numbered 51 men, 29 


women, and 56 children—total 136, or 37 less than in the 
year preceding ; the military establishment, 764 men, 165 
women, and 233 children—total, 1,162, or an increase of 
94 upon the figures given in 1816; free persons, 523 men, 
328 women, and 564 children—total, 1,415, or an increase 
of 475 ; prisoners, 1,871 male and 350 female— total, 2,221, 
or an increase of 407; children of the convict class, 633, 
or an increase of 458; and people not victualled, 6,260 
men, 2,958 women, and 2,660 children—total, 11,878, or an 
increase of 883. Judge Burton, in his “State of Religion 
and Education in New South Wales,” records the popula- 
tion of the Colony as being 17,214, of. whom 6,777 were 
convicts. 


Of the 3,354 persons constituting the population of Van 
Diemen’s Land 2,744 were stationed at Hobart Town, and 
610 at Port Dalrymple. 
throughout the whole Island was: Civil department, 28; 
military establishment, 226; free persons, 167 men, 185 
women, and 232 children —total, 534; prisoners provisioned 


The distribution in classes 


by Government, 512 men, and 32 women; children of the 
prisoner class similarly provisioned, 24; and people not — 
victualled, 1,126 men, 453 women, and 424 children— 
total 2,003. 
om the stores was in New South Wales 5,574; and in 
all the settlements 6,925. Of the 20,806 under Governor 
Macquarie’s rule 11,500 were men, 4,460 women, and 
4.846 children. 


The total number of persons dependent 


Wentworth, following the figures of Governor Mac- 
quarie’s general statement, quotes the population of the 
colony for the year 1817, as 20,379, and draws attention to 
the fact that it had nearly doubled since the arrival of 
the Governor in 1810. 
of Newcastle (or, as he calls it, Coal River), he remarks 


Referring to the inhabitants 


that of the 550 souls recorded in the general statement as 
constituting the population of that settlement, not more 
than 100, including the civil and military establishments, 
and the settlers and families on the upper banks of the 
river, were free; the remaining 4.50 being persons convicted 
of crimes committed within the country, and re-transported 
for terms of various periods. Wentworth 
laments the existence of almost insuperable checks to the 


elsewhere 


progress of the colony and the increase of population. 
One check he discovers in the application of the doctrine of 
Malthus to the conditions of life in New South Wales, the 
difficulty of finding a profitable occupation for labour 
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proving a preventive to marriage, and the consequent in- 


erease of population. But the other check, and the greater 


one, he considers to be the constant returns from Australian 


shores to Great Britain. He writes:— 


How far these two great checks to population which I have just 
mentioned have operated, may be best ascertained from the last 
census taken in the Colony in the month of November, 1817. At 
that time it appears that the population of all the settlements, 
whether in New Holland or Van Diemen’s Land, amounted only to 
twenty thousand three hundred and seventy-nine souls. It is not 
in my power to obtain returns of all the convicts who have been 
landed at various times in this Colony, but as it is now about thirty 
years since the period of its foundation, very little doubt can be 
entertained that the total of them must have nearly equalled the 
actual population. The number transported thither for some years 
past cannot be estimated at less than two thousand annually, yet 
notwithstanding this vast yearly numerical accession, notwith- 
standing the unparalleled salubrity of the climate, and the con- 
sequent small proportion which the number of deaths bears to the 
number of births, the population of the Colony has been found to 
advance at a comparatively slow pace. 


As a comment on Wentworth’s remarks regarding the 
excessive transportation of prisoners from Great Britain 
and Ireland to New South Wales during the latter part of 
Governor Macquarie’s administration, a return furnished 
It is entitled, ‘‘An 
Account of the Number of Persons, etc., who have been 


to the House of Commons is valuable. 


transported as Criminals, etc., from the 1st of January, 
1816 to the 1st of January, 1818.” 
3,108, of which number 2,906 were males, and only 202 
Wentworth, in another part of his book, makes 


The total given was 


females. 3 
the following remarks on the constitution of the population 
in the year 1817 :— 


At the general muster or census concluded on the 19th of Novem- 
ber, 1817, there were found to be in all the various settlements and 
districts of the Colony of New South Wales and its dependencies 
twenty thousand three hundred and twenty-eight souls, of whom 
sixteen thousand six hundred and sixty-four were in the various 
towns and districts belonging to Port Jackson. Out of these there 
were six hundred and ten soldiers and six thousand two hundred 
and ninety-seven convicts, leaving a free population, independent of 
the military, of nine thousand seven hundred and fifty-seven souls. 
At Newcastle, a settlement about sixty miles to the northward of 
Port Jackson, there were five hundred and fifty souls, about seventy 
of whom were free. At the settlements of the Derwent and Port 
Dalrymple there were in all three thousand one hundred and fourteen 
souls, of whom two thousand were at the former place and five 
hundred and sixty at the latter. Out of these there were about two 
hundred soldiers, but the number of free persons I have not been 
able precisely to discover. As these settlements, however, include 
the majority of the colonists and their families who were removed 
from Norfolk Island, and as by far the greater proportion of the 
convicts who have been transported from this country have been 
sent to Port Jackson, I have no doubt that the number of free 
persons there may be safely estimated at three-fourths of their 
entire population, seeing that it is about two-thirds of the population 
of Port Jackson. According to this rate of computation, therefore, 


the number of free persons in these two settlements, after previously 
deducting the two hundred military, will amount to about two 
thousand one hundred and eighty-six souls. It may, consequently, 


be perceived that the grand total of the free population of all these 
various colonies in the latter end of November, 1817, may be safely 
estimated to have been eleven thousand nine hundred and seventy- 
three, being an excess of four thousand four hundred and seventy 
above the number of convicts, or in the proportion of more than 
three to two. 


A manuscript memorandum in the New South Wales 
Colonial Secretary’s Office records the convicts transported 
from 1787 to 31st January, 1818, as 13,070 men and 2,987 
women. The same manuscript gives the population of 


New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land year by year, 
from 1813 to 1817, as follows :— 


Va Diemen’s Land. 


Year New South Wales. 

1813 | 12,173 1,395 

1814 | 13,116 (1,000 too many) 1,898 

1815 | 12,911 | 1,933 

1816 | 15,175 1,420+495 Port Dalrymple. 
1817 | 20,379 (including V.D.L.) | 3,234 


THE POPULATION IN 1818. 


The Governor issued a general order in the Sydney 
Gazette of October the 10th, 1818, commanding a muster 
of all the inhabitants, bond and free, civil officers and the 
military of course excepted. His Excellency announced 
his intention of supervising the muster in person, assisted 
by the Deputy Commissary-General. Settlers and land- 
holders were commanded to give an account of their land 
under cultivation, and of the stock in their possession ; 
but no written or other returns were to be sent in by any 
description er persons which related to the servants in 
their employ. A new mustering-station was appointed for 
the metropolitan district in the “ Convict New Barrack, 
Hyde Park, Sydney,” and the muster was appointed to be 
made on certain specified days for each district, beginning 
on the 12th day of October, and concluding on the 11th of 
the month following. Personal attendance was rigidly 
insisted upon, exceptions being made only in the cases of 
seamen employed on colonial craft away at sea, children, 
inmates of the orphan school, sick persons, and hospital 
patients. 


It is impossible to give detailed returns for every muster 
that took place, as the general statements prepared by the 
officials of those days are, up to the year 1822, not always 
accessible. The total population for the year 1818 is, 
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however, recorded in the second edition of Wentworth’s 
“ Statistical Description of New South Wales,” 
showing an increase of 4,244 on the 20,806 inhabitants of 
the preceding year; or, if Governor Macquarie’s estimated 
total for 1817 be taken as correct, an increase of 4,671 ;— 
an extraordinary expansion of population as set against 
the slow accretions of former years. The return quoted 
by Wentworth includes, of course, the population of the 
Tasmanian settlements of Hobart Town, Port Dalrymple, 
ete. The population of Van Diemen’s Land, as given by 
Mr. R. M. Johnston, the Government Statistician of Tas- 
mania, was 3,240. 


This remarkable addition to the numerical strength of 
the two colonies may be partly accounted for by the im- 
portation during the year of 3,000 male and female 
convicts. The precise number transported in 1818 from 
Great Britain and Ireland to New South Wales is difficult 
to arrive at. One official report giyes a total of 2,992, 
comprising 2,221 male and 771 female prisoners ; another 
report gives a total of 2,986, of which 2,757 were males 
and 229 were females; and, finally, two reports, prepared 
almost simultaneously, the one of convicts transported from 
Great Britain, and the other of convicts transported from 
Ireland, yield a combined total of 2,918, in which the males 
2,691, and the females as 227. In a re- 
turn appended to the report of the Special Committee of 
Transportation, the number of convicts transported to New 
South Wales, from the lst of January, 1816, to the 1st of 
January, 1818, is stated as—males, 2,906; females, 202— 
total, 3,108. 


are reckoned as 


It is an unfortunate circumstance that the records of 
births, deaths, and marriages were so imperfectly kept, as 
such would have formed an excellent commentary on the 
progress of the Colony. Such records as exist give the 


following figures for the three years named :— 


Year. Marriages, Births. Burials, 
1817 121 265 238 
1818 150 282 242 
1819 172 340 295 


The mean population for the three years was about 
19,830, and the rates per 1,000 are, therefore—marriages, 
75; births, 149; and deaths, 13:0, Compulsory regis- 
tration was not in vogue in those early days, and it is 


as 25,050, 


ISglI. 


likely enough that only a small portion of the births was 
registered ; in regard to marriages and deaths, or rather 
burials, it was otherwise, as at these events a clergyman’s 
presence was necessary, and the numbers given may be 
taken as fairly approximate. If this assumption be correct, 
it is curious to note how closely the averages per 1,000 
compare with those of the present time, notwithstanding 
the wide dissimilarity in the conditions of the Colony 
to-day and in the year1818. The majority of the marriages 
must have been contracted outside the area of the metro- 
politan district, in which, during the year 1817, according 
to the testimony of Mr. Cowper, the number of marriages 
solemnized was 47; this, in a metropolitan population of 
7,427, gives a proportion of 1 in 158, and the remaining 
74 marriages, to an extra-metropolitan population of 10,025, 
gives a proportion of 1 in 135, or thereabout. 


THE POPULATION IN 1819. 


Governor Macquarie issued a General Order in the 
Sydney Gazette of September 25th, 
period, beginning on the 27th of that month, and ending 


1819, appointing a 


on the 12th November, for the purpose of making a general 
muster of the inhabitants of the Colony on certain specified 
days at the usual mustering stations. In Commissioner 
Bigge’s report the population for the year is given as 
26,026, of which number 8,920 were male and 1,066 were 
female convicts, making a total of 9,986 convicts in New 
South Wales at the time of mustering. The transportation 
returns for this year show that from 2,958 to 38,163 
convicts were despatched, and the total population of the 
mother colony had increased since the muster of 1818 by 
about 4,200 persons, which increase necessarily includes the 
number of births over deaths. Of the convicts transported 
in 1819 only 226 were women, while in the succeeding year 
the proportion was even smaller. In 1820 transportation 
reached its climax during the Macquarie régime. It then 
fell off for a few years until 1827, when it began to swell 
gradually to its old annual volume. In 1883 it touched 
its maximum, with a total for the twelvemonth of 4,136. 
Bennett, in his “ History,” remarks :— 

In 1819 the number of prisoners working in the Government gangs 
or upon Government works throughout the Colony was upwards of 
2,600, those at Sydney alone amounting to about 1,400. 


The results of the muster taken in November, 1819, is 
given by Captain James Wallis, in his “ Views of New 
South Wales,” as follows:—In New South Wales there 
were 15,432 free persons and their children, and 10,463 
convicts and their children ; total, 25,895. Atthe Derwent 
there were 1,576 free persons and their children, and 1,716 
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convicts and their children—total, 3,292; and at Port 
Dalrymple 498 free persons and their children, and 1,617 
convicts and their children—total, 2,115; total number of 
people in all the setilements—free 17,506, bond 13,796 ; 
grand total, 31,802. 


Howe’s Sydney Almanac for the year 1819 gives a 
military return showing the numbers and distribution of 
the troops in Australia as follows :—At Sydney and other 
stations in New South Wales, 599; at Port Dalrymple, 
81: at Hobart Town, 89—total, 769 in all the settlements. 


A highly interesting return in the New South Wales 
Jolonial Secretary’s Office gives—according to a muster 
taken by Governor Macquarie in 1819—the number of 
nen, women, and children who came free to the colony, 


and of those who came as prisoners but were free at the 


time of muster. There were in New South Wales 794 
men, 245 women, ahd 453 children—total, 1,492 who 
came free into the country, and 4,002 men, 2,005 women, 
and 8,854 children—total, 9,861 who came as prisoners 
but who were subsequently freed. At Hobart Town 190 
men, 103 women, and 211 children—total, 504 who came free, 
and 576 men, 290 women, and 324 children—total, 1,190 
who came as prisoners but who were subsequently freed ; 
and at Port Dalrymple 31 men, 17 women, and 43 children 
—total, 91 who came free, and 189 men, 75 women, and 
143 children—total, 407 who came as prisoners but who 
were subsequently freed. The reference to children who 
came as convicts would appear to mean those who came to 
the colony with their convict mothers, or who were born in 
the colony while yet their mothers were serving their term 


of imprisonment. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


FROM THE YEAR 1820 TO THE YEAR 1828. 


THE POPULATION IN 1820. 


HE Sydney Gazette of September the 9th, 1820, con- 
tained a General Order commanding a muster of all 

the inhabitants of New South Wales, and laying down 
regulations which amount to an entire change in the method 
of mustering. The system thus initiated is so distinct an 
approach to the modern census that it is worthy of more 


than a passing notice. The following extracts are taken 


from the General Order referred to :— 


CiviL DEPARTMENT. 


His Excellency the Governor, with a View to relieving those 
Settlers residing in the remote Districts from the Inconvenience 
and Expence to which they are exposed in attending the Annual 
General Muster of the Inhabitants at the Stations hitherto assigned 
for the taking them ; and with the Hope that such Musters may be 
more accurately made under the superintendencé of the Magistrates 
residing in or near to the respective Districts, than can be expected 
from the previous Arrangements which were framed for, and adapted 
to a very circumscribed Population, when compared with that which 
the Colony now possesses, has deemed it expedient to devolve on 
the Magistrates that important Duty hitherto performed by Himself, 
personally assisted by the Deputy Commissary-General :—It is 
therefore ordered and directed, that the Annual Musters of the 
Inhabitants shall henceforth be taken by the Magistrates residing in 
the several Districts, so far forth as Circumstances will admit 3; and as 
no Officer of the Commissariat will in future be required to attend the 
Musters, the respective Magistrates are directed to take the Account 
of Land and Stock in Possession of the several Settlers, according to 
the prescribed Form with which they will be furnished previous to 
the approaching muster. 


As the want of proper Accommodation, and various Circum- 
stances prevent the possibility, at present, of holding a Muster in 
each District of the Colony, the Magistrates in those where Musters 
cannot be held, are directed to attend at the Muster at that Station 
to which their respective Districts are assigned, according to the 
following arrangement; and to assist the Magistrates immediately 
presiding at those Stations, especially as regards the Muster for the 
District or Districts wherein they usually exercise Magisterial 
Authority. 


The seven stations named by this proclamation for the 
holding of the muster were Windsor, Richmond, Wilber- 
force, Parramatta, Liverpool, Castlereagh, and Sydney. 
Of these Richmond, Wilberforce, and Castlereagh, are 
new stations, necessitated, as the proclamation indicates, by 
the widening area of settlement and the greater distribu- 
tion of the population northward and westward. 


The general order proceeds :— 


And His Excellency is pleased to order and direct, that a General 
Muster of all the Inhabitants (Civil Officers and the Military excepted) 
shall commence and take Place for the present Season, under the 
immediate Inspection of the resident Magistrates of the respective 
Stations, according to the following order of Time and Place ; and 
the Settlers and Landholders are hereby required to make a return of 
their Possessions in Land in and out of Cultivation, Live Stock and 
Grain, to the Magistrates presiding at their respective Stations ; and 
that the said Muster shall commence to be held at each of the above 
assigned seven stations on the following Days. 


The days appointed for the muster, with the places appro- 
priate to each date, are then enumerated. The ordinary 
method of procedure was this:—A day was set apart for 
the numbering of the free men, the day following for the 
numbering of male convicts—including ticket-of-leave men ; 
and a third day was appointed for numbering the free 
women and the female convicts, including the ticket-of- 
leave women ; although, of course, the system varied with 
the locality, and with a variation of proportion between 
the different conditions of the people mustered. In the 
case of a large community, like that. settled at Sydney, it 
was, for instance, necessary to put apart two or more days 
for the enumeration of each class. Returning to Governor 
Macquarie’s proclamation, the following clause relates to 
the making of the muster at Sydney :— 

On Friday, the 6th of October, for the Owners and Persons 
employed in any Colonial Craft, and those Persons who may have 


Vessels at Sea, are required to furnish at that Time, a correct List of 
the Names of the Masters, Officers, and Seamen belonging to them. 


And it is hereby notified, that the bringing forward of Children to 
the Musters is neither required nor expected; but Parents are 
directed to give in a Return of their Children, both Boys and Girls. 


The Matrons and Masters of the Orphan Schools are hereby 
directed to furnish correct Lists at their respective Stations of 
Muster, of all the Orphans under their Charge. 


Any Persons, who from Sickness or other unavoidable Cause, may 
not be enabled to attend the ensuing Muster on the particular Day 
assigned for Persons of their Description, are informed that on their 
Attendance on the last Day of Muster, at each Place they will be then 
mustered. 


The Surgeons residing in the several Settlements are directed to 
furnish a nominal List of such Persons under their Medical Charge as 
may from Sickness be unable to attend personally, and the Overseers 
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of the Hospitals are directed to attend with such of the Patients as 
may be deemed capable of mustering without Injury to their Healths, 
on the Days assigned for Persons of their Denomination. 


And His Excellency further orders and directs that the several 
musters shall commence at the hour of 9 in the morning of each day. 


And His Excellency’s Instructions as to the holding of these Musters 
being very strict in Regard to their being rendered as full and com- 
plete as possible, it is ordered and directed for the Purpose of effecting 
the desired Object, that all Persons of whatever Description herein 
enumerated shall give their personal Attendance accordingly at the 
Times and Places herein assigned for their Musters: And it is thus 
notified that any Persons neglecting this important Duty will be called 
to a strict Account for the same ; and unless good and sufficient Cause 
be assigned for their Absence such Indulgences as may have been 
extended to them from the Crown will be forthwith resumed and the 
existing Regulations enforced against them without fail. 


And Persons of whatever Description who may have others in their 
Service or Employment are particularly directed to cause all such 
their Servants to attend the Muster in due Course, as written Returns 
for Servants will not be received. But His Excellency, desirous to 
render the Attendance at Muster of Servants as little inconvenient as 
possible, is’ pleased to authorise the Owners of Herds and Flocks 
requiring the constant Attendance of one or more Persons to send 
their Stock-keepers at such several Times as may be most convenient 
to the said Owners, provided that they make their Appearance at 
Muster on or before the last Day in that particular Station. 


And it is ordered and directed that all Persons whose Terms of 
Transportation have expired, and have Certificates to that Effect, or 
who have obtained Free or Conditional Pardons or Tickets of Leave, 
shall produce their said Certificates, Free or Conditional Pardons, or 
Tickets of Leave, as the Case may be, at the time of their being 
respectively mustered : And the Magistrates are hereby required to 
consider-and treat such Persons as shall neglect to comply herewith 
as Prisoners of the Crown, and remand them accordingly to Govern- 
ment Employ. 


ae % she Me % * 


Commissioner Bigge’s Report contains an abstract of the 
returns of population for the year 1820, which are arranged 
on a greatly improved system; the inhabitants being 
classified under the different groups then recognised, viz., 
of those who had come free into the Colony, those who had. 
been born in the Colony, those who had been absolutely 
pardoned, those who had been conditionally pardoned, 
those who had become free by servitude and by the expira- 
tion of their sentences, those who had been granted tickets- 
of-leave, those who were at the time of mustering serving 
their terms of punishment as convicts, those employed on 
colonial vessels, and lastly children. 


The total population of New South Wales for the year 
1820 was 23,939 ; of whom 12,079, or more than one half 
resided in Sydney. The male population was 17,629, 
including 8,065 children; the females numbered 6,310, 
including 2,608 children. The children enumerated were 
therefore 5,668; but the returns do not specify the 


maximum age of those so classified; the probabilities are, 
however, that only those of twelve years and under were 


counted, all over that age being reckoned amongst adults. 
The adults are set down as 18,271, viz., 14,564 males and 
8,707 females ; of the total number, 1,807 had come into the 
country free, 1,495 were born in the Colony, 3,255 were 
free by servitude and expiration of sentence ; and 159 had 
been absolutely, and 962 conditionally, pardoned. Besides 
these, there were 220 serving on board colonial vessels 
whose civil condition is not stated, but who were probably 
free. The convicts under sentence numbered 9,451, and 
besides these 1,422 were at large on tickets-of-leave. 
Leaving out of consideration the 220 sea-faring persons 
whose original condition cannot be stated, there were in the 
Colony, at the date of this muster, 15,249 males and 
females originally transported ; of whom 4,376 were what 
was then termed emancipists, and 10,873 still serving 
sentence, or at large on tickets-of-leave. The population 
of Van Diemen’s Land was 5,468 ; hence, the total popula- 


tion of the settlements was 29,407. 


Of the 5,468 persons constituting the population of Van 
Diemen’s Land, 3,568 were male adults, 880 were female 
adults; and 1,020 were children whose sex was not 
distinguished. The women at the Derwent settlement, 
numbered 658; and those at Port Dalrymple, 222. Of 
the total number of inhabitants, 714 came to the Island 
free, 185 were born in the Island ; 362 were free by servi- 
tude and expiration of sentence ; 23 had been absolutely, 
and 208 conditionally, pardoned; 368 held tickets-of-leave, 
2,588 were convicts, and 1,020 were children, There were 
therefore in the Island at the date of the muster 3,549 
persons originally transported, of whom 593 were emanci- 
pists, and 2,956 still serving sentence or at large on tickets- 
of-leave. The people in both settlements who had been 
originally transported numbered 18,798. Commissioner 
Bigge, in his report on the state and character of the popu- 
lation in 1820, states that from a document which he 
had examined it appeared that from the foundation of the 
Colony to the end of this year the number of male convicts 
transported to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land 
was 22,217, and of female convicts 3,661, making a total 
of 25,878 convicts. The muster accounted for 18,798 of 
these, as detailed above. There remained, therefore, 7,080 
as the difference to be further accounted for by deaths, 
escapes, or lawful departures from the two settlements. 


Notwithstanding Wentworth’s statements to the con- 
trary, the number of returns to the United Kingdom 
appear not to have been considerable. Commissioner 
Bigge quotes from a report furnished from the office of 
Mr. Secretary Campbell, giving the number of persons who 


had left the Colony under certificates of expired service, 
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or of pardon, from the year 1810 to that of 1820, in which 
the figures were 247 males and 31 females with certificates 
of expired service, and 87 males and 24 females under free 
pardons, making a total of 889 persons. Commissioner 
Bigge adverts to the attempts at escape made from time to 
time by convicts under sentence, and acknowledges that he 
found great difficulty in obtaining any correct information 
respecting them. The principal superintendent of convicts 
was, however, of opinion that they were more numerous 
than they were reported to him to be; nevertheless, it was 
the general impression in the Colony that, toa large portion 
of the convicts the attraction that a residence in New 
South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land held out, of casy sub- 
sistence to all, and of considerable profit and of indulgence 
to those who possessed either industry or skill, operated as 
a better security for the retention of prisoners, or of those 
conditionally pardoned, than the regulations or the vigilance 


of the police. 


According to Bigge’s statement the number of convicts, 
male and female, who left Great Britain and Ireland for 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, amounted 
during the period between the foundation of the Colony 
and the end of the year 1820 to 25,878. On the authority 
of Phillip and Collins, and the returns of mortality laid on 
the table of the House of Commons, this number was 
reduced by deaths on the passage, and immediately after 
landing, to 23,988. 
among the convicts of twenty per thousand, this number is 
further reduced to about 19,600. 
transported, accounted for in the muster of 1820, was 
18,798 ; hence the total number of lawful departures and 


Now, allowing an annual death-rate 


The number originally 


escapes from custody during the whole period, can hardly 
have been more than 800. 
seen that Wentworth, writing of the muster of the 
inhabitants in 1817, was beside the mark in attributing the 


From the foregoing it will be 


slow increase of population to the constant returns from 
Australian shores to Great Britain and Ireland. 


Dr. Lang, in his analysis of the estimated population of 
the year 1850, advances a far more plausible theory than 
that propounded by Wentworth. Lang takes the estimated 
population for the year named as being 265,503, from which 
he would deduct 116,259 free immigrants, and their increase, 
who had come into the Colony during the preceding nineteen 
years; he would next deduct the free population of the 
year 1833, which numbered, at that period, 36,251, and 
their increase since that date down to December the 81st, 
1850; and then, taking into account the fact that trans- 
portation had ceased for ten years, he pertinently inquires 


what proportion of the inhabitants in 1850 were either 


convicts, or of convict origin. Next follows the theory, 


above referred to, by which Dr. Lang seeks to account for 
the slow increase of the population during the years of 


excessive transportation. It is this :— 


The disproportion of the sexes of an earlier period was almost 
exclusively confined to the convict class ; the proportion of female to 
male convicts, from the original settlement of the Colony till the 
cessation of transportation to New South Wales, in the year 1840, 
having been only as 17 to 100! Of necessity, therefore, a large 
proportion of the male convicts, from the first settlement of the 
Colony, died off from time to time and left no progeny ; the whole 
population, down to a comparatively late period, notwithstanding 
all the increase during the interval, not having exceeded the number 
of persons of all classes, who had been landed in the Colony from 
England. 


Concerning the dispersion of congested town population 
into the country districts—which Commissioner Bigge 
considered as a probable sequence to the relaxation of the 
Government practice of retaining nearly all the skilled 
mechanics among the convicts transported to the Colony— 
Dr. Lang observes that the disproportionate massing of the 
inhabitants in towns was due to other causes, and that it 
was not until the tide of immigration had set steadily in 
that relief was obtained from this condition of congestion. 
In almost the first days of settlement, Governor King was 
wont to remark that he could not make farmers of pick- 
pockets. The convicts were averse to the pursuit of agri- 
culture, and their prison training was not favourable to 
the growth of that hardihood necessary to safeguard them 
against the dissipations and temptations of town life. 
“ The first use,” writes Dr. Lang, “which they usually made 
of their freedom, on the expiration of their respective 
sentences, was to betake themselves to the towns.” 


From this cause the agricultural population of the Colony was 
for a long period quite inadequate to suppiy the community with the 
means of subsistence ; insomuch that, so late as twenty-five years 
after its first establishment, recourse had repeatedly to be had to 
India for grain, at a prodigious expense to the Government. But 
as convicts continued to be poured into the territory every year, and 
as employment could not possibly be found for them all in the towns, 
Governor Macquarie was tempted to form agricultural and penal 
settlements in various parts of the territory,—as, for instance, at 
Emu Plains, on the alluvial banks of the Nepean River, and at 
Newcastle, at the mouth of the river Hunter—where numerous 
convicts were employed, on account of Government, in felling timber, 
and in the processes of agriculture. 


The rapid progress of the Colony, however, during the 
administration of Governor Brisbane, rendered these estab- 


‘ lishments—so far as securing employment for convict 


labour was concerned—quite unnecessary, and the settle- 
ments were broken up. Hence it appears that the dis- 
proportionate growth of Sydney, in relation to other parts 
of the Colony, was due to the need of finding work for the 
prisoners, in the first instance—the principal seaport of the 


country naturally affording more opportunities of profitable 
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employment than any other place—and in the second, the 
constant immigration into the metropolitan district of 
those convicts whose sentences had expired, and who were 
anxious for the uninterrupted enjoyment of the dissipations 
of town life. 


Mr. Commissioner Bigge was greatly surprised at the 
increase of crime which appeared to have taken place in 
the town and district of Sydney in the year 1820. The 
convict population of the metropolitan district in 1819 was 
4,231, of whom 527 were stated to be females ; in 1820 the 
population was 4,457, of whom 149 only were stated to be 
females; while the offences committed in the metropolitan 
district in 1819 amounted to 642, and those of 1820 
amounted to 1,317. 
differences is, however, a very simple one, and is to be found 
in the fact that the muster of 1819 was less perfectly taken, 


The explanation of these several 


the masters of assigned servants sending in their returns 
at the places at which they happened to be at the time of 
taking the muster, and not at the places where they resided, 
and where their assigned servants were employed. In the 
ease of the muster of 1820 an effort was made to obtain 
through the magistrates of the different districts absolute 
returns of the number of persons residing in those districts. 


In Bigge’s “ Report of the Commission of Inquiry on 
the state of trade and agriculture in New South Wales,” 
prepared for the information of the British Government, a 
large amount of interesting matter is given regarding the 
condition of the people, the religious and educational 
establishments of the country, details respecting the growth 
and distribution of population, and general remarks 
touching on the methods of mustering, and the improve- 
ments put forward by the Commissioner, at the instance 
of Surveyor-General John Oxley, to issue a better classifi- 
cation and registration of the different orders of the com- 
munity. When Bigge arrived in the Colony it was the 
custom to record only the condition of each settler, 
but this was in no way connected with his possession 
of property or stock, a statement of such particulars 
being collected by the officers of the Commissariat 
Department. To remedy this defect, 
enced Governor Macquarie to adopt Oxley’s plan of 
mustering, with the results as detailed at the beginning of 


Bigge influ- 


this chapter. One particular was, however, excluded by 
the Governor from his adoption of Oxley’s plan of mus- 
tering, and this related to the ownership of land and stock. 


Bigge was, therefore, compelled to have personal recourse 


to the magistrates who took the musters, through whom he 
discovered that the area of land owned by private persons 
in New South Wales amounted to 389,238 acres, of which 


(?) 
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83,502 acres belonged to persons who had originally been 
transported. Similar information referring to Van Diemen’s 
Land could not be obtained. 


Bigge, in analysing the character of the population of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land in the year 
1820, reniarks that it was composed of persons who had 
gone out to the Colony in a state of freedom, as civil 
servants, settlers, merchants, and of persons who, after 
having served in the regiments stationed in the Colony, had 
entered upon those pursuits. To these were added a very 
few people who had immigrated from India. 
class were persons born in the Colony, children either of 
The third class comprised those 


The next free 


free people or of convicts. 
who had been transported from the United Kingdom, India, 
and the eastern colonies, and who had become free by 
the remission of their term of sentence, or on its expiration. 
The fourth class embraced all the convicts undergoing 
sentence passed upon them in ultra-colonial courts, and the 
last or fifth class comprised all persons, whether originally 
free or convict, suffering punishment under sentences 
awarded by local courts. 


Bigge remarked that it was usual at the time of his visit 
to take the musters in the month of October, as it was the 
period in which the work of enumerating the people inter- 
fered least with the labours of agriculture, although a 
considerable degree of indulgence was granted to those 
who had convict servants actually employed in watching 
flocks of sheep and herds of eattle.- The Governor per- 
sonally examined the certificate of expiration of the term 
of service, pardon, conditional pardon, or ticket-of-leave, 
and signed the initial of his name to it, and wrote the date. 
The musters took nearly three weeks, yet in spite of the time 
devoted to them it was very difficult to obtain accurate 
returns. Sometimes the proprietors gave in their state- 
ments at one muster-station, and their overseers at another ; 
hence it was deemed necessary to deduct one-twelfth from 
returns of stock and land under cultivation in order to 
arrive at an approximation of either. 


Bigge records the number of persons baptised between 
the year 1811 and the year 1820 as 3,011, and the number 
of deaths during the same period as 2,315; but it was 
stated by the Rev. Mr. Cowper that the children born in 
the Colony greatly exceeded the number registered as 
baptised. In the year 1811, there were 148 marriages ; 
but although the free population had greatly increased in 
number, the number of marriages celebrated had not 
increased in like proportion, the total in the year 1818 
being 166, and in 1819 only 165. 
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In the settlement at Hobart Town, from the 12th March, 
1804, to 31st December, 1819, Bigge records 685 baptisms, 
of which 524 were of children born in wedlock. During 
the same period had taken place 170 marriages of free per- 
sons, and 127 marriages of convicts; while the number 
of deaths amounted to 347. 


The Commissioner’s report on the population of the two 
colonies concludes with general remarks on the character 
of the inhabitants, and the ailments peculiar to the climate, 
and he mentions the fact that in the months of January, 
February,and March of the year 1820, the number of deaths 
was greater than it had been inany preceding year, but not 
greater in proportion to the population of the town of Sydney 
at former periods ; he alludes also to the appearance of a 
fatal catarrhal fever in the same year, which seems to have 
been a precursor of the modern complaint styled, for want 
of a better name, influenza. He notices the physical differ- 
ences of the native-born as affording “a remarkable excep- 
tion to the moral and physical character of their parents ;” 
being generally “ tall in person, and slender in their limbs, 
and small features.” They are, he writes, “ capable of 
undergoing more fatigue, and are less exhausted by labour 
than native Europeans ; they are active in their habits, but 
~ remarkably awkward in their movements.” He considers 
them excellently adapted to a seafaring life, and as capital 
material from which to recruit the naval and merchant 
services of England. 


This survey of the muster of the year 1820 by Com- 
missioner Bigge is especially interesting, as with the ex- 
ception of Governor King’s few scrappy comments it is 
the first report on the population of New South Wales 
that appears to have been compiled. 


The transportation returns for the year 1820 were higher 
than those of any other year of Governor Macquarie’s 
administration, or, indeed, of any year since the foundation 
of the settlement in 1788. According to one report, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed on the 
19th of April, 1821, the number of convicts sent from 
Great Britain during the year 1820 was 2,718, and from 
Ireland, 845; making a total of 3,563. A return ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed on the 2nd of 
_ May, 1822, gives the total number of convicts sent to New 
South Wales during the year 1820 from Great Britain and 
Ireland as—males, 3,405; females, 225; total 3,630; the 
combined totals of two returns, dated the 28th of February, 
1821—the one, of convicts transported from Great Britain 
to New South Wales, up to the 1st January, 1821, males, 
2,737 ; females, 121 ; total 2,858 ; and the other of convicts 
transported from Ireland up to the same date, males, 804 


—give a result of 3,662; while, finally, two other returns 
give a total for Great Britain of 2,721—males, 2,600 ; 
and females, 121—and for Ireland of 804 males, combined 
total 3,525. Roughly speaking then, the number of con- 
victs added to the population of the Colony must have 
been, during the year 1820, little short of 3,600. From 
the foundation of the Colony in 1788 up to the year 1810, 
the period of Governor Macquarie’s advent, the total 
number of convicts transported from Great Britain and 
Ireland to New South Wales is given in round numbers as 
12,000, and these dates mark a lapse of nearly a quarter of 
acentury. From 1811 to 1820, or a space of only ten 
years, the transportation returns show close on 18,000 
convicts, or an average of 1,800 per annum more in the 
second period than in the first. These figures, it must be 
remembered, represent the number sentenced at the assizes, 
and not the number who sailed, much less the number 
who arrived in the Colony. 


THE POPULATION IN 1821. 


The Governor, prior to his departure for England in the 
following year, 1821, issued the usual instructions for 
making a muster of the entire population of New South 
Wales. In a report addressed by him to Earl Bathurst, 
and dated from London on the 22nd of July, 1822, the 
population is set down at 38,778, inclusive of the military 
establishment and the inhabitants of Van Diemen’s Land ; 
these last, according to the figures supplied by Mr. R. M. 
Johnston, numbering 5,827. 


Judge Burton, in his “State of Religion and Education 
in New South Wales,” quotes the population for 1821 as 
29,783, which was approximately correct, being only 121 in 
excess of the figures shown by an original manuscript 
return in the Colonial Secretary’s Office at Sydney. 


According to the document referred to, the population of 
New South Wales in 1821 was 29,662, of whom 21,541 
were males, and 8,121 were femaies. The male children 
numbered 3,805, and the female children 3,542, According 
to districts, Sydney contained 13,401 inhabitants; Parra- 
matta, 4,778 ; Liverpool, 4,246 ; Windsor, 5,385; Bathurst, 
287 ; Newcastle, 1,169; and Port Macquarie, a new settle- 
ment, 102; while 249 persons are described as “‘ Per ships 
Adamant and Grenada.” Of those who came free to the 
country there were 1,469 ; born in the Colony, 1,885; free 
by servitude, 3,799 ; free by absolute pardon, 159; free by 
conditional pardon, 1,106; at large on tickets-of-leave, 
1,558; convicts, 12,149, of whom 883 were females ; and — 
serving on board colonial vessels, condition not classified, 
240. 


THE POPULATION IN: 1822. 


It will be noticed that the Bathurst settlement is men- 
tioned in this statement with 287 inhabitants. It was 
founded by Governor Macquarie in 1815, but does not 
appear to have beeu taken into account in the annual 
musters until this year. 


The transportation returns for 1821 showed about 600 
less than those of the preceding year. The different 
official reports, as usual, vary considerably; but the 
highest, ordered by the House of Commons to be printed 
on the 2nd of May, 1822, gives the following figures :— 
Convicts from Great Britain, males, 2,159; females, 211; 
total, 2,870; convicts from Ireland, males, 480; females, 
80; total, 560; grand total of convicts transported during 
the year, 2,930. 

An emigration return, ordered by the British House of 
Commons to be prepared, gave 320 persons as having emi- 
erated during the year from the United Kingdom for the 
Australian settlements of New South Wales, Van Diemen’s 
Land, and the Swan River; but no details are given of 
the number of immigrants to each colony. 


THE POPULATION IN 1822. 


Dr. Lang states that no census was taken during 
Governor Brisbane’s administration, and he makes guesses 
at the population for the period between the years 1821 
and 1828; this is, however, an error, for there were 
certainly general musters taken in 1822, 1823, 1824, and 
1825; while during the years 1826 and 1827 no enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants appears to have been made. 


The total population of New South Wales, for the year 
1822, inclusive of the army and staff, was given as 26,577. 
The mustering districts enumerated in the statement are 
twelve, that of Sydney being first, with 8,078 inhabitants ; 
Parramatta comes second in order of importance, with 
4,180 inhabitants, and Liverpool third with 3,812. The 
inhabitants of Richmond numbered 1,173; of Wilber- 
force, 1,363 ; and of Castlereagh and Evan, 1,251; while 
Windsor had 1,995 ; Newcastle, 1,061; the Illawarra, 372; 
Bathurst, 392; Port Macquarie, 346; and Argyleshire 
only 165—all these figures being exclusive of the military. 
From a manuscript letter in the Colonial Secretary’s Office 
at Sydney, addressed to Governor Macquarie by Chas. 
Throsby, and dated October the 8th, 1821, we extract the 
information that the inhabitants of Argyle, numbered in 
that year only 86, chiefly drovers and stockmen. 


The proportion of males to females in 1822—exclusive 
of the military establishment—was as three to one ; the 
former being computed as 18,211, and the latter as 
5,977. With regard to the 4,859 children in the Colony 
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in the year 1822, the sexes nearly balance, the males 
numbering 2,169, and the females 2,190, Of the total 
population, exclusive of the troops, viz., 24,188, over two- 
thirds (16,387), were either convicts undergoing a term of 
punishment, or convicts who had been absolutely or con- 
ditionally pardoned, who were free by servitude, or who 
were holders of tickets-of-leave, the respective figures 
being: free by servitude, 3,415 ; free by absolute pardon, 
162 ; free by conditional pardon, 1,009 ; holding tickets-of- 
leave, 1,029 ; and convicts—males, 10,035; and females, 737. 
The people who came free to the country numbered 1,777 ; 
those born in the Colony, 1,347; and men serving on 
colonial vessels, 818. The distribution of the troops is not 
given in the returns of this year, but the statement records 
the “army and staff in New South Wales and its Depen- 
dencies” as 2,389 persons, of whom 245 were women, and 
429 were children, the sex of the latter not being distin- 
guished. The population of Van Diemen’s Land for the 
year 1822 was 7,684. 


According to official returns, prepared for the information 
of the British House of Commons, 875 persons emigrated 
during the year 1822 to the Australian settlements of 
New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and Swan River; 
but the proportionate number of emigrants to each place is 
Another report records the total number as 
The following 


not given. 
873; but the discrepancy is insignificant. 
return shows the number of convicts transported to New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land during the years 
1822 and 1823 :— 


Convicts TRANSPORTED. 














Males. Females. Totals. 
a rasa Pan oN | ments ae 
N.S.W. V.D.L. N.S.W. V.D.L. M. F. Persons 
1822 ... 856 618... 52 ... 4 1474... 97...1,571 
1823 ... 651 760 ~«... 119... OF 1,401 ... 216... 1,617 
1,507 ... .. 176 ... 187 2,875 ... 313 ... 3,188 


1,368 


From the above return it will be seen that 856 males 
and 57 females—total, 913 convicts—were sent to New South 
Wales during the year 1822. A report on transportation, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, May the 
2nd, 1822, gives the following returns of convicts sent out 
of the United Kingdom from the 15th of January, 1816, to 
the 5th of January, 1822 :—Males, 15,218 ; females, 1,155 ; 
total, 16,378. The number of prisoners transported to 
New South Wales during 1822 was less than it had been 
for any year during the preceding nine. Any attempt 
to ascertain the number of convicts definitely consigned 
to New South Wales during the period that Van Diemen’s 


‘Land was a dependency of that Colony would be fruitless. 
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THE POPULATION IN 1823. 
The military establishment of the year 1822 is given in 
the general statement as “‘ Army and Staff in New South 
Wales and its Dependencies,” while that of the year 1823 


is given in the general statement as “ Army and Staff in 
New South Wales.” 


‘The numerical difference between the military establish- 
ments of the two years is :— 


























| Men. | Women. | Children. | Total. 
1822 , 1,706 245 499 2,380 
1823 789 199 366 1,354 
Difference 917 46 63 1,026 





Hence it is probable that the statement of 1822 included the 
military forces stationed in Van Diemen’s Land, although 
a British parliamentary return of the number of troops in 
New South Wales and in the Island (enumerating sergeants, 
drummers, and rank and file), gives a total of only 1,089 for 
both colonies ; estimating the number of officers at 50 the 





total would still fall 567 short of the number recorded in | 


the general statement of 1822. Indeed, the British parlia- 
mentary returns of the military in Australia are as confused 
and as difficult of comparison as the convict transportation 
and subsequent emigration reports. Apart from the troops, 
the muster of 18238 is not susceptible of analysis or of col- 
lation with the musters of former years, the 4,853 “ not 
accounted for in the books” lending an element of un- 
certainty to the results of the whole enumeration. The total 
Of 


these, 9,707 were convicts, 1,403 were at large on tickets- 


as recorded, inciusive of the military, was 29,692. 


of-leave, 947 were conditionally pardoned, 3,501 were free 
by servitude, 145 were absolutely pardoned, 1,920 came 
free to the country, and 4,866, were born in the Colony, 
though over 4,000 of the last-named class are ‘‘ not accounted 
for in the books,” and are also ‘‘not known whether free 
or bond.” 
there were besides 866 belonging to the troops. 


The children are enumerated as 5,844, though 
The 
population of Syduey is given as 7,106; of Bathurst, as 
708 ; of Bringelly, as 893; of Campbelltown, as 827; of 
Castlereagh and Evan, as 1,410; of Liverpool, as 1,185; of 
Newcastle, as 809 ; of Parramatta, as 3,470; of Port Mac- 
quarie, as 772; of Richmond, as 1,125; of Wilberforce, as 
1,845; and of Windsor, as 1,965. The population of these 
towns does not include “people not accounted for in the 
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books”; this fact may explain the apparent decrease of 
972 in the population of Sydney since the muster of 1822. 
The number of muster-stations was 16; and the number 
employed in colonial vessels is not given in the enumera- 
tion of this year. The population of Van Diemen’s Land 


in 1823 was 10,009. 


During the twelvemonth—according to the statement 
of a British parliamentary report—543 emigrants left the 
United Kingdom for Australia ; a second return gives the 
total number of “ passengers from England and Scotland to 


*New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land” as 676. The 


transportation of convicts for the year is stated as:—Males, 
651; females, 119; total number of convicts transported 
from England, 770. There appear to have been no prisoners 
transported from Ireland during the same period. 


THE POPULATION IN 1824. 


A manuscript document in the Colonial Secretary’s 
Office at Sydney gives the population of the Colony in 
1824, as 33,595; although a careful examination yields a 
total of 33,662. 
enumerated; the convicts are recorded as 12,553 males 
and 892 females; 2,001 persons are described as being at 
large on tickets-of-leave ; 154 as being free by absolute 
pardon, and 1,056 as being free by conditional pardon, 
while 4,685 were free by servitude. The people who 


In this statement the military are not 


came free are enumerated as 2,986; children born in the 
Colony as 5,042, and adult native-born as 2,687. People 
to the number of 1,656 
unknown,” and the children born out of the Colony are 
not distinguished from the adults who came free. By 
the year 1824, Sydney had distanced all the other towns, 
its population having reached a total of 10,107—a popula- 


are characterised as ‘“ class 


tion almost as large ag that of the whole Colony in 1810, 
at the first muster taken under the Macquarie régiine. 
Parramatta comes next with a population of 4,559, and 
Moreton Bay appears for the first time on a muster-sheet 
with 33 inhabitants. The population of Van Diemen’s 
Land in 1824 was 12,308. 


The periodical enumerations of the inhabitants of New 
South Wales, though headed in the general statements of 
the population as musters, now begin to be officially recog- 
nised in marginal references as censuses, and the date of 
mustering is almost invariably mentioned in the first 


> The number 


‘ 


column of the statement as “ date of census.’ 
of mustering districts and stations are also continually 
being added to, a circumstance eloquent of the growth of 


settlement and the expansion of the Colony’s industrial 


THE .POPULATION FROM 1825 TO 1828. 


At the muster of 1822, the districts numbered 
at that of 1828, they numbered sixteen; and 


resources. 
twelve ; 
at that of 1825, they numbered twenty. 


THE POPULATION IN 1825. 


The returns for the year 1825 are quite as provokingly 
incomplete as those of the preceding muster, no fewer 
than 5,203 persons being recorded as ‘‘ unaccounted for 
in the muster books.” The total population, not counting 
the military, was given as 36,336, of whom 27,758 were 
males and 8,578 females. Since the year 1828, the military 
establishment had been increased by 527, the number for 
the year 1825 being, 1,881—of which number 210 were 
The condition of the 
different classes was as follows :—Convicts, males, 11,472 ; 
females, 931; at large on tickets-of-leave, 1,900; con- 
ditionally pardoned, 1,000 ; absolutely pardoned, 142; free 
by servitude, 5,201; came free—adults, 2,936; children, 
225; born in the Colony—adults, 3,102; children, 4,107. 
This is exclusive of the 5,203 persons “ unaccounted for in 
the muster books,” of whom over 1,700 were convicts and 


women, and 400 were children. 


over 1,200 were described as belonging to “class un- 
known.” The population of Sydney at this muster was 
given as 10,774—exclusive of all persons unaccounted for. 
The proportion of males to females of the total population, 
excepting the military establishment, was roughly as three 
to one ; with regard to the proportion of males to females 
among the children, the males slightly predominate. 


According to the emigration report prepared for the 
information of the House of Commons, 780 emigrants left 
the United Kingdom for Australian settlements during 
the year 1824, and 485 during the year following. The 
transportation of convicts in 1825, is estimated as 764 
males, and 140 females, sent to New South Wales from 
England, and 901 males, and 111 females, from Ireland ; 
total, 1,916. The returns are, as usual, so conflicting in 
their evidence, that this can be regarded as merely a rough 
approximation, Judge Burton (“ Religion and Education 
in New South Wales’), mentions the population of the 
Colony for 1825, as 31,183, hence it is clear that he dis- 
misses entirely from his estimate those inhabitants ‘‘ unac- 
counted for in the muster books.” 


THE POPULATION FROM 1825 TO 1828. 


The census abstract forms bound up in some of the 
manuscript Statistical Registers, were evidently printed in 
the first place for use in Jamaica, or in some other of 


the slave-holding British colonies. The following is a copy 


of the headings of this form, provided by the Colonial 
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office, for the purposes of classification of the inhabitants 
of New South Wales :— 


—— ee eee ae eo 








3 Whites, ot : 

& | exclusive of | Free Blacks. Slaves. Total 5 a 

© |King’s Troops. Et lan Sol Total, 
= 2S }including 
© ar nee esa ——— | %o |S &| Troops. 
s Male. |Female.|Male.|Female. sane bine Male.|Female. 5 bes 








——_ 


In the earlier census-forms, the Australian aborigines 
are styled “ Negroes,” and the first official return of their 
number appears in the Register for 1826, under the title 
of “Estimate of the Negro Population in some of the 
settled parts of New South Wales.” The number recorded 
was 3,019. This enumeration of the aboriginal inhabitants 
was the only census taken in the year 1826. The convict 
transportation returns for the twelvemonth were—from 
England, 679 males; from Ireland, 1,036 males, and 100 
females ; total, 1,815. According to a British parliamentary 
return there were sent, during the year 1826, 2,097 male 
convicts to New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land ; 
but the number of female convicts is not recorded. A 
return prepared in the Colony, gives the following totals 
of convict transportation for the year 1826 :—Number of 
convicts landed at Sydney, from England, males, 1,199; 
from Ireland, males 510, and females 100; from Bengal, 14 
males ; total, 1,823. A return of the number of convicts 
in the Colony of New South Wales on the Ist of January 
and the Ist of July, in each year from 1826 to 1828, varies 
for the different periods from 16,318 to 18,348. 


The emigration returns for the year 1826, of passengers 
to Australian ports, give a total of 903, and for the year 
following a total of 715; Sydney was probably the destina- 
tion of the majority of emigrants, but this cannot be 
definitely asserted, as those who landed in New South 
Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and the Swan River settle- 
ment are all classed together. 


The year 1825 was marked by the establishment of an 
independent government in Van Diemen’s Land, which 
from that time no longer formed a part of the dominions 
of New South Wales, and there is no further possibility of 
confusion through the inclusion or non-inclusion of its 
population with that of the mother colony. At the period 
of separation the number of the inhabitants, according to 
the figures supplied by Mr. R. M. Johnston, was 14,192. 
The new colony continued to be known by the name of 
Van Diemen’s Land until the Ist of January, 1856, when 


it was formally changed to that of Tasmania. 


There was no muster made of the population during the 
year 1827, and no returns of births, marriages, or deaths 
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are given in the Statistical Register for that year. In the 
year 1826 the state of crime and general criminal statistics 
began to interest the authorities, and the first of such 
tables appears in the Register for 1827. A computation 
made by Lieutenant Sadleir of the aborigines in 1826 
and 1827 gives a total of 2,710; but has reference, of 
course, only to those natives who inhabited the settled 
districts. The number of convicts received in the Colony 
during the year 1827 was, according to the manuscript 
Statistical Register, 2,612, comprising, from England— 
males, 1,359; females, 347; from Ireland—males, 727 ; 
females, 160; 6 males from India, and 18 males from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Another return gives :—from Eng- 
land—males, 1,289 ; females, 342; from Ireland—males, 
846; females, 160; total, 2,587. The total number of 
male convicts despatched during the year to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land was, according to a 
British parliamentary return, 3,393. The total number 
of female convicts is not given. 


The muster returns for the period dealt with in this 
chapter are very disappointing. If they are to be accepted, 
it would appear that the population of the Colony was 


more numerous in 1821 than in 1823, and of Sydney in 
1817 than in 1823. These and other anomalies equally 
remarkable will be found in the following table compiled 
from the records of the musters :— 














Total popula- Population Total number | Approximate 
Year. tion of oO of children number of 

N. S. Wales. Sydney. in the Colony. |convicts landed. 
S72. 17,452 7,427 cA | a ery 
1820... 23,939 12,079 5,668 3,500 
1822 29,662 13,401 7,347 2,600 
1822... 24,188 8,078 4,359 900 
1823... 28,333 7,106 5,844 750 
1824... 33,662 10,107 1,050 


5,042 





It would appear hopeless to speculate after the lapse of 
so many years as to the cause of the imperfections which 
these figures disclose, but it may be remarked that the 1828 
returns contain a notice to the effect that 4,853 persons were 
This suggests the possi- 
bility that the same condition of things obtained in other 


not accounted for in the books. 


years, and it is obvious that there must be some such 
explanation to account for the glaring inconsistencies in 
the number of children said to have been mustered. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


FROM THE YEAR 1828 TO THE YEAR 1841. 


THE POPULATION IN 1828. 
N Act of the Governor and Council of New South 
“\ - Wales (9 Geo. IV., No. 4), dated the 30th of June, 
1828, made provision for ascertaining the number, names, 
and condition of the inhabitants of the Colony; “and also 
the number of cattle, and the quantity of located, cleared, 
and cultivated land.’”’ Therein the magistrates of the terri- 
tory in their respective districts, were instructed to cause 
general notices to be affixed to the several churches, 
chapels, and market houses, or to such other conspicuous 
places as they might deem proper, requiring every house- 
holder, employer of servants, owner or possessor of cattle, 
proprietor or occupier of land in the territory, to be pre- 
pared when called upon by whomsoever the magistrates 
might appoint, within a period not less than one calendar 
month from the time of affixing the general notices, to 
answer the following questions :— 
What are the respective names, ages, and conditions of the persons 
residing with you in your dwelling-house ? 


What are the respective names, ages, conditions, and residences 
of all such other persons, as may be in your service or employment ? 


Specify the respective years and ships in, and by, which all of such 
aforesaid persons, as originally came to the Colony Prisoners of the 
Crown, arrived ? 


What are the respective numbers of horses, horned cattle, and 
sheep, of which you are the owner ; and in whose possession, and in 
what district are the same respectively ? 


What is the number of acres of land of which you are the pro- 
prietor, in what district is the same, how much thereof is cleared, 
and how much cultivated, and in whose possession is the same ? 


The second part of the Act provided that in the event of 
it appearing to any two or more Magistrates that any house- 
holder, employer of servants, owner or possessor of cattle, 
proprietor or occupier of land should refuse or neglect to 
answer any of the foregoing questions, or should he answer 
them falsely, a fine not exceeding ten pounds might be 
imposed, at their discretion, upon the offender ; the fine, 
moreover, to be recoverable by levy and distress, and to 
be applied towards defraying the expenses of carrying the 
Act into execution. 


A Government notice, detailing the method in which 
the census was to be taken, and of which the following is 
a copy, gives a fairly accurate idea of the scope and value 
of the undertaking :— 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE. 
CENSUS FoR THE YEAR 1828, 


Colonial Secretary’s Office, September ist, 1828. 
Instructions for filling up the Returns for the Census of the Year 


1828, as prescribed by the Act of the Governor and Council, of the 
9th George IV, No. 4. 


1. The Forms which have been printed for this purpose are to be 
sent round by the hands of Constables, or other competent Persons, 
who are to be selected by the Magistrates, and by whom, as well as 
by the respective Householders, who can write, each Form is to be 
signed when duly filled up. 


2, A Separate Return is to be filled up for each Householder, and if 
in any case the space allotted should prove insufficient for the required 
particulars, a half-sheet of foolscap paper is to be joined to the 
Printed Form, for the purpose of containing them. The Printed 
Forms are to be numbered in regular series for each District, and great 
care must be taken both that none of the Numbers are lost, and that 
in the Letter transmitting them to the Colonial Secretary when com- 
pleted, it be specified how many of them are enclosed. 


3. The Name of Householder is to be entered in the first Column 
(as well as in the General Heading), in order that the required Par- 
ticulars may be entered opposite to itin the other Columns. 


4, The Column for the ‘‘ Class” is to be filled up with one of the 
following Abbreviations, according to Circumstances, viz., B. C., for 
Born in the Colony; C. F., for Came Free; F. 8., for Free by Servi- 
tude ; A. P., for Holding an Absolute Pardon ; C. P., for Holding a 
Conditional Pardon ; T. L., for Holding a Ticket of Leave; C., for 
Convict ; C. S., for Colonial Sentence ; and G. 8., for Government (or 
Assigned) Servant. 


5. When completed, agreeably to the foregoing Directions, the 
whole are to be returned with as little delay as possible to the Colo- 
nial Secretary, accompanied by a List showing the Names of the 
Districts, and the Number of Returns for each District. 


By Command of His Excellency the Governor, 


ALEXANDER MCLEAY. 


The census was taken in November, 1828, and the state- 
ment of that date gives the total population of the Colony 


as 86,598. The preceding general muster, made in 1825, 


estimated the population as 36,336; hence there was an 
apparent gain of only 262 persons for three years; but in 
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this connection, two notes appended to the census return 
of 1828 have to be taken into consideration :— 


Remark.—The Population of the Colony, according to 


the General Muster taken in October, 1825, is stated at... 36,336 

But to make up this Number there are included as 
FP RANOOUT DOU LON. ac. 5 ce coroner cetewiunsancnree eters acer een dicae 5,203 
31,113 


Remark.—To the Population, as stated in the present Return, are 
to be added the Runaway Convicts in the Bush, and Persons who have 
no fixed Place of Residence ; but it is estimated that these, with any 
Omissions that may have occurred in taking the Census, do not 
exceed 2,000 Persons. 


The census statement of the year 1828 gives, besides the 
usual particulars as to the location of the inhabitants and 
their civil condition, some particulars regarding the nominal 
religious professions of the population, as well as informa- 
tion as to habitations in the town of Sydney. 


The census, which was taken in one day, is in some 
respects far from being as satisfactory as the preceding 
general statements of the musters, from the date of the im- 
provements introduced by Mr. Commissioner Bigge on the 
recommendations of Surveyor-General Oxley.’ From a 
statistical and social standpoint, it is a serious defect that 
no distinction was made in the general statement between 
the absolutely and the conditionally pardoned, and between 
the holders of tickets-of-leave and other convicts. 

As regards age, the population was divided into two 
groups, children under the age of 12 years, and persons 
above that age who were deemed to be adults. This division 
at 12 years of age seems to have obtained from the early 
days of the Colony and is, therefore, not an addition to the 
information gathered at former musters, which invariably 
specified the number of children, and, subsequent to the 
visit of Mr. Commissioner Bigge, also made a distinction 
as to sex, 


The proportion of males to females was roughly as three 
to one, and of persons over 12 years to those under that 
Of the total number of the 
inhabitants, somewhatless than one-fourth were native-born, 


age as nearly eleven to two. 


and the proportion of free persons of all classes to the 
convict population was as 134 to 100. The persons who 
had arrived in the Colony free constituted nearly one-eighth 
of the entire population ; and somewhat less than one-third 
of the whole of the inhabitants of the Colony resided in 
the town and district of Sydney. | 

There appears to have been no statement of the military 
establishment for the twelvemonth, at least no such state- 
ment formed part of the census, although it would probably 
be not less than 1,400. The total population of New South 
Wales, inclusive of the soldiers, their wives, and children, 
was then, in round numbers, in November, 1828, about 


38,000. If to this number be added the estimate of 2,000 
“runaway convicts in the bush,” “persons who have no 
fixed place of residence,” and the “omissions that may have 
occurred in taking the census,” the total population of the 
Colony for the year 1828 would be brought up to 40,000. 
Speaking of New South Wales censuses in general, and of 
this one in particular, R. M. Martin, in his “ History of 
Australasia,’ remarks :— 

The enumerations are considered very inaccurate by those who 

know the Colony well, especially that of 1828, when the settlers were 
apprehensive of the establishment of a poll-tax. 
Judge Burton, in his “‘ State of Religion and Education in 
New South Wales,” quoting from a Blue-book, estimates 
the number of convicts in the Colony in 1828 as 17,061, of 
whom 7,084 had arrived within the three years preceding. 
According to the return relating to the employment of 
convicts in New South Wales, 1826-1828, prepared for the 
information of the British House of Commons, the number 
of convicts is stated :— 





Males. | Females. | Tota / 
Ist January, 1828 leneewartes 16,442 1,544 17,986 
IntidGly 1828 et ee 16,693 1,655 18,348 





Both Judge Burton and the parliamentary return 
quoted from above appear to have taken into consideration 
a proportion of the convicts at large in the bush. More- 
over, the census statement was not made until November, 
five months after the last date given in the return, by 
which time a number of sentences may have expired 
sufficiently large to account for the variance in the different 
sets of figures. 


The composition of the inhabitants of the Colony in 
1828 may best be exhibited by the following table :— 




















Males. | Females. | Total. 
( Over 12— | 
Came free ..... eT Te errr | 2,561 1,565 | 4,126 
Born in the Colony ..................| 1,928 1,580 | 3,503 
Free by servitude................0....|. 5,302 1,342 6,644, 
3 Free by pardon...see cs... seesensccees | 835 51 | 886 
o ) Pee nae LETS 
rs | | Pareyt| i 
10,621 4,538 | 15,159 
Under 12-— 





| 
262| 6847 





Gari: B60! 0 hice besa nce doowon cveeensts 285 

{ Born in the Colony ............:..00 2,550 2,674 | 5,224: 
——— —_—_ | —_— 

2.835 | 2,936| 5,771 

| 

Total number of free persons.......66 0.0065 13,456 7,474 | 20,930 

ij COMVIDIE inc cccccecsetocuys 14,155 1,513 | 15,668 

Genpral ‘Total <....fcsss0cs assert 27,611 | 8,987 | 36,598 





~—-- J 





| | 
Total number of persons over 12 aia 24,776 6,051. | 30,827 


sees cee ttt tC CC OCC LLL LALLA OOD 
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In respect to religious belief, 25,248 persons were returned 
as Protestants, or somewhat less than 70 per cent. of the 
entire enumerated population; and 11,236 persons, or 30 
per cent., were setdown as being Roman Catholics ; whilethe 
Jews numbered only 95, and the Pagans 19. The popula- 
tion of Sydney town and district was 10,815, comprising 
7,408 males, and 8,407 females ; and of the whole county 
of Cumberland, 25,142. Parramatta town and district con- 
tained 4,618 inhabitants ; Windsor town and district, 4,454 ; 
Penrith, 1,696; Liverpool town and district, 1,216 ; Airds 
and Appin, 1,691 ; and Bringelly and Cooke, 652. Outside 
the county of Cumberland the population centres were 
Argyle and St. Vincent, with 1,546 inhabitants; Bathurst 
and Wellington Valley, with 2,072; Camden, including 
; Hunter’s River and Port Stephens, 
The colo- 


Illawarra, with 792 
with 3,225 ; and the River Manning, with 35. 
nial marine employed 753 persons, and 1,696 were engaged 
as road parties ; 
(Norfolk Island and Moreton Bay), accounted for 1,337 
A new feature in the statement is a return of the 
in the town of Sydney, 


more. 
inhabited houses, cottages, etc., 
in which houses are enumerated as 1,409, cottages as 176 
and “skillings and small wooden tenements ”’ as 188. 


THE POPULATION FROM 1828 TO 1833. 


After the taking of the census in 1828, five years elapsed 
before another enumeration of the people was made, and 
this is the longest period between the general musterings 
of the inhabitants since the foundation of the Colony in 
1788. Annual abstracts continue, however, to give state- 
ments of the number of births, deaths, and marriages ; the 
state of crime; of gaols and of criminals; the ecclesiastical 
establishment; the condition and progress of education ; 
and the strength of the forces stationed in the Colony and 
its dependencies. 


In the year 1829, there were 2,257 of the military of all 
ranks serving in the Australian Settlements ; of these, 811 
were stationed at Sydney, and 387 at various towns in 
New South Wales; 69 at Norfolk Island; 21 at King 
George’s Sound ; 22 on the Northern Coast (Raffles Bay 
and Port Essington) ; 117 at Moreton Bay ; 84 were em- 
ployed as mounted police and the Governor’s body-guard, 
and 746 were serving in Van Diemen’s Land. The 


military at the various settlements comprised detachments 
from the 39th, the 57th, and the 62rd Regiments, and a 
few New South Wales Royal Veterans. 
a very important element in the Colony in these early days 
of its history. In 1829, as first mentioned, besides 746 in 
Van Diemen’s Land, there were in New South Wales and 


(4) 


The military was 


while the distant and pena! settlements | 


outposts 1,511 troops ; in 1830, 1,789; in 1831 there were 
1,701; in1 882, 1,518; and in 1888, 1,589, the distribution 
being much the same in each year. 


The returns of births, marriages, and deaths are very 
imperfect, the registration not being compulsory, and 
until 1882 refer only to members of the Church of Eng- 
land, no returns relating to Roman Catholics being filed 
previous to that year. But even when the information was 
obtained from all denominations, it could be accepted only as 
referring to what came officially within the knowledge of 
the clergy. The marriages are necessarily accurate, while 
the returns of deaths relate more properly to burials con- 
ducted by clergymen, and there must have been many cases 
in which no minister was in attendance. The births recorded 
were probably but a moiety of the whole, those shown in the 
Registers being the cases in which baptism was administered 
by the clergy ; when a lay person baptised an infant no 
record was made, and the instances in which no baptism at 
all took place must have been very numerous. 


In the following table are given the numbers of births, 
deaths, and marriages, inclusive of returns for Moreton 
Bay, for the several years referred to, but the information 
must be accepted with the qualifications just adverted to:— 




















Deaths. 
Births. $ 
Year. Adults. | Children. | Total. 2 
s|/2ilqi|si|2|4| 4 ¢ 
2 =| > 4 3 3 
See a ee ae 
1829 363 |317 | 680) 366 | 109 | 75 | 65); 615) 336 
1830 ddl | 321 652) 860 | 152 i 512} 339 


1831 | 426 | 453 | 8791 366] 98} 69 | 49] 582) 425 
+1832 655 | 599 | 1,254] 468 | 167 | 187 | 108 | 8so} 619 
+1833 | 769 791 |1,560| 611 | 176 | 194 | 169 | 1,150) 698 


Total trom oen- Ip 544|2,481| 5,025]2,171| 702 | 475 | 391 
sus year 1828) 
to census year 
1833. | 

















3,739) 2,417 





* Deaths of adults and children are not distinguished this year. 
+ Inclusive of Roman Catholics. 


During the year 1829, 112 persons were capitally con- 
victed, and 52 were executed, showing an average of one 
execution per week for the whole year. In 1830 there 
were 136 capital convictions and 50 executions; in 18381, 
143 capital convictions and 32 executions; in 1882, 156 
capital convictions and 12 executions; and in 1833, 185 


. capital convictions and 81 executions. 


The immigration into New South Wales, Swan River, 
and Van Diemen’s Land was, during the year 1829, 1,965 
from England and 51 from Scotland, but no distinction was 
made between the different destinations of the immigrants. 
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In 1830, 1,185 persons emigrated from England and 57 
from Scotland to the different Australian settlements ; and 
for the first half of the year 1831 the number was 327 from 
England and 96 from Scotland. 


The Statistical Register gives the following returns of 
free emigrants, who had arrived in New South Wales only, 
during the quinquennium 1829 to 1833 :— 


























Year. Men. Women. Children. | Total. 
1829 306 1138 145 564 
1830 166 70 73 309 
1831 185 98 174 457 
1832 819 706 481 2,006 
1833 838 1,146 701 2,685 

2,314 2,133 1,574 6,021 





The transportation returns of convicts for the quin- 
quennium are somewhat conflicting. The Statistical 
Register for the year 1829 records 2,008 males and 3819 
females as being sent from England, and 1,163 males and 
174 females from Ireland; total, 3,664. During the year 
1830, according to the British parliamentary returns, 2,942 
convicts were despatched from Great Britain and Ireland, 
while the Manuscript Register records the following 
figures :—English, 2,096 males and 128 females; Irish, 685 
males and 816 females ; total, 8,225, 


The subjoined table represents the complete returns of 
convicts landed in New South Wales during the period 
between the censuses of 1828 and 18338, as supplied by the 
Statistical Register :— 




















Convicts from England. Convicts from Ireland. 
Year, eee Total. 
Males. | Females. Males. Females, 
1829 2,008 319 1,163 174 3,664 
1830 2,096 128 685 316 3,225 
1831 1,437 206 692 298 2,633 
1832 1,810 248 928 135 3,119 
1833 2,719 377 794 26] 4,151 
Total ...| 10,070 1,278 4,262 1,182 | 16,792 


——————————— 


There was no account kept of the persons who left the 
Colony after the expiration of their sentences. To the 
persons who were free by servitude were added during the 
quinquennium 4,458 males and 661 females; 8 males and 
2 females were absolutely pardoned, and- 1382 males and 
4 females were conditionally pardoned, 


THE POPULATION IN 1833. 

An Act of the Governor and Council of New South 
Wales (4 William IV, No. 4), dated the 9th of July, 
1883, made provision for ascertaining the number of the 
It differed little from the 
Census Act of 1828, but while retaining the inquiries 


inhabitants of the Colony. 


relating to age and sex, it narrowed Bigge’s enumeration 
of classes into simply free people and convicts, and no 
attempt was made to distinguish those born free within 
the Colony from those who had become free by servitude 
or by absolute or conditional pardon, nor to distinguish in 
the abstract sheets those holding tickets-of-leave from 
other convicts, although this information appears to have 
been collected by the Justices of Petty Sessions, under 
whose direction the Census was taken. 
was especially kind to the “emancipist” class, and it is 
possible that the failure to make the distinction between 
those who had come to the Colony as prisoners, but who 
had subsequently achieved their freedom, and other free 
persons was due to consideration on His Excellency’s part 


> 


for the feelings of the ‘ emancipists,”’ many of whom 
were respectable and well-to-do, while some of them held 
positions of trust and responsibility in the public life of the 
Colony. In subsequent censuses, when the distinctions 
referring to civil condition were revived, the headings 
enumerated “those who were born in the Colony,” “ those 
who had come free to the Colony,” and “‘other free persons,” 
which last designation covered, of course, all the different 
classes of prisoners who had become free. The convicts 
were divided into those holding tickets-of-leave, those 
in Government service, and those in private assignment. 
The last census in which reference was made to the civil 
condition of the people was that of 1851, when a decade 


had elapsed since the cessation of transportation. 


The Census of 1883 was taken on the 2nd of September. 
A penalty of not less than 40 shillings and not more than 
£5 was imposed for refusal to reply to any question; and 
neglect of duty on the part of a Justice rendered that 
officer liable to a fine of £50. Persons employed by the 
Justices in the collection of census returns were allowed 
7s. 6d.aday. During the taking of this census an effort 
was made to ascertain the population outside the surveyed 
boundaries, but the Act made no provision for the enume- 
ration of the aborigines. 


The total population of the Colony in 1833 was 60,794. 
These figures reveal an increase of 24,196 during the five 
years. The increment of population from abroad was 
22,818, of which number 16,792 were convicts, and 6,021 


were free immigrants. Deducting this total from the 








Governor Bourke ~ 





THE POPULATION 


24,196 increase, the remainder, 1,383, represents the addition 
by births less deaths to the population during the five years 
which had elapsed since the taking of the previous census. 
Of the population in 1828, ‘‘free persons” were recorded 
as 20,980, and “convicts” as 15,668, but as a number of 
the latter class was at large on tickets-of-leave, it must also 
have contributed to the birth increase. The excess of 
recorded births over recorded deaths was 1,258, and the 
number of departures from the Colony was never 
registered. 


Of the total population, 44,644 were males, and 16,150, or 
26 per cent. of the whole number of the inhabitants, were 
females. The total number of free persons, inclusive of 
those who had become free by servitude and expiration of 
sentence, and by conditional and absolute pardon, but 
Of these, 22,798 

The convicts, 


exclusive of the military, was 36,250. 

were males, and 13,452 were females. 
inclusive of those at the distant penal settlements of 
Norfolk island and Moreton Bay, and of prisoners at 
large on tickets-of-leave, numbered 24,544, of whom only 
2,698, or one in every nine, were women. The convicts 
under sentence formed about two-fifths of the entire 


population. 


The total number of adults in the Colony, meaning 
thereby all persons over twelve yegrs of age, numbered 
50,607 ; of these, 39,888 were males, and 11,219 were 
females. The total number of children under twelve years 
of age was 10,187. In the census statement of 1828 the 
total number was 5,771, but this number included both the 
children who “came free” and those “ born in the Colony ;”’ 
whereas the total of 10,187 given for the year 1833 was 
designated simply as “came free.” 
pointed out, is misleading, as under it are included the 
children born in the Colony as well as those who were 
The following table represents the propor- 


This term, as already 


immigrants. 
tion of sexes and ages for the two censuses of 1828 and 
1833 :— 








1828. 1833. 
Sex. 
Under Over Under Over 
12 years. 12 years. 12 years. 12 years. 
MAION NGishisigsssik 2,835 24,776 5,256 39,388 
Memales 2ssiisisidisinsséi 2,936 6,051 4,931 11,219 
TOTAL. ji i5645: 5,771 30,827 10,187 50,607 
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The growth of the principal towns of the Colony within 
the five years may be seen by the following figures :—- 


Year 1828. Year 1833. 

Town and District: Town only, 
SVGMCY cscccedidssc cdeccsisdeciidecciiitisicdeca LOQLS 16,232 
Parramatta 625 occcsciscidsddsccscdsddcsiecicdgeas | ©=— 4618 2,637 
Taverpool  oc53s5cccsd38galeiase cd ANG 1,216 619 
Windsor ..6:6 Shadi 4,454 ¢ 998 
Richmond 552533525385 essai) Madea iadsees 433 (762 

Hunter’s River and | 

Newcastle { Port Stephens. ; pease 3,225 536 


When it is remembered that the figures for the year 
1828 represent not only the towns but also the districts of 
which they were the centres, and those for 1883 represent 
the towns only, the extraordinary growth of Sydney, and 
its progress as compared with that of other towns of the 
Colony, becomes at once apparent. In regard to the table 
given above, it will be noted that Richmond was in previous 
censuses included under the returns of Windsor and the 
Hawkesbury, while Neweastle in 1828 embraced also the 
district of Hunter's River and Port Stephens. 


In the classification of the different religious beliefs, no 
distinction was made between members of the Church of 
England and of other evangelical bodies, such as Presby- 
terians, Wesleyans, and Independents; they are classed 
” although the ecclesias- 
tical returns for years intervening between 1828 and 1833 
enumerate places of worship of the denominations above 
mentioned: The following table shows the difference 
between the figures of the religious professions at the 
Census of 1828 and at that of 1833 :— 


a i 


| Year 1828, | Year 1838. 


indiscriminately as ‘“ Protestants, 


Religious Profession. 


EPODOBUMIIUG ccc coc ciccctcccrdccccceotdenas cents: 25,248 43,172 
Roman Catholics ... ue 11,286 17,179 
Ch See EEE OEE EERE DOERR OnE ies ibe 95 345 
PMO cosssccadesdcctidccddnscsccagcsececces te: 19 6 

Lo psli iyi}. MPL RRS PPE E RESET ESE EPER SEE PP ESCEEE ET] MEE EEE 42 


THE POPULATION FROM 1833 TO 1836. 


The number of troops varied from year to year; in 1836, 
the year of the succeeding census, they comprised 2,048 
men of all ranks, officers included ; but they do not appear 
to have been included in the enumeration of the people in 
that year. 


The statistics of the movement of population still 
continue unsatisfactory in the most interesting particulars. 


The arrivals of convicts are given in detail, and some 
information respecting immigration, but the departures 
are nowhere stated. 
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According to one of the miscellaneous returns in the 
Statistical Register, the number of convicts who had 
arrived in the Colony during the years intervening between 
the census years of 1833 and 1836 was as follows :— 














English. Irish. 
Year. Total. 
Males. | Females. Males. Females. 
BRE cls iaesacere cesses 1,923 284, 781 173 3,161 
1835 ee 2,099 179 a AS i ees 3,602 
SUE Ceccni vise ences 2,195 274 960 394 3,823 
6,217 737 3,065 567 10,586 











From 1828 to 1836, both inclusive, no fewer than 30,090 
convicts had been landed in New South Wales. A trans- 
portation return for the year 1836 gives the following 
classification of the convicts debarked in the Colony :— 

















4 From Van From the 
From From ; From 7 P 
« dep Diemen’s : Te Cape of From India. 
England, Ireland. Land. Swan Riv | Good Hope. 
2,398 1,354 12 | 1 | 20 38 








From this it will readily be seen that the convicts sent 
to New South Wales from Van Diemen’s Land, the Swan 
River, the Cape of Good Hope, and India, were all classified 
as convicts sent from England, and this had probably been 
done for a number of years, although 1836 is the first year 
in which any detailed classification was made in the Statisti- 
cal Registers. That the Colony of New South Wales was 
accustomed from an early period to receive prisoners 
from the various English dependencies is proved by a 
despatch from Downing-street to Governor Macquarie, 
dated 14th May, 1811, from which it would appear that 
convicts had for some time been sent from India, although 
such convicts were in all probability entered in the books 
as having been sent from Great Britain. 


The immigration returns for the period between the 
Census of 1833 and that of 1836 were as follow :— 














Year. | Men, | Women, | Children. | Total. 
TREO, ccecses oF 571 596 397 1,564 
ORME cea bas cet 551 644 233 1,428 
ee ee 524, 807 290 1,621 

1,646 | 2,047 | 920 | 4,613 





The MS. Registers enumerate also the number of 
persons who have from year to year become free. These 
returns are :— 





























ere hrsritde | Abely | Como 
Year. 
Males. |Females.| Males. |Females.| Males. | Females. 
USS4iccn sac ousemeeness 1,313 | 236 8 eee 2 ane 
TSSSieec eee 1,012 | 246 10 a 244 11 
BSC eccavesnsececcccs 1,005 220 40 ven 165 tf 

















2,930 702 58 411 | 18 


__ nel LCCC ll LLL LL LLL 


From the year 1829 to 1836 the convicts rendered 
free by servitude numbered 9,151; of these 7,788 were 
males and 1,363 were females ; those absolutely pardoned 
numbered 66 males and 2 females, and those conditionally 
pardoned, 543 males and 22 females. 


THE POPULATION IN 18386. 


The Census of the year 1836 was taken under an Act 
(7 William IV, No. 1), similar in its scope and provisions 
to that under which the Census of 1833 was taken, and 
subject to the same imperfections and limitations. 


The Census was taken on the 2nd of September, 18386, 
and the total number of the inhabitants is recorded as 
77,096, or an inerease in three years of 16,802. The popu- 
lation of the Colony in 1828 was 36,598; hence in the 
space of eight years it had more than doubled. During 
this period the number of convicts despatched from the 
United Kingdom was 27,378, and of emigrants 10,634, 
making a total addition from outside sources of 38,012, 
which, deducted from the total number of the inhabitants 
in 1836, leaves a residue of 39,084, or an increase, due to 
excess of births over deaths and departures, of 2,486, or 
6'8 per cent. for the whole period. 


The information given is somewhat meagre, the only 
distinctions made being between males and females, with 
the sub-sections free and convict, the free class being again 
divided into those above and those under 12 years of age. 
In this, as in the statement of 1833, no attempt was made 
to distinguish those born free within the Colony from those 
who had become free by servitude or by absolute or condi- 
tional pardon, nor were convicts engaged on public work 
distinguished from those at large on tickets-of-leave or in 
private assignment. Of the total population of 77,096 


persons, 27,831 were convicts, including those at Norfolk 
Island and Moreton Bay; and the 35,094 persons above 
12 years of age, described as free, included all the 
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“emancipist” class. The constitution of the inhabitants of 
New South Wales may be seen in the following table :— 
































Class. | Males. Females. Total. 

Free—above 12 years ...........000 23,121 11,973 35,094 
99) Under 12 years ........ccs00 7,164 7,007 14,171, 
30,285 18,980 | 49,265 

GIOVIQUGs codes srcccecvcsene tecsecheseiel) GOED 2,577 27,831 
55,539 21,557 77,096 


By these figures it appears that the convicts formed 
86 per cent. of the whole population, and notwith- 
standing the increase in the number of immigrants, the 
free people of convict origin must still have been 
a very important element, though, in the absence of 
information touching this point for several censuses, 
there is no method of arriving at anything lke an 
approximation of its numbers. 


In the censuses of 1828, 1838, and 1886, it does not 
appear that the military were enumerated with the rest of 
The wives and children of the soldiers 
were probably included in the total population; but 


the inhabitants. 


separate returns may, perhaps, have been submitted to the 
Home Department of the effective troops of all ranks 
serving in New South Wales and its dependencies. 


The total number of free people was 49,265. Of these 
35,094 were above 12 years of age; the children under 12 
years of age numbering 7,164 males, and 7,007 females ; 
or a total of 14,171. Of the whole population the children 
formed 18 per cent.; of the free people 28 per cent. were 
children, and while the proportion of males to females in 
the total population was as 5 to 2, the sexes amongst the 
children were nearly equal. 


The growth of infant population since the taking of the 
first census in 1828 was certainly satisfactory, as the 
following figures show :— 7 


CHILDREN UNDER 12 YEARS. 


Year. Males. Females. Total. 

BIS Goasksadcdcvavestobacavntes ZiSSO iis 2,936 5,771 
bo TRE ae eR a G20 Fishes 4,931 10,187 
BAIRD cas ve tLentes co cittoneses eile eh 7,007 14,171 


The total population for each of the three censuses was as 


follows :— 
Year. Males. Females. Total. 
ROD bbc ccescepantiwabal cacees¢s 2 De 8,987 36,598 
BOOS cibaidestendacs tr ststences 44,644 ...... 16,150 60,794 
DUDS. cedcncrtatbsacetpagel vines 65,539: v.00: 21,557 77,096 


During the eight years covered by the foregoing figures 
there is a perceptible increase in the proportion of females 
to males, and if allowance were made for children of tender 
years the increase would be still more obvious. 


Dr. Lang, in his ‘“ History of New South Wales,” 
remarks that in 1836 two-fifths of the total population of 
the Colony consisted of the prisoner class, and that, also, the 
disproportion of the sexes continued to be very unfavour- 
able to the social and moral welfare of the Colony, not- 
withstanding the attempt to increase the female portion of 
the population by emigration from Great Britain and Ire- 
land. The disproportion of the sexes, Lang observes, was 
scarcely affected by the free immigration during Bourke’s 
administration ; the proportion of females to every hun- 
dred males of the entire population being in the year 1836 
only 39. 


Of the total population of the Colony 19,729 resided iu 
the town of Sydney, the inhabitants of which had increased 
by 3,497 during the three years that had elapsed since the 
taking of the previous census. The total gain of the whole 
Colony for the same period was 16,302, or an average gain 
of 5,434 persons per annum, while the average annual gain 
of Sydney was 1,166 persons ; hence the capital received as 
much as 21°5 per cent. of the entire increase of population 
in the Colony, including Moreton Bay and Norfolk Island, 
and the newly-established settlement at Port Phillip. Out 
of 77,096 persons living in- New South Wales and its 
dependencies in 1836, considerably more than one-half, 
viz., 89,797 persons, were settled in the metropolitan county 
of Cumberland, and of these again 19,729 lived in the city 
and suburbs of Sydney, which contained at that time some- 
what over a fourth of all the inhabitants of the Colony. 
The parishes of Sydney, according to the census of the 
county of Cumberland, contained 22,234 inhabitants. 


Of the 19,729 inhabitants of the capital, 12,111 were 
males and 7,618 females; of these the free males num- 


bered 9,179, and the free females 7,032; the male convicts 


2,932 and the female convicts 586, or a total of 16,211 
free persons as against a total of 3,518 convicts. Of the 
free persons the males above 12 years of age numbered 
6,974; those under that age 2,205; the females above 12 
years of age were 4,744, and those under 2,288. 


The population of the principal towns at the two censuses 


is shown below. In 1836 a portion of the parish of 


Alexandria was excluded from the area designated Sydney, 
and in the same year the female factory was included with 
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the total for Parramatta, which does not appear to have 
been the case in 1833 :— 


1833. 1836. 
Sydmey ss2iccls Liisietes 16,232 19;729 
WROVORIRCUR Cocciveciecscscccesesveusses 2,637 3,600 
RRVMEROOR oie csits cy corscecrvere ste 619 597 
NVISUBOL Ver rciedi sat recsens cilcicenenc cee 998 1,145 
BOUGHHMOMAE 95:25 25535558 08885 88559888555; 762 982 
INO WOMMGIG Usccdcdccresocttedvestiececess 536 704 
Maitland, East and West ......... 1,556 1,163 
CPOrt) MIRCOUBTIC 6.5023 s00056 556.85 c88 536 820 


From this statement it will be seen that during the three 
years the following towns had received accessions to their 
populations :—Parramatta, 963 ; Windsor, 147 ; Richmond, 
220; Newcastle, 168; and (Port) Macquarie, 284; while 
Maitland lost 398, and Liverpool 22 inhabitants. Port 
Macquarie was still a convict settlement, and Maitland, in 
the year 1833, probably included outlying country detached 
from the census area of the towns proper. 


Towards the year 1836, the distribution of population 
becomes specially interesting. Besides “the twenty counties” 
which had expanded from the nucleus of settlement on the 
shores of Port Jackson, 2,968 persons are described as 
living “without the boundaries.” In the years 1827 and 
1829, Cunningham explored the country in the region of 
the Peel River, discovered and named the Gwydir and the 
Dumarésq, and opened to settlement the fertile territory 
lying between the Liverpool Ranges and the Brisbane 
River ; Captain Charles Sturt, in 1829, discovered the Dar- 
ling; and explored the tract of country bounded by the 
Bogan and the Castlereagh Rivers; in 1830, he embarked 
on the Murrumbidgee, and navigated this stream until it 
disembogued into the Murray, down which river he sailed 
to its junction with the Darling, and thence till he reached 
Lake Alexandrina, and the sea on the southern coast ; in 
1829, Captain Stirling and others opened up to settlement 
that part of Western Australia situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the Swan River ; in 1831, Major Mitchell extended 
the discoveries of Oxley and Cunningham along the course 
of the Peel River, and beyond the Liverpool Plains into the 
vast stretch of country watered by the Namoi, the Macin- 
tyre, the Barwon, and the Darling, arriving within 100 
miles of the junction of the latter stream with the Murray 
River; the following year Dixon crossed the Bogan, fol- 
lowed it for 60 odd miles, and examined the region lying 
between the Lachlan and the Macquarie; in 1834, the 
Hentys established themselves at Portland Bay; in 1835, 
Batman and Fawkner founded the settlement of what was 
afterwards known as Melbourne, on the banks of the 
Yarra, at Port Phillip; and Mitchell set out on his great 
overland journey through the south and south-western 


parts of the Colony, crossed the Murray, and opened to 
settlement the broad plains of the Wimmera. In the wake 
of the explorers followed the flocks and herds of the squat- 
ters. The Census of 1836 shows that 224 persons had 
already settled in Port Phillip, and from this date onward, 
the expansion of the interior was continuous. 


Reverting to the older settled territory, the following 
figures sufficiently indicate the progress of the “twenty 
counties ” for eight years :— 


1828. 1833. 1836. 

Argyle and St. Vincent ..:......... 1,546 ae ny ge! 
Bathurst and the = 9.072 3,454 ... 1,729 
Valley. ; Wellington 530 
Camden, including Illawarra ... 792 ... 2,648 ..: 33161 
PSPS Sika c cee ics ctiaticcdeccledctecsiviwcecsetce 229 1,378 
CO) ame pees Bape y PPT ORIG Corr eee DERE TEP ere 1,465 2,052 
Cumberland giecccccacaccresseact: 25,142 35,844 39,797 
Northumberland and Durham .,, 3,225 3308 hs pi 

p 

The River Manning......... .ss0«.+ 39 Mactan vie iis i300 
MUITAY .o.ccicsccsscccsccccsesssnscesectesedeatssbenees SIG: 565) ee 
nity) MEER AERP EEE MEEER EOL EL LEEED CERELE PETIT LST HTT eR TEL Eee Lette 376 
Georgiana 2. eciiicessccccdisasdeeccescaeeaseseeevecceceepedeeaseaeenesaes 575 
FRURGOr oii cidiccdccccccccecdeledeeccdsscccccesdededccccvesdccseosssescugadge 808 
FRINGE ca cscccscecesassoccotcccscdcnssencosenssrcostesccoascresssercserecaaM@epe 544 
PVE ooostcrsscerteseicsecnesiccnrcccacseceeassetestenes Ugbghecdsbas sa ssage 247 
Roxburgh ii icscssicce seccecscvcnssedecdecseesadedecsdesdsasie sogesdssenes 1,980 
Westmoreland .........cccccsces cssedsccccsedcsosdedscccccsesscesoescuges 579 


One of the most noticeable features in the foregoing 
table is the growth of the County of Cumberland, and the 
corresponding growth of the metropolis, which at the three 
censuses presented the following proportions :— 

The County of 


Cumberland. Sydney. 

WOME FORO cles seticsechetlans 25,142 Town and District 10,815 
fp FOSB crete: $6;844 iil BRAG 16,232 
Peep lOUO .ctesccesaces ETT SO;F7O7 is wcccocddsdaduphamenny aes 19,729 


In the Census of 1828 Northumberland and Durham are 
bracketed together ; in 1833 and 1836 these counties are 
given separately. This remark applies also to Argyle and 
St. Vincent, and Bathurst and Wellington, the latter being 
termed Wellington Valley; in the census statement of 
1833 Wellington is not designated ; it appears as a separate 
county for the first time in the statement of 1836. It will 
be observed that the population of Argyle had decreased 
by 438 during the period between the years 1833 and 1836. 
This was due, doubtless,-to the fact that the counties of 
Westmoreland, Georgiana, and King were not delimitated 
until the latter year, and some of their inhabitants were 
necessarily included among the population of Argyle at 
previous censuses. This applies also to the county of 
Durham, which appears to have lost about a hundred 
inhabitants during the three years, on account of its western 
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boundary being defined by the creation of the new county 
of Hunter. In the Census of 1828 the Manning River, 
which divides the county of Gloucester from that of Mac- 
quarie, represents these two counties, their names not 
appearing in the census statement until 1833. The new 
counties mentioned in the statement of 1886 were Wel- 
lington, Bligh, Georgiana, Hunter, King, Phillip, Roxburgh, 
and Westmoreland, 


Besides the enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
* twenty counties,” the census statement of 1836 details 
the population of Port Phillip, which appears for the first 
224 
miscellaneous classes compare as follow :— 


time with inhabitants. The colonial marine and 


1828. 1833. 1836. 
The colonial marine ............ 703... 992 Liiva © 
The road and ironed gangs... 1,696 ... 1,903 ... 2,280 
Penalanddistantsettlements, 1,337 1,218 ... 1,628 


Norfolk Islandand More- 
ton Bay. 


The total population of the Colony, 77,096, was made up 
in the year 1886, by the 2,968 persons entered in the 
census statement as living “without the boundaries of 
settlement.” In the newly settled parts of the Colony the 
population, as might be expected, was almost entirely 
masculine ; in Port Phillip out of a population of 224 only 
23 were women, and 15 female children under 12 years of 
age. 


The religious census of 1836 is just as unsatisfactory as 
its predecessors, no attempt being made to sub-divide the 
comprehensive term “‘ Protestants,” although Presbyterian 
and Wesleyan clergymen were in active ministration in the 
Colony, and the MS. Statistical Register enumerates 
chapels and meeting-houses of the two denominations in the 
yearly ecclesiastical returns. The religions of the people 
for the three periods were as follow :— 


1828. 1833. 1836. 
SEOPOSUADD vac scesecisersssccsst TETAS 0653. 43,172 ... 54,621 
Roman Catholics ............ E236 *....: 17,179 .:.- 21.898 
EN SCs non covers temoetasnacusuces DOI vecces 345 477 
BOMMMLN; COR. ss stniiocssnse | tiers RO acces 98 100 


The religions of the people in Sydney in 1836, were :— 


Er EODOMIMINEN cigs sap 64s Wh Gada ie vce De0dieey scar eas 14,391 
PROMIATE UG HOLMOG Hi viidicciviisscsscescovescoacsevs 4,942 
WOWE > wecucvershorcesecariTaeea a cosanedav ene cece 340 
POGATE cova cess cevetswethcneivused seuss use evan) Oh 56 


Lang records the free immigration for the six years of 
Sir Richard Bourke’s governorship as not exceeding 12,881, 
consisting of 6,546 persons brought out at the public 
expense, and 6,335 who had themselves defrayed the cost of 


their passage. According to the immigration returns, Dr. 


Lang’s estimate is understated by about 700. 
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The returns of immigrants to New South Wales for the 
quinquennium, 1837 to 1841, are as follow :— 








Year. | Men. Women. Children. | Total. 
ESS 7 BEY SER ere 1,769 1,138 1,368 4,275 
PGeeo foe ce ence ete cesscaines 3,631 2,132 3,077 8,840 
DSO oo cock score cecheseeeere 5,848 3,719 3,796 13,3858 
7 ea arr 5,159 3,457 2,036 10,652 
1841 (From Ist. Oct., 7,945 6,620 4,016 18,581 


1840 to 30th Sept., 
1841.) 





14,293 | 55,706 





Convict transportation ended in 1841, although a few 
prisoners arrived from British possessions in 1842; but it 
will be seen by the above table that as convict transportation 
dropped off the free immigration to the Colony, which 
gradually swelled in volume, more than took its place, 
supplying in one year as many additions to population as 
the convicts had supplied in six. 


The convicts in the Colony at the time of taking the 
Census in 1886 numbered 27,831. During the year, 3,823 
were sent from England. It would be absurd to expect 
that all these arrived between the 2nd of September and 
the 31st of December ; yet a return bearing the latter date 
gives the number of convicts in the Colony as 81,186. Of 
these, 4,480 are described as holding tickets-of-leaye, and 
20,934 as being in private service, and it is probably in 
connection with these two classes that the discrepancy has 
occurred. 


The number of convicts in New South Wales in 1837 is 
given in a return dated 31st December, as 36,109, although 
a careful addition yields only 32,109. The figures for 1836 
were 31,186, and 3,425 convicts were sent out during 1837, 
which would give a total for the latter year of 34,611; 
although the real totalin the Colony on the 31st December 
would necessarily fall greatly short of this number, as an 
allowance must be made for deaths amongst convicts 
during the twelvemonth, and also for those whose sentences 
had expired and who had been liberated. The people holding 
tickets-of-leave are enumerated as 5,679 ; those in private 
service as 21,153 ; in 1838 the latter class is given as 25,929 : 
perhaps the correct number in private service in 1837 lies 
somewhere between these two sets of figures, which would 
account for the discrepancy in the total number of convicts 
in the Colony in the year 1837. Of the 3,425 convicts 
landed in the Colony during the year 1837, 2,155 males and 
235 females are described as English, and 737 males and 
298 females as Irish. 
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During the year 1888 the convicts landed in the Colony 
numbered 3,078, of whom 1,673 males and 172 females 
were English, and 1,067 males and 161 females were Irish, 
If the sum given by a correct addition of the various 
numbers of convicts in the Colony in 1887 be taken, viz., 
$2,109, and the number of convicts arriving in 1888 added 
to it, the result would be 35,182. If, however, the actual 
figures submitted by the return of 1837 be taken, viz., 
36,109, and a similar addition made the result will be 
39,182. The return of convicts in the Colony on the 31st 
of December, 1838, differs considerably from either of 
these totals, the number given being 37,973; of these 
6,026 held tickets-of-leave, and 25,929 were in private 
service. 


In 1839 the number of convicts landed in the Colony 
was 2,293, comprising 1,193 males and 314 females of 
English nationality, and 872 males and 414 females of Irish 
nationality. The return of the number of convicts in the 
Colony on the 31st of December of the same year 
enumerates 38,035; of these 6,935 held tickets-of-leave, 
and 25,822 were in private service. The practice of as- 
signing convict servants to private persons was discontinued 
at about this time. 


In the year 1840 were landed in the Colony 2,574 con- 
victs, of whom 1,089 males and 212 females were English, 
and 912 males and 249 females were Irish, and 112 males 
were sent from British colonies and possessions. The 
return of convicts in New South Wales in 1840 accounts 
for 38,415. 
and 22,299 were engaged in private service. 


Of these 9,292 were holders of tickets-of-leave, 


In the census year of 1841 (from 1st Oct., ’40 to 30th 
Sept., 41) the transportation of convicts dropped to 939, 
comprising 269 males and 212 females from England, 177 
males and 249 females from Ireland, and 32 males from 
British colonies and possessions. This was the last assign- 
ment of convicts received in the Colony, excepting those 
allowed to land in 1849 ex Hashemy. Transportation 
to Tasmania was not, however, abolished until 1853. The 
yearly return records 26,565 convicts in the Colony, 9,928 
as being holders of tickets-of-leave, and 10,432 as being in 
private service. In all these returns it must be borne in 
mind that an allowance has to be made not only for deaths 
but also for those convicts who became free by expiration 


of sentence, and by absolute and conditional pardon. 


The military in the Colony for the period was as 














follows :— 
a a ie ee rd a eaters ieee 
Stations. | 1837. 1338. 1839. 1840. 1841. 
ene ene rae ea |e Sen ae NRE SPE LE emerraee ceed emer acorns ams» he Fees 
VONGVe vacsccusce telat. 524 518 544 535 534 
Otherstations in New 
South Wales...... 918 943 858 928 760 
Port Phillipieca:..-= 33 82 46 40 68 
Moreton Bay ......... 64 53 25 25 19 
Norfolk Island ...... 190 afi 189 235 196 
Mounted Police and 
Miscellaneous ...... 196 247 255 196 192 


ee, | UtUH3#¢:UHtUCtCHtT» OCG | tttCtHZbtZtCZCOOOO |, 


2,020 1,917 1,959 1,769 


edu EE 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


FROM THE YEAR 1841 TO THE YEAR 1851. 


THE POPULATION IN 1841. 
HE Census of 1841 was taken under the provisions of 
an Act (4 Victoria, No. 26) dated the 23rd of October 
It differed only slightly from the 
Act authorising the collection of the Census of 1836, but 


a 


of the preceding year. 


special provision was made for enumerating the inhabit- 
ants of the undefined portions of the Port Phillip District 
and of the commissioners’ districts beyond the boundaries 
of location. A clause was also inserted to the effect that 
nothing contained in the Act should ‘‘ be deemed or con- 
strued to extend to that part of the territory of New South 
The 


remuneration given to collectors for their services was 


Wales situated within the islands of New Zealand.” 


fixed at 10s. a day for those employed on foot, and 15s. for 
those on horseback. 


This census showed a marked advance over all preced- 
ing enumerations, the population being taken in police 
districts, counties, and towns. In the county of Cumber- 
land the inhabitants were enumerated by hundreds and 
parishes, and a separate return for the Port Phillip District 
was prepared. The tabulation of results was also more 
scientific, and much detail will be found in the printed 
report of the Census. Age groups adopted were—under 
two years, two and under seven, seven and under fourteen, 
fourteen and under twenty-one, twenty-one and under 
forty-five, forty-five and under sixty, and sixty and upwards. 
At no previous census was any such attempt made to 
classify the people in age periods. Another improvement 
was the classification of the conjugal condition of the 
inhabitants. The table describing civil condition provided 
for six classes—three under the general term of “ Free,” 
The first 
* Arrived 


Free,” and “Other Free Persons”; and the second divi- 


and three under the general term of ‘‘ Bond.” 


> 


division comprised—‘ Born in the Colony,’ 


sion comprised—* Holding Tickets-of-leave,” “ In Govern- 
The 
classification of religions embraced the following denomi- 
nations—Church of England, Church of Scotland, Wes- 
leyan Methodists, other Protestants, Roman Catholics, 


ment Employment,’ and “In Private Assignment.” 


Jews, and Mahometans and Pagans. The classification of 


(/) 


the workers under their various callings is a recognition 
of the industrial progress of the Coleny, and of its emer- 
The 


heads of classification adopted were—l, Landed Proprie- 


gence from the condition of a penal settlement. 


tors, Merchants, Bankers, and Professional Persons; 2, 
Shopkeepers and other Retail Dealers ; 3, Mechanics and 
Artificers ; 4, Shepherds and others “in the care of sheep;”’ 
5, Gardeners, Stockmen, and Persons employed in Agri- 
culture ; 6, Domestic Servants; and, 7, All other persons 
A census of habi- 
tations was also made for the first time for the whole of 


not included in the foregoing classes. 


the Colony, an enumeration of the houses in Sydney 
having been made at the Census of 1828. The classifica- 
tion adopted in 1841 was—(a) material, subdivided into 
(1) stone or brick, and (2) wood; and (0) occupied or 
unoccupied. The number of buildings in course of erec- 


- tion was also ascertained. 





The population in 1841 numbered 130,856, viz., 87,298 
males and 43,558 females ; or an increase of 31,759 males 
and 22,001 females since the taking of the Census of 1836. 
There were in New South Wales proper 74,636 males and 
39,965 females, or a total of 114,601 ; engaged on colonial 
vessels, 2,130 males; at Moreton Bay, 176 males and 24 
females—total, 200; at Norfolk Island, 2,082 males and 
105 females—total, 2,187; and at Port. Phillip, 8,274 
males and 3,464 females—total, 11,738. 


When compared according to ages, the females prepon- 
derate in the first period. Of 7,674 children under two 
years, 3,707 were males and 3,967 were females ; of 13,214 
between two and seven years, 6,633 were males and 6,581 
were females; of 12,170 between seven and fourteen 
years, 6,806 were males and 5,864 were females ; of 10,927 
between fourteen and twenty-one years, 6,045 were males 
and 4,882 were females ; of 72,894 adults between twenty- 
one and forty-five years, 53,3881 were males and 19,513 
were females ; of 9,387 between forty-five and sixty, 7,212 
were males and 2,175 were females, and of 2,460 persons 
of sixty years and upwards, 1,884 were males and 576 


were females. The persons under twenty-one years 
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numbered 43,985, and formed 34 per cent. of the popula- 
tion ; the children under fourteen years numbered 33,058, 
and formed 26 per cent. of the population; the persons 
between twenty-one and forty-five years numbered 72,894, 
and formed 57 per cent. of the population; while, finally, 
persons of forty-five years and over numbered 11,847, and 
formed 9 per cent. of the population. The figures re- 
lating to the ages, and, in fact, to all other tabulations, are 


exclusive of shipping. 


The inhabitants of New South Wales, exclusive of 
shipping, numbered 128,726, of whom 101,749 were free, 
and 26,977 were bond. Of the free people, 14,819 males 
and 14,630 females, or a total of 29,449, were born in the 
Colony, and 80,745 males and 22,158 females, or a total of 
52,908, arrived free; 


15,760 males and 3,637 females, were described as “ other 


while 19,3897 people, comprising 
free persons.” This last-named class embraced, doubtless, 
all those who had become free by servitude, or who had 
been absolutely or conditionally pardoned. The convicts 
holding tickets-of-leave numbered 6,159, viz., 5,848 males 
and 316 females; those employed by the Government 
numbered 7,637, or 6,658 males and 979 females ; and those 
assigned to private persons numbered 13,181, or 11,348 
males and 1,888 females. It will be seen from the above 
that the 26,977 convicts enumerated in these three classes 
will require to be added to the 19,397 “other free persons ”’ 
in order to give the correct number of people in the 
Colony belonging to the prisoner class, either still under 
sentence, or emancipated from servitude; the total number 
of this description of persons was, in 1841, about 86 per 
cent. of the whole population, comprising 39,604 males and 
6,770 females ; total, 46,374. 
sentence, viz., 23,844 males and 3,133 females; total, 


The convicts actually under 


26,977, formed nearly 21 per cent. of the total population. 
The free people in the town of Sydney numbered 15,452 

males and 12,2386 females; total, 27,688; and the bond 

numbered 1,717 males and 568 females; total, 2,285. 


Of the total population of New South Wales, 18,802 
males and 17,551 females—total, 36,353, or 28 per cent., 
were married ; and 66,366 males and 26,007 females—total, 
92,373, or 72 per cent., were single. 
were not separately recorded. Including shipping, the 
males in the Colony, in 1841, numbered 87,298, and the 
females 43,558. The proportion between the sexes was 


Widows and widowers 


therefore as two toone. Of the 29,973 persons comprising 
the population of Sydney 17,169 were males, and 12,804 
were females ; of these, 5,203 males, and 5,099 females— 
total, 10,302, were married ; and 11,966 males and 7,705 


females—total, 19,671, were single. 


The religions of the people in 1841 are shown in the 


following table :— 


@hurchsof Mnglangeemecccinvscrteatentees 73,127 
Ghurchiol Scoulanducsccsccescs ce eesescssecsees 13,153 
Wesleyan Methodists ... .........ccceccseocoese 3,236 
Other Provestantsies. venecc cee ccscees sca 1,857 
Homan CatnOhcsrecsiccsccccsesecs livecec casters 35,690 
GOWMamchirce tc cocter iintailele cosociecrsesseesemnene as 856 
Mahometans and Pagans........ ...ccccesseeees 207 


The Protestants comprised about 71 per cent., and the 
Roman Catholics about 28 per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion. The educational condition of the people was not 


ascertained at this census. 


The table of occupations of the people, given in 1841 
for the first time in the history of the census in New South 
Wales, does not distinguish the sexes, and its unspecified 
class, roughly comprising most of the women in the Colony, 
the children, and the convicts in Government employ, 
numbers no less than 72,317, or about 56 per cent. of the 
total number of the inhabitants. The occupations proper 
comprised :— 


Landed proprietors, merchants, bankers, and 





professional persOnS ..... ..csesseeeee ceeeeeee 4,477 
Shopkeepers and other retail dealers ............ 1,774 
Mechanics and artificers........csscccscsssssscecesees 10,715 
Shepherds and others in the care of sheep ... 12,945 
Gardeners, stockmen, and persons employed 

IN AQTICUIEUTE ......cececscerresedrescccovoesees 16,670 
DOmG8tIG BEFVANES ..cccciccscccesescdscctctécncdszdeas 9,825 

56,409 


It will be noted also that no one of the foregoing classes 
is comprehensive enough to embrace the military, of whom 
there were in the Colony and its dependencies, between 
1,700 and 1,800. If the seventh class in the occupations 
table comprised all the convicts in Government employ- 
ment, all the children under fourteen years of age, and 
all the women in New South Wales at the time, the 
total of these three descriptions of people would be about 
67,000; the total given in the occupations table was 72,317. 
The military may, perhaps, have been therein. included, 
notwithstanding the absence of all mention of such a 
course. It must, however, at the same time be remembered 
that it was a usual procedure in the earlier censuses to 
submit population figures exclusive of the troops, which 


were given in a separate return. 


The last branch of inquiry investigated was with respect 
to habitations. Under this head were given the following 
returns: Total number of houses in the Colony (including 
the Port Phillip District and Norfolk Island), 16,776, of 
which 6,375 were built of stone or brick, and 10,401 were 
built of wood; 15,329 were finished, and 1,447 were 
unfinished; and 16,445 were inhabited, and331 uninhabited. 
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Port Phillip contained 1,490 houses, and Norfolk Island 
29; the returns of houses in Moreton Bay were not given. 
The total number of houses in New South Wales proper 
was 15,257, of these 5,918 were built of stone or brick, and | 
9,344 were built of wood; 
1,115 were uncompleted ; and 14,951 were inhabited, and 


806 uninhabited. 


The changes of population in the existing counties 


14,142 were completed, and 


during the five years from census to census were :— 








1836. 1841. 

BIBGM i ieiciscteresse: anGes | hy Sepa aner yea , 8,897 
PIABROOOE crac sy scseracecscciat Di Patae Paceuvucecres 2,465 
BOTLANUE “seeds vesueecsyiyicisans Ls BaP RAE 546 
SEVIBUIG. oc ceageiducdecetents ie) RA era 1,560 
RUINED Ae. foes ese seese iis 7 8 ener 6,286 
WNIT fe incr c cdi eceic cavers <s Fi reer 2,892 
Cumberland  cecseyescceces UTEUT. ¢ aceusccacies 58,108 
LEPED | oseveaeaancatanenis TERI “nes 'caieee ve 6,238 
GOOTTIANA  ....ccccrccscvene GE vs ce csayieds 749 
CRIOUGORTOR: vicccocecigcceeds Se Serre rr Ts 1,424 
PUMIGOE? soos resccanecices ses SIS ceccssecteres 999 
PRIS pcegciqceouceccyeaseueerse BAA yieeiseistss 598 
PASGOURTIO. “vescccescviisesse Deut hisscescsesass 2,409 
DRULPAD se aasisse cenit TT Oy crs 2,111 
Northumberland ........ Pag 11 Re ornare 9,975 
BOBMAAH) fas cauceas esa ceangnitass ee eee sense 453 
PROUIMAIMEEL coc gutcvercesseese BLOG © con cdspecess 1,520 
ty VITOOTG. cicdeseeceancdis 7 re 1,762 
WOLITAIE, vvsccseccacterases BENE kcgvetscast 510 
Westmoreland ............ ee 619 

68,871 104,621 


It will be seen there was an increase in every case with 
the exception of the counties of Roxburgh and Wellington, 
and it is probable that the decrease in these cases was due 
to a readjustment in the boundaries of the counties. 


In the Census of 1836 the people living “ without the | 


2.968; in the Census of 
commissioners’ 


boundaries” were enumerated as 
1841 the following returns were given of “ 
districts beyond the boundaries of location” :— 





Wellington ..cccececccstccccepecsqescecsagecsegessece 935 
SRNR oC ccek eee Searcaenastssteeuscr tite Paecracens 672 
DUMOUEDMR si venervurciv este cinares (acces Weeceess: Pty 1,245 
Be OI Beene cia daeraacec(yatssoent 1,883 
PC LRPUIR ITI ONS, | He ec cechndiicasdasqigeascattesncsness 1,539 
MEN MRO ad ease ieee ced ccee ec aueesdtinecktya 1,591 
NOE MNIICE fo ote ecccaatesecoacst coreasecteuesess 1,115 
PTE UEERME, Gaia ide chekcssetegscascerssevesces te 416 
CII AMROUE 05 ac se ccesesssecsvocuccestsss revise 584 

9,980 


These figures reveal an increase of the inhabitants in the 
districts “avithout the boundaries,” since the last Census, 
of 7,012. In the year 1836 the population of Port 
Phillip was given as 224; in 1841 it had grown to 11,788, 
distributed as follows :— 


Counties — 
AN ooo? 2k ccay cod ch nine etd adi nasa eiheeciis 7,720 
CR esse eck det oa scar ats citactaiecisencarsteds 790 
PRON Si ccecaic conc cecasecsenrecerercsglectsesas 597 
Commissioners’ Districts— 
Wrombewte Dawe oc ccrecsdéecscacacdece’s PR Oo oe 1,371 
POTUAIEA OY (scGckicicisessens Sa oenesaeen Po, 


The population of the distant penal settlements of 
Norfolk Island and Moreton Bay had increased during the 
same period from 1,628 to 2,887, of which 2,187 were at 
Norfolk Island, and 200 at Moreton Bay. 


The crews of colonial vessels numbered at the last 
census, 1,175; at the Census of 1841, they had reached 
the number of 2,180. The road and ironed gangs, separately 
enumerated in former statements, were now distributed 


among the population of the counties. 


Of the 58,108 persons in the county of Cumberland in 
1841, no fewer than 99,973, or considerably over one-half, 
resided in the capital, as against 19,729 in 1886, thus 
showing an increase of about 52 per cent, for the city and 
suburbs of Sydney, and 46 per cent. for the entire county 
of Cumberland. 


The urban population of the whole Colony (including 
Melbourne and Geelong) was given as 53,517, and the 
smallest town enumerated was Hartley, with 39 inhabitants. 
Apart from Sydney, the towns given in the Census of 1836 
had, with the sole exception of Richmond, increased their 
population in 1841 according to the following figures :— 


Year 1836. Year 1841, Reyes 
PaPramattA....ccccocceserees G00 Gee csacaes SFOS cccencaee 50 
Liverpool ..,... Reroretireecs 7 RPO FECT BOO « cccaseaes 16 
WV INGSOR .fcccvececvacies yeu Oy i |. Leeman ara BeQOW ovcneseecs 26 
PRIGRIRGDO 6c ics dsc ecdesises GR Sveciesce 514 decrease 48 
WGWGAKEIO ~ 0 .c1~ ce cceesecaes ii" ener rer i ve Mere 96 
Maitland, East ......... ) 1 i” ee d 4. 

,  West......... ¢ 1,168 ...4- 1,746 i. ; +n 
Port Macquarie............ BIOs ccrenees D OGh Cesciensss 28 


The following new towns are enumerated in the Census 
of 1841, viz. :— 


County. Town. Population. 
PRU IA trececsneiacaneces torsees ELV LO 1 a | Bre CR ROE TOCCRECETER TE 655 
Se arcaesiasenons ceseenns BaN Goma, ecccecgeccssccgeree Om 
Bathurst meeturecerestmenetes MiGU WRG cw ccececcycesccesacees 720 
Brisbane .....c.cayecsceeseas’s SCORG o.6 lic cadanicqeqssesasaasas 63 
COMIIME rcs ccs eccenestncnc ss Wollongong ..<ccccssesecsqeee 831 
POM IT CCOrT Te eer ee Greer. cccevccececcavecss eos 249 
CORB ne sren acess sortaucens orp REEDED (occ cceustaaueccesedesce 39 
PUIDDCEIGNG ec. hc: eect e yaa Campbelltown ..........c0e0 446 
BH Iteccctaes ees bees: 710s Beare EERO CECH OOe 96 
SAT er erie IGG ROWD Socios ceecnce cee 202 
PBI cc eec sens scciessiaetats PP QUBRR atc ccc cec ex as carcass 90 
OPEC E PEP COPPeRerI ee Muswellbrook ............... 215 
Gloucester......ccccsssceseeees Raymond Terrace ......... 364 
EERO cease iisscensisascse russ Queanbeyan ...cccccccegeeeccs 72 
Peet cenetes cy iseeeaseces 1 ft” DR eT a EPCS 2x 
Northumberland ............ Sin gMStom ..cccecersecaesertees 431 
Bohs tceae es CLOMIOE, occ coe ror anks chucasse CS 
Roxburgh ....cccccccccecceeees BGMG icc cccveccateciseeqsteates 453 

Port PHILLIP. 

Bourke: viciscs ke Prontessueree Melbourne .........+6 WT Ce 4,479 
eee. PEO ET EL OTe GCeshowegy cei cciaree evenesé. oye . 454 


Bathurst, though mentioned in the statements for 1821, 
1822, 1828, etc., appears to have been taken, not as a town, ° 
but as a district, the statement of 1841 —_ its first 


appearance as a town. 
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The progress of the Colony received a great stimulus from 
the discoveries of Major Mitchell during his great explor- 
ing expedition, commonly known as the “ Major’s Line,” 
when he opened up the fertile country which: he called 
In 
five years the population of the district of Port Phillip had 
increased from 224 to 11,738, and the country lying between 


Australia Felix to agricultural and pastoral occupation. 


the coast and the Dividing Range was closely examined and 
continuously settled. In 1836, Captain Hobson, afterwards 
first Governor of New Zealand, visited Port Phillip and 
surveyed the bay which now bears his name. In 1837, 
George Hamilton, with a party of over-landers, made his 
way from Sydney to Melbourne. During the same year, 
Gellibrand and Hesse explored the Cape Otway country, 
where they were murdered by the blacks. In the years 
1840 and 1841, Angus M‘Millan penetrated into what is 
now called the Gippsland country, and Strzlecki explored 
from the mountainous region in the south-eastern corner of 
New South Wales into the province already discovered by 
M*Millan. In the census year of 1841, Orr and others 
examined the country in the neighbourhood of Corner Inlet 
and down the south-eastern coast of Victoria, crossed the 
Latrobe River, and arrived in sight of the Snowy Mountains ; 
and Barker, Brodribb, and Hobson found*their way into 
the heart of Gippsland, while the Russells extended the 
area of settlement in the vicinity ofythe Darling Downs, 
explored along the course of the Condamine, and opened 
up the country lying to the back of Wide Bay. 


In reference to the clause in the “ Census Act of 1841,” 
excepting New Zealand from the operations of the Act, it is 
interesting to note that Auckland was founded by Captain 
TLobson, subsequently the first Governor of that Colony, in 
1839; but is was not until the month of May, 1841, that 
the islands composing the group were proclaimed an 
independent colony. Up to that date they continued a 


dependency of New South Wales. 


Governor Phillip’s commission constituted him ruler 
of the territory of New South Wales, which country is 
defined as constituting that portion of the continent and 
the adjacent islands in the Pacific Ocean, extending from 
North Cape or Cape York, in latitude 10° 37’ south, to 
South Cape, in latitude 43° 39’ south, and westward as 
far as longitude 135°. This meridian fairly bisects South 
Australia, and the major portion of the present settled 
part of that colony is to the east of it. 
‘ no reference appears to have been had to the parent 
colony at the settlement of Adelaide in 1836 by Captain 
Windmarsh and the first colonists. 


Nevertheless 
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CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


THE POPULATION FROM 1841 TO 1846. 


The census of 1841 was taken in March, when the 
convicts in the Colony numbered 26,977. By the month 
of September, in 1842, they numbered 24,948, and included 
10,978 holders of tickets-of-leave and 7,891 convicts in 
private service, or a decrease in the latter class of nearly six 
thousand. The number of convicts in private service 
declined rapidly after the stoppage of assignments, and in 
1845 few, if any, remained in such service. In 1842 only 
99 convicts were landed in New South Wales, and these 
came from British colonies. For all practical purposes, 
convict transportation may therefore be said to have ceased 
to these shores in the year 1841, though a revival of the 
system was attempted in 1849, as already adverted to. There 
being nothing to keep up the numerical strength of the 
prisoner class in the Colony, from this on it began rapidly 
to decline, owing not only to deaths, but also to expiration 
of sentences and the granting of absolute and conditional 
pardons, although the pardons, and especially those made 
absolute, were comparatively not numerous. In September, 
1843, the convicts in the Colony numbered 22,099; of these 
12,254 were in possession of tickets-of-leave and 4,669 were 
in private service. Three months subsequently the total 
had decreased to 21,426. In 1844 the convicts stationed at 
Norfolk Island appear to have been drawn from thence; for 
some years a few convicts were kept at the new settlement 
at Port Phillip, and also at Moreton Bay. The total was 
19,175 in the whole Colony—13,385 of these were holders 
of tickets-of-leave, and only 2,277 were “supposed to be 
in private service”; while the establishment at Moreton 
Bay had dwindled to 75. In 1845 there were 16,843 
convicts in the Colony, including 74 at Moreton Bay and 
414 at Port Phillip. Of the whole number, 13,766 held 
tickets-of-leave and 476 were “supposed” to be in private 
service. In the census year of 1846 the number of convicts 
in New. South Wales and its dependencies numbered 
11,271; of these 9,417 were in possession of tickets-of- 
leave and 379 were ‘“‘supposed”’ to be in private service. 


The immigration returns for 1842 show 7,280 men, 
6,204 women, and 4,235 children, or a total of 17,719; 
while those of 1843 show 2,842 men, 987 women, and 791 
children, or a total of 4,620. Assisted immigration came 
into vogue in 1837, under the auspices of Lord Glenelg, 
who appropriated to this object a portion of the accumulated 
land revenue of New South Wales. In 1838 Sir Richard 
Bourke was succeeded in the governorship of New South 
Wales by Sir George Gipps, and during his administration 
assisted immigration assumed extensive proportions. In 
1839 the arrivals amounted to 13,358 ; and in 1841 (up to 
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the month of October) to 18,581. The immigration 
returns for the period from 1841 to 1846 were as follow :— 


























Year. | Men. Women. Children. | Total. 
1842 (to October)...... 7,280 6,204 4,235 17,719 
1843 (to October) ....., 2,842 987 791 4,620 
oar: 4,835 1,900 2,074 8,809 
BPC Gisecvescicdereccnecs 4,317 1,651 5,968 
MOO Fee cece cetinysasteekes 5,417 1,256 fe 6,673 
24,691 11,998 7,100 43,789 


* Children not separately returned in these years. 


In 1842 the military in the Colony numbered 1,622 ; in 
1843 the total was 1,676; in 1844 it was reduced to 
1,566, but Norfolk Island was no longer included in the 
returns; in 1845 the establishment was further reduced 
to 1,211; and in 1846, the next census year, the number 
rose to 1,712. The distribution of the detachment included 
Port Phillip and Moreton Bay. 


THE POPULATION IN 1846. 


The Census of 1846 was taken on the 2nd of March, 
under an Act (9 Victoria, No. 21), which was somewhat 
wider in its scope than that regulating the Census of 
1841. 
an explanatory clause or rider, passed the 16th December, 
1840, while the Act itself was dated the 23rd of October 
In the Act of 1846 this clause was 
given in the body of the Bull. 


In the latter case the Act was supplemented by 


of the same year. 
Its purport was that 
nothing in the Act should be deemed to require any 
person to answer an inquiry as to his original civil con- 
dition. The information was desired, but it was not made 
compulsory to supply it. The Act of 1846 empowered 
the Governor to define the boundaries of the counties or 
reputed counties of Stanley and Auckland; and provided 
that the police magistrate at Brisbane, the Commissioner 
of Crown Lands for the district of ‘‘ Maneroo,” the justices 
of Petty Sessions at Melbourne and Geelong, and the 
police magistrate at Portland should be authorised to act 
in the collection of the census in every respect similar to 
the police magistrates or benches of magistrates of the old 
settled districts and counties. The fines imposed by the 
Act of 1841 were made recoverable before one or more 
justices ; by the Act of 1846 they were made recoverable 
before two or more justices ; the reference to New Zealand 
—which was now an independent colony—was, of course, 
omitted ; and a clause was inserted making false affirmation 
punishable in the same way as wilful perjury. The schedule 
appended to the Act, besides providing for the enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants by wards in the case of cities 
and towns, set forth two new branches of inquiry, viz., 


education and birthplace; the classification under the 
heading “Occupations” made provision for ascertaining 
the grade of employment as follows :—‘ Principal Journey- 
man,’ ‘‘ Apprentice,” or “ Hired or Assigned Servant ;”’ 
and to the subject of inquiry “ Religion,” a fresh subsec- 
Under the 
heading ‘ Civil Condition,” the two classes “‘ Arrived Free 
or Born in the Colony” and “ Other Free Persons” were 


tion was added, viz., ‘‘Other Persuasions.” 


‘bracketed together, thus incidentally attesting the growing 


power and social and political influence of the ‘ Eman- 
cipists”; and information was sought in reference to 
habitations as to whether the houses were shingled or 
slated. Though the Act of 1846 made definite provision 
for the taking of the census in gaols, hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, and similar institutions, the schedule provided 
for no such distinctions under the branch of inquiry of 
habitations. 


slightly from that prepared for the taking of the preceding 


In other respects the schedule differed but 


census. 


Under the supervision of the Colonial Secretary for the 
time being, the Hon. E. Deas-Thomson, the Census of 
1841 was fuller and more satisfactory than any that had 
preceded it; but the Census of 1846, also taken under 
Mr. Deas-Thomson’s direction, was still more complete 
and satisfactory. Instead of five tables, as in the former 
census, the results were presented in fifty-six; and instead 
of seven heads of inquiry, nine were adopted, viz., sex, 
age, civil condition (not compulsory), conjugal relationship, 
religion, education, birthplace, occupation, and habitation. 
Under each of these heads of information a separate 
table was prepared for the chief localities; the Colony 
was divided into the Port Phillip District and the Middle 
District, and the latter was subdivided into counties and 
commissioners’ districts, police districts, parishes in the 
county of Cumberland, city of Sydney and suburbs, each 
ward of the city of Sydney, and country towns and villages. 
The Port Phillip District was enumerated by counties and 
commissioners’ districts,each ward of the town of Melbourne 
was given, and the population of country towns and villages. 
Finally was given a summary for the whole Colony. 


The population of New South Wales in the year 1846 
numbered 189,609 persons, of whom 114,769 were males 
and 74,840 were females, and had increased at the rate of 
nearly 45 per cent. since the taking of the census in 1841; 


the gross increase during the five years being 27,471 males 
and 31,282 females (total, 58,753), or about 32 per cent. 
The 
annual increase was about 7°70 per cent., or 5°62 per 
cent. for the males and 11°43 per cent. for the females. 


for the males and 72 per cent. for the females. 
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The proportion between the sexes in 1846 was as 60°53 for 
the males to 89°47 for the females ; in 1841 it was as 66°71 
to 88°29. 

There resided in what is at the present time known as 
New South Wales 90,491 males and 61,518 females, or a 
total of 152,009 ; engaged on colonial vessels ‘‘in Harbour 
or at Sea” 2,196 males ; in the Moreton Bay District 1,898 
males and 627 females (total, 2,525); and in the Port 
Philip or Southern District 20,184 males and 12,695 
females (total, 32,879). The population within the limits 
of location was given as 162,351. Of these, 138,883, viz., 
80,576 males and 58,307 females, resided in the Middle 
District, and 23,468, viz., 18,234 males and 10,234 females, 
in the Port Phillip District. The population without the 
boundaries of location was given as 25,062. Of these, 
15,651, viz., 11,818 males and 3,838 females, resided in the 
Middle District, and 9,411, viz., 6,950 males and 2,461 
females, resided in the Port Phillip District. 

The age periods of the population—exclusive of shipping, 
which was not taken into account in this and other tabula- 


tions—were as follow :— 














Age Period. | Male. | Female. | Total. 
| 
RITIGOP WO VOATG. 00.5 c0syes ccecsececcceces | 7,884, 7,890 15,774 
Over two and under seven.,.......0008...| 14,404 14,398 28,802 
Over seven and under fourteen......... 10,708 10,104, 20,812 
Over fourteen and under twenty-one 7,075 7,387 14,462 
Over twenty-one and under forty-five | 59,009 30,315 89,324, 
Over forty-five and under sixty 10,694: 3,804: 14,498 
Sixty years and upwards .........e00e0 2,799 942 3,741 


—_—— 














From these figures it appears that the persons under 
twenty-one years numbered 79,850, and formed nearly 43 
per cent. of the population; the children under fourteen 
years numbered 65,388, and formed about 35 per cent. of 
the population; the persons of twenty-one years and 
upwards to forty-five numbered 89,324, and formed nearly 
48 per cent. of the population; while those of forty-five 
years and over numbered 18,239, and formed a little less 
than 10 per cent. of the population. 

Of the 187,418 inhabitants of New South Wales, in- 
cluding Port Phillip and Moreton Bay, 176,575 were free, 
and 10,838 were bond. Of the free people, 80,115 males 
and 69,486 females, or a total of 149,551, were born in 
the Colony or arrived free; whilst 22,537 males and 
4,487 females, or a total of 27,024, were classed as “ other 
free persons,” and probably comprised those who had 
become free by expiration of sentence or who had been 
absolutely or conditionally pardoned. The convicts in 
possession of tickets-of-leave numbered 7,577 persons, or 
7,116 males and 462 females. Those employed by the 


Government numbered 2,312, viz., 2,074 males and 238 


females; and those in private assignment numbered 948, 
or 731 males and 217 females. If to the 10,888 convicts 
are added the 27,024 ‘ other free persons,” the sum 37,862 
will represent the number of people in the whole Colony 
who were or who had been prisoners. The December 
return of the number of convicts in the Colony shows the 
total as 11,271, and not 10,838 as quoted above. The 
census return gives the results of the manner in- which 
the people recorded themselves, and the December return 
is in all likelihood an abstract from the Government books, 
and not based on a poll of the convicts actually in the 
Colony at the time of making it. ~The convicts under 
sentence in March, 1846, viz., 10,838, formed less than 
6 per cent. of the whole population; the prisoner class, 
including ‘‘ other free persons”’ than those who were born 
or arrived free in the Colony, formed 20 per cent. of the 
whole population. The free people in the city and suburbs 
of Sydney (which at this census excluded the district of 
Petersham) numbered 23,587 males and 20,737 females 
(total, 44,3824) ; while the bond numbered 769 males and 97 
females (total, 866). 


Of the total number of inhabitants in the Colony, 31,137 
males and 31,140 females (total, 62,277), or 33 per cent., 
were married; and 81,436 males and 48,700 females 
(total, 125,186), or 67 per cent., were single. Of the 45,190 
persons who formed the population of Sydney and its 
suburbs 17,015, viz., 8,428 males and 8,587 females, were 
married, and 28,175, viz., 15,928 males and 12,247 females, 
were single. This tabulation is termed “ Social Condition”’ 
in the census statement under notice. 


The religions of the people in 1846 follow the tabulation 
of 1841, but provision is made, in addition to the former 
classification, for ‘* Other Persuasions”; and ‘“ Other 
Protestant Dissenters’ of the preceding census are here 
called “Other Protestants.” The figures given exhibit the 
following increases :— 


? 














1841. 1846. 

Cate _— 

Ohunch of Mmeland:..) 53. .csccscesceyecsceses 73,727 94,731 
Church of Scotland................. ererrrr 13,153 21,909 
Wesleyan Methodists.........,...cescesecoee 3,236 7,935 
Other Protestants. .....cc.ccccccregeccssccees 1,857 4,850 
All Protestant denominations ...... 91,973 129,425 
Beeman Cetera ices csc caccccreteeucceqss 55,690 56,262 
POMBE oe oae cca ee ce ecnseseedsseaes PrrrT Tr r ore 856 1,086 
Mahomedans and Pagans ...............65 207 162 
(Pther Perauesiona oo. cecssdeseccngscceuuavesy” © eagyss 478 


The Census of 1846 included, also for the first time, a 
statement of the education of the people, which in that 


year was as follows :— 
% Females. 


Males. Total. 
Could not read ............ 38,615 30,046 68,661 
Could read only............ 15,166 14,780 29,946 
Could read and write ... 58,792 30,014 88,806 
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Of those above 21 years of age, viz., 107,563 persons, 
16,042 males and 8,148 females (total, 24,190), or over 
22 per cent., could not read; and 8,634 males and 7,488 
females (total, 16,117), or about 15 per cent., could read 
only, 

For the first time in the history of the census in 
Australia the birthplaces of the people were given in 1846, 
and were as shown in the subjoined table. 























Birthplace. | Males. Females. Total. 
oy J 
The Colony $1,216 | 31,220 62,436 
England ... 6 i “se ...| 41,163 | 16,186 57,349 
Wales __... rs Be aT a0 447 215 662 
Ireland | 27,482 | 20,085 47,547 
Scotland ... bia ist 9,166 5,438 14,604 
Other British Dominions 1,953 1,355 3,308 
Foreign Countries 1,146 361 1,507 








Hence the proportions per cent. of the birthplaces of the 
entire population of the Colony were :—New South Wales, 
33°3; England, 30°6 ; Wales, 0°3; Ireland, 25:4; Scotland, 
7°8; other British dominions, 1°8; and foreign countries, 
0's. 

The occupations of the people are given in a very much 
fuller classification in 1846 than at the preceding census, 
and embrace persons engaged in commerce, trade, and 
manufacture; agriculture, grazing (shepherds and “persons 
in the management of sheep,” and stockmen and.‘‘ persons 


’ as the statement 


in the management of horses and cattle,’ 
somewhat invertedly puts it); horticulture ; mechanics 
and artificers ; domestic servants; general labourers ; 
clergymen ; practitioners of medicine ; lawyers; ‘ other 
educated persons’; almspeople, pensioners, paupers, etc. ; 
“all other occupations,” and “residue of population,” which 
last-named class comprises more than one half of the total 
number of the inhabitants, and probably embraces all the 
convicts in Government employment, all the women other 
than domestic servants, and all the children. The following 


table exhibits the occupations of the people in 1846 :— 


Commerce, trade, and manufacture..,...........cse00e8 9, 264 
po cl ty os REE ESP EEO COPEL EC CLE EE Le LCP Pe ee EP Eee ere ee 13,952 
MEMIOPOMy CEO iis aici gcecac tees biedsedisseterscdtscsiocececes 13,565 
CRUSE s i chitss Eadedctelejecescseseessecceess seace 5,532 
PACECIOURMIMN Shs Chin ddbb ibs CU SERA dataicectisdocesecct. aedeas 943 
COU Or LRISUNBEI a iss ccbibeadsteccccccteccedisbicdsssesccsccss 12,104 
WEOCHAHICN BNE ATVITOSIB iis ii icceciecseccsccccesseseoese 10,769 
Domestic servants ...........008 i ath Fete 10,643 
Clerical Profession (Clergymen) ..............s.eeeeeees 185 
ese WeMrTTTTT Perr oi ee rere rere 343 

a a eusesn de abies cd UE Leben tah tVenseragetvces 271 
Other Gdticated persons ..........6iiccceccesecvessseescsees 1,737 
Almspeople, pensioners, paupers, etc. ...........0608 1,687 
NT 0 7,816 
BOOMERS GE Hopulation 66.2.5 656 6.0.6 ckk sscscsceessctenees 98,602 


It will be seen from the above table that the information 
provided for by the schedule attached to the Act, regarding 


grade, viz., whether principal journeyman, apprentice, or 
hired or assigned servant, does not appear to have been 
successfully taken, or, if taken, not tabulated in the general 
report. 


The habitation table of 1846 gave the total number 
of houses in the Colony (including the districts of Port 
Phillip and Moreton Bay) as 31,761, or an increase of 
S9 per cent. upon those of the preceding census. Of 
these, 11,790 were built of stone or brick, 19,874 were 
built of wood, and 97 were built of bark; 20,717 were 
shingled, 576 were slated, and 10,468 were thatched or 
roofed with bark ; 29,381 were completed, and 2,380 were 
uncompleted ; and 29,918 were inhabited, and 1,848 were 
uninhabited. Port Phillip District contained 5,198 houses, 
and Moreton Bay District 316. 
houses in New South Wales proper was 26,247; of these, 
9,914 were built of stone or brick, 16,236 were built of 


wood, and 97 were ‘built of bark ; 16,782 were shingled, 


The total number of 


500 were slated, and 8,965 were roofed with bark or thatch; 
24,573 were completed, and 1,674 were uncompleted; and 
24,539 were inhabited, while 1,708 were uninhabited. The 
total number of houses in the city and suburbs of Sydney 
was 8,850; of these,6,172 were constructed of stone or 
brick, and 2,678 were constructed of wood; 7,902 were 
shingled, 426 were slated, and 522 were covered with bark 
or thatch ; 8,464 were finished, and 886 unfinished; and 
7,884 were inhabited, and 966 uninhabited. 


During the past five years eighteen of the twenty 
counties into which the older settled portion of the Colony 
was divided, known as the “Twenty Old Counties,” had 
gained and two had lost in population according to the 
figures given in the subjoined table :— 


1841. 1846. 
Pera late crcis ss custusiwece cs ces en ee SOLU meron 4,911 
PUIG LANG cwccrev ca croeeesc tence rear Glemeeee mcdeatak 1,088 
BGHUTSG boone ctactshe sss ecbescctats 2,468 'i.1... 391 
MSRM eis iiss casenesseneasccoscat es 546... 598 
BIB OATIO occ cec ii aecse le ctaracee ROOU > ses5ec 1,406 decrease, 
CamGensicicviticiss biades cc tites os GeeeGe tees 8,323 
CODE rere crcen sa cccuasecenecces asics esas ace es 3,598 
Cuinberland :.ii.....ccciccce scene 58;108  ...:.3 73,538 
Dara ccstctiliseccceeutisect 6.288 =:%..<. 7,004 
Georgiana gy ...-.0-cc- seen cane CRU Rocnaes 953 
(IOUGERDOI ee cre sas ncn scecear dares LV: Paar 2,399 
ERUTUBR ey recess ccnceriescucss vs 999" ° ..%. 1,190 
WRIN Bere cccrasascccuecvaeseeesc cents Bus crscc 1,665 
WIACUURTIOc cocccsctstectse oss our. By BUS. coacis 1,973 decrease. 
MUTT cen cc on iekes ca tecmees ceeds 40 GB ees 2,721 
Northumberland................. A fs een 13,335 
POI sacicsteersvccciesrcsdistesi ee 453 ...... 641 
TUOMUUEMEL Ts; Sectse deca soeccnes 1 TPs y's De rere 2,353 
ies VEHMOEO..cccccecsustovecceseees, | gO! tease 2,102 
VV GMIMIMIEL ve aces cccucistissecésees iN | Maa eee 970 
WY GSUHIGPGIMOG 5... i. ccccrececcees Ole wn rars 1,575 


The inclusion of Auckland in the list of counties, brings 
the number up to twenty-one; this county, however, does 


not again appear in any statement of a subsequent census 
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until the year 1871. 
that Brisbane and Macquarie had, during the quinquennium, 
lost—the first 154 inhabitants, and the second 436. 


In 1841 in the commissioners’ districts beyond the 
boundaries of location were living 9,980 persons. In the 
census statement of 1846 the population of the com- 
missioners’ districts was 15,818, or an increase of popula- 
tion beyond the boundaries of location of 5,833 for the 
five years which had elapsed since the taking of the last 


census. The figures for the two periods were as follow:— 

. 1841. 1846. 
Wellington is is.cccusces OSG Perec crcnnestecavessin 1,199 
IBN OD cece cee nacee Paves OV Dan ieeceenitecees cae ncs 788 
DaGnlan ances ceceaence 1 7. © a RO ona 2,198 
IMONBTOO ss scice cites anise neon 1,883 Including the county 3,004 

of Auckland. 

Murrumbidgee............. TOGO een etree eee 2,092 
Peels Ravers ec sccccrey cscs 1,591 (Liverpool Plains) 2,110 
New England.............., 1 a Reece 2,231 
Clarence River............. ALG We ac aeeue ners 1,225 
Macleay River ............. OOS Ge reenonseetaneecs 466 


The population of the county of Cumberland was 
73,588 ; of these, 45,312 lived in the city of Sydney and its 
suburbs, including Petersham, as against the metropolitan 
population of 29,973 in the year 1841, which shows an incre- 
ment of 15,339, or about 51 per cent. for the city, a rate of 
increase almost identical with that of the preceding quin- 
quennium, while the whole county of Cumberland had 
increased at the rate of 27 per cent. If, however, the 
population of Sydney be subtracted it will be found that 
the actual increase of the rest of Cumberland, including 
Parramatta, Windsor, Richmond, Liverpool, and other 
towns, was only 0°3 per cent. The males in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney, including Petersham, numbered 24,422, 
and the females 20,890. 


_ ‘The total urban population of New South Wales within 

its present boundaries was given as 68,869. The smallest 
town enumerated in the 1846 Census was that of Ailsa, 
in the county of Bligh, with only 13 inhabitants. The 
principal towns in the Colony, other than Sydney, had 
increased since the Census of 1841 as follows :— 


: Increas 

1841. 1846, nee peed 
Parramatta.......... 5,389 ...... 4454 ccs 17 decrease. 
Liverpool ............ 690 ....... 60). <3: 13 es 
MV IRUUMOL ah cs.cca: ees ns 1,480 oe. MOTO ese c: 17 
Richmond ............ 514. ...... NAG Os 45 
Newcastle ............ DSd dance ee yg ery 7 
Maitland, East ...... 1 1. ee NU een ace 11 decrease. 
eee West...... Ley | eer 2,409... 0 44 
(Port) Macquarie .... 1,053 ...... BIOs... 22 decrease, 
GeBlOU <6. ccc se nccs Ghar. i by a ete 79 
MEUMETLEIU cca csveess0) <s jp meses 15883." 24.2. 162 
Wollongong ......... SST ce BB aoc 38 decrease. 
Campbelltown ...... 446 ...... ed Geer 21 
Singleton.......creeeeee vs + SRE GUO ones dl 
BRUINS ca va cave reescnitss 653)... Ct ere 2 


It will be noted in the above table | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 18091. 


The population of the Port Phillip District had been 
subject to the alterations shown in the following figures: — 


Counties. 1841. 1846. 
OUTRO seer horsereasesortiaiet ieee ec ine vente: 7,720. ..,..« 1,831 
GALANTE ecccedsdccercanotiaceseen recat care ine weee TOO. cecces 3,870 
INOFINEN DY ec orvevis tess cenres ss eesen cures cet 1 eee 2,267 

Commissioners’ Districts. 

WV. GSLOIM LONG ict cer eeas acre treseee eran 1 ft ee ae 3,525 
PLOCULANG (DAY secececcececdsseeet essences ss 1,200" .isx0s 3,476 
Ginpalandrercerncccscesc cs seeeeieeres steers i aes 852 
IIUEL AY Wecaceenecnioc tee omiaene be Wee cena sess =e etueed 1,558 


The population of the Port Phillip District had therefore 
nearly trebled since the taking of the census in 1841 ; 
Gippsland was being opened up to settlement, and the 
fertile country which had been discovered and explored by 
Mitchell and others now slowly began to be peopled. 
The two towns of Melbourne and Geelong showed the . 
following increase :— 


1841. 1846, 
MelbOUENG + osc cee cc cccat enedweneaee ees 4,479 ...... 10,954 
Geelong eine ncrcre cee metccecettaes AGE. 2ihvci 1,370 


Queensland in 1846 was represented by the county of 
Stanley, with 1,599 inhabitants, and the commissioners’ 
districts of Darling Downs and Moreton Bay, the former 
with 658 and the latter with 268 inhabitants, or a total of 
2.525; of these 960 resided in Brisbane (North and South) 
and 108 in Ipswich. In 1841 Moreton Bay contained 
only 200 inhabitants. Norfolk Island, finally evacuated 
between the two censuses, was not represented in that of 
1846. 
the quinquennium increased from 2,180 to only 2,196. 


The people engaged on colonial vessels had during 


A great number of towns appear for the first time in 
the census statement of 1846, amongst the new names being 
Ailsa, Albury, Boyd, Braidwood, Broulee, Bungendore, 
Camden, Carcoar, Clarence Town, Dalkeith, Dungog, Eden, 
Gundagai, Gunning, Haydontown, Merriwa, Montefiores, 
Morpeth, Mudgee, Murrurundi, Narellan, Nurea, Penrith, 
Petersham (not then accounted a suburb of Sydney), 
Picton, St. Albans, St. Aubins, Stockton, and Wollombi. 
In the county of Stanley were given for the first time in 
a census statement Brisbane North, Brisbane South, and 
Ipswich. The suburbs of Sydney were Balmain, Camper- 
down, Canterbury, Chippendale, The Glebe, Newtown, 
O’Connell Town, Paddington, Redfern, St. Leonards, and 
Surry Hills. Besides Melbourne and Geelong, the towns 
enumerated for the Port Phillip District were Brighton, 
Brunswick, Richmond, Williamstown, Ashby, Irishtown, 
Newtown, Belfast, and Portland. The total urban popu- 
lation for the whole Colony (inclusive of the Moreton Bay 
and Port Phillip Districts) was 84,973; of these 46,519 
were males and 38,454 were females. The city of Sydney 
was for the first time presented separate from its suburbs, 
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the population being 38,358, of which number 20,810 were 
males and 17,548 were females. The population of the 
metropolis was given also according to the number of the 
inhabitants of each ward. The population of Sydney and 


suburbs is shown in the following table :— 


THE CITy. 


GIGS IVY ALGiers ccaptinesvevecisecerc siesta es 6,566 
PROUT) ogg concen scien ener cscs cei eseniean 5,161 
PIPIBUONG a porin er core eh Orne eee eeoneee 6,081 
MGCOUSTIO“W APC sits. ccssienckscocsseece ss 4,831 
Cook POMOC Eee 4,424 
Phillip Spruce Cvedecnct cs eeeuekeereee: 10,340 
37,203 
DOIHUAE ricer trsstscsncesvcereecicceee ne iees 1,155 
38,358 
THE SUBURBs. 
PIMUMBIT Oe corse cre k cs eee ehuieuaer ener: 1,337 
RIRUADBLUDIVE <o0'scic cave cceveyvecissesseeseee 241 
CRUUOTHULY | cscvecves ccesec cr ccexceesuckcess 218 
PMI DONURIC coe ielicsicvascertsesccese teaver 416 
TU RIGID cov citecectertitesiess Con 1,055 
POWCLOW TE otrec ar ctiees eee enero creas 215 
CPEGONELL VOW cc cscs evetuscaeerenecincks 40 
MUI BOOM occ ser ieee rncecrrercs erescurens 826 
RMAROL ERs cict ess si icon sia castes ccesone ened 865 
Pee ULGMTCLE ys cor dcsdectariatee rics sues Grss 412 
TEM CRBPIAN Dice cscitaceeciesccceviseses cares 207 
6,832 
Petersham (not then included among 
the Suburbs of Sydney) ............ 122 
6,954 
Total Sydney and Suburbs 45,312 


THE POPULATION FROM 1846 TO 1851. 


On March the 2nd, the date of the Census of 1846, 
A return 
By the 
month of December, 1847, they appear to have decreased 
to 6,664; in 1848 they were recorded as 4,015; in 1849 as 
3,517, of whom no less than 2,818 were in possession of 


the convicts in the Colony numbered 10,888. 
dated 81st December gave the number as 11,271. 


tickets-of-leave ; in 1850 they numbered 2,364; while in 
1851 the total was given as 2,359, or only five less than 
that of the preceding year. ‘The census statement of 1851 
gave, however, a total of 2,693. During the same period 


the following convicts were liberated :— 














} 
| 


Absolutely pardoned. | Conditionally pardoned. Free by servitude. 


























Year, - : a eas FT aR Da 

Male. | sata! Total. | Male. | Female.| Total. | Male. | Female.| Total. 
1846| .:. | .. |... | 472/ av | 483! 756} 297 | 1,053 
is47! 2] | 2 |1,020! 33 | 1,053] 588 | .215 | ’so3 
1848 | 6 l 7 | 2,226! 66° |2,292| 275| 77 | 352 
1849 | 3 1 4 11,573) 47 |1,620/.392| 389 | 431 
1850 | 1 1 | 767] 15 782| 234 | 34 | 268 
1851 | 2 2 | 468| 13 481 | 121 16 | 137 





The immigration returns for the same period are given 
in'the Statistical Registers as follow :— 


Year. | Male. Female. | Total. 
ey Y OR nree Orne ene 5,377 1,186 6,563 
UGAG chic a ceecoreee ns: 8,452 5,525 13,977 
LEAD or cao cccer ners 12,971 10,801 23,772 
SOO easier eecekceen ee cee 10,124 7,387 17,511 
PSB lee eee ee 5,799 2,091 7,890 








An Act (19 Vic. No. 34) providing for the compulsory 


registration of births, deaths, and marriages, became law 
on the 38rd of December, 1855. Up to this date such vital 
statistics as existed were supplied by the clergymen of the 
various denominations in the Colony. In the year 1851 
the returns filed represented figures obtained from the 
registers of the Church of England, the Presbyterian, the 
Wesleyan, the Independent, the Baptist, the Roman 
Catholic, and the Jewish Churches. 


earlier years are considerably less complete. 


The returns for the 
The following 
table summarises the births, deaths, and marriages regis- 
tered from the census year of 1836 to that of 1851 :— 












































Deaths. 
Births. ; aera 
Year. S Male Female. | Total. 
cs 
Male. Female. | Total. ~ Men “dren, Women aa 
{ | 
1837 |-1,159 | 1,111 | 2,270] 916] 937 | 280 | 303 | 279 | 1,799 
1838 | 1,440 | 1,377 | 2,817 955 983 | 404 | 381 | 321 | 2,089 
1839 | 1,618 | 1,575 | 3,193 11,086] 1,074 | 489 | 445 | 420 2,428 
1840 | 1,928 | 1,947 | 3,875 | 1,392 964 | 434 | 402 | 384 | 2,184 
1841 | 2,336 | 2,219 | 4,555 | 1,560 908 | 626 | 412 | 597 | 2,543 
1842 | 2,631 | 2,630 | 5,261 | 1,923] 1,007 | 478 | 375 | 420 | 2,280 
1843 | 2,959 | 2,815 | 5,774 | 1,501 760 | 508 | 298 | 427 | 1,993 
1844 | 3,325 | 3,232 | 6,557 | 1,468 800 | 442 | 309 | 348 | 1,899 
1845 | 3,531 | 3,430 | 6,961 | 1,504 648 | 415 | 336 | 388 | 1,787 
1846 | 3,377 | 3,374 | 6,751 | 1,478 879 | 500 | 353 | 458 | 2,190 
1847 | 3,645 | 3,533 | 7,178 | 1,476 811 | 606 | 377 | 508 | 2,302 
1848 | 3,576 | 3,350 | 6,926 | 1,401 812 | 484 | 375 | 432 | 2,103 
1849 | 3,803 | 3,673 | 7,476 | 1,603 994 | 682 | 491 | ®86 | 2,703 
1850 | 3,705 | 3,578 | 7,283 | 1,856 984 | 629 | 424 | 548 | 2,585 
1851 | 3,893 | 3,782 | 7,675 11,915 | 1,026 | 587 | 476 | 511 | 2,600 





The troops serving in the Colony in 1846 were recorded 
as 1,712; by the month of December in the year following 
they had been decreased to 1,122. Of this number 641 
were stationed at Sydney, 170 at other posts in New South 
Wales proper, 53 at Port Phillip, and 49 at Moreton Bay ; 
the remaining 209 belonged to the mounted police, or were 


variously employed. In 1848 the force serving in New 


South Wales and its dependencies was 1,167 strong; in 
1849 it numbered 1,008; in 1850 it was reduced to 712, 
and in the census year of 1851 to 495—of these 464 
were stationed at Sydney. 
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THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


FROM THE YEAR 1851 TO THE YEAR 1856. 


THE POPULATION IN 1851. 


HE Act for taking an account of the population of 
New South Wales (14 Victoria, No. 18), dated 19th 
September, 1850, is to all intents and purposes a copy of 
the preceding census Act. Auckland is not, however, 
mentioned among the reputed counties, although provision 
is made for the collection of returns in any areas outside 
the police districts already delimitated, and a clause is 
inserted to the effect that the city of Melbourne was to be 
deemed as being comprised within the police district of 
Bourke in the district of Port Phillip. 


of this census Stanley is designated a reputed county, but 


In the statement 


the commissioners’ districts of former years are now styled 
squatting districts—these number seventeen. 


The Census of 1851 was taken on the Ist of March, 
when the population numbered 190,999, of whom 109,643 
were males and 81,356 females. ‘This total showed an 
increase of 22 per cent. on that of 1846, when the popu- 
lation, excluding the district of Port Phillip, numbered 
156,730. The southern settlements were separated from 
New South Wales on the lst of July, 1851, and erected 
into an independent colony under the name of Victoria ; 
this was, however, historically subsequent to the passing 
The 


population of the new colony at the time of separation was 


of the Act and the actual taking of the census. 


77,345 ; and had Port Phillip remained an integral part of 
New South Wales the total number of inhabitants in the 
year 1851 would have been 268,344, or an increase of 41 
Tn 
Victoria the population had increased 135 per cent. during 


per cent. on the population of the Census of 1846. 


the same period. 


In the year 1851 New South Wales, within its present 
boundaries, contained 100,217 males and 78,451 females, or 
a total of 178,668. The persons engaged in the colonial 
marine, travellers, military, etc., numbered 2,462 males, and 
246 females, or a total of 2,708. 


district of Moreton Bay and the Queensland squatting 


Those residing in the 


districts numbered 6,012 males and 2,563 females, or a 
total of 8,575. 
on the lst of March, 1851, numbered 108,691 males and 
81,260 females, or 189,951 all told; while there were on 


board British and foreign vessels in port 952 males and 96 


The total belonging to or within the Colony 


females, thus bringing the complete enumeration up to. 
190,999. 


The general summary of the census was as follows :-— 


a od 





























Population. Males. Females. Total 
_j } a a 

*Population of the Colony classified and| | 

Comhiciled. .........sec0sse0sseesessesesesesf hOOjeeO | S2,014) 187,248 
Travellers, not classified nor domiciled,| 

GBI BLE sy eccencoeaetGacess ade cireusar nad 100 | 58 158 
Mariners, ete., on board 89 colonial | 

vessels in the ports of the Colony ... 558 | 13 566 
Mariners, etc., on board 204 colonial | 

WOABGIO: BU BOCK 25 os cos soae nnd cessccevass toe Loy Sl Sn 1,220 
Military, etc., in barracks and guards ... 589 175 764 
Total belonging to or within the Colony, 

EAL WEMPO, BAOL” cporaiyeskcs ances Heal 108,691 | 81,260 | 189,951 
+Corresponding total of the Colony, 2nd 

PUEMLOIE, WSR cose rg ced cavcescrrdecnehires 94,585 | 62,145 | 156,730 
Increase during five years ...........ss008: 14,196 | 19,115 33,221 
Increase per cent. during the same period} 1492 | 3076 21°20 
Crews, etc., on board 50 British vessels | 

in the ports of the Colony ............ 818 96, | 914 
Crews, etc., on board 9 foreign vessels in| ‘| 

the ports of the Colony ........e.sse0 A ra 134 
Complete enumeration of the Colony ...| 109,643 | 81,356 | 190,999 





* Includes the county of Stanley, and the Moreton Bay, Darling Downs, Burnett, 
Maranoa, and Wide Bay Districts. 
+ This is exclusive of Port Phillip. 


Taken in age periods the males up to 14 years pre. 
ponderate slightly. Between 14 and 21, however, the 
females exceed them by 1,873. In the next age. period, 
viz., between 21 and 45, the males number 17,104 more 
than the females; between 45 and 60, 7,487 more; and 


from G60 upwards, 2,110 more. The excess of females 





THE POPULATION IN 1851. 


between the ages of 14 and 21 years, as shown by the 
Census, is a very remarkable circumstance, which can only 
be explained by the success of the efforts of the immi- 
gration authorities to induce single women under 21 years 
of age to accept passages to the Colony on the easy terms 
then offered. The classified and tabulated population of 
New South Wales in 1851, according to ages, was as 
follows :— 























Ages. | Males. Females. Total. 
Under 3 years: ........dasceesccdeosses 6,437 6,361 12,798 
2 yearsand under 7 .......e0...+5 15,734 15,519 31,253 
Hs Ape piiada (o Viepeaaaey ery pmee 14,480 14,384 28,864 
4° 3, ie ) Wepre are 9,047 10,920 19,967 
ey ame "Wate 4,697 27,593 72,290 
45 ~ Pe «2 Sr een erry 12,529 5,042 17,571 
GO-ANG UPWATAH 662. cocci cece ees cs 3,305 1,195 4,500 
106,229 81,014 187,243 





The persons under 21 years numbered 92,882, and 
formed 49°6 per cent. of the population; the children 
under 14 years numbered 72,915, and formed 38°9 per cent. 
of the population; the persons between 21 and 45 years 
numbered 72,290, and formed 38°6 per cent. of the popu- 
lation; and persons of over 45 years numbered 22,071, and 
formed 11°8 per cent. of the population. In this and all 


other tabulations no attention is paid to travellers not | 


classified or domiciled, to sailors belonging to the colo- 


nial marine, to- the military, and to the crews of British | 


and foreien ships in the ports of the Colony. 
o 


The total number of free people in the Colony in 1851 
was 184,550, of whom 103,623 were males, and 80,927 
females. 
only 87 were females. 
over 98} per cent., and the bond not quite 1} per cent. of 
the entire population. Of the former—81,226 males, and 
76,695 females—total, 157,921, or 84 per cent. of the whole 
of the inhabitants, had either arrived free or had been born 
in the Colony; and 22,397 males, and 4,232 females— 
total, 26,629, or 14 per cent., were described as “other 


’ 


free persons,” and comprised doubtless the émancipist 
class, viz.,. those who had become free by servitude 
and expiration of sentence, and those who held pardons, 
either absolute or conditional. If to this class be added 
the convicts, a total of 29,322, viz., 25,003 males, and 
4,319 females, would represent the number of persons 
at that time in the Colony who were or had formerly 
been prisoners. In this connection, however, it is im- 


portant to remember that the Act did not permit of 


any direct questioning in regard to civil condition, and 


The number of convicts was 2,693, of -whom | 
The free people were therefore | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


QI 


some of the emancipists probably took advantage of this 
provision to return themselves as either born.in the Colony 
or arrived free. Of the bond, 1,986 males, and 46 females— 
total, 2,032, held tickets-of-leave; 594 males and 382 
females—total, 626, were in the employment of Govern- 
ment; and 26 males and 9 females—total, 35, still remained 
in private assignment. By the end of the year the convicts 
in the Colony had decreased to 2,859. The Census of 1851 
was the last occasion on which the civil condition of the 
population formed a subject of inquiry. 


The total classified and tabulated population was 187,243. 
Of these 30,002 males and 30,363 females—total 60,365, 
or 82 per cent., were married, and 76,227 males and 50,651 
females—total 126,878, or 68 per cent., were single. Of 
he 53,924 persons comprising the population of the city 
of Sydney and its suburbs 27,099 were males and 26,825 
females; of these 9,327 males and 9,930 females—total 
19,257, were married; and 17,772 males and 16,895 
females—total 34,667, were single. 


The religions of the people in the year 1851 were as 


follow :— 
ChurohOf Momang i. c.cccceracsehsscssumecscsees 93,137 
CHUrchiOr mCOUMUG vecsterccens Ceccceen se cecesince 18,156 
Wesleyan Method ists. ..........0006. secessceqees 10,008 
OEDSL PRD UCR GAN Wins cankccecusconese cess saees 6,472 
BROT MEE EN GHIOS? oo ccc cescsccscs¥esvecgseccasecses 56,899 
POW ec eke ecteneeece ececuceiraenccsaceesueneres 979 
Mahomedans and Pagans ...........s.seeeness 852 
Other Persuasions..........0sescessorsvcceesedons 740 


The educational condition of the people as stated in the 
Census of 1851 was as follows :— 


Males. emales. Total. 
Could not read ............ 35, 247 29,263 64,510 
Could read only ............ 15,462 16,435 31,897 
Could read and write 55,520 35,3)6 90,836 


Of those above 21 years of age, viz., 94,361 persons, 
12,475 males and 7,010 females—total 19,485, or about 
20. per cent., could not read; and 7,222 males and 6,842 
females—total 14,064, or nearly 15 per cent., could read 
only. 


The birthplaces of the people are shown in the subjoined 
table. 





Birthplace. | Males. Females. | Total. 
DUO ODIODViccccrcccicectiestesetstes 40,665 40,726 81,391 
PRTG ores i chvan nes io Pates ceasse dees 35,021 16,101 51,122 
WV GRY eee cea enectunuenesomcdt ieee: 376 182 558 
PU PALICLS evden crecaccaess cece errs. 20,440 18,219 38,659 
PURI pectin. ce tunccen css enietaee ene | 6,531 4,376 10,907 
Other British dominions ............ | 1,118 837 1,955 
Foreign countries ................06068 2,078 573 2,651 





The proportions per cent. of the birthplaces of the 
people of the Colony were: New South Wales, 43°5 per 
cent.; England, 27°3 per cent.; Wales, 0°3 per cent.; 
Ireland, 20°6 per cent. ; Scotland, 5°9 per cent.; the other 
British dominions, 1 per cent.; and foreign countries 
14 per cent. 
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The occupations of the people in 1851 are enumerated 
in the following table :— 


Commerce, trade, and manufacture .........ceeseeeeees 12,423 
PCPICULCULG cai ccccsncujecucs oem ameececsecesceue sumer sissies 11,898 
Grazing :— 

‘Shepherds and persons in the management of 

SHOSP; Pecdicansics meso eee ements tne 11,449 
‘‘Stockmen and persons in the management of 
horses and cattle” ....... eh ewoncsecetecnorsces 4,170 

PROYUICULCULOsccscaccicciccecessetecencclverces 930 
Oiher labOurere: coc... cassssscacvsccesst sess 10,875 
Mechanics and Artificers..5..ccccscesiscccceiccensevccectione 5,857 
Domestic servants :— 

MEGIO-5 cccucessccutcsnaiiaeines eT oe 3,853 

GING LO rece ececesea ck cos cneee ecco ccs See Nascsteseeneeets 6,594 
Clerical profession (clergymen) .......c..sesseceeeeeseeees 283 
MOA] PPOLOMRION Lc oeacedes teach eee cette tess ueec ee: 207 
PLOUICAL DYOLOBMLON ccc secre nines can ieccnawenecs cnneseae 326 
OURSE OGUCRLOd DOTSONE cccceccc sevens ccceceasecsenes connce 2,188 
Alms-people, pensioners, paupers, eC .......seceeeeeees 694 
LU GURBY) COOUDBUONS Giniccs.nececete ses secur rcs uses gsines 6,337 
Residue of population..........06..45 SSCL ECOOUE EONOLUICEE 109,159 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that over 58 
per cent. of the people were classed under the head of 
** Residue of population.” 
Government employment, the women other than domestic 


This comprised the convicts in 


servants, and all the children under fourteen, besides a con- 
siderable number above that age. A paragraph in the 
General Report of the Census of 1856 stated that the 
eolumn headed ‘ Miscellaneous Occupations” comprised 
Government officers and clerks, the military, publicans, 
board and lodging-house keepers, cab proprietors, horse 
dealers, fruiterers, poulterers, and other occupations not 
mechanical, nor capable of classification under any of the 
other heads, and that, moreover, this column corresponded 
with “All other occupations’ in the Census of 1851. 
“ All other occupations” was likewise given in 1846. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the general summary of 1851 
enumerates 589 males and 175 females—total, 764, as 
military, etc., in barracks and guards, over and above the 
classified and tabulated population of 187,243 persons 
comprised in the foregoing table of occupations. The 


troops serving in the Colony on the 31st December, 1851, | 


amounted only to 472 of all ranks. 


The final branch of inquiry was “ Houses.” Under this 
head were presented the following returns :—Total number 
of houses in New South Wales and the Queensland 





\ 
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squatting districts (including the reputed county of 
Stanley), 31,662. Of these 13,803 were built of stone 
or brick; 18,152 of wood; and 207 of bark or some 
other inferior material ; 21,952 were shingled ; 612 slated ; 
and 9,098 covered with bark or thatch, or not roofed 
in at all; 30,408 were completed, and 1,254 uncom- 
pleted; and 29,711 were inhabited, and 1,951 uninhabited. 
The Moreton Bay and other Queensland districts contained 
1,021 houses, of which number 424 were situated in 
Brisbane and its suburbs, and 156 in the newly planted 
town of Ipswich. The total number of houses in New 
South Wales within its approximately existing boundaries 
was 80,641. Of these 13,192 were built of stone or brick ; 
17,253 of wood; and 196 of bark or some other inferior 
material ; 21,207 were shingled; 612 slated; and 8,822 
covered with bark or thatch, or not roofed in at all; 29,518 
were completed, and 1,123 uncompleted; and 28,711 
were inhabited, and 1,980 uninhabited. .The total number 
of houses in Sydney and its suburbs was 10,750, of 
which 8,527 were of stone or brick, and 2,223 of wood; 
10,133 were shingled, 546 slated, and 71 barked or thatched ; 
10,455 were finished, and 295 unfinished; and 9,578 were 
inhabited, and 1,172 uninhabited. 


the “Twenty Old 
Counties” revealed by the Census of 1851 are shown in 
the subjoined table. 
of 1846, is this year included in the squatting district 


The changes of population in 
Auckland, given in the statement 


of Monaro :— 





1846 1851. 

TNT a") Capron eco IHR IHOSEICEN. JOB ODL ONIOOC 4,911 5,465 
SAGNUTBU cic c oc avecs eee ton serese te vecues 4,391 6,405 
[23 bed ane Rr LODE GeO OROCET Or 598 1,004 
Brisbane o.cccse serosa herein 1,406 1,733 
Camden caeccecewmecseneccsere series 8,323 9 663 
(050%) | ACR erent nO Are tere Chir 3,598 3,541 
Cumberland ...... rte (PGs 81,114 
Dnuvname orien cee ae. 7,554 7,928 — 
Georgiana Wevcescecercouesecene anes. 953 1,525 
Gloucesterscc ccc. seccs seers cone ieee nec: 2,399 3,149 
RUNGER cee eee 1,190 1,063 
WEN Geen csaesiescn snares cadence csene ses 1,665 2,505 
MacquariGsecnscrccsedsencscoeent 1,973 1,637 
WET Ay aes ss estes ce seas tesioaeeveene ns 2,721 3,886 
Northumberland. ...............ceee0 13,335 15,207 
PUI ss teccesy ccc coer sine dae penesens ence) 641 674 
RO ROOT MI Warsscerccesensacceesccenees 2,303 2,538 
Sts Vancentc..cecdcsssns wrdoaees ess 2,102 2.572 
Wellington ccs ssedcceeneecene ee 970 1,609 
Wreestmoreland. cc. ccs nee 1,575 1,541 

136,196 154,759 


Sixteen of the above enumerated counties had increased 
in population, while four had lost, viz., Cook, 57; Hunter, 
127; Macquarie, 336; and Westmoreland, 34. 
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The differences of population in the corimissioners’, now 
styled squatting, districts were as follow :— 








1846. 1851. 

DLR Dre nc caveccoseaeatsoscucesseesenee TOO wecrtacworenices 1,291 
CIBTON OG se scc ee cera ce ese aosescees | 45 eer er een 1,721 
MMODIAN CS cc erceteoetcecoceviatenees AY PR ere 2,892 
Liverpool Plame wisccc.csssiceess et LO Mewesnscsce crs 2,385 
PEGCIGAY Oe acteurs eco nee BOG secon racenas 391 
Monaro (including Auckland) 3,004 ............... 3,689 
MurrumDidgee .....cccsevesceseoes D3)! ) AE Peer ar 4,671 
New. Kngland ~scciicsccscsscces re: ty Meer errr 4,197 
WY GAIN GON css essa secs eeneces es Te eno OKT 1,512 
Western Lower Darlnyiiccnct cscsce, ss evsenceenes 132 
SSBBLOYN ADO WET DMTUR GR  ieccice) neues ssn ceececes oes 291 
(SWIC sy tose ci esr iwel conse snes ul meee on er nec senate: 737 

LDSGV Or cicassssecase, 23,909 


It will be noted that there are increases in all these 
squatting districts with the sole exception of Macleay. 
Three new districts appear on the census statement, 
viz., Western Lower Darling, and Eastern Lower Dar- 
ling, probably included in previous censuses in either 
the Lachlan or the Murrumbidgee; and Gwydir, in 
all likelihood previously returned in the Liverpool Plains 
District. 


The differences of population in the Queensland districts 








were = 
1846. 1851. 
Reputed county of Stanley ... 1,599 ............... 4,787 
Squatting Districts, 
WEORGUON rrariseeccesccasce esse acses DOS ressuiteaaenacs 272 
PREM OWDS eivodiaccscees tic ces GOS Mee ccrnccsen: 2,173 
POUING Gb ese carcocs en sseeccccnscustsscrimapeccere ieeraresierce sr: 852 
IL ATANIOR Sec cccca csc cai cesses casein sree chan aimea sens cone ys 85 
WVAGGPOAY Gi cicitsretaccn ste vessordmescece sues creenier ences 406 
DSO ROMs cc snes occas 8,575 


In the foregoing statement Burnett, Maranoa and Wide 
Bay were new districts; but the country explored by 
Mitchell, Leichhardt, and others, appears not to have been 
yet settled. 


The population of the county of Cumberland in 1851 
was 81,114; of these 53,924 resided in Sydney and its 
suburbs, as against a metropolitan population of 45,312 
in the year 1846. This shows an increment of 8,612, or 
about 19 per cent., while the whole county of Cumberland 
If the 


population of the city and suburbs be subtracted, the rest 


shows an increase of only 7,576, or 10 per cent. 


of the county would appear to have lost to the extent of 
The population of the city 


1,036, or nearly 4 per cent. 


and suburbs at the census of 1851 is given in the sub- 


joined table :— 
THE CIty. 











GIN DSW BIO Grrr decssteaereeocacsenencstenocsess 6,862 
Brisbane Ward. ..........+ oe Uoeleccanesileieee as 6,220 
BROUrKE Ward erccccscc chee ccisenereueececsitecves 5,456 
MU WWiaE Orc cavercccccctssccscsvenssercecsercces 11,600 
MIGOCUATION VW OTC ycccccs ces ciecen eee cen seri eres 4,997 
COOK? W Ol onto ecrrcrn oeaiocdew int cenesaaetens 9,105 

44,240 

THE SUBURBS. 

PBAIMNAIN erie e ec rcc cas ers eee nae eae cane ane ous 1,397 
CamperdOwn ccc ccssccnicneees cocecnstceneeae ate 503 
CANUGERDULY <.. erorerisesnecscesccrecusner cure cer cate 473 
Chippendale We esicecccres cs sasccesen ses sincnieee tees 387 
Phe Gla De raccaeeccucss necesita now conesaieeren see 1,575 
ING WLOWO ie ccet creer uteri riceni Coen cuicenimences 925 
O'Connell elOwn veccncscccneesiacse as comeneoc ese cs 560 
PAdGINGtON cere sdeset sore eve needa evn sees 1,389 
TROGTOPN Maran cre ese ocean oec cere sean ecunasuleteeet 1,205 
SU COMMTOR ices eet casacicaece coarcenuccnenetcteet 737 
Surry Hills ee ore. occa contcaceeenessensmesan cence 533 

9,684 

53,924 


The total urban population of New South Wales within 
its present boundaries was 82,897, and the smallest town 
enumerated in the Census of 1851, as in that of 1846, was 
Ailsa in the county of Bligh, which now possessed 14 
inhabitants, viz., 8 males and 6 females. 


The principal towns of the Colony, outside the metro- 
polis, showed the following fluctuations since the Census 
of 1846 :— 


1846. 1851. Rate per cent. 
Parramatta ...... 4,454 4,128 7 decrease. 
Liverpool ....... . 601 392 39 455 
Windsor .s..-.: 1,679 1,435 15 3 
Richmond........, 746 736 ] 93 
Newcastle.. ...... 1,471 1,340 9 Bi 
Port Macquarie.. 819 519 38 - 
Maitland East ... 910 1,099 21 increase. 
Maitland West... 2,409 3,131 30 a 
Bathurst ........ 1,883 2202 20 ne 
Goulburn ......... 1 bg 1,518 21 mr 
Morpeth ......... 635 734 12 3 
WAS ta cetnacee es 274. 653 138 “3 
Singleton ......... 565 630 ll oe 
Armidale vccccccc, 1 eesees DOG ese tensu esate 
Campbelltown... 541 533 1 decrease. 
Wollongong ...... 515 501 3 . 
AVDUPY icone cent 65 442 580 increase. 
POnvTiGh senssn cco 291 416 43 re 
Gundagai ......... 87 397 356 a 
Queanbeyan ...... 208 372 79 sf 
Camden ............ 242 342 4] <3 
ISOISOsees cc cucecess 464 339 27 decrease, 
GTALLOR cc cccs sce can acts: SLO eee eaccculsteces: 
Raymond Terrace 263 313 19 increase 
CaroOar-scce0cs ee: 73 303 315 as 
Mudgee... ......-. 131 292 123 > 
Tamworth......... sess. 73, Serer er Cae 
Wagea Wagga... ...... 4 Ocoee terre 


Of the above 28 towns nine, viz., Parramatta, Liverpool, 
Windsor, Richmond, Newcastle, Port Macquarie, Campbell- 
town, Wollongong, and Kelso, had lostin population, while 
Armidale, Grafton, Tamworth, and Wagga Wagga appear 
on a census statement for the first time, : 
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The following 16 towns also appear for the first time 
in a census report:—Aberdeen, Binalong, Bombala, 
Bowning, Cooma, Dubbo, Emu, Kempsey, Kiama, Molong 
West, Orange, Seaham, Tumut, Warialda, Wee Waa, and 
Wellington. In the enumeration of 1846, Petersham and 
Broulee were mentioned as being among the towns of the 


Colony. In 1851 no reference was made to either. 


The urban population of that part of the Colony com- 
prising the northern squatting districts, and the reputed 
county of Stanley, was 4,333 ; the towns being :— 


1846. 1851. Increase per cent. 
Brisbane ........- 960 2,543 165 
Tpswieh= 3:5... 103 932 805 
Dreyron) 5.00553 Ae 200 Es es cei 
Gayndah ......... Da Besa 
Maryborough ... ROG a ees ked 
Warwick ......... 207 ar icshces 


The last-mentioned four appear for the first time in a 


census statement. 


THE POPULATION IN 1856. 

The Census of 1856 was taken under the provisions of 
an Act (19 Victoria, No. 5) dated the 27th July, 1855, 
which differed but slightly from the preceding census Act. 
The allowance to collectors was raised to twenty shillings 
per diem for those employed on foot, and five-and-twenty 
for those on horseback. This was double the rate in the 
caso of men on foot to that paid in 1851, but it was due, 
doubtlesss, to the general rise in wages throughout the 
Colony, sequent on the gold discoveries that characterised 
this period. The number of persons employed in collecting 
returns was 300. 

The Census of 1856 was taken on the night preceding 
Saturday, lst of March, and the results were tabulated 
according to police districts, counties, and commissioners’ 
districts, city of Sydney and suburbs, towns and villages 
throughout the Colony, and hundreds and parishes in the 
county of Cumberland, besides summary tables, a table of 
population with regard to area, and a synopsis of the whole. 
After the publication of the general report the population 
of the Colony was tabulated according to electoral districts, 
of which there were thirty-four, comprising counties, 
pastoral districts, and boroughs and towns. 

At the taking of this census, Police Magistrates, Crown 
Lands Commissioners, and Benches of Magistrates were 
relieved of the duty previously imposed on them of making 
abstracts of returns, on account of the inaccurate manner 
in which this work had been performed at preceding censuses. 
The necessary subdivisions of the Colony numbered about 
400, and the householders’ schedules received numbered 
43,094, and accounted for a total population of 266,189 
persons. 


en 


“BB'79 males to 44°21 females. 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


This census was distinguished by being the last of the 
series taken between the decennial periods adopted by the 
United Kingdom. It was, moreover, the first census of 
New South Wales supplemented by a general report. This 
was supplied by Mr. Christopher Rolleston, then Registrar- 
General, and afterwards Auditor-General, of the Colony, 
under whose supervision the work of enumeration was 
carried out. 


The actual population of New South Wales in 1856 
was 269,722, of whom 150,488 were males and 119,234 


females. It had therefore increased 41°2 per cent. 
since the taking of the census at the preceding quin- 
quennial period, the gross increase for the five years 


being 78,723, viz., 40,845 males and 87,878 females, or 
about 37°83 per cent. for the males and 46°6 per cent. for the 
females. The annual increase was about 7°16 per cent., or 
6°54 per cent. for the males and 7-94 per cent. for the 
females. The proportion between the sexes in 1856 was 
At the preceding census it 
was 60°53 to 39°47. 


In what is known as New South Wales at the present 
time, there resided 136,597 males and 112,510 females, or 
a total of 249,107, and in the Moreton Bay districts 
(including the reputed county of Stanley), 10,494 males 
and 6,588 females, or a total of 17,082. 
adjustment of the boundaries was made in. police districts, 


As, however, the 


and not in commissioners’ areas, the population of NewSouth 
Wales, as defined by its present limits, was more accurately 
249,282, and of what is now known as Queensland, 16,907. 
Besides the foregoing, the following items are recorded as 
untabulated and unclassified, viz., in 5 wayside inns and 
private houses, 24 persons ; in 139 colonial vessels in Port 
Jackson, 1,014 males and 113 females; in 145 colonial 
vessels at sea, 1,391 males and 10 females ; in 28 British 
vessels in Port Jackson, 754 males and 4 females, and in 
15 foreign vessels in the same harbour, 218 males and 5 
females. Of the 3,509 persons on board these various 
ships, 8,115 belonged to the crews. The total of the 
unclassified and untabulated population was, therefore, 
3,397 males and 136 females, in all, 3,533 persons, which 
number being added to the combined total of the popula- 
tions of New South Wales and the northern squatting 
districts shows the entire population of the Colony in 1856 
to have been 269,722, of whom 150,488 were males and 
119,284 females. 

The population within the limits of location was given 
as 228.395. Of these, 218,520, viz., 116,701 males and 
101,819 feraales, resided in the settled portion of the Colony 
known as the “ Twenty Old Counties.” The population 
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without the boundaries of location numbered 37,794. Of 
these, 30,587, viz., 19,896 and 10,691 females, 
resided in the squatting districts within the present 


males 
boundaries of the Colony. Notwithstanding the consider- 
able increase in the number of residents since the Census 
of 1851, there was a continuous movement of population 
from the Colony of New South Wales to the Victorian 
gold-fields, estimated as being as high as 1,000 persons a 
month, Mr. Rolleston, in his general report on the Census 
of 1856, states his belief that over 30,000 persons, and 
these principally able-bodied adults, had crossed the river 
Murray to the gold-fields of the south, and had never 
returned. He submits the following table in confirmation 
of this opinion :— 


The population of Victoria, according to the 





tt 1 Lay die He 6) BREEN ee 77,045 
Arrivals by sea to 30th April, 1854............ 227,647 
Departures to same date  ............c.ccsenenees 89,373 

——_— 138,274 
215,619 





The Victorian Census of the 26th April, 1854, showed a 
total of 236,798, or a difference of 21,179. 


This difference the Registrar-General considers to have 
been fairly assignable to an increase arising from undetected 
arrivals by sea and overland, besides the probable excess 
of bitths over deaths during the intervening two years. 
He points out, however, that any great addition from the 
last cause was highly improbable, as the adults at that period 
formed over two-thirds of the population of Victoria, and 
there were only 385,408 married women; hence, the 
probabilities were that the deaths equalled the births, and 
that the entire excess of 21,179 was attributable to 
unrecorded overland immigration. Assuming this view as 
being correct, the Registrar-General adds 14,118 persons 
for the loss during the two years from April, 1854 to March, 
1856, thus, showing a total loss to the parent colony of 
35,297 persons during the five years succeeding the Ist 
March, 1851. 


It is evident enough that there was a loss of population 
to Victoria during the five years referred to by Mr. 
Rolleston, but it is doubtful if such loss exceeded 15,000 
persons, or 3,000 persons per annum. The assumption 
that the deaths equalled the births is erroneous, for, during 
the two years preceding March, 1856, the excess of births 
was 8,621, and in the three years 1851 to 1854 it is probable 
that.the excess was not less than 12,500, or 21,121 for the 
five years, which must be subtracted from the 35,297 set 


out in Mr. Rolleston’s conclusions. The Registrar-General 


ventures a comment upon this drain on the population of | 


New South Wales, and refers to grave considerations forced | 


| 
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upon the attention of the authorities with regard to the 
employment of the land fund for immigration purposes. 


The ages of the people, as taken at the Census of 18565, 
are shown in the subjoined table :— 




















Age Period. Males. Females, Total. 

Under SW0 Pears 1 dco ayenee Vis cabcce ccvecuses 8,171 8,056 16,227 
Two years and under four.................0.6 7,579 7,682 16,211 
Four years and under seven ...............08 11,179 11,0384 22,213 
Seven years and under fourteen ......... .. 23,347 23,260 46,607 
Fourteen years and under twenty-one 15,795 17,881 33,676 
Twenty-one years and under forty-five ... 58,464 41,768 100,232 
Forty-five years and under sixty............ 17,480 7,455 24,935 
Sixty years and upwards ..............0.0e00 5,076 2,012 7,088 
147,091 119,098 266,189 

Unclassified shipping, etc. .............00065 3,397 136-3588 
EE OUR saws csiiseeers 150,488 119,234 269,722 


From these figures it appears that the disparity of the 
sexes was gradually diminishing. In,1851, as the report 
points out, there were on an average 748 females to every 
1,000 males, whereas in 1856 the number had risen to 792, 
or an increase of 44 females to every 1,000 males during 
the quinquennium. The excess of males was, moreoyer, 
confined to the adult population, there being under 21 
years of age an excess of females over males of 1,792, 
which excess, as at the previous census, occurs principally 


in the age period from 14 to 21 years. 


The persons under 21 years numbered 133,934, and 
formed 50°3 per cent. of the population; the children under 
14 years numbered 100,258, and formed 37°7 per cent. of 
the population; the persons of 21 years and upwards to 
45 numbered 100,232, and formed 37°7 per cent. of the 
population ; while those of 45 years and over numbered 
32,023, and formed 12 per cent. of the population. 


Dealing with the numbers returned at different ages, 
Mr. Rolleston notices a peculiarity observed by all census- 
takers, the excess at the decennial and quinquennial periods, 
and remarks that a large portion of the inhabitants of the 
colony appeared to forget their exact ages, and that room 
was afforded for doubt on the part of those who were ‘apt 
to cavil at the returns of the ages of ladies in the middle 
period of life. He had, however, no reason for thinking 
that the supposed general tendency of women to understate 
their ages had materially impaired the general truthfulness 
of the returns. 

It was found that 88,837 persons, viz., 44,524 males and 
44,313 females, or 33°4 per cent. were married, and 177,352, 
viz., 102,567 males and 74,785 females, or 66'6 per cent. 
Since the taking of the Census of 1851 the 


proportion of married people to the whole population had 


were single. 


increased as follows :— 


Males. Females. 

(Married. ) (Married. ) 
DEG eredcantane are eee mg | | ee 30,363 
1866 ee 44,524... 44,313 
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But while the married males had increased 21 per cent., 
the married females had decreased 0°2 per cent. in regard 
to the total population. 

Of the 69,173 persons who composed the population of 
11,994 
males and 12,883 females, were married, and 44,296, viz., 
This tabu- 
and 


the city of Sydney and its suburbs, 24,877, viz., 


21,937 males and 22,359 females, were single. 
lation is termed ‘Social and Domestic Condition,” 
appended thereto is a statement setting forth the particulars 
gathered in respect to dwelling-houses. 

The religions of the people follow the tabulation of 1851, 
with the exception that the class ‘‘ Other Protestants” no 
longer includes Congregationalists, who are given separ- 
ately. For the first time also the sex in relation to re- 
ligious persuasion is given. The figures submitted exhibit 
the following proportions :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Church of England ......... ........ 76,485 55,627 132,112 
BYearvterians ecco area 15, 267 12,536 27,803 
WY ORIG VRUR cco roses ences 7,936 7,668 15,604 
Congregationalists..............0..0.0 1 Mees As I Se 1,546 3,069 
Other Protestants .........5.....s008 2,539 ... 1,722 4,261 
Feoman Catholics: <.....0.<.0.-<600. 00: 39,927 38,942 78,869 
MEBUPO WR. occ. correo cena cance neees 835 599 1,434 
Mahomedans and Pagans............ 1,892... 48 1,940 
Other Persuasions ..............00ce00e 687 410 1,097 


For the first time in the history of the census in New 
South Wales, the educational condition of the people was 
taken in combination with religious persuasion, the latter 
being given in the following five classes, viz., Church of 
England, Presbyterian, other Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and other denominations. The subjoined table shows this 


classification :— 
































Denomination. Cannot Read.| Read only. wae 

Church of England ................. 40,220 16,964 74,928 
WUMRIONGEIBI fry crc nas sence ceuscce tate: 6,635 3,409 17,759 
Otber Provestants .....0.56.6 secceses: - §,428 3,086 re 420 
Peeien Catholics occ. cscscces ence eys 32,452 12,534 33,883 
Other Denominations ............... 1,838 283 2. 350 
| 86,573 | 36,27 c 143,340 





Of those above 21 years of age, viz., 182,255 persons— 
13,732 males and 9,062 females, total 22,794, or 17 per 
cent., could not read, and 6,924 males and 8,955 
total, 15,879, or 12 per cent., could read only, the balance, 
60,364 males and 33,218 females, total, 93,582, or 71 per 
cent., being able to read and write. 


females, 


With regard to the birthplaces of the people the tables 
for 1856 have been amplified, and distinguish those born 
in the United States of America, China, Germany, and 
France, from which countries a considerable immigration 
had been attracted by the discovery of gold, and by the 
high rate of wages given to all skilled labourers. 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


18gl. 


The information respecting the native-born was this year 
of so vague a character, and the general term Australia 
occurred so frequently as a birthplace, that it was thought 
better to throw the two lines “‘ New South Wales” and 
“Other Australian Colonies and New Zealand”’ together 
under one head. 
ever been made to separate New South Wales from the 
other Australasian colonies as a birthplace, the line “In 


At previous censuses no attempt. had 


the Colony” apparently standing for the entire continent 


and the islands of Tasmania and New Zealand. ‘The 
‘British America ”’ “Other British Do- 
were believed to be together equivalent to the 


” of the Census of 1851. 


Immigration from England and Wales had raised the 


columns and 
minions ”’ 


“Other British Dominions 


proportion of females from these countries considerably, 
though males and females together remained at about the 
this was also the case with Scotland, 
The 


greatest increase, viz., of 2°3 per cent., appeared, however, 


same per-centage ; 
while Ireland showed a diminution of 2 per cent. 
under the heading of ‘‘ Other Foreign Countries’ accord- 
ing to the grouping of the Census of 1851, and this 
was made up principally of German and Chinese immi- 
The Australian-born seem to have suffered a 
reduction of 1 per cent. Mr. Rolleston had, even aft this 
early date, occasion to deplore the results of Chinese 


grants. 


immigration. 


The following table gives the birthplaces of the people 
according to the Census of 1856 :— 








Birthplaces. | Males. | Females. | _ Total. 

| | 

| 
Australasia and New Zealand...... 56,592 56,522 113,114 
England and Wales ................. 47,601 26,697 | 74,298 
Nootland oecerccccreces Ore ease 9,659 6,674 16,333 
Trelandie cutee eae ee. 24,204 | 25,933 | 50,137 
British cA MeLICR cecccece eee e see testes 151 42 193 
Other British dominions ............ 1,333 829 2,162 
YANCe snc Pedals nee. 380 191 571 
Germany coterie. 3,458 1,787 5,245 
United States of America ......... 656 135 791 
China rees eccentric niece 1,800 6 1,806 
Other foreign countries. ............ 1,257 282 1,539 











The Census report, but not the tables appended to it, 
distinguishes tbe line “ Australasia and New Zealand”’ 
thus :— 











Males. Females. Total. 
Tithe: Colony cecrccccccne sessed csc oeaes 53,418 53,392 106,810 
In unspecified Australian colonies and 
New Zealand........... Peace caeecenenee: 3,174 3,130 6,304 
56,592 56,522 113,114 











The proportions per cent. of the birthplaces of the 
entire population of the Colony were—Australasia and 
New Zealand, 42°49; England and Wales, 27°91; Scot- 


land, 6:14; Ireland, 18°84; British America, 0°07; other 
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British dominions, 0°81; France, 0°21; Germany, 1°97; the 


United States of America, 0°30; China, 0°68; and other 


foreign countries, 0°58. | 

The table giving the occupations of the people was 
enlarged by the addition of six new heads of classification, 
distinguishing—(1) persons employed in the cultivation of 
the vine from horticulturists and from the general agricul- 
tural population; the mining population from others of 
the labouring class under the heads, (2) miners in precious 
metals, (3) miners in inferior metals, and (4) miners in 
coal; (5) schoolmasters and persons engaged in teaching 
from “ Other educated persons” or from ‘‘ other occupa- 
tions,’ under one of which heads they had been tabulated 
in former statements; and (6) seafaring men temporarily 
resident on shore—in Sydney and the outports of the 
Colony—who would otherwise have been given in the 
column of ‘ Miscellaneous Occupations,” already con- 
sidered sufficiently comprehensive without the addition of 
the maritime population. The Census of 1851 classed 
trade, commerce, and manufacture together ; in 1856 trade 


’ 


and commerce constituted one tabulation, and persons 
engaged in manufactures were transferred to the column 
“ Artificers and skilled workmen.” For the purpose of 
comparison the total of the two lines must be considered, 








thus :— 
1851. 1856. 
Trade and commerce ...... ..eeeeee 12,423 6,094 
Mechanics and artificers ..........., 5,857 17,326 
18,280 23,420 








representing 8°8 per cent. of the total population in 1856 
as against 9°8 per cent. in 1851. Sex was also distin- 
guished in the classification of occupations in 1856, as 
shown in the following table :— 











Occupations. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
| 
TYAAS BNC. COMIMETOC S6.c6 205 ieee veresis.ses'e0s 5,652 442 6,094 
ACUIGOLR rice cosrseescrievstet. fo caccece eee: LG3i20; | eee: 16,728 
SOMITE “ASRGOD 5s o505 05 di sscee cede deteees ueoeres 8,532 | ...... 8,532 

A Cattle and horses... .........5605 3 S00) meio: 3,855 
FRIIS 8s oes isi nkaQes does tndes 6. essen ss L003: wens 1,093 
WHEIIRHON OWE oy. cavescisenvensc.ccuccest sass 1 2GH ees se 126 
Mining—in precious metals............... -. eG ee 4,451 

‘3 inferior metals ...........cccreecees DOA eehacss 29 

ee BONE rescence csicepacten vohersenenns Sis rceenas 371 
Artificers and skilled workmen ...,......... 7 ocO eeinee 17,326 
UMBRIUI6G LABOUTEIB cd iasicesutiasesscese. sso 15,446 | ...... 15,446 
Seafaring men (not including those un- 

DOMANBLMOG psccseescevserstdtivikwe sec teeess: DAG: eens 2,146 
PROWICRUIC MEL VI0O! Sores deccicscevirecccessicess 4,311} 12,375] 16,686 
Learned professions—Legal.............00.++ pas 8G aoe 233 

or MLGCUIGAL <'., cncs ee css; AAT cn 441 

. (8) :) yf reer 4s ney 293 

LMR DDIB: Sr ccccecieccces csUs cate ocae ootew anes 698 662 1,360 
Other educated professions .............0008 437 14 451 
Almspeople and paupers (old and infirm) 716 314 1,030 
Miscellaneous occupations .............0006s 10,309 6,976! 17,285 
Occupations not stated (or none) ......... 53,898 | 98,315 | 152,213 
147,091 | 119,098 | 266,189 





(7) 


eee ee 
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The persons employed in agriculture had increased 
during the quinquennium by 4,830, the figures for the two 


periods being :— 


The number of persons who found employment in pas- 
toral pursuits fell from 15,619 in 1851 to 12,387 in 1856, 
notwithstanding an increase of over a million in sheep and 
half that number in cattle. The decrease in the number 
of hands was not due, as has been supposed, to improve- 
ments effected in the management of station properties, 
but to the desertion of shepherds, and persons tending 
cattle, who left the uneventful life of the pastoralist to 
join in the search for gold, principally, however, in the 
neighbouring colony of Victoria. 


Concerning those returned as being engaged in mining, 
Registrar-General Rolleston remarked in his report that 
the number seemed small indeed, particularly of those 
employed on the gold-fields of the Colony, the Census 
showing only 4,451 so occupied. He insists, however, 
that these figures indicated only those residing on the 
gold-fields on the 1st of March, 1851, actually engaged in 
digging for the precious metal, and probably comprising 
not more than one-third of the number of persons who at 
different seasons of the year were in the habit of leaving 


their usual callings to try their luck at digging for gold. 


Since the last census the number of females employed 
in domestic service had very largely increased. rom the 
month of January, 1851, to the same month in 1856, 
no less than 15,507 females over 14 years of age were 
said by Mr. Rolleston to have been introduced into the 
Colony at the public cost, and 3,344 more at their own 
expense, or a total of 18,85l1—a number for the greater 
part available for domestic service. The increase in 
domestic servants, male and female, for the five years 
was: 6,239. The following are the figures for the two 


periods :— 
Males. Females. 
ODT een wenn emia rescue cokauedeces 3,853 6,594 
WSOG ee cocoa coerce wueadicees pecuacons 4,311 12,375 


Almspeople and paupers included also lunatics, but not 
children in orphan schools. Nearly all those classed under 
this heading belonged to the districts of Sydney and 
Parramatta, where large Government establishments were 
maintained for “ paupers, lunatics, and suchlike.” 


The “Miscellaneous Occupations” comprised Govern- 
ment officers and clerks, the military, publicans, board and 
lodging-house keepers, cab proprictors, horse dealers, 
fruiterers, poulterers, and other occupations not mechanical, 
forming altogether a very curious assortment of pursuits 
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to be classified under one heading. The column “ No 
Occupation, or Not Stated,” covered chiefly women and 
children, and showed an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
on the preceding census. 


Under the branch of inquiry “ Houses” the returns 
gave an average of 63 persons to every inhabited dwelling, 
including tents and drays at the diggings and on the roads, 
and the ships containing classified persons. Iron for the 
first time was mentioned as having entered into the con- 
struction of houses, 229 metal buildings, and 1,214 
buildings roofed with metal, being enumerated in this 
tabulation. A great increase was shown in the number of 
stone and brick houses, while wooden buildings of an 
inferior description, and roofed with bark, which were not 
previously considered under a separate heading, were now 
classified. The following figures exhibit the facts relating 


to the housing of the people in 1856 :— 

































































| le 
: Weather- 
Brick : 
District. and Metal. | ak abl Total. 
eee: | inferior. 
| 
See oe 
Sydney—City eee 7,941 96 1,568 | 9,605 
ry BUTS: cect coutecn teas’ | 1,804 59 1,271 | 3,184 
| 9,795 | 155{ 2,839 | 12,789 
Remainder of New South Wales | 
within its present boundaries...) 5,562 | 71} 20,951 | 26,584: 
15,857 | 226 | 23,790 | 39,373 
Brisbane and suburbs ............... | 203 | 2 | 627 | 832 
Remainder of Moreton Bay and) | | 
other northern squatting dis-| 
PREOUR Ter oasiicccen cei cuseeoenenenes 48 | 1 | 1,225 | 1,274 | 
251 3 | 1,852 | 2,106 
Total for the whole Golony.... 15,608 | 229 | 25,642 | 41,479 
The roofing of habitations was as follows :— 
District Slated Shingled. | Metal. | Bark or 
: ; | = | Inferior. 
Sydney and suburbs .............4. | 1,875 9,941 | 713 | 260 
Kemainder of New South Wales | | 
as at present bounded............ 299 | 18,224 | 492 | 12,569 
Brisbane and suburbs ............06. { Reesoanc 761 | 5 | 66 
Remainder—Morcton Bay, etc... 4. 787 | A A79 
eee oo | eee 
ONE oc ssavecsscet seescereons: | 2,178 | 24,713 | 1,214 | 13,374 


Of the total number of houses in the Colony, 2,295 were 
uncompleted, and 1,490 were uninhabited. There were 
besides the 41,479 houses above enumerated, 1,850 “otker 
residences,’ consisting of 1,725 tents, 50 drays, and 75 
ships. Of these, 20 tents were within the boundaries of 
the city of Sydney, and 34 in its suburbs. The remainder 
of the number of tents, viz., 1,671, were pitched chiefly on 
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the sites of the recent gold discoveries, the greatest 
number being in the county of Wellington. The ships 


‘enumerated are those only that contained a portion of the 


classified population. 


The changes of population in the ‘Twenty Old Counties” 


during the five years from census to census were :— 





1851, 1856. 

AT OV IO cree eco caccensereneeoe ones soner ot 5,465 6,521 
MSALOTTBG osrecs evens care cenieenees 6,405 8,409 
Bligh:...... ACERT E DO REOC EMEC OTOL OY 1,004 698 
SPIGDANG.  Gesachara tec ceateenccctecen 1,733 2.325 
CAMO crenccec eae ode cen iaceaiecions 9,663 15,821 
COOK a cence ee eee e eure season 3,541 4,331 
CuUMDELlAnd sc.) eias oen oie eaters 81,114 108, 982 
PIU ENA ae conse rccocs cei coetee mreciccs 7,928 10,445 
GBOFTIANA A. ccoiieeasteneceeuccsee see: 1,525 1,838 
Gloucester...... Deen eee 3,149 4,567 
PLUNLOT ares ce eke eae 1,063 1,251 
ROI ocr rae or cee eee Terence 2,505 3,097 
AOU MATION: cee te ene tienen eae alate 1,637 2,405 
DE UIT AY, ec cite nese eee ec ron sect aerate ns 3,886 4,129 
Northumberland... cesar 15,207 23,152 
Dilip cere cscssee scence ene eaens 674 1,051 
Rox purg byrne ccs sccate uote acces 2,538 5,695 
BES VANGON Geese crore oe ce eee 2,572 5,462 
Wiellingtony eres scaccsescee, nectccecees 1,609 6,246 
WW esimoreland ieee set tae cence 1,541 2,095 

154,759 218,520 








From this table it appears that eight counties, viz., 
Camden, Gloucester, Macquarie, Northumberland, Phillip, 
Roxburgh, St. Vincent, and Wellington, had increased in 
population much above the general average of the Colony, 
the increase being greatest in the county of Wellington, 
which had added to its population in five years no less than 
This was occasioned by the discovery of the 
The county 


288 per cent. 
large deposits of gold in the Western District. 


' of Bligh had, on the contrary, decreased in population to 


the extent of 80 per cent., which Mr. Rolleston accounts 
for by the reduction of the number of sheep and cattle 
depastured within its limits. 


The differences of population in the squatting or com- 
missioners’ districts were as follow :— 








1851. 1856. 

Murrumbidgee....:...........- menlteaieas 4,671 6,307 
IN Gy SUB IAI crecocad nee ceiics ne tenes 4,197 5,508 
MONEY O eee eee eee ee eee 3,689 4,982 
Liverpool PiGingic..cer coca. eens 2,385 3,313 
MGOGRIBD cor can coliicee on cece ata new tenee 2,892 3,119 
Clarence: aio cecenccccccas ce ec weanense rece i ae | 2,359 
Wellington merce rcsseacedecsnceneresmset 1,512 1,539 
Bligh eee rccue cs eeeeectecrhecne eculveneds 1,291 1,353 
CWO ec ence non secen neat ee 737 1,011 
MGCIORY fence con omtceonenccensecuicee tena 391 657 
LOWS AIR cs cocesnsicesiensnc oscars 423 279 
PION ers ce ticrcces cost ubesisstece nc ose eee 160 

23,909 30,587 








The squatting district of Macleay had, it will be seen 
from the above figures, increased by 68 per cent., a rate 
considerably beyond that of the general average. In the 
preceding quinquennium the same district had decreased 


by 16 per cent. Albert, comprising some 30,000 square 
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miles in the north-western portion of the Colony, doubtless 
previously included in the Darling District, appears for the 
first time in the census statement as a squatting district. 


The differences of population for the two periods in the 
districts which were afterwards formed into the colony of 
Queensland were :— 








1851. 1856. 

Reputed county of Stanley ......... 4,787 9,875 
Commissioners’ Districts. 

APTN OWE icc cir sent sanyersanss.es 2.040 3,977 
TROSNOLG coc csibiwexstusccevcccs cern ossssees 852 . 1,309 
WHI G BU cc cer ines wien tes emb en neenars 406 669 
PROTOURTA ios cake circcice eisai ee lnees Da Ps 527 
PE BRRNIOR eros costo een rceee ene 85 110 
LPT PCS Vy 6 UR ti Oa ner re Poot SA rer 328 
TSE CUP URN, ov sahe cae rekikeccecustiinee. | anaes 287 

8,575 


17,082 








This table shows a general increase of over 99 per cent. 
for the total number of districts, including the reputed 
county of Stanley. In order to keep pace with the expan- 
sion of settlement and the growth of the squatting interests 
in the north, two new districts, viz., Port Curtis and Leich- 
hardt, were formed to the northward of the Burnett and 
Wide Bay Districts, extending beyond the 23rd parallel of 
south latitude, and embracing an area of over 40,000 square 
These districts, though at the time of the Census 
thinly occupied, were deemed capable of depasturing a 


miles. 


vast amount of stock and supporting a large population. 
The boundaries of Queensland as delimitated by the Act of 
Separation, do not exactly coincide with the boundaries of 
the districts as above detailed. As it is quite evident that 
the difference must have occurred in the country aligning 
the frontier of the northern colony, some portions of the 
districts of Moreton, Darling Downs, and Maranoa were 
probably allotted to the mother province. 

The population of the county of Cumberland in 1856 
was 108,982, of whom 69,173 resided in the city of Sydney 


and its suburbs, as detailed in the following table :— 
Tue Ciry. 


IE VV MMRL isc tunity ee sa era de neste os enne selon acs 7,444 
IBVINDATIC WH ANC yccccc scat reer ecaenieecoesusenees 6,931 . 

IOULTIEG VRE coe iisGer caste cnccssnscesesenesents 5,415 
RPASANIST VV MAR eines hoarse ce semr eee e cree acts 13,211 
MIRCOUATIO: WAL cicisiies csc cscs csssssesevecssses 5,123 
Cook Wartd:. 2.05.60 Paice cancets eituckehees 15,234 

———_ 53,358 

THE SUBURBS. 

MAA LIMIN oe eects cose ececeren cerscaseseecs comes 2,224 
CAMPEFGOWNs visvccccperserorestonscosseecsaeses>s 872 
CanberDury. acc. ccses cer cie cence c rc cssnbevesies cats 390 
ChippenGGle:ciccscccvecesstcsreceers ese wien ecine 829 
J 1Y a C3 (0: een Re RARE Aor Mrmr Cnce 3,107 
INGWLOWR cieiince ccs re er caamereserocemmnG mek OLD 
Ci'Connel le lOwn: ieee iec cc cceeceetres sh oceune os 1,020 
Pe Teer e Me ae ore Cn cer anor Seon ie Mone 2,642 
PRGULOIN ceca ree hence ieni ec ewine nese eeseecacees 2,276 
GOL OORMTOG cc ccctstcsusueiccsesceses be: wethise 464 
SEY MRS ey c ere renaeececsaetenee eae sts 476 

15,815 

Total for City and suburbs .........-..e8eee 69,173 
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The metropolitan population of 1851 was 53,924, hence 
there was a gain for the quinquennium of 15,249 or 28 
per cent. The whole county of Cumberland during the 
same period had increased in population by 27,868 or 34 
per cent. Exclusive of the city of Sydney and suburbs, 
the county had gained 12,619 inhabitants, or 46 per cent. 
on the population of the same area in 1851. Inthe census 
report of 1861 the population of the suburbs was given 
in registry districts, and reference was made to the total 
population of 1856 for the same areas, but not a single 
district was distinguished. The total population of the 
suburban registry districts in 1856 was given as 28,223, 
and if these figures be accepted the total metropolitan 
population for that year was 81,581 within the present 
boundaries, excepting Ryde and Hunter’s Hill, the popula- 
The 
increase shown in the population of the county of Cum- 
berland since the taking of the census in 1851 was due, 


tion of which cannot be giyen previous to 1861. 


therefore, to the expansion of the suburbs of Sydney out- 
side the old suburban boundaries. Taking the metropolitan 
population as given in the foregoing table, viz., 69,178, the 
total urban population of New South Wales within its 
present boundaries was 112,137, and the smallest town 
enumerated was Wingham, in the county of Macquarie, 
with thirty-one inhabitants, viz., 14 males and 17 females. 


The towns of the Colony which first appeared on a census 
statement in and prior to 1836 presented the following 











changes :— 
Towns. 1851. | 1856 Increase per 
cent. 

PATFAMAUUB ceccccsx cece ence: | 4,128 5,429 32 
EGIVORDOOl ine: orcs sect nee aes 392 627 60 
IWHIndBOD cee rcecte cous eee 1,435 1,781 24 
RIGHMONG sees cee seen 736 880 20 
INGWGOASUIO cc cecasceecac reece ace 1,340 1,404 5 

Port Macquarie ..............: 519 495 5 decr. 
Maitland East ...........006. 1,099 1,655 51 
Maitland West ............... 3,131 4,441 42 








The towns which first made their appearance in a census 
statement in 1841 and subsequently showed the following 
fluctuations between the two census periods :— 


1851. - 1856. Rate per cent. 
BaGHuraG eescisce eset 2252, 3,249 44 increase. 
Goulburn-ec7.5 cc 1,518 1,779 17 e; 
IMOFDOUls: Woncccene se conce: 734 1,472 101 - 
Wollongong ...%..:..... 501 864 72 ne 
easante PTT PCr 556 857 54 ee 
NITIG GOO Secesi nce ecsesesne 292 803 175 - 
SINGIOtON on soccrc cr eras 630 739 iY . 
SV SER G aaic cates conuenaccee: 6538 660 1 - 
GrATOON circ ceeonncesce 319 655 105 ae 
PUL DUE Mccervesvaretsesseees. 442 645 46 - 
Campbelltown ......... 533 627 18 Ke 
Raymond Terrace...... o13 551 76 oF 
PHORM cccner scene neceacce wer aoe sd. ee mE re 
ORUROG cites cuses tenes 416 517 24 increase. 
BraidwW00e wij isscessecses 212 507 139 a 








I0O 

1851. 1856. Rate per cent. 
Queanbeyan ............ 372 504 35 increase. 
TS IBIAR occ rece inccec ness 199 495 149 a6 
Camden... scccsecsee ses 342 458 31 Pe 
Muswellbrook ......... 204 450 pal Ef 
Tamworth ............... 254 448 76 - 
PRUAGON i ecci eee crock cero ene CU Ee ee ree 
DGROUC so cccaccrasecrcneeeued ences SOS! esc eeiee e 
CANOGRI oso cccsccesae ese. 303 364 20 increase. 
MUD ROR eres acceen ee 286 356 24 ns 
Gundagar i 07.....-5.. 397 347 13 decrease. 
BSGINO: Sow cers eccee cee nee 339 343 1 increase. 
WWAGOR ccc ccec ees aa | 336 52 
BOM DAIS corte co sees ese 123 319 159 ms 
Clarence Town ......... 193 . 295 53 FA 
(OBTOLG) ecco caecsecceens 2 2712 29 re 
EM IMNU Geos cc eee scene 64 256 300 rs 
MOONG hetero ees 180 244 36 a 
Orange Wane, cee seicetss 28 * 236 743 o 
MUGEN recrs crete ri canes 120 235 96 7 
Wellington........css000 29 228 686 3 
MeGITIWA cceeccteeck eee 123° 205 67 “ 
Pan buley.cs. acces ccoces ce eaeees Ps UF Fees ee 


Fifteen new townships or villages were added to those 
enumerated on the last occasion. These were, besides 
Hinton, Panbula, Sofala, and Stroud mentioned above, 
Deniliquin, Gerringong, Hexham, Jugiong, Moruya (which 
here takes the place of Broulee of former censuses 
as the seaport to the Araluen back country), Upper 
Picton, St. Mary’s, Tenterfield, Tinonee, Wellingrove, and 
Wingham. Nine townships or villages which had a place 
in the Census of 1851 were not on this occasion thought 
important enough for separate enumeration. These were 
Ailsa, Boyd, Bowning, Dubbo, Molong, Montefiores, 


Nurea, Seaham, and Wee Waa. 
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The urban population in the districts which were after- 
wards erected into the colony of Queensland had increased 
from 4,383 in 1851 to 8,427 in 1856. The towns numbered 
eight, and presented the following figures for the two 


periods :— , 
1851. 1856. 


Increase per cent, 
Brisbane and Suburbs 2,543 4,395 (5 
Dalby een a ee 109 - 
Drayton ...... . Meccan 200 263 32 
Gayndalia..cccsc cn 92 152 65 
Gladstone@rhz-ce--e coo 224 ee 
EE WICH OG erence 932 2,459 164 
Maryborough ............ 299 353 18 
WARWICK. ccna 267 472 she 


Of the foregoing Dalby and Gladstone appear in a 
census statement for the first time. The enumeration of 
1856 marks the final appearance of these towns in the 


statistical reports of New South Wales. 


For the first time in any census the population of the 
Colony was presented in an appendix according to electoral 
districts. An electoral Act (14 Victoria, No. 48), passed 
in 1851, had divided the Colony into 31 districts. This 
Act was amended by 18 and 19 Victoria, No. 54, which 
increased the number of districts to thirty-four, and it was 
according to this division that the people were enumerated 
in 1856 in electoral districts. A new electoral Act was, 
however, passed before the taking of the Census of 1861, 
therefore any further reference to the population based on 


such a division would be futile. 
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CHAPTER 2cV in, 


THE CENSUSES OF 1861, 1871, AND 1881. 


HE northern squatting districts of Moreton, Darling 
Downs, Burnett, Wide Bay, Maranoa, Leichhardt, and 
Port Curtis, together with the reputed county of Stanley, 
were granted an independent administration, and formed 
into a distinct colony under the name of Queensland, by 
letters patent bearing date 6th June, 1859, although separa- 
tion from New South Wales was not consummated until 
December the 10th of the same year, upon the assumption 
of office by the first Governor. The population statistics, 
therefore, have henceforward reference only to what con- 
stitutes the colony of New South Wales at the present 
day, as comprised within the following limits:—On the 
west by the 141st meridian of east longitude, from its 
intersection with the river Murray northward to the 29th 
parallel of south latitude; on the north by the 29th parallel 
of south latitude to its intersection with the river Macin- 
tyre, the boundary then following the course of this stream 
to its junction with the Dumaresq, and along the latter 
until it reaches a spur extending from the Main Dividing 
Range to the junction of the Dumaresq River and the Ten- 
terfield Creek ; from this point the spur is followed as far as 
the main chain, then the latter in a northerly direction until 
Wilson’s Peak is reached; thence the boundary lies in an 
easterly direction along the Macpherson Range to Point 
Danger. The eastern boundary is formed by the Pacific 
Ocean from Point Danger in the north to Cape Howe in 
the south, the small islands lying off the coast being 
included within the territory of the Colony. The southern 
boundary consists of astraight line from Cape Howe to the 
source of the Indi, one of the upper branches of the river 
Murray. This source is at the base of Forest Hill, a few 
miles south of the Pilot Mountain. Thesouthern boundary 
next follows the course of the Indi, and afterwards the 
river Murray, until the latter stream is intersected by the 
141st meridian of east longitude. 


As the results of the enumerations of 1861, 1871, and 
1881 will be considered in connection with those of the 


Census of 1891, it will be necessary only to detail the changes 
in the method of enumerating, and the provisions of the 
various Acts authorising the numbering of the people. 


The Act (24 Vic., No.5) regulating the Census of 1861, 
provided that the day of enumeration should be identical 
The other 
colonies forming the Australasian group, with the exception 
of New Zealand and Western Australia, also adopted this 
day, so that a decided step was taken towards that uni- 
formity in the Census of the British Empire which was at 
length accomplished in 1881, as related in the chapter of 
this report dealing with the date of the Census. In 1871 
only New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia 


with that chosen for the United Kingdom. 


adopted the Imperial date. 


In 1861 enumerators were appointed irrespective of their 
official position. This was a decided departure from pre- 
vious custom, and tended in no small degree to the success 
of the Census. Various minor alterations were made. in 
the schedule, such as the insertion of an inquiry to 
infirmity (blind, deaf and dumb), and the relationship, if 
any, of the person enumerated to the head of the family. 
A definition of “ dwelling’’ was inserted in the Act. The 
question of tabulation was left open by the Act, and it was 
decided to follow as nearly as possible the Imperial pro- 
cedure. The penalty imposed under the regulations of the 
Act for refusing to give information or for making a false 


declaration was limited to £5. 


The Census was taken on the 7th of April, and the 
information was tollected according to registry districts, 
the district registrars of the Colony acting as enumerators. 
The results were subsequently presented in registry districts, 
in police districts, in electoral districts (in accordance with 
the Electoral Act of 1858), in counties and pastoral districts, 
in towns and villages, in municipalities, and in parishés of 
the county of Cumberland. 


In tabulating the ages of the people, the number of 
each age was given for successive years up to fifteen, and 
then in progressive quinquennial periods up to eighty, the 
last column showing persons of eighty years and upwards. 


b 


The table devoted to “ Conjugal and Domestic Condition’ 
made provision for exhibiting the following classes—the 
married, the widowed, the not married, and the unspecified. 
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The branch of inquiry ‘‘ Houses and Other Residences” was 
tabulated with the information relating to conjugal con- 
dition, the information as to roofing material formerly 
deemed of sufficient importance to be ascertained at the 
census was omitted, but inquiries were instituted for the 
first time with regard to the number of rooms in each 
dwelling. 


Under the head “ Religion,” Wesleyans and Primitive 
Methodists were tabulated together, the latter in all 
probability being included in ‘Other Protestants” in 
former censuses. The “ Other Persuasions” of preceding 
statements now appeared as “Other and Unspecified 
Persuasions.” Education in relation to religion, tabulated 
for the first time in 1856, is not presented in the Census of 
1861, and does not again appear until 1881. The Census of 
1856 gave the education of the people in the following age 
periods: under 4, four and under 7, seven and under 14, 
fourteen and under 21, twenty-one and under 45, and forty - 
five and upwards. The age periods in connection with 
education in 1861 were presented as follow : under 5, and in 
successive quinquennial periods up to 80, in successive 
decennial periods from 80 to 50, 50 and upwards, and 


unspecified. 


The birthplaces (erroneously termed “ Nationality’®) 
engmmerated those born in each of the seven Australasian 
colonies ; India was given as a separate classification, and 
a column was provided for the unspecified. 


The tabulation of the occupations showed some improve- 
ment upon that of 1856. It coincides, as the report points 
out, in all material respects with the classification employed 
in England, and also that generally adopted, with slight 
modifications to suit local requirements, by all the Austra- 
lasian colonies. Nevertheless, it has no claims to scientific 
precision, and in many respects borders upon the absurd. 


The tabulation of the people in counties and squatting 
districts showed an addition of one to the latter, viz., 
Warrego, while Monaro continued to embrace the reputed 
county of Auckland. The suburbs of Sydney, as detailed 
in the census statement of 1861 under the heading of 
“Towns and Villages,” were Balmain, The Glebe, Pad- 
dington, Redfern, St. Leonards, Waterloo, and Woollahra. 
The metropolitan population was, however, given at this 
census according to registry districts. For the sake of 


comparison with the results of each subsequent census the 
registry district of Ryde has to be included. The city of 
Sydney, which in 1856 comprised six wards, now comprised 
eight, the two new wards being Denison and Fitzroy. The 
number of towns in the Colony had been increased since 
the Census of 1856 by thirty-three, viz., Adelong, Avisford, 
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Bega, Belford, Burrowa, Cowra, Cundletown, Dubbo, 
Forbes, Glen Innes, Gunnedah, Hargraves, Hay, Inverell, 
Jerry's Plains, Largs, Lochinvar, Merrendee, Moama, 
Molong, Montefiores, Muringo, Murrumburrah, Peel, 
Rylstone, Shellharbour, Tambaroora, Taree, Tomago, Tuena, 
Walcha, Wentworth, and Wilberforce. 


Dubbo, Molong, and Montefiores were given in the Census 


The towns of 


of 1851, while the following eight towns, given in the 
Census of 1856, were this year omitted :—Aberdcen, 
Bungonia, Hexham, Narellan, St. Albans, St. Aubins, 
Wellingrove, and Wingham. All the towns given in the 
statement of 1861 contained within defined boundaries 100 


inhabitants or more. 


An entirely new feature of the Census of 1861 was the 
classification of the people according to municipalities, an 
Act (22 Vic., No. 13) having been passed in 1858, providing 
for the establishment of municipal institutions outside 
the city.of Sydney, which had already been the second time 
The 
following twenty-three towns and districts had, up to the 
taking of the Census of 1861, availed themselves of the ~ 


incorporated under a special Act passed in 1857. 


provisions of the Act, viz.:—Albury, Balmain, Central 
Illawarra, Cudgegong, The Glebe, Goulburn, Grafton, 
Hunter’s Hill, Kiama, Mudgee, Newcastle, Orange, 
Paddington, Randwick, Redfern, St. Leonards, Hast St. 
Leonards, Shellharbour, Shoalhaven, Waterloo, Waverley, 
Wollongong, and Woollahra. 


The Act (38 Victoria, No. 12), dated 4th May, 1870, for 
the regulation of the census taken on the 2nd April, 1871, 
was to all intents and purposes a duplicate of the preceding 
census Act; the penalty for any violation of its provisions 
was, however, this year raised to £20, and the operation of 
the Act was extended in order to secure returns relating 
to the live stock and agricultural produce in the Colony. 


For the purposes of enumeration the whole of the terri- 
tory of New South Wales was divided into ninety-one 
districts, corresponding with the registration districts 
already established, the boundaries of some of which were 
altered for the convenience of the work, so as to give to 
each as nearly as possible a maximum population of 10,000 
inhabitants, in order that such area might be conveniently 
superintended by one person acting as an enumerator. 
The divisions of the Colony under which the information 


was grouped were similar to those adopted in 1861. 


The tabulation of the results of the Census of 1871 
differed from that of 1861 in a few particulars. In the 
education table the information collected was presented 
inclusive and exclusive of Chinese and aborigines, and the 
latter appear to have been noticed for the first time. 
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The ages of the people were given as in the preceding 
Census, with these differences—new columns, 20 and under 
21, and 21 and under 25, took the place of the 20 and 
under 25 column of the 1861 enumeration, while persons 
80 years of age and under 100 were given distinct from 
those over 100. 


The details formerly classified under the heading of 
‘Conjugal and Domestic Condition”? now appeared under 
that of ‘Social Condition,” and the information of this 
kind was tabulated in the age periods of “under 15,” 
“15 and under 20,” “20 and under 21,” ‘21 and under 
25,” then in periods of 5 years up to 40, from 40 to 80 
in periods of 10 years, 80 and upwards, and ages un- 
specified. 


Under the heading of “ Religion” the following new 
columns were given :—‘‘ Other Methodists,” Baptists, Uni- 
tarians, Protestants undescribed, and Catholics undescribed ; 
while “ Other Persuasions”’ and “ Unspecified Persuasions,” 
which formed one branch of information in 1861, were 
separated, and the ‘‘Mahomedans and Pagans” of the 
previous census were given only as “ Pagans”’ in 1871, 
the Mahomedans apparently having been included in 
‘Other Persuasions.” | 


The education of the people was tabulated in 1871 as in 
1861, with this difference—the age period of from 20 to 25 
was separated into 20 and under 21, and 21 and under 
25; while the column devoted to those who could not read 
was specified as embracing Chinese and aborigines. 


The birthplaces tabulation continued to be termed 
‘‘ Nationality,” notwithstanding the fact that the nationali- 
ties of the people were given in a table distinct from the 
birthplaces, which at this census included the aborigines. 
India and British America, separately given in 1861, were 
in 1871 embraced by the general term of British Possessions, 
while those born at sea, also previously classed under that 
Under 
‘‘ Foreign Countries’ appeared for the first time the islands 
in the South Pacific. 


general term, were given a line to themselves. 


The presentation of the details classified under the 
heading of “Occupations” 
of the Census of 1861. 


thirteen classes, and these classes were again divided in 


was an improvement upon that 
The people were arranged in 


sub-orders in which the various trades and professions 
therein embraced were consecutively enumerated. The 
classification continued, however, to be vague and un- 
scientific, and much confusion was shown in the grouping 
of utterly diverse occupations under a common head. 
But this remark applies to all methods of arrangement 
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of the pursuits of the people that followed the English 
method of making the material upon which persons worked 
the basis of classification. 


The branch of inquiry denominated ‘‘ Houses” was given 
only in the summary tables. The distinction of iron as a 
building material was no longer made; the number of 
rooms, information as to which was collected in 1861, was 
not in 1871 recorded ; but in the latter year the inhabited 
were distinguished from the uninhabited dwellings, a 
difference neglected in the tabulation of the preceding 


census. 


The tabulation of the people in counties presented a 
great- number of changes, the surveyed and _ located 
“Twenty Old Counties” were increased to twenty-five, 
the new names being Buccleuch, Cowley, Gordon, Harden, 
and Lincoln, although the greater portion of their popula- 
tion was included in the old squatting districts. 


The Albert pastoral district comprised portions of the two 
registry districts of Bourke and Menindie, and was the only 
large area not subdivided into counties. 


The pastoral district of Bligh comprised the counties of 
Gowen, Napier, and Ewenmar, and portions of the counties 
of Lineoln, Leichhardt, and Gregory. 


The pastoral district of the Clarence comprised the 
counties of Clarence, Fitzroy, Rous, and Richmond, and 
portions of the counties of Drake, Buller, and Gresham. 


The pastoral district of the Darling comprised the 
counties of Wentworth, Taila, Tara, Perry, and Windeyer, 
and part of the registry districts of Balranald and Menindie. 


The pastoral district of the Gwydir comprised the 
counties of Burnett, Murchison, Courallie, Benarba, and 
Stapylton, and a portion of the county of Arrawatta. 


The pastoral district of the Lachlan comprised the 
counties of Monteagle, Forbes, Dowling, Gipps, Bland, 
Clarendon, Cooper, and Bourke, a portion of the county 
of Harden, and a part of the registry district of Hay. 


The pastoral district of Liverpool Plains comprised the 
counties of White, Buckland, Pottinger, Nandewar, Darling, 
and Jamison, and portions of the counties of Denham, 
Baradine, Parry, and Inglis. 


The pastoral district of the Macleay comprised the 
county of Raleigh and a portion of the county of Dudley. 


The pastoral district of Monaro comprised the counties 
of Auckland, Wellesley, Dampier, Beresford, and Wallace, 
and portions of the counties of Cowley and Buccleuch. 
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The pastoral district of the Murrumbidgee comprised 
the counties of Goulburn, Hume, Selwyn, Denison, Urana, 
Townsend, Wynyard, Cadell, Wakool, and Mitchell, and 
part of the registry districts of Balranald and Hay. 


The pastoral district of New England comprised the 
counties of Sandon, Hardinge, Vernon, Hawes, Gough, 
Clive, and Clarke, and portions of the counties of Inglis, 
Parry, Dudley, Arrawatta, Drake, Buller, and Gresham. 


The pastoral district of the Warrego comprised the 
counties of Narran, Finch, and Clyde, portions of the 
counties of Denham, Barradine, and Leichhardt, and part 
of the registry district of Bourke. 


The pastoral district of Wellington comprised the 
counties of Ashburnham, Cunningham, Kennedy, Flinders, 
Oxley, Narromine, and Canbelego, and portions of the 
counties of Gordon and Gregory, and a small part of the 
Bourke registry district. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the country not 
allotted in counties comprised the registry districts of 
Bourke, Menindie, Balranald, and Hay. ‘The registry 
district of Bourke, besides forming a large section of the 
squatting district of the Albert, comprised also a portion 
of the pastoral district of the Warrego, and a small portion 
of the pastoral district of Wellington; the registry district 
of Menindie covered territory in the two squatting dis- 
tricts of the Albert and the Darling ; the registry district 
of Balranald formed portions of the squatting districts of 
the Darling and the Murrumbidgee ; and the registry dis- 
trict of Hay formed portions of the squatting districts of 
the Murrumbidgee and the Lachlan. The whole of this 
undefined area was subsequently divided into the following 


forty-one counties :— 


Barrona Kilfera Tandora 
Blaxland Killara Thouleanna 
Booroondarra Landsborough Tongowoko 
Boyd Livingstone Ularara 
Caira Manara Waljeers 
Cowper Menindie Waradgery 
Culgoa Mootwingie Werunda 

‘Delalah Mossgiel Woore 
Evelyn Mouramba Yancowinna 
Farnell Nicholson Yanda 
Fitzgerald Poole Yantara 
Franklin Rankin Young 
Gunderbooka Robinson Yungnulgra 
Irrara Sturt 


The total number of towns enumerated in the Census of 
1871 was 167, exclusive of the city and suburbs of Sydney. 


ee 
i 


| 
| 
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Of these 101 were situated in the “Twenty Old Counties,” 
61 in the eighty new counties, and 5 in the still unappor- 
Of the towns enumerated in 1861 
the following were omitted in 1871, viz., Hartley, Tomago, 


tioned squatting areas. 


Belford, Avisford, and Merrendee, while sixty-seven towns 
were mentioned that did not appear in the census state- 
ment of 1861. 
contained a population of over 200 were as follow: 


The new towns that were enumerated which 





Balranald Grenfell Shoalhaven 
Bourke Hill End (Numba) 
Branxton Kempsey West Terrara 
Casino Narrabri Trunkey 
Coonamble Nattai (Mittagong) Uralla 
Cootamundra Nowra Wilcannia 
Enfield (North Rydal Wombat 
Richmond) Smithfield Young 





Of these, however, Grenfell 
district—contained no fewer than 1,657 inhabitants, while 
Trunkey contained 681, and Hill End 716. 


the centre of a goldfields 


The new municipalities at this census, twenty-five in 
number, were Alexandria, Armidale, Bathurst, Broughton 
Creek and Bomaderry, Camperdown, Darlington, Denili- 
quin, Forbes, Marrickville, Maitland East, Maitland West, 
Morpeth, Muswellbrook, Newtown, North Illawarra, North 
Willoughby, Parramatta, Ryde, St. Peters; Singleton, Vic- 
toria, Wagga Wagga, Waratah, West Botany, and Wick- 
ham. 


The census taken on the 8rd of April, 1881, was pro- 
vided for by an Act (44 Victoria, No. 2) dated the 25th of 
June, 1880, which did not differ in any material point from 
the two preceding census Acts. The tabulation, as far 
as it went, was practically the same as that adopted at 
the preceding census ; the results were, however, unfortu- 
nately destroyed in the disastrous fire which occurred on 
the morning of Friday, the 22nd of September, 1882, by 
which the exhibition building of the Garden Palace was 
destroyed, together with the Census Office situated in the 
basement of that building. There were, luckily, at the 
time of this catastrophe a number of summary tables in 
the hands of the Government Printer, and these comprise 
all that was preserved for public information of the 


Census of 1881. 


The results of the Census were arranged according to 
electoral districts, as defined by the Electoral Act of 1880, 
but no tabulation of the population in counties had been 
made before the destruction of the documents. The 
subjects of inquiry remained the same, although a few 
unimportant changes were made in the classification. 
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THE CENSUSES OF 1861, 


The towns containing 100 inhabitants and upwards 
appearing on the statement for 1881 which were not given 
in that of 1871 numbered 120. 
tained over 


Of these thirty-six con- 


450 inhabitants. They were :— 


A. A. A.’s Estate Denman Town Nambucca 
Adamstown Germanton Newstead 
Araluen and.Ara- Goonoo Goonoo Onebygamba 
luen West Greta Parkes 
Auburn Vale Gulgong Temora 
Bellinger River Hamilton Tingha 
Boggabri J unee Vegetable Creek 
Bulli Lambton (Emmaville) 
Butterwick Lismore Wallerawang 
Byron Lithgow Wallsend 
Cobar Marengo Wellingrove 
Condobolin Marthaguy Wickham 
Copeland Minmi 
Of the foregoing, Lithgow, Tingha, Vegetable Creek, 


and Wallerawang contained over 2,000 inhabitants, while 
Temora contained over 3,000. 


an Ie : 


(9) 











1871, 


AND 1881. 
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The new municipalities numbered forty-one, thus bring- 


ing the totai in the Colony up to ninety, including the 


city of & 


for the first time in a census statement :— 


Ashfield 
Bourke 
Broughton Vale 
Burwood 
Canterbury 
Carcoar 
Casino 
Cooma 
Coonamble 
Dubbo 
Five Dock 
Gerringong 
Glen Innes 
sulgong 


Hamilton 


_ 
od 


fs 


Hay 

Hill End 
Inverell 
Lambton 
Leichhardt 
Lismore 
Liverpool 
Macdonaldtown 
Manly 
Molong 
Nowra 
Penrith 
Petersham 
Plattsburg 


Sydney. The following are the names appearing 


Prospect and Sher- 


wood 
Richmond 
Shoalhaven 

(Central) 
Tamworth 
Tenterfield 
Ulladulla 
Ulmarra 
Wallsend 
Wellington 
Wentworth 
‘Windsor 


Yass 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


THES DENSITY Or FPOPULATION, Iso6l) LO. 189i. 


HE settlement on the shores of Port Jackson was the 
nucleus from which the colonisation of Australia 
sprung, and from it were directly established the colonies 
of Tasmania, Victoria, and Queensland, as well as the 
beginnings of settlement in Western Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Northern Territory of South Australia. 


For twenty-five years the Blue Mountains bounded the 
hopes and the interests of the first settlers. According to 
an outline map of the settlements in New South Wales in 
1817, drawn by Jas. Wyld, the inhabited area lay between 
Outside 


these limits a strip of the county of Camden was shown, 


the rivers Nepean or Hawkesbury and the coast. 


besides the INawarra lakes and a small part of the county 
of Cook. 


his companions, Lawson and Wentworth, the settlement of 


After the crossing of the range by Blaxland and 


Bathurst was founded, and thus became a starting-point 
for fresh excursions into the interior. Along the coast 
Newcastle and Port Macquarie were established, but a long 


The valley. of 
the Hawkesbury and the plains bordering the Nepean were 


stretch of uninhabited country lay between. 


early settled, and the Cow-pastures of Camden occupied by 
graziers ; thus the-counties of Cumberland, Northumber- 
land, and Camden, comprising an area of 6,210 square 
miles, constituted for a long period the territory which was 
practically New South Wales, and the lead in population 
which these counties acquired in the first days of settle- 
ment has remained with them ever since, notwithstanding 
the occasional rush of population westward at times of 
gold fever to the rich fields of the table-land. 


For purposes of comparison in decennial periods, with 
regard to density of population, it is convenient to con- 
sider the Colony as comprising four divisions, viz., the 
coast, the table-land, the western slope, and the western 
plains. The coastal division may be considered as com- 
prising a northern, a central, a metropolitan, and a southern 
section; the table-land and the western slope may each 
be divided into a northern, a central, and a southern 


section, while the western plains may be treated as a 


single district. These eleven partitions were represented by 


seventy-two electorates, according to the Act of 1880, and 
fifty-seven, according to the Act of 1858 ; but it is possible, 
by making certain allowances and adjustments, to compare 
the areas above detailed for the four decennial periods of 
1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891. 


THE COAST DISTRICT. 


The first district, the northern division, is represented by 
the five electorates of the Richmond, the Clarence, Grafton, 
the Macleay, and the Hastings and Manning. Roughly 
speaking, it may be said to embrace the country lying 
between the Macpherson Range on the north, and the 
southern watershed of the Manning on the south, and 
between the ocean and the foot of the New England 


Range. 


This territory was represented approximately by the two 
electorates of the Clarence and the Hastings according to 
the Act of 1858. 
The growth of its population at each of the four census 


Its area is about 13,051 square miles. 


periods is shown in the subjoined table :— 


























Electorates. 1861. | 1871. | Electorates. 1881. 1891. 
| (| The Richmond) 9,266 22,321 
The Clarence...| 5,141 |13,760<,| The Clarence..| 6,752 8,221 
| (| Grafton......... 7,744 | 9,852 
| ( The Macleay..| 7,123 11,530 
The Hastings..! 6,697 |12,198- | The Hastings 
| | || and Manning} 9,309 | 13,428 
11,838 | 25,958 40,194 65, 352 











The boundaries of the Richmond, Clarence, and Grafton 
electorates of 1881 and 1891 do not exactly coincide with 
those of the Clarence of 1861 and 1871, and the same 
remark holds good with reference to the Macleay and the 
Hastings and Manning electorates in relation to the old 
Hastings electorate. Nevertheless the approximation is 
sufficiently close to enable a comparison to be made for the 


four periods. 





THE DENSITY OF POPULATION, 1861 TO 1891. 


The average density of population per square mile for 
this district was :— 


Population per 


Census. square mile. 
ROG eta crecsce cers srieseesnatince ons acies seesncesees 0°91 
MG Pi cacen ioc ceceatnes neseweeretecinclenan gs seine caverns 1°99 
DOB ocruesctressinaesnea vocceceeseciooe ss aster ena ys 3°08 
LOU ameter aienseeetoremcemancestmeeswenssemer cas 5°01 


The greatest increase has been in the district lying | 


farthest north, especially in the country watered by the 
The 
soil in this part of the Colony is of great fertility, and the 


Richmond River and its tributaries, and the Tweed. 


general climatic condition adapted to the growth of sugar- 
cane and maize. The cultivation of these crops, together 
with cattle-breeding, and general and dairy farming, engage 
the labours of a considerable rural population, and it is 
not improbable that this part of the Colony will ultimately 
become more densely peopled than any other, the metro- 
politan and Northumberland districts excepted. 

The second division of the coast district, viz., the 
central, extends from Sugarloaf Point on the north to 
Broken Bay on the south, and inland to the Dividing 
It comprises the twelve electorates of Gloucester, 
Durham, Newcastle, Morpeth, Northumberland, East 
Maitland, West Maitland, the Hunter, Patrick’s Plains, 
the Wollombi, the Hawkesbury, and the Nepean. 


Range. 


This district fairly corresponds to the fourteen old 
electorates of the Williams, the Paterson, Patrick’s Plains, 
the Hunter, the Lower Hunter, East Maitland, West 
Maitland, Morpeth, Newcastle, Northumberland, the 
Wollombi, the Hawkesbury, Windsor, and the Nepean, 
The density 
of population is not comparabie by electorates for the 


and comprises an area of 8,809 square miles. 


whole four periods, as the electoral boundaries have suffered 
considerable alteration, although the district as a whole is 
contained within the same boundaries. For instance, the 
electorate of the Williams has been diminished to increase 
the area of the Paterson; these districts now appear as 
tloucester (which includes the greater part of the old 
electorate of the Lower Hunter), and Durham. Patrick’s 
The six 
electorates lying round the lower course of the Hunter 
River, viz., the Hunter, the two Maitlands, Morpeth, New- 


castle, and Northumberland, together occupy the same area 


Plains continues fairly within the same limits. 


as the old electorates of the same names, save tiat the 
western section of the Lower Hunter has been added to 
Morpeth. The Hawkesbury electorate has lost about a 
third of its area to the Wollombi; but, on the other hand, 
it now includes the old electorate of Windsor, while the 
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Nepean remains as before. With the foregoing qualifica- 
tions the population of these districts may be compared 
between 1861 and 1871, and between 1881 and 1891, as 


follows :— 


Electorates. | 














1861. | 1871. | Electorates. | 1881. | 1891. 
—E a — ——— 
| 
The Williams..| 4,323 5,580 | ) 
The . Lower | Gloucester...) 5,643 | 6,366 
Hanter’...... 3,535 3,015 
The Paterson.... 2,440 2,561 | Durham ...... 5,945 6,733 
kha re 1,462 7,581 peMceste ...| 15,5961 29,612 
Morpeth......... 3,874 | 3,289) Morpeth ...... 4,944 4,641 
North’berland.,| 6,460} 10,642} North’berland| 14,773 7,000 
Maitland, East! 3,265; 3,405] Maitland, E...| 4,103 5,122 
Maitland,West; 5,694 5,381 | Maitland, W.| 5,703 7,295 
The Hunter .. 5,614| 4,884) The Hunter...| 5,530 1,002 
Patrick’sPlains) 5,584| 6,699} Patrick’s Plains; 7,021 8,224 
Wollombi ..... 4,234 4,424 | Wollombi...... 5,334 7,741 
The Hawkesbury. | 6,880 5,990 |» e = 
Windsor...) 2.943) 207) ||| Gree) 20 8ee 
The Nepean .... 5,984; 5,321] The Nepean...; 6,031 10,093 
62,192 | 71,569 89,322, 130,738 





The density of population for the whole of this district 
was therefore :— 


Population 
Census. per square mile, 
DAG resect cae tance ue ensncecrs crasaicenecescecerecec sues 7°06 
DG PL rercccerececduccacercoce cocnecanuse ccecteeasa sen cucs 8°12 
GOL cryarsudcs caiccsccosetsccesteeeateesetesueecceee 10°14 
DSO Lererec career cdrcincas cnscenerscencitessraceueceens 14°85 


In the greater number of electorates that make up this 
division of the coast, farming and timber-getting are the 
leading industries. In these districts population has 
increased slowly, and has in some cases actually decreased. 
Between the enumerations of 1861 and 1871, the elector- 
ates of the Lower Hunter, Morpeth, Maitland West, the 
Hunter, the Hawkesbury, Windsor, and the Nepean all 
decreased in population. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Morpeth was enlarged by the Electoral Act of 1880, its 
gain was not great, and it appears once more as a loser in 
1891. All the other electorates were gainers between the 
periods 1881 and 1891. 


the great coal-mining centres, have all along increased in 


Newcastle and Northumberland, 


population out of all proportion to the rest of this division. 
The progression of these combined electorates is repre- 
sented by the following proportions :— 


Growth 
Census. of Population. 
SGU earcoedecc noon oss abeueatec duveaiscenaacclewesesetes 100 
VS eee rdisesa heat ciea ee tmttescececsucevestecteteesese 230 
NSS re cencaceaweccerseececsnerdsceessteesdssecsice ses ociees 383 
POO Mecestiecdacieccccemstac tates stews due ccceceslencecoes cts 715 


The electorate of the Nepean shows an increase of over 
4,000 for the decennium between 1881 and 1891. This is 


probably due to the fact that the district has grown to be 
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the great sanatorium of the Colony. The census of 1891 
was taken just after Easter, when the population was 
swollen somewhat by persons spending their holidays in 
the mountains, nevertheless there has been a large perma- 
nent settlement, comprising chiefly lodging-house and 
hotelkeepers and their employés, engaged in ministering 
to the wants of visitors. 


The next division, though belonging geographically to 
the central section of the coast, is, on account of its great 
political and commercial importance, comprising as it does 
the metropolis of the Colony and its environs, considered 


separately. 


This district contains the ten metropolitan electorates of | 


Balmain, Canterbury, The Glebe, Newtown, Paddington, 
Redfern, St. Leonards, East Sydney, West Sydney, and 
South Sydney, together with the two extra-metropolitan 
electorates of Central Cumberland and Parramatta. It is 
bounded on the north by the Hawkesbury River and 
Broken Bay; on the east by the Pacific Ocean from 
Barrenjoey Point on the north to Wattamolla on the 
south ; its southern boundary is an irregular line running 
westerly to a point a few miles north of Campbelltown, 
while its western boundary is a broken line running north- 


ward roughly parallel with the coast at a distance of about "year amounted to only 107,652. Two of the wards, Brisbane 


922 miles. 


The area of this district is only a little over 791 square 
miles, and it corresponds with the nine electorates of the 
old Act, the new electorates being Balmain, Redfern, and 
South Sydney. The population of the Metropolis and its 
environs for the four census periods was as follows :— 





























Electorates. 1861. | 1871. Electorates. | 1881. | 1891. 
——— 
Balmain ...... 16,929 | 35,567 
Canterbury ...| 11,740} 18,715 | Canterbury...) 22,434! 68,786 
Central Cum- Central Cum- | 

berland...... 8,076 8,941 berland...... 15,256 | 35,141 
The Glebe ...... 7,177 | 11,494] The Glebe ...| 10,856; 22,050 
Newtown ...... 6,090 | 10,019} Newtown 15,745 | 33,268 
Paddington ...| 8,832) 15,102| Paddington...| 20,220 | 43,001 
Parramatta ...| 5,577 6,103 | Parramatta...| 8,432! 11,677 
Rvedtern: ~...-: 23,638 | 42,487 
St. Leonards...| 5,556 8,012 | St. Leonards | 11,010| 26,091 
Peat Gyduey. 01 28/608 |sOso7 nes tone see tees 
Wiest Sydney.) 027/600 1) 34.026 1) ones ee | ee? 
se i Bea e*9) | ( SouthSydney| 36,612) 42,074 
109,442 | 152,809 244,672 | 425,720 














ne 


With the exception of Parramatta, it is impossible to 
compare these electorates for the whole four periods, as 
the boundaries have been so greatly interfered with by the 
Electoral Act of 1880. 


] 








CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 18or. 


For purposes of comparison, it will be most convement 
to present the population of the city of Sydney in wards, 
and the figures are so given in the following table :— 





























Wards of the City. | 1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 
| { 
East Sydney— | 
Bourke Ward ............... 5,154; 5,258 5,300 4,148 
Macquarie Ward.. ......... 4,513} 7,945 8,083 7,188 
Fitzroy Ward... s.cccs.sure 10,959 | 12,000; 15,880; 18,792 
South Sydney— 
Cook ANVierd =e eas §,268 | 14,694] 25,537 29,727 
Dili pe Wards exces. 5,915, 8,154 | 11,075 12,347 
West Sydney— | 
Ginpss Wade ean 1-220 8,969 | 10,983) 10,845 
Brisbane Ward..............- 6,304; 7,269 7,219 4,714 
Denison Ward ..............; 8,061 | 10,134 | 15,780 19,177 
56,394 | 74,423) 99,857 | 106,938 
The islands in Port Jackson, etc 446 143 295 714 
Total city population according | | 
tO the: Consus: = .cc cone 56,394 | 74,423 | 100,152 | 107,652 


| 

It is probable that the population within the boundaries 
of the municipality of Sydney reached 124,000 midway 
between the Censuses of 1881 and 1891, although the 


_ number as ascertained by the enumeration of the latter 


and Bourke, have persistently fallen away in population for 


many years. These wards, as well as Gipps and Macquarie 


_ wards, which have also declined in population, contain the 


principal centres of business, and it is more than probable 
that the next census will show still further reduction in the 
population having domiciles in this part of the City. The 


number of residents, as shown in the Census of 1891, for 








_ the four wards, Brisbane, Bourke, Gipps, and Macquarie, 
| was 26,895, but it must be recollected that this number 
_ represents the purely residential, or sleeping population, 
the business, or day population, being at least as high 
' as 70,000. The other four wards are still largely devoted 


to residential purposes, though the day population, even 
in these, exceeds that of the night by some 12,000 to 
20,000. 


The population of most of the suburban districts has more 
than doubled during the ten years ‘between 1881 and 1891. 
The belt of suburbs comprised within the limits of the elec- 
torate of Canterbury shows a growth of population of over 
200 per cent., while that of Central Cumberland is about 
130 per cent. The latter increase is due to the estab- 
lishment of extensive manufacturing interests, especially 
around Granville, and to the development of the fruit 


industry, to which parts of this district are well adapted. 





THE DENSITY OF POPULATION, 1861 TO 1801. 


The density of population to the square mile of the 
twelve electorates comprising the metropolis and its 


environs was :— 
Population per 


Census. square mile. 
ROG rarer crlecemeneincensnetetiosnuniessmariempeeiates 140°57 
DO Til hacer citoveacenic rer oe amen Uicore nc cuaben tees 196°27 
TOO LT ores ciaveiiscaesssveasaa ness ueearateveccre yi 314°26 

‘ SO Lic ereneieoere neeee ince emedy san tee wh eniecene.s 541°79 


The fourth and last section of the coast, viz., the 
southern, comprises the five electorates of Camden, Kiama, 
Tt lies to the southward 


of the Metropolitan District, whence it extends as far 


Illawarra, Shoalhaven, and Eden. 


south as the southern boundary of the Colony, and from 
east to west between the sea and the foot of the Main 
Dividing Range. 

The area of the entire district was almost the same in 1861 
and 1871 as in 1881 and 1891, the alterations being mainly in 
subdivision. The old electorates were six in number, Viz., 
Camden, Narellan, Kiama, Illawarra, Shoalhaven, and Eden. 
Narellan now forms portion of the electorate of Camden, 
and Shoalhaven has been slightly increased at the expense 
of Braidwood, while the latter has gained at the expense 
of the Eden electorate. The area of this southern section 
of the coastal division of the Colony is a little over 7,933 
square miles. The growth of its population at each of the 


four census periods is shown in the following table :— 
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a slight increase in consequence of the extension of 
dairy-farming and the development of the coal-mining 
industry. Between 1881 and 1891 all the districts gained, 
some of them very considerably. The gain for Kiama 
for the latter period was apparently larger than was 
really the case, this being due to the presence in 
the at the the 


of about 700 navvies and quarrymen, many of them 


district, time of taking Census, 
accompanied by their families, engaged on the extension 
of the South Coast Railway to Shoalhaven ; while the gain 
for Illawarra is due to an increased number of persons 
occupied in coal-mining. Camden had gained during the 
same period to a great extent in residential population in 
the townships along the Great Southern Line, such as 
Bowral, Moss Vale, etc., this portion of the coastal district 
rivalling as a sanatorium the hamlets of the Blue Mountains. 
The whole of the southern portion of this division is limited 
with regard to its possibilities of development. The ranges 
encroach so near to the sea that the river-courses are con- 
sequently shorter, and though the land in places is of 
excellent quality, the amount available for tillage is less 
than in the northern coastal part of the Colony, where 
henceforward the greater expansion of settlement may 
be looked for. 

The average density of population per square mile for 


the whole of the southern section of the coastal division of 

















Electorates. 1861. 1871. Electorates. 1881. 1891. 
| 
eee = -——________—— | the Colony was :— 
Population 
~~ Camden ......... 10,305 9,878 | ) - HO 997 Census. per square mile. 
Narellan «0... 3/884 2,761 |, Camden «--. Cee at IS6l ee ee, 32 
7 illawarra ...... 6,049 5,681 | Illawarra ...... 7,209 | 12,735 D7 h is aac ane recasae sees cca aceeneertuece ees 4°79 
PISANI oes ee ices 5,486 8.7001) Dams ere iso 8,082 OS ik en chedncene doree nua eae aenienoeanen wine 6°12 
_Shoalhaven ...| 4,296 6,349 | Shoalhaven ...) 8,393 10,502 1 12) DARA tines ene eI Se ey nC eS 8°88 
ofl 8 (<1 ee ee 4,307 7,002)) Eden. 42.2.4... 11,484 ),385 : 
— ees oe ee These figures show a greater degree of density than any 
Total ...... | 34,277 | 38,021! Total ..... 48,544 | 70,412 | other of the eleven districts into which the Colony is 


( 





The boundaries of these districts being much the same 
oD b) 


divided for the purposes of this comparison, if the 
metropolitan area and the central districts of the Hunter 
comparisons are possible for the whole four census periods, 

2 and Hawkesbury be excepted. 
provided Camden is made to include Narellan for the years 
1861-71. 


1861 to 1871, although the entire district gained to a small 


UC al ares [ —raS Wee ‘] x 
A eAte ron ea Coton on eianlo chic atietatron: The coastal ar a of New South Wales comprises the 
whole of the territory extending from Point Danger to 


, ; rn . | Cape Howe, embracing the thirty-four coastal electorates 
extent, the gain was practically confined to the districts of I , = y a 
d i , : of the northern, central, and southern divisions, inclusive 
Shoalhaven and Eden; Kiama may be said to have remained 
as of the metropolis and its environs. The area of this coastal 
stationary, while Camden, Narellan, and Illawarra were 


Between 1871 and 1881 the increase for 
Camden, Illawarra, and Shoalhaven was not very much more 


belt is somewhat over 30,584 square miles. Its population 
actual losers. OF SQ 3 populat 


and density for the four census periods were :— 




















than might have been expected from excess of births over 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
deaths for the decade (the mean annual increase for the = 
a ‘ ne i we - . 
Colony from 1881 to 1891 being in this particular 22°5 per EopuleHon er rere 217,749 | 288,357 | 422,732} 692,222 
thousand), Kiama stood absolutely still che increas ensity per square 

and), a y still, and the increase ah a eee Relay 7-12 943 | 13:92] 22-63 


for the district, due to the settlement of an agricultural 
population, belonged chiefly to Eden, although, as already 
mentioned, Camden, Illawarra, and Shoalhayen showed also 


As, however, the metropolis and its environs bear a 


similar relationship to each of the great geographical 





IIo 


divisions of the Colony as to the coastal district, and 
contain 614 per cent. of the entire coastal population, it 
will be necessary to survey this portion of New South 
Wales independently of the ten metropolitan electorates 
and those of Parramatta and Central Cumberland, in 
which case the figures will be—Area, 29,793 square miles, 


and the population and density as follow :— 








1861. | 1871. 1881. | 1891. 
oo | 
Population ............. 108,307 | 135,548 178,060 | 266,502 
Density per square | 
MUG esr vetoes | 3°64 4°55 5:98 8:95 
} 





THE TABLE-LAND. 

The second great geographical division into which the 
Colony has been divided for purposes of comparison is the 
table-land, extending over the whole length of the Colony 
from north to south. This plateau admits of subdivision 
into three parts, viz., the northern, the central, and the 
southern. The northern part, according to the electoral 
system existing at the time of the taking of the Census 
in 1881 and 1891, embraced the electorates of Inverell, 
New England, Glen Innes, Tenterfield, and Tamworth ; 
under the Electoral Act of 1858, the electoral districts 
comprising this area were Tenterfield and New England, 
with part of the electorate of the Liverpool Plains, and it is 
according to the latter arrangement that the census figures 
for 1861 and 1871 are grouped. The area of this northern 
portion of the table-land is a little over 20,833 square 
miles. The following figures exhibit its population at each 
of the four census periods of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891. 


| 


























Electorates. 1861. 1871. | Electorates. | 1881. | 1891. 
— ies | 
Inverell ...... 7,186 8,647 
Tenterfield 3,046 | 7,363 |< Tenterfield...) 4,855 6,978 
. Glen Innes...| 6,900 8,986 
New England..| 6,630 9,706 | New England} 15,222 | 19,713 
Part of Liver- 
pool Plains...| 2,958 6,870 | Tamworth ... 13,238 14,495 
12,634 | 23,939 47,401 | 58,819 





_— —_—— _ — ee 


The boundaries of the three electorates of Inverell, 
Tenterfield, and Glen Innes coincide roughly with the 
boundaries of the Tenterfield electorate of the two earlier 
periods. The electorate of New England appears to have 
suffered no alteration in its boundaries throughout the 
period of thirty years from 1861 to 1891, while the 
Tamworth electorate is nearly one half of the area of the 
old electorate of Liverpool Plains, the other half consti- 
tuting the electorate of Gunnedah in the district of the 


north-western slope. 





country to agriculture. 








CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


The average density of population per square mile for 


the district of the northern table-land was :— 
Population 


Census. per square mile. 
SG Ties ce as ewan cos Sananeene racer cee can same scent ‘61 
NS eccsacr gs sencueasases cumeaeacnscecseacaaer ccte 1°15 
LOS OW riecrcas case secccdmcresontenviss tas naereretets 2°28 
NODS Veceaec cae eee nvatee. ecseae ee cc cencs cevene 2°$2 


Although this district has grown steadily in population, 
there were not at the last Census three men to the square 
mile. The main increase has been in the northern part of 
the division, the electorates of Tenterfield and Glen Innes 
showing an increase of 0°61 per square mile for the past 
decade, an increase due, doubtless, to the opening up of the 
The Tamworth electorate has 
made hardly any progress during the same period, albeit it 
is the most densely-populated electorate of the group, 
while Inverell has added only 1,461 persons to its popula- 
tion during the ten years. 

The second section of the table-land, viz., the central, 
is represented by the ten electorates of Hartley, the 
Upper Hunter, Mudgee, Macquarie Kast, Macquarie West, 
Bathurst, Orange, Carcoar, Molong, and Wellington. The 
electorates established under the Act of 1858, according to 
which the population at the Census of 1861 and of 1871 
were grouped, and corresponding with the electorates just 
mentioned, were the nine electorates of Hartley, the Upper 
Hunter, Mudgee, Macquarie East, Macquarie West, 
Orange, Bathurst, Carcoar, and Wellington, and that por- 
tion of the Bogan electorate which was by the Act of 1880 
formed into Molong. .The area of this district is 18,537 
square miles, and the following figures represent the 
growth of its population at the four census periods :— 











Electorates. | 1861. | LS 7a | Electorates. | 1881. 1891. 
| 

Hartley ......... | 4,232 7,298 | Hartley ...... 8,673 12,369 

The Upper | The Upper 
Hunter ...| 5,614 | 12,421 Hunter ...| 11,321 12,956 
Mudgeevn as... | 6,578 | 11,901 | Mudgee ...... 17,977 15,753 

Macquarie | Macquarie 
Kast .... 9,833 | 11,016 Kast ...| 8,187 | 9,186 

Macquarie Macquarie 
West...| 3,201 3,635 West ...| 4,641 4,834 
Bathurst ...... 4,042 5,030 | Bathurst 7) A | 9,162 
Orange ........ 2,892 7,586 | Orange ...... 9,472 | 11,892 
Carcoar:.....-- 4,995 7,424 | Carcoar ...... 10,482 13,873 
Wellingten ...| 5,124 7,579 | Wellington ...| 6,034 6,139 

Part of the 

| Bogan......... 1, 457 2;207 | Molong ...... 6,877 7,915 
47,968 | 76,097 90,885 | 104,029 





With the exception of the Upper Hunter, Hast Mac- 
quarie, and Bathurst, the electorates which go to make up 
this division presented outlines in 1861 and 1871 widely 
different from those of 1881 and 1891; hence, unfortu- 
nately, no satisfactory comparison can be made for the 
It is noteworthy that of the 











larger part of the district. 


THE DENSITY OF POPULATION, 1861 TO 1801. 


three electorates which retained their old boundaries 
the Upper Hunter was only slightly more populous in 
1891 than in 1871,- while East Macquarie had fewer 
inhabitants in 1891 than in 1861. Owing to the development 
of the mineral resources of the district, Hartley, though 
reduced to half its original area, actually increased between 
the census periods of 1871 and 1881; whilst Mudgee, 
enlarged at the expense of Hartley, failed to retain 
between 1881 and 1891 the increase which it had gained in 
the preceding decennium. ‘This was due, in a measure, to 
an exodus of gold-miners consequent upon the working 
out of several rich fields. The gain of Macquarie West 
after its reduction in area is too slight to be due to any 
cause but that of natural increase. ‘The increment in the 
ease of Carcoar and Orange belongs to the same category. 
Wellington showed a fair increase between 1861 and 
1871; then the district was diminished in area, and 
between 1881 and 1891 the electorate appears to have 
stood absolutely still~a condition of things occasioned 
possibly by the emigration of part of its mining population. 
The portion of the Bogan which was afterwards erected into 
the electorate of Molong appears to have received a large 
addition to its population between the censuses of 1871 and 
1881. 
for the whole district in the four census years was :— 
Population 


The average density of population per square mile 


Census. per square mile. 
DBO Mos eianice encase oes tienematecucestae ses te ceiactees 2°5 
ES slaw cmcveas srs inet ccotcccse caren remeetaccnet son 4°11 
DOOD, Wasa siors venuen caeunv ain eneaes nate os cece t casestons 4°90 
ROOM Ses rn cess cnseus star teat as sce acre cece sos ee 5°61 


The third section of the table-land, viz., the southern 
division, comprises the ten electorates of Argyle, Goulburn, 
Braidwood, Queanbeyan, Monaro, Yass Plains, Boorowa, 
Young, Gundagai, and Tumut. 

The old electorates represented by this district were 
Argyle, Goulburn, Braidwood, Queanbeyan, Tumut, Yass 
Plains, Monaro, and portions of the Lachlan and Murrum- 
The 
subjoined table exhibits its population at each of the four 


bidgee electorates. Its area is 21,080 square miles. 


decennial enumerations :— 


ey 























Electorate. 186]. 1871. | Electorate. | 1881. | 1891. 
AYOVIC eee cce 6,583 | 9,303 | Argyle......... 10,365 | 10,087 
Goulburn ...... 3,241 4,453 | Goulburn...... 6,839 | 10,916 
Braidwood...... 8,199 | 11,422 | Braidwood ...| 6,948 6,277 
Queanbeyan ...| 3,612 4,675 | Queanbeyan..| 5,459 6,505 
Yass Plains ...| 4,425 6,600 | Yass Plains...| 7,893 8,986 
EOMNNG ss escse: 4,617 5,504 | Tumut......... 6,685 6,950 
Monaro ......... 5,888 7,237 | Monaro ...... 10,751 | 12,395 
Part of the Boorowa 4,306 4,581 

Lachlan ...| 1,924 | 9,789 |( Young ...... 11,850 | 12,932 

Part of the | 
Murrum- iio 2,516 | Gundagai v| 6,531 8,296 
bidgee.. ... —_——— |—___—_— 
39,668 | 61,499 | 77,627 | 87,925 


ee A SS 


i 


The boundaries of Argyle, Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and 
Monaro have remained the same since 1861. Braidwood 
gained slightly from Eden, and lost about the same extent 
of territory to Shoalhaven. Tumut lost to what was 
subsequently known as the Gundagai electorate. Yass 
Plains gained from the area comprising the Boorowa 
electorate, whilst Boorowa and Young were cut out of the 
old electorate of the Lachlan, and Gundagai out of the 
old electorate of the Murrumbidgee, with the addition of 
The 
entire district gained greatly in the period between 
1861 and 1871, the Boorowa and Young districts of the 
old Lachlan electorate increasing from 1,924 to 9,789. 
Argyle and Braidwood gained considerably, due doubt- 
less to the gold-fields and the operation of the Land Act 
of 1861, while other parts of the southern table-land also 
owed the growth of their population to the discovery of 
several rich gold-fields. From 1871 to 1881 Argyle, 
Goulburn, Queanbeyan, Yass Plains, and Tumut increased 
Boorowa and Young, 


a considerable slice of the old electorate of Tumut. 


in population to a moderate extent. 
together representing the expanding Lachlan district of the 
preceding period, made rapid strides. Gundagai, repre- 
senting part of the old Murrumbidgee electorate, gained 
nearly 160 per cent., while Braidwood lost to the extent 
of about 40 per cent. From 1881 to 1891 Argyle and 
Braidwood retrograded in population, while Tumut and 
Boorowa practically stood still, and Young’s increment was 
not much more than one third of the normal rate of in- 
crease. 
Queanbeyan, Yass Plains, Monaro, and Gundagai were all 


Goulburn presented the greatest increase, and 


below the average rate of increase for the Colony. 


The average density of population per square mile for 
the southern table-land at each successive census since 
186L was :— 


Population per 


Census. square mile. 
USO leeeecusstae ncetnrees miccuroeseeaaceneunineaecess 1°89 
Lt yA Geerrerrinncce otros reo recreate 2°92 
OOD once teccas nent ese tecnec ae omonceneuceneess ake 3°68 
MSS Me ncea es esate neat acanens ees cae escoblanseuecceacer 4°17 


The table-land of the Colony, including the northern, 
central, and southern divisions just enumerated, embraced 
twenty-five electorates, with an area of over 60,450 square 
miles. Its population and density for the four census 


periods were :— 





1861 | 1871. | 1881 | 1891. 
Population, sce. teens en yonse 100,270 | 161,535 | 215,913 | 250,773 
4°07 


Density per square mile...... 1°66 2°67 3°57 | 
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THE WESTERN SLOPE AND VALLEY OF THE 
MURRAY. 

The third great division of the Colony comprises the 
broad belt lying between the table-land and the western 
plains, viz., the western slope. As in former instances, it 
will be convenient to consider it as being divided into a 
northern, a central, and a southern section, the latter 
being made to include the Valley of the Murray River 


The first 
section consists of the three electorates of Gunnedah, 


as far as the junction of the Wakool. 


the Gwydir, and the Namoi, and roughly corresponds to 


the old electoral district of the Gwydir, and the western | 
half of the Liverpool Plains as existing at the Censuses of | 


1861 and 1871. 
miles, and the following table represents the progress of 


Its area is a little over 26,837 square 





settlement at the four census periods : 








Electorates. 1861. 1871. Electorates. 1881. | 1891. 
Part of the | ; 
\ a ‘ )| TheGwydir...| 5,490 8,284 
Gwydir.......{ 3,010 | 6,687 || The Namoi ...| 5,609 | 8,846 
Part of Liver- | 
pool Plains,.! 2,551 | 4,126 | Gunnedah 7,488 7,059 
5,561 |10,813 18,587 | 24,189 








The boundaries of the electorates of the Gwydir and the 
Namoi do not agree with those of the old electoral district 
of the Gwydir, a considerable strip of country, extending 
between the 147th and 149th meridians of east longitude, 
and lying between the rivers Barwon and Culgoa, and the 
29th parallel of south latitude, being subsequently taken 
from the Gwydir and added to the Bourke electoral dis- 
trict. 
lower courses of the Culgoa and the Bokhara, and which 


It comprised the country through which flow the 


even at the present day contains very few inhabitants. The 
population of the whole district is of a mixed character, but 
is chiefly pastoral, the agricultural community being most 
numerous in the electorate of Gunnedah. In the Namoi 
and Gwydir electorates there are a few mineral areas 
which employ a number of miners, but the wool-growing 


industry is predominant. 


The average density of population per square mile for 
this northern section of the western slope was :— 


Population per 


Census. square mile. 
MB acme tte ce nuacs cia aeeeecuamatiosuaceces seucanese 0:21 
MB Lora tvercie sc eetore ein cetacewntacaenecesnnee 0°40 
1 t-) RANE CPE Men OOo CIPO CET Crore ; 0°69 
1 AR SO eT eee RCCL COC PHC 0°90 


The second section of the western slope, the central, 
comprised the three electorates of the Bogan, Forbes, and 


Grenfell. 
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This area was represented approximately by portions of 
the Bogan and the Lachlan electorates, according to the 
Act of 1858. Its area is almost 30,898 square miles. The 
subjoined table exhibits the growth of population at the 
successive census periods :— 




















Electorates. | 1861. | 1871. | Electorates. 1881. 1891. 
en en ce pr |e ae eas aes 
: 
Part of the | | The Bogan...| 13,044} 21,819 
Bogan ...... 3,010] 8,634) Forbes ......| 7,759] . 13,131 
Part of the | | | 
Lachlan ...| 11,526 4,679 Grenfell...... | 5,546 7,218 
14,536 | 13,313 26,349 | 42,168 








There is no correspondence between the boundaries of the 
old and the new electorates, and for the purposes of com- 
parison only those portions of the 1861 and 1871 districts 
have been taken which roughly approximate to those of 
1881 and 1891. The Bogan, according to the Act of 
1858, included a great part of what is now known as the 
electorate of Bourke, besides the pfesent electorates of 
Molong, Forbes, and the Bogan. The old electorate of 
the Lachlan is now represented by Grenfell, Young, and 
Boorowa, the two last-named electorates belonging to 
the southern table-land. 


A reference to the above figures shows a very consider- 
able increase in the population of the Bogane and Forbes 
electorates, especially between 1871 and 1881, due mainly 
to the progress of land selection subsequent to the working 
out of the gold-producing areas. Between 1861 and 1871 
that portion of the Lachlan electorate now comprising the 
Grenfell electorate fell from 11,526 to 4,679 as a conse- 
quence of the desertion of the worked-out alluvial gold- 
fields. Since 1871 the progress of the electorate of Grenfell 
has been very gradual, and bears no comparison with that 
of the adjoining electorates of Forbes and the Bogan. 


The average density of population per square mile for 
the central section of the western slope in the four census 


years Was :-— 
Population per 


Census. square mile. 
| ho 10) BEER ESR AC ROR ore CO Nnn ER InmOce 0°47 
DS scar susie seameueceiecces 0°43 
NGS aiescnicencccsaescocucasssienstncenes 0°85 
TSO ina ec eemenasaec cca tauneenen esac 1°36 


The third great section of the western slope, viz., the 
southern, embraces the whole of the country watered by 
the southern rivers, extending roughly from the Murray to 
the Lachlan. It comprises the four electorates of Albury, 
the Hume, the Murray, and the Murrumbidgee. 
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This district was represented by the old electorates of 
the Hume and the Murray, together with the Murrum- 
bidgee clectorate exclusive of Gundagai. Its area is nearly 
29,428 square miles. The population for the four decennial 
periods was as follows :— 

















Electorates. 1861. 1871. | Electorates, 1881. 1891, 
The Murrum- The Murrum-| 
bidgee ...... 2,647 5,993 bidgee......... 18,347 25,022 
The Hume...... 3,771 9,190 | $ ne eee | ae 
( Albury ...... 5,715 6,846 
The Murray ...| 2,393 4,172| The Mirray...| 8,908 8,228 
8,811 | 19,355 42,251 50,968 











The increase in population during the first ten years 
amounted to 10,544, in the second ten years to 22,896, and 
in the ten years which terminated in'1891 the increase was 
8,717, of which the three electorates bordering the Upper 
Murray were responsible for only 2,042. The progress of 
settlement which these figures disclose is eminently unsatis- 
factory, and shows that the Murray district has not only 
not attracted settlement, but that it has failed to retain 
the natural increase of its population. The progress of 
population in the Murrumbidgee has been in every respect 
more sound. The increase for 1871 to 1881 was 12,354, 


and from 1881 to 1891, 6,675 


The growth of population for the southern division of 
the western slope at each successive census for the four 


periods was as 


100 : 220 : 480 : 578. 


The average density of population per square mile being 


Population 


Census. per square mile. 
ROG Uircieas wendsneeecisen scan saneos sane unedecie ven 0°30 
LS] deren cmatwcat sitowe dec waeenoeneer ees tecteriiaarecas 0°66 
MSS Drswasececeach ones saececne sec tameeene ereaencee aieer 1°44 
LB inca icvie nse neana isis qecsineserm on en et cocetents 1:73 


The entire division of the western slope embraced ten 
electorates with an area of nearly 87,163 square miles. Its 
Pop meLone and density for the four census periods were :— 











1861. 1871. con | 1881. ee 1891. 
Populationyesa-s-<c.s-se70 28,908 | 43,481 “ 87, 117,325 
Density per square mile...... 0°33 | ‘50 0 1°35 


(p) 
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THE WESTERN PLAINS. 


The last division of New South Wales embraces the 
western plains, and comprises the five electorates of Bal- 
ranald, Wentworth, Wilcannia, Bourke, and Sturt. 


This great western division was represented approxi- 
mately by the old Balranald electorate of the Act of 1858, 
together with a slice of the old Bogan electorate, and the 
northern strip of the old Gwydir electorate which lay 
between the Barwon and Culgoa Rivers. Its area is 
135,858 square miles, or over 43 per cent. of the total area 
of the Colony, and over 14,000 square miles in excess of 
the area of the United Kingdom. The growth of its 


population was as follows :— 

















Electorates. | 1861. 1871. | Electorates. | 1881. | 1891. 
a 
Balranald ..... 2,003 | 6,934 |) Balranald ...| 8,135 | 11,514 
Bourke ...... 8,125 13,719 
Part of the | 
Bogan .... 201 1,272 | + Wilcannia..:| ...... 704 
| Wentworth..| 6,149 | |; 3,410 
Part of the | 
WY Gil ee cere ester El meteectens PEMULIEG ace reset Meeene es : 26,583 
2,023 8,206 22,409 | 57,930 


The progress in population of the western division was 
exceedingly gradual until the year 1884, when silver was 
Up to the Census of 
1881 there was hardly any population in what is now the 
electorate of Sturt. In 1891 it contained 26,583 persons. 
Of these no less than 24,438 resided in the county of Yan- 
cowinna, in which are situated the two municipalities of 
Broken Hill and Silverton, the former containing 19,789 
and the iatter 1,397 inhabitants. 
whole electorate of Sturt outside this county contained only 





discovered in the Barrier Ranges. 


Thus, practically, the 


2,145 inhabitants, spread over an area of 17,687 square 
miles, or one person to eyery 84 The three 
electorates of Wentworth, Wilcannia, and Sturt formed, 
in 1881, the electorate of Wentworth. Had it not been 
for the influx of mining population to the county of Yan- 


square miles. 


cowinna the increase for the last decennium of these three 
electorates would have been only 2,110. The population 
of the western division, outside the mining population 
of Yancowinna, is purely pastoral, with the exception, of 
course, of those whose business with the wool-producing 
community draws them to such centres of population as 


Bourke, Hay, Wilcannia, Balranald, and Wentworth. 
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The average density of population per square mile of the 


Western Division was :-— 
Population 


Census. per square mile. 


MOO Lee scare sccccsauaecancassn aver ceeecscueacercseeses 0°01 
Ny) er eee oe Te 0°06 
MO causes inca nsecnscreacasmann esta memecea tees 0°16 
BOO rec ceei tons ee cea sateen ear reste een ene tones 0°43 


The total area of the Colony of New South Wales, as 
based on planimetrical calculations of the present elector- 
ates, is 314,055 square miles, while the population within 
the boundaries of the electorates at each census, com- 
mencing with 1861, was :— 


Population of Population per 


Census. the Colony. square mile. 
USOT awcscetessnce sos SRE OBO So sene coe acece oi 
1 @l ARR er nee eae 07) sy A! Re ence 1°60 
USSU News aecccecess 148, 24 ee seneenoones 2°38 
1G.) Lene en 1S Re $725, | eee 3°56 


The foregoing figures are exclusive of the shipping 
population and the Aborigines; a few of the last mentioned 
are included in 1871 and 1881, 


GAIN OF POPULATION DUE TO NATURAL 

INCREASE AND IMMIGRATION. 
THE aim of those who obtained the passing of the Lands 
Act of 1861 was, as they often proclaimed, to make the 
acquisition of land easy to every prospective settler, and 
to establish an industrious yeomanry upon the soil ; but, 
although the land has been freely parted with, the figures 
which have been introduced into this chapter afford suffi- 
cient evidence, if such were wanting, that the yeomanry 
has not been thus established on the soil. At the passing 
of the Lands Act referred to, the breadth of territory alien- 
ated in all forms was 7,338,539 acres, while, at the close of 
the year preceding the Census of 1891, the alienation of 
territory amounted to 44,758,151 acres, without taking into 
consideration 9,903,949 acres leased with the option of 
purchase. During the same period the population of the 
Colony increased by 769,300, and the adult male population 
(that is, the population of twenty-one years and over) 
increased by 209,318, while the adult male population not 
resident in urban districts increased by 57,186 only, so that 
to settle the latter number on the soil there has been an 
alienation equal to 654 acres per head, or somewhat more 
than double the maximum selection—320 acres—which the 
Act of 1861 contemplated. 


The weakness of the system of settling the State lands 
may be further illustrated by a comparison of the total 
increase in the various districts into which the Colony has 
been geographically divided in this chapter, with the 
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natural increase due to excess of births over deaths. It 
happens unfortunately, however, that this comparison can be 
made only for the period elapsing between the enumerations 
of 1881 and 1891 ; nevertheless, the figures are of no little 
interest, as may be seen from the subjoined statement :— 


Apparent Increase or 


Total In- | Excess of | Decrease, due to Immi- 
ae : -ey| gration or Emigration 
Division. crease in Births over 881-9 ’ 
population| Deaths 
1881-91. ‘| 1881-91. |———__7 
Increase. | Decrease 
| 
| 
A.—Metropolitan Division— 
65,272) TI5,776)  ....-. 


1. Metropolis & Environs...} 181,048 | 


B.—The Coast— | 





























2. Northern Division ...... 25,158 | 15,842 DOG eames: 
3. Central " 41,416 | 28,371| 18,045] ...... 
4, Southern Spicakicss 21,868 | 14,476 CBS 4 cea: 
Motals Coasters. ee: 88,442 | 58,689} 29,753] ...... 
C.—The Table-land— | 
5. Northern Division ...... | PAIS 4 T4105 ie cen es 2,685 
6. Central ee 13,144} 24,060]... 10,916 
7. Southern aya aee 10,298 | 19,921; ..... 9,623 
Total, Table-land ..... ...| 34,860 | 58,084 bee. 23,224 
D.—The Western Slope— 

8. Northern Division ...... 5,602 6,074) access 472 
9. Central ee ieocees 15,819 (Avs, S692 1c es 
10. Southern ,, =... 8,717 OAS jal Re 12] 

Total, Western Slope ...| 30,138} 22,039 | 8,099 | __...... 


E.—The Western Plains— 
11. Western Division......... 


35,521 5,621 29,900 


| 209,705 | 160,304 


|| 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that in some 
districts not only was there no increase due to immigration, 
but there was an actual loss of a considerable number of 
the natural increment due to excess of births over deaths— 
a loss reaching in the central and southern sections of the 
table-land as high as nearly 47 per cent. of such natural 
increment. A further examination of the figures of the 
sub-districts would show that, besides the various divisions 
of the table-land, and the district of the Murray Valley, 
other districts lost population, amongst these were the 








Sa noe deus Recaececrea 370,009 
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electorate of Gunnedah in the northern division of the 
western slope, and the electorate of Morpeth in the 
central division of the coastal area. 


In the foregoing statement it is assumed that the ascer- 
tained excess of births over deaths represents the natural 
increase. Such is, of course, not the case, as a considerable 
proportion of the deaths were amongst immigrants, but any 
allowance made on this score would not affect the general 
lesson which may be deduced from the foregoing pages. 


The population in the various geographical districts at 
each of the last four censuses was as follows:— 


umm —— - -— ee Le ES SS 


Census Populations. 













































































Divisions aarti as 
1861. 1871. | a 1881. 1 | 1891. 
A.—Metropolitan Division— 7 
1. Metropolis & Environs...| 109,442 | 152,809 tee 244,672) 425,720 
| 
B.—The Coast— | | 
2. Northern Division ...... 11,838 | 25,958 | 40,194} 65,352 
3. Central error 62,192 71,569} 89,322) 130,738 
4. Southern ey TTT 34,277 | 38,021) 48,544] 70,412 
108,307 | 135,548 | 178,060 | 266,502 
C.—The Table-land— 
5. Northern Division ...... 12,634 | 23,939| 47,401 | 58,819 
6. Central pO Conn tn 47,968 | 76,097| 90,885 | 104,029 
7. Southern ,,  —...... 39,668 ote 77,627 | 87,925 
100,270 | 161,535 | 215,913 | 250,773 
D.—The Western Slope— | ) = 
8. Northern Division ...... 5,561 | 10,813| 18,587| 24,189 
9. Central cote 14,536 | 13,313 | 26,349 | 42,168 
10. Southern 4, cases 8,811 | 19,355 | 42,251] 50,968 
28,908 | 43,481; 87,187 117,325 
E.—The Western Plains— 7 7 ar 
11, Western Division ...... 2,023} 8,206] 22,409| 57,930 
LOUBL, ees cacenctee ee 348,950 | 501,579 | 748,241 41,118,250 





The density expressed in number of persons per square 
mile is given below. The most thickly settled area in the 
Colony is, naturally, the metropolis and its environs ; 
next in order comes the central coast district, embracing 
the lower courses of the Hunter and Hawkesbury Rivers, 
with their tributaries, the average density therein being 
14°85 per square mile, while the Illawarra and south 
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coast district has an average of 8°88 per square mile. The 
mean for the whole Colony is 3°56 per square mile; the 
only districts besides those mentioned which can boast a 
density above the average being the central division of 
the table-land with 5°61, the north coast district with 
5°01, and the southern portions of the table-land with 4°17 
per square mile. In the figures given the average density 
of the western plains is set down at 0°43 per square 
mile in 1891, as against 0°16 at the previous census. This 
increase is due, not to any general settlement over the 
region referred to, but to the concentration of mining 
population at Broken Hill. Without such an addition to 
the number of its inhabitants the density of this district 
would have been 0°25 persons per square mile. 


| Density per square mile. 
Divisions. | 














1861. | 1871. 1881. 1891. 
A. Metropolitan Division— 
1, Metropolisand Environs) 140°57 | 196°27 | 314°26 | 541°79 
B. The Coast— 7 
2. Northern Division ...... 0°91 1:99 3°08 5°01 
3. Central oor eeaates 7°06 8:12 10°14 14°85 
4, Southern Sn eee 4°32 4:79 6°12 8°88 
3°64 4°55 5°98 8°95 
C. The Table-land— 
5. Northern Division ...... 0°61 els 2°28 2°82 
6. Central ne 2°59 4°11 4°90 5°61 
7. Southern Sor amaaunes 1°89 2°92 3°68 4°17 
1°66 2°67 3°57 4°07 
D. The Western Slope— 
8. Northern Division ,..... 0°21 0°40 0°69 0°90 
9. Central Sy 0°47 0°43 0°85 1°36 
10. Southern ea Turn Eeoacear 0°30 0°66 1°44 1°73 
0°33 0°50 1°00 1°35 
E. The Western Plains— 7 
11. Western Division ...... 0°01 0°06 0°16 0°43 
PROUBL Pe sececws ccs soiree 1 1°60 2°38 3°56 


The numerical increase which the foregoing tables dis- 
close gives the key to the conditions of settlement which 
have developed themselves in the Colony. The total 


increase in population since 1861 is 769,300, and of this 
the gain to the metropolitan area is not less than 316,278, 
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or 41°11 per cent., the coastal district gained 158,195, or 
20°56 percent. ;: the table-land, 150,503, or 19°27 per cent.; 
the western slope, 88,417, or 11°49 per cent.; and the 
western plains, 55,907, or 7:27 per cent. The subjoined 
tables exhibit the numerical and centesimal increases for 
the five divisions of the Colony from census to census :— 











| Numerical 
Numerical Increase from Decennium increase for 


to Decennium, the whole 








| 
Divisions. | period. 
1861-71. | 1871-81. | 1881-91. isso | apoio 1861-91. 
| = 
Metropolis, etc....... a 45,367 91,863 | 181,048 | 316,278 
COORG orc cwnriernscaasercn 27,241 42,512 88,442 158,195 
Table-land @.5.05.0.c00n: 61,265 54,378 | 34,860 | 150,503 
Western Slope ......... 14,573 43,706 | 30,138 88,417 
Western Plains......... 6,183 14,203 | 35,521 55,907 
ee ee ee 
Whole Colony 152,629 246,662 | 370,009 769,300 
| 


A more instructive view of the progress of settlement, 
however, will be obtained by a consideration of the yearly 
increase per cent. for the various districts ; this is given in 
the following statement :— 


——__ oom 


Average Yearly Increase per cent. 














Divisions. eee 

1861-71. 1871-81. 1881-91. 

Metropolis, etc. ........... me 3°4 4°8 5°7 
COMBED erarsrascartenscceerere te: 2°3 2°8 4°] 
EMOIO-IANG veri secavsesseeveenes: | 4°9 2°9 15 
Western Slope ............... | 4°2 L2 3°0 
Western: Plains 4.550.502.0405 | i5°0 10°6 10°0 
Whole Colony........... 3°7 4°03 4°] 





What may be termed the natural increase of population, 
that is, the annual excess of births over deaths, averages 
2'5 per cent., hence the foregoing statement discloses a 
gain of 48 per cent. in excess of such natural increase as 
having occurred from 1861 to 1871, of 63 per cent. from 
1871 to 1881, and of 64 per cent. during the last period 
illustrated. 


fore, be said to show a satisfactory advance with regard to 


Regarded as a whole, the Colony may, there- 
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population, since a steady increment in the number of its 
inhabitants is absolutely necessary for its proper develop- 
ment. All the districts have not been partakers in this 
satisfactory advance. The-table-land, which offers many 
attractions to settlement, shows an increase from 1861 to 
1871 at the rate of 4°9 per cent., 


that of the natural increase ; 


or a rate nearly twice 
during the next ten years 
the rate of increase fell to 2°9 per cent.; and from 188L 
to 1891 to 1°5 per cent., or only three-fifths of the natural 
rate of increase. No other district, taken as a whole, 
shows so discouragingly, though, as already pointed out, 
portions of the western slope and of the Murray River 
Valley, as well as the electorates previously referred to, were 
not able to retain the natural increase of their popula- 
tions. 


The metropolitan and coast districts exhibit an incre- 
ment to population with an increasing ratio for each 
decennium, and though this may be a subject for misgiving 
with regard to the metropolis and its environs, it is one 
entirely for gratulation so far as the other coast districts 
are concerned. 


The western slope, taken as a whole, shows a gain in 
the 
total rate of increase has fallen very considerably, as from 
1871 to 1881 it was 7:2 
decade it was only 3 per cent. 


excess of the natural rate of increase, nevertheless, 


per cent., while during the last 


* 


The western plains increased annually between 186L 
and 1871 at the rate of 15 per cent., but as the population 
at the beginning of the period was only 2,023, and at the 
close only 8,206, there is nothing remarkable in the cireum- 
stance. From 1871 to 1881 a yearly rate of 10°6 was 
maintained, and from 1881 to 1891 of 10 per cent. The 
increment of population in the last decade was 35,521, but 
of this number 24,438 may be attributed to the rush of 
population which followed the discovery of silver at 
Broken Hill; the remainder of the district gained, there- 
fore, 11,083, and this would show an increase of only 4°1 
per cent. per annum, or 64 per cent. in excess of the 
natural increase for the ten years, whereas the increase for 
the western division was, during the decade, four times as 
great as the natural increase. 


In all the figures submitted in reference to growth and 
density of population, Aborigines have been excluded in 
1861 and 1891, while in 1871 and 1881 there were res- 
pectively 983 and 1,643 Aborigines included which it was 
not possible to separate from the rest of the inhabitants of 
the Colony. Shipping has been excluded from all the 


figures dealt with in this chapter, and no notice has 
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been taken of Lord Howe Island, although it was, for the | 
Areas in Density 


first time, enumerated in 1891. With regard to density of Electorates. Males. | Females.| Total. | square per | 
miles. j|square mile. 








population in the metropolis and other towns of the 































































































‘ e : | 
Colony, this matter will be treated of in the chapter on | Sturt... 16,658 | 9,925 | 26,583 | 20,328 13 
urban and rural population. Sydney, East ........ 15,492 | 14,636 | 30,128 1 | 21,068°5 
| Sydney, South ...... 22,146 | 19,928 | 42,074 2) 25,654°9 
: ; | Sydney, West......... 20,254 | 15,196 | 35,450 | 1 29,789°9 
The following table shows the population of each elec- | Tamworth ............ 7,878 | 6,617 | 14,495 | 3,840 3°8 
. . | Tenterfield .. 3,852 3,126 6,978 3,082 yds 
torate at the Census —6©X 9 — SOAS moro uataretac as ee: che de Papeete - 
rate at the Ce of 1891—exclusive of Aborigines : manit te 3,922 | 3,027 | 6,950 | 2,284 3-0 
Enna Wellington ............ 3,391 2,748 6,139 1,249 4°9 
| : | Wentworth 2,175) 1,235 3,410 | 19,822 0:2 
Areas in Density ; an ee nintete aan =? eo pe ls pe tr 
Electorates. Males. | Females. Total. square per W ilcannia Le eeeeeeeees 1,940 764 2,704 | 19,51 3 Ol 
miles. | square mile. Wollombi ......... «. 4,313 | 3,428 7,741 | 1,966 3°9 
L | aan Viass) lain... serene: 4,737 4,249 8,986 | 2,199 4°] 
OUND eneee ec cnes sent | 7,093 | 5,839; 12,932 | 2,030 6°4 
Bibury wae 3.455 | 3,391 | 6,846 238 28°8 Ic tie | is | ciecretiaeion | ee | ee 
Argyle see eneeesensenees | 5,382 } 4,700 10,087 | 2,570 3°9 |  Totalin Electorates 602,664 515,586 1,118,250 314,055 3°6 
IA IIMAIN nor eeatecn 17,763 | 17,804 | 35,567 3 11,045°7 | 
Balranald i latersielele eleicietsse’s ds 187 4,327 11,514 28,577 0:4 Lord Howe Tsland... 30 95 55 
MaAtnurstr. cece. 4,591 | 4,571 9,162 4 2,290°5 | Shipping ...........0+ 5,309 340 5,649 
Bogan, The............ 12,818 | 9,001 | 21,819 | 15,13: 14 | (aie ans RO, peo, 
Boorowa, ve... sseevees | 2,469 | 2,112 | 4,581 | 1,550 3°0 Totaleaccsseeccnoss 608,003 5 515,951 |1,123,954 
OULKC etic eco ees 9,362 4,357 13,719 | 47,618 | 0:3 | ig 
sraidwood ............ 3,344 | 2,933 6,277 | 1,413 4:4 | Aborigines ............, 4,559 | 3,721 8,280 
Camden ..... eee 12°127 | 10,581 | 22,708 | 2,273 | 10:0 a | 
CanterOurye. snus cece 33,075 | 35,711 68,786 Syed i) Walle! | pate pevieors | ween 
Carcoar ..sicceesveeees 7,574 | 6,299 13,873 | 2,556 54 Total Population... 612,562 519,672 |1,132,234 
Central Cumberland| 19,041 | 16,100 | 35,141 532 66°1 | 
‘ aT Lard 
Clarence, The......... 4,423 | 3,798 8,221 840 9°8 ew” aa — OOO 
Durham ...:.....%..... 3,547 3,186 6,733 910 74 ; ; 
Mdoneccace as 9,029 | 7,356 | 16,3885 | 3,574 4:6 The following table shows the population, both inclusive 
RORDOM cereus teescencse 7,985 | 5,146 | 13,131 | 10,114 | 1°3 . . os . . 
Gieve The 10,773 | 11,277 | 22,050 1 | 18,686°4 and exclusive of Aborigines, in 1891, according to counties, 
Glen Innes ........+.+- 5,220 | 3,766 8,986 | 3,802 | 2°4 | together with the area of each county, and the density of 
Gloucester =....-s-.-s 3,508 2,858 6,366 2,100 | oe ; ; 5 : sae 
Goulburn... 5.412 | 5,504} 10,916 13, 839-7 | its population, inclusive of Aborigines :— 
Gratton coos: 5,259 | 4,593 9,852 | 2,166 | 4°6 | - 
Grenfelly 22... -00.--- 4,274 | 2,944 7,218 | 5,651 | Eee S 
Gundagai....... ee 4,533 | 3,763 | 8,296 | 1,567 | 5°3 | EOD DIBG ny fe xoltet Ot EC Poa he tec ones | 3. 
Gunnedah ............ 4,075 | 2,984 7,059 | 4,104 ibey/} a i oa a. |2., 
Gwydir, The ......... 4,964 | 3,320 §,284 | 11,333 | 0:7 | ounties: re a aa | Sa 
Hartley ............... 6,787 5,582 12,369 2,005 | 632 ; 2 ; - = ; ate vz a 
Hastings & Menule 7,239 | 6,189 | 13,428 | 2,903 4°6 | = 2 | 3 = = 3 2 
Hawkesbury, The...| 5,411 | 4,928 | 10,339 | 1,408 | 73 3 Sel 3 os xe |~* |e 
Hume, The............ 6,429 | 4,443 | 10,872 | 4,905 2-2 | = ae 
Hunter, The =::..... 3,977 3,595 A-Die 318 | 23°8 Argyle ...... 9,680 | 9,248 | 18,928 | 9,688 | 9,251 | 18,939 | 1,972 2°6 
Hunter, The Upper| 7,021 | 5,935 | 12,956 | 4,897 | eH ae --| |, 983 P As sites pe ; es te a ag oe 
awarr 7 m O45 9 79F =( me | shburnham.| 7,555 47 ,02¢ 7,62¢ 3,535 ,15 2,136 6 
Tllawarra..... s..++-. 6, ‘ a 5,945 | 12,789 Pp aie ss g | Auckland ....| 5,328 | 4,367] 9,695 | 5,333 | 4,368] 9,701) 1,885] 5:2 
Tnverell ........s.0+0s 4,932 | 3,719 8,647 | 2,977 2°9 | Baradine ....) 965 | 636 | 1,601 | 1,021 698 | 1,719 | 2,415] O07 
MAAMBT ete nee 4,396 3,686 8,052 210 | 38°5 | Barrona .... 133 47 180 134 49 183 | 2,612 | 0°07 
Macleay, The......... 6,339 | 5,191 | 11,530 | 2,662 4-3 | Bathurst ....| 15,854 | 14,252 | 30,106 | 15,882 | 14,261 | 80,183 | 2,920) 18 
Macauarie, East 5, 102 4.034 9. 136 1 997 | 74 | Benarba .... 639 239 928 699 351 1,050 3,150 O° 
= pryedis Nets camara any ns a ee 74 | Beresford....| 2,242 | 1,973 | 4,215 | 2,246 | 1,980 | 4,226 1,425; 29 
Macquarie, West ... 2.593 DADE | 4,834 448 10°8 | Bland ...... 2.735 | 1,886 | 4,571 | 2,735 | 1,886 | 4,571 2,419 19 
Maitland, East ...... 2,632 | 2,490 | 5,122 97 52°7 | Blaxland ....) 785 386 | 1,171 857 427 | 1,284 | 4,354 0°83 
Maitland, West...... 3,605 | 3,690 | 7,295 2| 3,441-0 | Bilh........| 1845 | 1428 | 8,268) 1,50 | te | aD Siena ers 
910 2 603 = 915 l mg 4°5 ooroondarra ; d » a ( ld eee “ “; ‘ 
Molong........0-00++. ++ 4,312 | 3,00; i,9lo a 5 | Bourke ...... 2,126 | 1,825 | 3,451] 2,132] 1,880] 3,462) 2,300) 1°5 
MONACO Ness cece wees 6,653 5,742 12,395 5,191 2°4 Boyd eeccacoc 60 260 890 716 336 | 1,051 | 1,565 0°7 
Morpeth anes 23) 54 9 987 4.641 S4 55'3 Brisbane ....| 3,859 3,385 Gass 3,891 8,415 | 7,306 2,218 8°83 
= fas aoc Buccleuch....| 1,305 901) 2,208 | 1,380 941 | 2,301 | 1,409} 1° 
Mudgee .......eeseeeee 8 666 7,087 15,753 3,559 | 4°4 Buckland .... 2513 2,026 2580 9540 2,051 | 4,591 | 1,487 3:1 
Marray, The ......... 4,793 3,435 8,228 7,428 | ie) Buller) <.-<.- | 983 h4l | 1,524 | 1,050 592 | 1,642 | 1,458 11 
Murrumbidgee, The} 14,750 et ” 022 | 16,857 | stam Ee veeeee ie need ie Le ; a ra ae ee oY 
i - om k OO : Yoh S modaue A 85 ,85 , 06: 935 998 ,O4e 
Nernol, The. ea Seta Seo || ae | ioe cairn | "793 | 555 | 1,853] "839 | 885 | 1424 | 2,649 | 0° 
Nepean, The ......... 5,360 4,733 10,093 512 19°7 | Canbelego....) __ 707 306 | 1,013 708 306 | 1,014 | 2,185 | 05 
Newcastle .........++. 15,704 | 13,908 29,612 obo 949°1 Camden...... | 22,208 | 19,110 | 41,318 | 22,308 19,195 | 41,503 | 2,226 | 18°6 
New England......... 10,803 | 8,910 | 19,713 | 7,132 2:8 ada vee Lace Boe ores ane oe er eyes oe 
; Loe Srey anuan | = are ““""l 3’g33 | 27815 | 61448 | 3,685] 2,817 | 6,452) 1,158) 56 
Newtown sc... 16,435 | 16,833 | 33,268 2| 19,685°2 | Clarke ......| ‘859 | _’508 ctor | sor | 32 | 1,429) 1;520] 09 
Northumberland ....| 14,603 | 12,397 27,000 206 | 131 Deal ee Clivern ssn. 2,103 | 1,964 | 4,067 | 2,137 | 2,004] 4,141} 1,721 24 
Oranges. 6,353 | 5,539 | 11,892 817 | TO Oe ee lenrren lie cael erate UO al eet) epee |e 
Paddington ..........., oo'ees [oe71a | 43001 | —12:| 3,54a-1 | Sook s------| LOL) GEM | TS | Soto] ras | sess | 2752] 13 
Parramatta ............ 6,594 | 5,083 | 11,677 | 3 4491-2 | Gourallie ....| 1/480 | 1,023 | 2,503 | 1,520] 1,046 2566 | 1,926, 1:3 
Patrick’s Plains...... 4,153 4,071 8,224 | 1,175 7°0 | Coates resins , 2 ; Ss F 2 ; 411 : 202 " is ne O8 
~ _ QAR 2 nr 9 ORS -q | Cowper...... A f 622 362 »782 , 65s 68 Os 
= Sar weed as lt Spe Sous 2,285 ote | Culgoa ...... | 497 | ass | "622 | “a1 | 243 | 754 | 2,887 | 08 
Redfern ......sseeee 22,245 | 20,242 2,487 19 2,215°2 | Cumberland. .'228,205 |218,809 447,014 [228,296 |218,583 |447,179 1,573 | 284°3 
Richmond, The ...... 13,050 | 9,271 22,321 | 4,480 5°O | Cunningham..| 1,514 | — 750 | 2.964 | 1,525 756 | 2,281 | 2,395 0-9 
Shoalhaven, The ...| 5 702 4,800 10.502 | 1,597 6°6 | eats aes wee] 2,785 | 2,259 % 044 2,867 2,339 5,206 1,471 3°5 
’ 00 “7 And a eee DATLING tcccs 1,552 | 1,221] 2,773 | 1,609] 1,276 2,884 | 1,555 1°8 
St. Leonards eeereeeeee 12,884 13°202 26,091 } 156 166 9 | Delalah ee. | Be | 12 he 64 12 66 2,136 0°03 


| 


nnn 
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is 
Population, exclusive of | Population, inclusive of 2 s 
Aborigines. S o 
mae 
Counties. & [ 2 oe 
4 ; “A q aaa 
Bie] eo) ei |e le 
ce a = of = 00106 
a 
Denham 274 185 94 | 279 1,491 0:2 
Denison...... 1,866 | 1,187 680 | 1,867 | 1,232 1°5 
Dowling : 871 551 343 894 1,840 0°5 
BIO. cas 1,245 784 621 1,405 1,314 16) L 
Dudley ...... 5,766 | 3,196 | 2,779 | 5,975 986 61 
Durham 15,276 | 8,006 | 7,319 | 15,325 | 2,095 73 
Evelyn einieion 516 442 133 575 | 3,713 0°2 
Ewenmar .... 1,997 | 1,238 797 | 2,085 | 2,054 10 
Farnell rey 481 400 93 493 3,007 0°2 
yale aS eee 1,059 | 853 395 | 1,248 |. 4,124 03 
Fitzgerald... | 256 | 221 36] 257 | 23148] O-1 
Fitzroy ...... 2,447 | 1,521] 1,051] 2,572 | 1,540 17 
Flinders *¢ | 672 526 147 673 2,415 0°3 
Forbes ...... 3,208 1,823 | 1,439] 3,262 | 1,413 2°3 
Franklin 419 300 191 491 1,397 0°4 
Georgiana ....| . 6,102 3,386 2,729 6,115 1,922 3°2 
Gipps........ 1,590 | 1,082 519 | 1,601 | 2,448 0-7 
Gloucester 13,492 7,396 6,236 | 13,632 3,101 4°4 
Gordon ...... 2,462 | 1,519] 1,043] 2,562 | 1,520 key 
Gough ..... 12,997 7,823 | 5,729 | 18,052 | 1,779 7°3 
Goulburn .... 9,236 | 4,917] 4,325] 9,242] 1,384 6°7 
Gowen ..... 2,024 1,202 938 | 2,140] 1,696 1°2 
Gregory...... 1,107 838 423 | 1,261] 3,068 0°4 
Gresham 525 391 161 552 1,109 0°5 
Gunderbooka 835 579 271 850 2,440 0°3 
Harden ...... 9,711 | 5,328] 4,391] 9,719] 1,721| 56 
Hardinge .... 4,206 | . 2,538; 1,705 | 4,243 | 1,807 2°3 
Hawes ...... 248 190 85 275 1,643 0°2 
BUMS ....5- 5,12 2,992 2,140 5,132 1,664 3°1 
Hunter ...... 1,963 | 1,071 902} 1,973] 2,095| 09 
a ae 6,692 | 3,502 | 3,210] 6,712 875 7 
Irrara ta tolerslerbie 470 420 120 540 4,263 0O'1 
Jamison 1,305 S56 492 1,348 2,317 0°6 
Kennedy 1,843 | 1,381 549 | 1,880 | 2,292 0-8 
Kilfera aerate 141 99 44 143 1,651 0°09 
esa NACE 125 104 31 135 2,834 0°05 
ing aitttes 8,411 4,479 4,010 8,489 1,873 4°5 
Landsborough 161 141 31 172 | 1,968 | 0-09 
raise al $e 2,822 | 1,781 1,118 | 2,899 | 3,697. 0°8 
pean cin 8,301 | 4,687 | 3,680 | 8,367 | 1,968 4°2 
ivingstone aL 458 894 140 534 4,033 O01 
io ie 11,973 | 6,627 | 5,717 | 12,344 |] 2,555 4'8 
epee eevese 245 208 39 247 4,005 0°06 
sean cae 317 226 107 333 2,473 0-1 
chell 2,582 | 1,533] 1,049] 2,582] 1,290 2-0 
Monteagle 8,955 | 4,773] 4,195 | 8,968] 1,232 738 
Mootwingee = 253 242 24 266 3,545 0°07 
ee fa 693 508 245 753 4,194 0:2 
bes nag 1,751 | 1,118 637 | 1,755 | 2,436 0°8 
urchison 2,894 | 1,664 | 1,245] 2,909; 1,889 1°5 
Murray ret: 9,213 | 4,824] 4,417] 9,241] 2,934 41 
eae ewar .. 3,104 1,763 1,398 3,161 1,331 2°4 
Watren tenes 995 551 451 1,002 1,043 1°0 
ecb se eeeee 966 872 432 1,304 3,668 0-4 
arromine .. 3,834 2,369 1,516 3,885 1,807 2°1 
Nicholson .... 1,661 992 676 | 1,668 | 2,206 0°8 
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Vv 
Population, exclusive of | Population, inclusive of | 2% ej 
Aborigines. Aborigines. s 5 
28 | us 
Counties. - P Sr as 
A 2 H - & : SP m= 
& D ° & D ° < Ki 
a ey SS) P| fy al oe 
Northumber- 
landiv. 3... 45,873 | 40,745 | 86,618 | 45,896 | 40,765 | 86,661 2,411 35°9 
Oxley <.. =... 1,795 1,185 2,980 1,815 1,195 3,010 1,327 2°3 
Parry ........ 2,055 | 1,455] 3,510] 2,065 | 1,465 | 3,530] 1,356 2°6 
Perry: scenic cs 172 63 235 175 63 238 3,027 0°08 
Phillipe. 3,081 2,609 5,690 3,089 2,620 5,709 1,688 3°4 
Pooler saaoe 33 7 4) 35 7 42 2,013 0°02 
Pottinger ....| 2,726 1,971 4,697 2,771 2,010 4,781 2,818 a Key f 
Raleigh ...... 2,074 1,564 3,638 2,226 1,686 3,912 974 4°0 
Rankin’ ...... 198 53 261 213 73 286 2,608 0-1 
Richmond....| 2,183 1,692 3,875 2,242 1,726 3,968 1,101 3°6 
Robinson ... 1,136 645 1,781 1,138 646 1,784 2,452 07 
RROUG Geiereye oss 10,474 7,362 | 17,8386 | 10,671 7,554 | 18,225 2,313 79 
Roxburgh 5,380 4,095 9,475 5,390 4,106 9,496 1,631 58 
Sandon ...... 6,959 5,961 | 12,920 6,982 5,980 | 12,962 1,265 10°2 
Selwyn ...... 1,125 868 1,993 1,125 868 1,993 1,906 1°0 
Stapylton.... 669 352 | 1,021 731 406 | 1,137] 2,448 0°5 
Sturticc oc 533 227 760 534 227 761 1,512 0°5 
St. Vincent ..| 7,358 | 6,343 | 13,701] 7,484] 6,402 | 13,886] 2,551 54 
Tallaneesecce: 218 138 356 226 141 367 2,354 0°2 
Tandora : 142 41 183 142 4] 183 2,395 0°08 
LOCO aces eee 209 134 343 209 134 343 3,196 0-1 
Thoulcanna .. 48 5 53 49 5 54 1,623 0°03 
Tongowoko .. 404 155 559 459 202 661 2,362 0°3 
Townsend .| 2,194 1,669 3,863 2,211 1,676 3,887 3,647 Ack 
Wisrarar-. 30; 363 (Hi 440 377 84 461 2,929 0°2 
Urana;, .....- 1,956 1,165 3,121 1,974 1,169 3,143 3,122 1°0 
Vernon... 7. 1,417 1,170 2,587 1,442 1,188 2,630 1,680 1°6 
Wakool:;. <:... 675 316 991 726 860 1,086 2,970 0°4 
Waljeers .... 461 244 705 466 259 725 2,686 0°3 
Wallace...... 1,882 1,554 3,436 1,887 1,555 3,442 2,156 1°6 
Waradgery ..| 2,498 1,806 4,304 2,501 1,806 4,307 2,789 1°5 
Wellesley ....| 2,520 2,212 4,732 2,535 2,219 4,754 1,512 3°1 
Wellington ..| 8,870 7,558 | 16,428 8,904 7,581 | 16,485 1,894 8°6 
Wentworth .. 774 588 1,362 776 588 1,364 3,368 O'4 
Werunda .... 97 25 122 99 25 124 2,395 0°05 
Westmoreland} 2,155 1,809 3,964 2,161 1,813 3,974 1,627 2°4 
White... ..2.) 637 468 1,105 712 530 1,242 1,889 0°7 
Windeyer.... 356 128 484 387 151 538 8,425 0°2 
WOOr6 --554-. 72 29 101 79 36 115 2,505 0°05 
Wynyard ....| 6,738 5,788 | 12,526 6,741 5,789 | 12,530 1,705 7°4 
Yancowinna..| 14,945 9,493 | 24,488 | 14,961 9,502 | 24,463 2,641 8°9 
Wanda. <... <2. 396 120 516 416 141 557 2,974 0°2 
Yantara : 156 25 181 187 52 239 2,990 | 0°08 
WV OUN@ arctic 1,051 580 1,631 1,058 582 1,640 2,637 0°6 
Yungnulgra .. 331 65 396 331 65 396 2,908 01 
Total of 
Counties. .|602,664 [515,586 |1,118,250) 607,223 |519,307 |1,126,530) . 
Shipping ....| 5,309 340 5,649 5,309 340 5,649 
Lord Howe 
Island 30 25 55 30 25 55 
Total Popu- 
lation. .|608,008 |515,951 rca i ha 19,672 oeoeeere 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, 1861-1891. 


HE distribution of the population, as ascertained at 
the last Census, into urban and rural districts 1s 


shown in the following statement. To anyone unaccus- 


tomed to the conditions of Australian progress, the figures 
will appear not a little remarkable. The population aggre- 
gated in the metropolitan area is considerably larger than 
that in all the other towns of the Colony taken together, 
and equals vearly the whole rural population ; in other 
words, 34°3 per‘cent. of the total number of the mhabitants 
of New South Wales reside in the metropolis, 31 per cent. 
in the other urban districts, and 84°7 per cent. in the rural 











districts. 

Sydney and suburbs .........ceeeeeseeereeeeeeenees 383,283 

CHG GP BOWEN c recerc ceca ne tans Se ceenecectnceres Becchds 346,736 
Urban population ......:.665  ceeeseeeee seseeeeen ees 730,019 

Rural population .......ccssecee ceeseeeeeeneeneeens 388, 231 
1,118,250 

Lord Howe Island............ sescscssessscseeree- eee 55 
Shipping ........cccccescsscsesvsseeccee soneneeeeesenes 5,649 
ADOTIQgiINES ..........ccceeeerersnsecoene oocnceceesenees §,280 

Total population .........cseseereesereereeens 1,132,234 


Under the designation of urban have been included all the 
municipalities, together with unincorporated towns con- 
taining 500 inhabitants and upwards. In some few cases 
the term town cannot be correctly applied to the munici- 
palities comprising a group of dwellings—to which the 
appellation of village may not inaptly be given—surrounded 
by a sparsely-populated district in every sense rural. 
The population comprised in the rural portions of muni- 
cipalities is, however, not numerous, and if deducted from 
the so-called urban total little difference would be made 


in the foregoing statement. 


THE METROPOLIS. 


The growth of population in the metropolitan area has 
already been adverted to ina former chapter, a few general 
remarks will, therefore, be all that are needed in this place. 


é 


The district conventionally termed Sydney and suburbs 
is some 150 square miles in extent, and comprises the 
municipality of Sydney and the thirty-five suburbs which 
surround it, as well as the islands in Port Jackson. The 
area included may roughly be described as a square, 
bounded on the east by the sea-coast, and on the south by 
the waters of Botany Bay and George’s River; on the 
other sides it is enclosed by the western boundaries of 
Hurstville, Canterbury, Enfield, Strathfield, Concord, and 
Ryde, and by the northern boundaries of Ryde, North 
Willoughby, and Manly. 


The area comprised within the foregoing limits, with the 
exception of parts of Ryde and Canterbury, which contain 
few inhabitants, forms a fairly continuous succession of 
habitations. In 1881 the district lying between Cook’s 
River and George’s River, though regarded as a metro- 
politan census area, was almost uninhabited. In this 
region, West Botany, now called Rockdale, was the only 
municipality ; in 1891 there were incorporated the munici- 
palities of Kogarah and Hurstville. On the west of the 
metropolitan area residential population has also largely 
settled since the taking of the Census of 1881, as is shown 
not only in the growth of the western municipalities, but 
in the incorporation of the new suburbs of Concord, Drum- 
moyne, Enfield, and Strathfield; a suburban expansion 
which has carried the city environs to within 63 miles 
from Parramatta. This belt of country, which lies between 
the metropolitan district and that of which Parramatta is 
the centre, will in all probability be built over before the 
taking of the next census, hence the person to whom the 
task of supervising the enumeration of 1901 may fall will 
be compelled to extend the boundaries of the metropolis so 
as to include Granville and Parramatta, and the suburban 
villages lying between these towns and Sydney. 


For many years after the landing of Captain Arthur 
Phillip, Sydney was practically New South Wales. 
Throughout its history it has ever held the premier place 
among the towns of the Colony. Its growth from the 
earliest times may be seen from the subjoined table, in 
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which the population set down for the whole Colony is 
exclusive of the people resident in districts now cut off from 
the parent colony :— 
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Sac 

| , : Ses 

Date of muster or | P i Populatien| Bh tea a cele = 8 F 
esrabecnee | Colony. of Sydney. | suburbs. population. 5 a 
MEADN aleoo ce 591 SOL eee 591 | 100-0 
25 July, 1790...... 1,715 | 1,455] ...... | 1,455 | 84:8 
8 Dec.; 1(92:....: 3,077 | 07 ec 1,170 | 38:0 
21 May, 1793...... 3,027 1 aT 0) Oe Deane } 1,561 51°6 
1} Oot., 2793:.;.;. tof hail tf 074. Perna | 1,702; 49°9 
31 Aug., 1796...... 4,019 Dans +1 fae ners | 2,397 | 59°6 
30 June, 1799...... 4,711 | 2427] ..... 2,497 | 515 
31 Dec., 1799...... 5,088 DA O4O Meiosis: 2,546 | 50°0 
— 1800... 4958 | 2.5387] 0... 2.537 | 51:2 

30 June, 1804...... 7,085 35005 | asececs 3,500 | 49°4 
— 1805...... 7,064) 3,184] ...... 3.184 | 45:1 

5 Aug., 1805...... 6,980 | 3,163] ..... 3,163 | 45°3 
1 Mar., 1810...... 10,454 GOS oi beee ees 6,158 | 58°9 
6 Mar, -18i1...... | 10,025 a SOO access 4,895 | 48°8 
30 Sept., 1812... 10,523 | 5,212! ...... 5,212 | 49°5 
27 Sept., 1813...... 12,173 DSO cesines 5,356 | 44:0 
16 Nov., 1814...... AR i Lyf O,OG5 sae once 5,665 | 46°8 
6: Dec.; I815-....:- 12,911 a: ¥ E598) Meese 5,475 | 42°4 
29 Oct., 1816...... 15,176 G:G9oriaee-c.e 6,695 | 44°l 
26 Noy:, 1817..i.. 17,452 i D4 en eee | 9,427 | 42°6 
- — 1820...... 23,939 OFS ltriecse: 12,079 | 50°5 
26 Oct., 1821...... 29,662 Bs SOLE conse 13,401 | 45°2 
—Sept., 1922...... 24,188 8,078 | Patrons 8,078 | 334 
23 Qct., 1828 ..... | 23,480 7,106 | Great num- | 7,106 | 30°3 
—Sept., 1824......) 31,663 | 10,107 2 [Per net 8¢) $19,107 | 31-9 
—Oct., 1825.....| 31,016 | 10,774 (inthe books| ) 10,774 | 34:7 
— Nov., 1828...... 36,598 LO°S15 3 eeece 10,815 | 29°6 
2 Sept., 1833 ..... 60,794 Gs 252) | eeee 16,232 | 26°7 
2 Sept., 1836...... 77,096 thy ps8) ease 19,729 | 25°6 
2 Mar., 1841...... 116,731 | 29,973 | ...... 99.973 | 25°7 
2 Mar., 1846...... 154,205 | 38,358! 6,832 | 45,190 | 29:3 
1 Mar., 1851...... 191,099 | 44,240| 9,684 53,924 | 28-2 
1 Mar., 1856...... 252,640 53,358 28,223 | 81,581 | 32°3 
7 April, 1861..... 350,860 | 56,840 38,949 95,789 | 27°3 
2,April, 1871...... 503,981 74,566 63,210 | 137,776 | 27°3 
3 April, 1881...... 751,468 | 100,152 | 124,787 | 224,939 | 29-9 
5 April, 1891...... 1,123,954 | 107,652 | 275,631 | 383,283 | 34:1 





Notwithstanding the fact that for many years of its 
early history the Sydney district contained about half of 
the population of Australia, it is not until the Census of 
1833 that any considerable increase in the city population 
can be noted, the figures submitted for the years 1810, 1820, 
and 1821 being somewhat unsatisfactory, while those of 1822, 
1828, 1824, and 1825—excluding in the first-mentioned year 
the military, and in the other three many persons not 
accounted for in the books—cannot be regarded as being in 
any way complete. The suburbs were enumerated distinct 
from the City for the first time in 1846. The population of 
the suburbs in 1856 was given in the published report as 
15,815, thus showing a total metropolitan population of 
69,173, or 27°4 per cent. of the total population of the Colony. 
For purposes of comparison the population of the metro- 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 18091. 


politan area for 1856 was in the report of the succeeding 
census also given according to the extent of country 
returned as metropolitan in 1861. This showed an extra- 
suburban population of 12,408, and the number taken 
in the preceding table includes the additional figures. 
This will account for the great increase shown in the 
following table—between the years 1851 and 1856— 
which exhibits the rate of growth of Sydney’s population 
from enumeration to enumeration since the Census of 
1833 :— 


No. of years Totalincrease Yearly increase 


Census. since previous of Population of Population 
Census. per cent. per cent, 
USSG Serre cnetassotencse es 3 years. ZACDE ente: 6.7 
UGS eee ecccaaescesectecaes Oh Bae | sehocc st mcr 8‘7 
S26 areocesnncncsiaeee sess aK eee or 60:8 Cee. 8°6 
USO raswancceousee en setes Dyce As Sa eine 3°6 
USOG Mares meneenseterat Dens ees Ol Oise. 86 
USO ere crcriaecsescee sts Bg eocees |My fie: Seas 3°3 
Reval US cmenancccrescanacnogo UG sedan 43:8 somes: 3°7 
USS leieeereassseerdceac’ ME a5 a Gooee GS23 5 ieaca 5'0 
BOO ee rcccrvesressncnsenens LOTR s spamascet CUS ence 55 


The annual increase for Sydney and suburbs for the 
three decennial periods, 1861-1891, is shown by the sub- 
joined figures :— 


City of Sydney. Suburbs. Total. 
VSG] ewe cceaccercceasentss Qe Onmeenes 4°96. Nas ecs 3°70 
NS SHS ew ca tiee aseveseneetes 299 Etec LOS Tees se 5°02 
LSG LO sec dcauccnreese dace Oe 2 ree SLD veers. 5°47 


The following is a statement of the density of population 
per acre of the City proper, of the suburbs, and of the 
whole metropolitan area as described in a preceding para- 
graph, for the four census periods of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 
1891 :— 


Population Population Population 
Census. per acre. per acre. per acre. The 
The City. The Suburbs. Metropolitan area. 
VSO rccescci cuca: Nei recuse cece: OE ccecevcecese 1°0 
RC @ BAeneeecr neal ner 745 Hacer creer Oo cece 1°5 
SSE cauwecrc cee nen SEO Eee eete ss | i: Marre eer 2°d 
WOOD eeccccrsescencesat SY aC: SEE Nnasoe ab Leaifesnes vente 4°2 


The expansion of population in the various suburban 
areas from census to census may readily be followed. On 
the map which illustrates this chapter, it will be seen that 
the first tendency was for the population to extend to the 
districts in immediate proximity to the City boundaries, 
afterwards along the course of the railway lines, and then 
to the areas made accessible by the construction of tram- 
ways. The figures illustrating the progress of the suburbs 
of Sydney are shown in the table given below. The in- 
terval between 1861 and 1871 was marked by the incor- 
poration of ten municipalities, in the next decade eight 
more were constituted, and still another eight in the in- 
terval between 1881 and 1891, so that at the date of the 
last census only 472 persons comprised the population 


dwelling in unincorporated districts. This, of course, does 
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URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, 1861-1891. 


not include the islands of Port Jackson, which are not 
subject to municipal government. 
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City of Sydney and Suburbs. 1861 | 1871. | 1881 | 1891. 
a —— —_ _— ___——— 
City of Sydney .........,0008. | 56,304 74,423 99,857 106,938 
Islands in Port Jackson ......| 446 143 295 714 

Total, City of Sydney . 56,840 74,566 100,152 107,652 
Suburbs (Municipalities)— | 
AIOXANGIIO: sc oscccseie eer 2,123 3,449 7,505 
ASHNGIG cei ees cree eas pee 4,087 11.697 
BALMAIN siiteaiccniien ceeess 3,482 6,272 15,063 23,475 
BOUANY 7c cree isaac mente : Saas 2,060 
BONY NOLGOis scence css ee 2,407 
BUY WOOC See iiecrece cieteiciensierets ee 2,472 6,227 
Camperdown ..........55%. 1,950 3,522 6,658 
CANteroury canna ss. | pants 1,175 2,426 
GCONGOKO ecco ese cae er Wane 2,107 
PBT 4 20) CO NAAR MAE Cece 1,398 2,026 3,465 
DPUMIMOVNG soe. tots ese oe oe ae ees 1,451 
RMON 6 66 cata ee ae Bate Bie 2,050 
IVG DOCK vers tic steht voce Sistas se Ae yerre 888 1,250 
1G) Yop Son neces noun duoot 8,712 6,721 10,500 17,075 
BAUDtCR S Fillo cccce nec can. | 479 1,425 2,282 3,633 
chity alles ears conuon cuuodn S66 ease of 3,175 
Kowerahicc.c. ace swarcusiae: ee 2,328 
EABGRNGIGG, 35.05 cc sesso cots il 1,866 17,067 
Macdonaldtown ............ 1,870 5,275 
PARTY aren creiisciesiciis cissiiiewe =i 1,327 3,236 
MarriGkville sic ctiscccs cece Se ao 1,464 3,501 13,507 
NOWUOWU ices soe: | Beste 4,328 8,327 17,870 
North Sydney—- 
SUDECONALGS acco eects 1,334) %© 997 ) so 2,647>) o| 
St. Leonards East ........ | son oO 941 -S 2,320 > = i 17,106 
Victorias ee ee | SA] ates) es} 23182 Jae 
Paddingtonir sas. sc wns | 2,692 4,250 9,608 18,392 
POUGTSDAM firs Gclot ice ces Noes ee 3,413 10,369 
RanadwiCkiocerniicciecn cos 810 1,789 2,079 6,236 
PROUT GEN conse are cate a: orsksioiy orcs ieserece 3,984 6,616 10,868 21,322 
Rockdale (Botany West) ....| ipl 764 858 4,908 
PRY GO eo alcinaie a elec ctelonine seen Stetete 1,461 1,673 3,225 
Pie Rh OUOIO ic cccisl eine cares 1,242 2,272 4,860 
BGPAtnNGldiac ese se aes Beets ae tas 1,820 
WESETIOO: nce cet cet 1,222 2,988 5,762 8,701 
WOVOTIEV... coher eees 891 ord 2,365 8,842 
Willoughby, North ........ | eee 553 1,411 3,411 
WOOMBIITG So1ccics corccies ote cure | 2,106 4,061 6,168 10,023 
Total, Suburban Munici-| 
palities ........ | 21,214 52,848 115,981 275,159 
| Homebush, 
Suburbs—unincorporated...| 17,735 10,362 8,806 472 
Total, Suburbs.......... 38 ,949 63,210 124,787 275,631 
Total, City and Suburbs) 95,789 137,776 224,989 383,283 





The density of population per acre of the metropolitan 
municipalities is exhibited in the following table :— 


Metropolitan Density Metropolitan Density 
municipality. per acre, municipality. per acre. 
IVVOG cress cercsese ences 0°33 WV AVEPOY toons sss 4°16 
Canterbury ......... 0°34 Sti betera: pes ccne: . 5°49 
Willoughby ......... 0°42 IBUSWOOG accents 5°66 
Hurstville ..... .:... . 0°43 FA GNTGLGG tetas cat vnc: 5'87 
TROGALAIN coc esceuseen cs: 0°62 Marrickville ......... 6°73 
Randwick .........00. 0°72 Alexandria............ 7:07 
CONGOTO Fe cusc cece cane. 0'S1 Waterloo. .2.k.c6ess0: 10°62 
Five Dock ........ vo. O92 Leichhardt ......... 12:12 
BOUIN a saccesccse ces 0:92 Petersham ..... aekpese 12°55 
ROCKGB IO) s 56000-7335 1°06 Camperdown ...... 15°89 
Hintieldivns.cciccscs see BaD | Balmain 3. .2.06.0-.<:- 26°38 
Botany, North ...... 1°20 Macdonaldtown... 29°47 
NMIANIY <5 ccsecavessccorn 1°35 Gleberrrs. sca mieieniet 32°28 
Strathfield ........... . 1:39 Newtown ....csseeeee 36°77 
Hunter’s Hill......... 2°12 Sydney (City) ...... 37°13 
Drummoyne ......... 2 80 Paddington ......... 44°11] 
Sydney, North ...... 3°73 LCA LOIN ee cr saec coesiees 46°86 
W.OOUANTS <.ccc.cc see 3°80 Darlington’ 7.... css. 61°88 


It will be seen from the figures just given that the dis- 
tribution of the population is very uneven. One-half the 


inhabitants of Sydney are crowded into 5,002 acres, having 
a density per acre varying from 29 to nearly 62, and an 
average density of 38 per acre, while one-third occupy about 


(7) 


} | 


15,075 acres, with an average ‘density of 8 per acre, and 
the remaining sixth is scattered over 70,911 acres, with an 
average density of not quite one per acre. The small area of 
Darlington shows the densest aggregation, viz., 61°88 per 
acre, a somewhat astounding result, seeing that the 672 
occupied houses in the municipality contain on an average 
not more than from 5 to 6 rooms. Redfern and Pad- 
dington have a density of from 40 to 50 per acre ; the City, 
Newtown, and the Glebe, of from 30 to 40 ; Macdonald- 
town, and Balmain, of from 20 to 80; while Camperdown, 
Petersham, Leichhardt, and Waterloo show densities of 
from 10 to 20 peracre. No other districts rise above 10 


persons per acre. 


COUNTRY MUNICIPALITIES AND UNINCOR- 
PORATED TOWNS. 


Outside the metropolitan district the old towns of the 
Colony, situated in the county of Cumberland, have as a 
rule progressed but little; some have stood still, whilst 
others have actually retrograded. With the extension of 
settlement area, sequent upon the crossing of the Blue 
Mountain Range, the importance of centres like Parra- 
matta, Liverpool, Windsor, Richmond, etc., began to decline. 
In 1841, Parramatta contained 5,389 inhabitants; _ fifty 
years subsequently its population numbered 11,677; in 
1841, Windsor contained 1,440; in 1891, 2,033; while 
Richmond’s gain from 1836 to 1891—a period of 55 years 
—is represented by 260 persons. In other parts of the 
country, however, the development of the towns has more 
than kept pace with the increase in the general population. 
Thus, in the valley of the Lower Hunter population has 
made great and rapid strides. The growth of Newcastle 
and its belt of suburbs is shown for the four decennial 
periods by the following figures :— 


Census. 
TSO Piecccseccusccencs ain aneearcatacenaeireincetes Neenentses 7,810 
DSP can corteenienscasec seca ves (iceeaeen onc edconcseate ce 16,47: 
NSS ree ceca ceccocn coc cinaneuiaaalecononseesiretisenel sos sies 24,571 
SOT sacs. Beeistsana eae calie a en ete nals cuennaeets 50,705 


The population of Newcastle and suburbs for 1891 was 
made up of the following items :— 





INewCastlo (City) aor evouaeasniccceteretenereccdscedvedeuneccscers . 12,914 
Municipalities (Suburban)— 
PORMStOWM oct c escenario een ec 2,030 
CArrinOtON ce ccecascs sees a cenanacdmaiann ena eoeen cs 2,137 
la railtomienscce seer cccccn nc ieee cheer ene ence 4,844 
am btoneencc. cece nce eeon cone eaetaacn es arene 3,436 
New Eambtomiccr 7. cccncei cca eeen cee occuecees 1,548 
IMerewetherc< cn cecc cree sne te aeeeet res eetens 4,339 
IALTSDUTE. .nucne, coca con eo eeaneneeensta nce 3,301 
SOCK COM cree testerrcoee heen eee nuermacete se nies 2,417 
Weallsendessc.. cence ech eee erences 3,644 
WV ara Gero oe ve tava renee cece dan oueemineees 2,718 
Wickham: oes. scons eet ene ceooceatcasemer cases 6,582 
_ 36,996 
Unincorporated— 
West Wallsend ..... Neen Rn aaa eR SER Teen Coe 
50,705 
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The following tables exhibit the municipalities other than Camden. oe 1,303 | Moss Vale ..............060 1,240 
fie metropolis LA ear aah ree ROR HG tae enaik periods aes tacit Ser ace tec 2,381 Mad gee Miron. es cere 2,410 
6 iBKI| dri deat ae pitted eerie alae cas ofoee 562 Murrumburrah ............ 1,226 

: , , and 1891 :— Jarrington Se eas wacitecens 2 13/ Murrarundl :y.55-5.00 ee 1,254 
aes Sosaeaoee neces er eaes ar Muswellbrook ............ 1,298 
De Ras rer cece ence eeneines , 189 . 
1861. Condobolin ..rsesoeses (aoe | erences cai et 
tue 7 . : On ee eI 1,729 RIPANGEIR. coe eeseok ee s 1,815 
ae ry yiecs 1,587 |) Newcastle .................. ST 2emim@nonnmblicni ee 114] | Neweastle .......cce 12,914 
eT ae ee 1,595 | Numba 1,042 f N 7 

AFOULDU PT soo orescnccsecoes 3,241 Orange......cccsccceeesseeees 581 poominund ss sii menace a Nafaba Ae tae ancnne : ieee 

Gane oAghotta SAS BOCES SCT ISO Z OTR, cee ncseccca cen wees 55 2 5 Fa (ges SA area aria eae 
Grafton 1,441 | Shellharbour .......0.. WalGal oar aa ae ce 1.546 | Nyn gat ce.---ececeesceene- 1,355 

IAWAITA oissesseesesceeees 3,269 | Wollongong ............ 1,397 | ¢C 
Riki nciecce cic. 1071 | vue Ay Judal Roseanne ade eeenaeet 447}, od Orange teruccsc ce amnsceecee 3,237 
Madness ee 1°507 Tee parans Cudgegong.7 eee 2,519 | ‘Orange, Wast...cc..¢.000es 1,827 

: Deniliquin: ..2-2-0.es.e cee 2,213 PAL @S crc. cse does coscas omen 2,449 
levi. pepe ee Pre 4,555 Parramatta..<...3.><csces0es 11,677 
TUMGAS) Noe net en eden eens 1,566 Penrithoces.-seess cece 3,797 
PNDULY ecnsse res esscus eres 2 DOR al UO MUd G66 caesar suase eee | Vey fe jad fee iis) eL-' Brgoaee nee acca SOM eee ce 3,301 
Armidale ........... ees 1,369 Muswellbrook ............ 1,445 etre’ Port Macquarie............ 261 
MORCRULRG cc orescence 5,030 IN@WC8ALIO Reais ences eases 7,081 Gerringong...............+.. 1,534 Prospect and Sherwood = 2,075 
|. ye GORE ROME 1,154 Numba . 646 Ee EE ACTS Soto ec otacc woes | 
Qnagpegong ..,;..5..052.... 2,342 Orange \ ere 1,456 Gosford ........sseeeeseres. een Buena ee 1139 
EROTUNGOIN: on, cccceeseesces 1,138 Parramatta......0cccc0. «+. 6,103 LAAT Tocrep can ote. aes ee ee See 
BOMDGS cress ca err 1,276 Shellharbour ee 1,732 Grafton ae os ee ates 4,445 Raymond Terrace......... 899 
Grcitane Uno 4.453 Halen eo V1 87 Granviullote.. 4 -ucece 4,248 Rachmondecwcacctcerecents 1,242 
Anti 2'950 WWavew Warrant 1.858 Grenier rac. neste. 745 ROOK WOOdtecen. seeceeneens 2,084 
Illawarra, Central......... 2,392 Waratah.) oics. ccs 1,530 Get -o.ceeeeereeeseesseseene sO 5 7 
Illawarra, North ......... 763 | Wickham... gg isin se ee 1,283 | Shellharbour 2... 587 
genie! NOPD oye aces | Wollommeng pon Gundagai_......... a 948 Shellharbour ..... ey ey 1,587 
Maitland, East ........... 2082; PEE ETN Gocescestitcoco 1982 | Sven 1,397 
peatland _ 7 SilvertOn....scsceesecceserees 397 
en md RWVOBUs cases ac ices ests : Totals. G4 O10) eLtaMmiton ae. ctarccncena secs 4,844 Singleton cmscccsentree 1,793 
re : ase TATE TO Ae be | Singleton, South ......... 802 
1 A Oh 1s Peete racer 814 Smithfield and Fairfield 1,392 
Hillston ........ 734 St. Mary’ "393 
Tee ral eet as OD NS eces oaeers if SUMALY: Gi sceee)-cceuecysen 1,823 
ibis ‘ a ae _ Laer et ae: 3,247 Stockton Cisisloecles cise cieisisieieciece 2,417 
OY sessenesscccesenaeees : 1: een Re ee CcoeE ee awarra, North ..,...... 2,515 , 
per” Ce Se eee 2,187 MIGrpeGn c.ccs- cere escse 1,372 Inverell oe vecceccsccsessecrs 2534 Tee Go ela Soe nie aa 
PMUITAG 5:0 sscc0csstecesrsee 7,221 Mudgee ..,..:,... 2,492 Tae Pee igen O15 
a ERC Bre REC CEE LEEEe 1,288 Muswellbrook ............ 1,074 sence Open tole i Tentorf en ee an 
ah 1378 Meng ato ; NGG ee 1,682 GUUGPLONGE oo 5c cocscccsoccess 2,477 
hg oe ne heal Roem tich Seen ee : UMUC necceenceeces eeter ees 1,275 
ea nr B40 | Nambe 2630 | Rempesy. cn 794 | Ulladulla ......cccsssse 1,582 
eo. Bay Mees teteeeoreeccs ; ae an dine RSC Tr COE Oe 2,701 | Kiama (J amberoo) ...... 2.935 woe Sone iE en cieos. Lies 
POO AY CREEP LoL 042 ar Ua aihaanlescncones ‘ i y Sia cdeeriae aa ake eae 
COOHEMOIS .......00sccgeese- 1,226 Penrith “ S510 ge eee oe ee , ; ] sn 
Fadgegodg isn 2533 | Plattsburg socc2, 1,808 | Eambtom. essere 3,436 | Waltha wen 364 
PMRIRELONREDY Hc. e's so tripe eos 2,506 Prospect and Sherwood.. 672 Lambton, New ............ 1,548 Walser ce geal et Me 44 
UREN INO oc ch veccoweycneesns ete 3,334 Richmond ..... 1,239 Lismore ...sseeseersserseress 2,925 ea ee pie 
Forbes peetsUacterostsescrtices 2,191 Shellharbour Peeecrenet 1,400 Lithgow Ee tiene ie 3,865 Ms ineen Deccsccccccesse ov. ere 
GIOITINGONG, «.55,- 62s ccac-ss 1,047 Shoalhaven, Central.. ... B78 Liverpool ...........ss000, 4,463 Venteenth ee as 
Cen ENNGS cso score ets cces 1,327 Singleton.... 1,951 | Macl 7 Pee ce teat BBS 
Reese a se eee Si GT 951 | CLEAN .........ceeeeseeeees 907 W ickham See cnceeeetaccons 6,582 
dys acon aa ess pee eee Reive aa etca cae alu ee 1 | eee 2,919 Wilcannia .............0008 1,287 
yh anes et ee Cis ecee aee ore Sen West CRP Ce 7,295 Windsor ...........0..000000 2,033 
ee ee seit ols og nea sac ene rails 0) CuERAS SARC Ra 4,339 Wan ghana cess... cceec kang 494 
oe Re exe soteee. 560 ittagong ............ eee 1,468 Wollongong) 7 s....0.cc00e«< 3,041 

ay : agga Wagga ............ 3,975 | Moama 716 
PEMEL RUNG costcccccsscosncceees 1,223 Wealltend0it.2.-- cee 2.156 Molong .....ececccssecccee. 1 112 YABS.... se eseeeeeeseeeees 1,770 
Illawarra, Central......... 2,550 WV OTGUB Dieses. es cscs. cocce: 1,714 MeRear nay 1143 Young :.- a 2,746 
Illawarra, North ......... 1,011 Welln GtON cs asccce es 1,563 | Morpeth ............0..600-. "138 Se 
MV OLOLL. ocr ecesscs cet enecs 1,965 Wentworth . "752 ies ear anacy those 
: Misa gas aa cad pak A eet a 2 AVS cote arate 1,236 Total vec: 308,673 

7 Wickham ........ 2,399 

Lambton..........0: scree 2,903 Windsor .. ees 1,990 

oR Anedanberesceece eves 992 Wollongong .. Si ee 1,635 

NVORDOOL hat co ce riccesnteks 1,768 (aan oo. ic] iti 
ie ey Senos ‘ its SV SBR eo an een 1,804 The Sha per acre of the foregoing municipalities 1s 
Maitland, West............ 5,703 Total... 139,066 | Very variable. As already pointed out, some of these 
incorporated areas comprise belts of sparsely-populated 
— 1891. | country surrounding a more populated centre, in other 
ree Dol ea oe ae pisces PE iss cases the areas are small, and comprise only aggregations 
parretiagy Pcs eee ou Bonbee Pe ra as 1.101 of population which may be regarded as towns proper. 
eee ae eae 97a 2 nanan © Recueil ce 
Balranald Denes : 637 Braidwood , a ean 2 496 total area of the country municipalities, as detailed in the 
COO Pee eee eeeeeeeerene ws ae eee eee nee eeeeee yf T , 

SOR iron ast ecton canees 2,023 | Broughton Vale.....,...... 424 table for the year 1991, was 1,468,524 acres, and the 


BMY ce ee 908 | Burrowa.. ... .... ae 767 | average density 0°21 peracre. The following groups of 
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municipalities are arranged in the order of their pro- 


gressive density :— 
Municipalities. Density per acre. 
( Balranald, Condobolin, Cudal, Cudgegong, } 
Hillston, Jerilderie, Moama, Broughton | 
Vale, Central Shoalhaven, Berry, Cobar, | 
Central Illawarra, Wentworth, Kiama | 


39 ee erie Silverton, Watcha, Gerrin- | 0°02 to 009. 
| 





‘ gong, Gulgong, Ulladulla, Ulmarra, Yass, 
Casino, Deniliquin, Molong, Moss Vale, 
Campbelltown, Coonamble, Inverell, Ten- 
terfield, Forbes, Hay, Numba, and St. 
\ Mary’s J 

Cooma, Glen Innes, Moruya, Wilcannia, 
oa Nowra, Moree, Penrith, Liver- 

pool, Temora, Camden, Smithfield and 

HOirneld. ANG DAMING 6. ciccevccc-se soc coesenes 
{iri Lismore, Queanbeyan, Katoomba, 





13 0°10 to 0°19. 


Bingara, Murrumburrah, Parkes, Wing- 
ham, Braidwood, Cowra, Port Macquarie, 
and Prospect and Sherwood ..... Peeoenes cer 
Junee, Albury, Mudgee, Cootamundra, } 
9 North Illawarra, Wellington, Burrowa, » 
Gosford, and Rookwo0d...,.,........s.sscsese- 
\ Blayney, Shellharbour, Gundagai, Nyn- ) 
LAT MEO GMIPROY errs cwadeniesc sss cores { 
Gunnedah, Greta, Dundas, New Lambton, ) 
East Maitland, Mittagong, Bowral, West | 
Maitland, Hill End, Quirindi, Maclean, | o.~ 
Narrabri, Wagga Wagga, Young, Bom- { 0°50 to 0°99. 
bala, Tamworth, Bega, Lithgow, Waratah, | 
Murrurundi, and Auburn ......... ........05 J 
(East Kiama (Kiama), Scone, Tumut, ) 
| Wallsend, Muswellbrook, Narrandera, | 
16 4 Broken Hill, Plattsburg, Carcoar, Goul. | 
| burn, Grafton, Granville, Wollongong, | 
| Windsor, Morpeth, and Armidale ......... J 
{ Grenfell, Adamstown, Raymond Terrace, ) 
8 4 Taree, South Singleton, Uralla, Hast + 2°00 to 2°99. 
J 


0°20 to 0°29. 


0°30 to 0°39. 


0°40 to 0°49. 


on 


1:00 to 1°99. 


\ Orange, and Hamilton.............020.ssseessess 

BRIOUIMONG tea cacet cess ere ee eee aeaedu ss seeettc uses 3°13 
LOGE COM ec esas cncccaieoune ince ecamasae en cticeitoniananeles 5 faa ss 
PAMGRULBb ccc. veces oes cscs vcs POET ee 3°54 
Merewether ...... DRE RSet eenee len titesee a tonneas 3°89 
MESO COT oar ae koa ence eee ee eases aeineiee cons 4°29 
OPANZO Ny aie sere pce ar ct enseever siocsceasventceeniene 5°06 
COBLTINQLOM: iicecceensseerescaa rises ekeewenseasat ors 5°48 
POTTAMOCER accor cae coe nena coke en seas cain ncaeees 5'81 
Singleton .......sccececrcssescesseassersoesererseavaeg 5°98 
WVAGIAIN cccce cc chetessesccorosen ss aasucdeeeie lsesbas 6°68 
DUD DO eee eee cckeces neces: Sree ee 6°90 
ING WORBDIOM rar iete cece otea ceo c ree nuticn se canitog ee < 12°23 


The 


manner at each of the four censuses under notice. It is 


urban population has been taken in a different 


necessary, therefore, for the purposes of comparison to 
arrive at some system of uniformity. In order to do this, 
as the 1891 figures refer to population within municipal 
boundaries together with unincorporated towns of 500 
inhabitants and upwards, it is necessary to present similar 
figures for the other three periods. For instance, in those 
cases where two sets of figures, one for the town and one 
for the municipality, are given, it is necessary to take the 
population of the latter. In 1861 this difference referred 
to three towns only, the variation being :— 


Town. Municipality. 
PRADURY ee ctesies carson caste dees cra 981 1,587 
IGIAIS. sec csa secs: OC eeerotna tet ta 741 4,071 
INGWOBBELC.  cosciccccssccecccsseree 1,462 3,722 


In the case of Newcastle, it is necessary to include also 
the suburbs, which in 1861 were enumerated as :—- 


CoaleTelday coer ciarctarcearetumecsatseus ce cnnresee 
EOC COM cere eae sae oe hee nate cecci emer’ 159 


thus bringing the total population of Newcastle up to 7,810. 


There were in 1861 four municipalities which did not 
appear in the census list of towns, viz. :— 


CURE PON Ree ererces nsec cues nen cverene ceases vas 1,595 
MA WET Parties ccc eee ee cee ies woes ececuncee scents 3,269 
NUM D8 ecske esas Maes Can desea eane reeresee aston 1,042 
Shellharbour ca ct ccccce reece eats eaeeeeaes 1,415 


The unincorporated towns of 500 and more inhabitants 
were, in L861 :— 





Maitland, West............ 5,694 IATINIGBIOS cccnac ees uecie seen 910 
Parra uta scccckcccssscsevee 5,577 Penrith cece ec ccon eee 710 
Batnuray cece erc nc: 4,042 COMAGR ee cc tases scececees 685 
WVANGKOE ocsiec eee eons 1,900 MRONGETIIGLO nc dcocecsancersnae 676 
Maitland, East ............ 1,834 PURI WOLD | ecaceee ase ccecs ccs 654 
MORI Ata caccrecceamesscteniees 1646 | Deniliquin: o..0.50....0.-+<.. 632 
DLOEPOUNy:.ccssernce ose ee: 1,175 | Wagga Wagga ........... 627 
ABS cumei cet sectnconcccees VoD ZS atl meme lie vatenccet co cccecetecceone 625 
DbiVeGrpOGlan. screen 1,053 | Muswellbrook ............ 625 
SIN GlOUOM eet csere etc 1,000 | Raymond Terrace......... 535 
IBYAIO W000 seccncnaseceseree 959 | Queanbeyan ............... 526 
RICHMONG cscs sesses es ae 943 

Campbelltown ............ 938 POCA rei enes 35,089 


Of the foregoing unincorporated towns, Sofalaisthe only 
one that does not appear in the Census of 1891. 

The total urban population in 1861 was, therefore, 
constituted as follows :— 


Sydney and Suburbs .......ccsccscsccseeecseeeveveeveeeens 95,789 
Country Municipalities ............cscscsssessessssosceeces 24,868 
Suburban to Newcastle Municipality ..............000 4,088 

Unincorporated Country Towns of 500 inhabitants 
ANG UPWALTAS........ccccsccccecersrsresree cocsssccceeees 35,089 
Total ysnscsesss- 159,834 


In 1871 the differences between the population of towns 
and municipalities were as follow :— 


Town. Municipality. 
Maitland; W C80. .0scscccse. secs 5,079 5,381 
PUDORY neo coe eee eaccecrsceccerscss 1,906 2,592 
Maitland =: Wasticscecce a 1,675 2,282 
WASING ee rstec tease ceeccercueercone ss 783 4,253 
MOrbes)necen cece wcccens acne ecsee 710 1,276 


The population of Newcastle in 1871, viz., 16,473, was 
constituted in the following manner :— 








Newcastle—Municipal Town ......... .escssevees 7,581 
Municipality of Waratah .............0..06 Modees 1,530 
- Wiickbamtccc scas.cs sce vers 398 

Given in return of Municipalities..... ......... 9,509 

Suburbs. 

Newcastle Pasturage Reserve ..........ssssseseens 1,319 
Wallsend Coal-mining District ............:+..+ 1,293 
Burwood vA Ferree rec erce 970 
Plattsburg AP Nome taarccanweee tees 876 
Borehole - Se eta atene cesta ess 854 
Lambton 5 Se sNeccctecnacecees 550 
New Lambton ,, Ra ech oea eee say car 403 
Ash Island a By ON csetin aaescae ears 1 by pl 
Mosquito Island,, NEE aca senancescinst 187 
Stockton ; SPU tee eae ctseacneces 341 

—— 6,964 

Total, Newcastle and Suburbs...... .. 16,473 
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The municipalities which did not appear as towns in the 
1871 Census were five in number, and comprised :-— 


1 oe 0 ARR ARNE CHI GIO SOL AOUIT an SINS ONION Io OH OOnUCaCC ...1,154 
GudgegonGirecanavescssssec scone cos ce neaceuisetio tote 2,342 
Hin warra.Contralecccrccccctccs sccen ec ocees cone 2,o02 
TUAWAITA- CNOLGN, o.oo nese cc cone ecesne ene eee eleeces 763 
Shellharbour cc eeoce eect eas ear teesenn es 1,732 


The unincorporated towns of 500 inhabitants and upwards 
were, in 1871 :— 





WY ITICLSOD concur oresectes 1,732 TE PONK CY esc creer ere cee 681 
Grentelliccc.c scene ences 1,657 EL Vie rcst nace eectucstecs 664 
aM WOltl esc once se eeeee es 1,511 OLA laa carcesseseies eae 644 
PAVOLPOOlW acc ccccens acco she 1,338 | West Kempsey ............ 625 
BRIG W000 6s .c5e ee DLO 7 e PCamMaOenins. seasons 604 
BC Ren Cee ee 1,167 | Campbelltown ............ 592 
WRIGHINONG: se0-e es eee eee: 1,065 CONGO Sreceaceunercesteees cueas 57-< 
GUundagalone see 1,008 omvalayie. css core eon 565 
Tenterfield ............ re OUT chenmutassctenderrewecs ies 555 
PGOION GP ecnncene: cscs tee 6: 864“; -Wellingtons.....7--.-.-..-- 549 
DUDDO Me oe ceamcctecccencers SSO Melony a weesen esc 547 
af: he hs Ceenea ee innaanaacrere 836 Raymond Terrace......... 535 
WONG entecccrmetecmcscccs: 792 BOG ari sss ences eeceass 516 
MTR IGN ee nccnccee cece ceases: 716 Unwerellseerccccs te enw 509 
Port Macquarie............ 691 -——-— 
Queanbeyan ...........666 682 25,163 


Of the above thirty towns, Sofala and Trunkey do not | 


appear in the Census of 1891. 


The total urban population in 1871, according to this 
arrangement, was as follows :— 


NVANGY ANC SUDUTDS recs cess eenenetes manccsuet 137,776 
Country municipalities)... ccccoss.ccnsese scorers 64,910 
Neweastle—Suburban portions unincorporated 6,964 
Country towns—unincorporated ..... ..... Seen 25,163 

234,813 


In 1881 the differences between the figures given res- 
pectively for towns and municipalities were much more 
numerous, being in number no less than seventeen, as 
shown in the following table :— 


Town. Municipality. 
Goulburn cescccs coerce 5,881 6,839 
PLDUDY rrccaeaw sansa ie csecee one 4,040 5,715 
Maitland: tast2.-..0---- ec ce 2,004 2,302 
Maitland, West............... ree 5,300 5,703 
= Damworthe ccc eee 3,612 4,096 
Da DDO ercece nce erase eee sees 3,199 3,334 
POnrith esc eoa cane eae 1,467 2,310 
Wellington iresscscreis sece caveat: 1,340 1,563 
Guilgon gence Rte receenneae 1,212 1,642 
Inverell ........... ae eRe GN eG eee 4 Y 1,965 
PCRS Gy ein ies one rare 1,161 2,700 
BOUL RK Cresco cee oe oeeeee ee eee 1,138 1,378 
Menternel decease. canons 048 1,816 
Coonambleicnccccce he ceee neers 800 1,226 
MGIONG nc cccccsueecccuencecemosses eae 795 874 
Weentwortlerics. ccs cece ence 689 752 
CARING sce ree cunaecean resale ees 590 718 








The population of Newcastle, in 1881, numbered 24,571. 
The following table exhibits its constituent elements :— 


Newcastle—Municipal City .........cccsssceesseseeees 8,986 
Suburban Municipalities— 
lat UBDUrg mercer cece qe eniees cece Boeing 1,898 
Weallsendicc..c-ccccccmoscescarsectatcecstees 2,156 
Mamiltonicen cccccecccncs ck isoueecee et DIA ts) 
am btOnne cee este ceauscastenescuseetes 2,903 
Wiaratan e.c.cccce Saeioia gi stecreniencieiren ac aes eels 1,714 
VV IORDAIN ree tanceceme tocar clive ne neler 2,399 


——— 10,285 
Unincorporated Suburbs— 








Stock toniec oe ccscecee eee se ernenea 666 
Onebygamba ..... eine en nnatseseancen 805 
AGAMBLOWN ccc cant eih clea eomaeenens 561 
Charlestown oc ccrsce oc cee eee geeesen 268 
2,300 
MOtalesecmsce cone 24,571 


The country municipalities, exclusive of those suburban 
to Newcastle, which did not appear in the Census of 1881 
as towns, were twelve in number. They are shown in the 
subjoined list :— 


1332) n'/ aan RaSdoo oacongo cc nuc ae ooccocsce comboousncac 1,288 
lay gaeyed tree WE GY. arr ote. dos cer cooctines dcononandnoc 457 
Wud SeQON econo eoscnceasereeadsscsar smears 2,533 
GerrinGOngie re cac sac cec coronene cee nea 1,047 
WMlawarra. @eonvralcccocscuce nccce sone se eis 2,550 
Illawarra, North ......... Vleet tas eahincen tore 1,011 
MeISMOKER ens rec cee ee cette nance 992 
Prospect ang :SRerwO0d cesses ces sssees 3a 672 
Shellharbouric-coceccccocceeneaccw eee ce 1,400 
Shoalhaven, Centralcc.c:ceccccccncusssncescsesus 578 
LOE: U1 Eee eee eR RR na en een ae 1,615 
Wilmarratcccsscece ccseee seasons coacteneseen ae elso60 


The unincorporated towns of 500 inhabitants and 
upwards were, in 1881, as follow :— 





MOMOrareercssicetece occ 3,254 TamMutrcincccsstcncecscnene 787 
Mmmavillewecacs eae 2,670 | Port Macquarie............ 773 
Ming ae cess sec oeese ers Di ADEE A UOlON Re retec asec orees 753 
Wallerawang............... 2,307 Blayney ccc c cee erences 720 
MAGN GOW os coos roeee see ee 2,112 | Raymond Terrace......... 694. 
Parkes ccs ee ee 1,961 Tumberumba............... 620 
MEIN IM aeece acetone 1,936 | Campbelltown ............ 688 
Cobar icc eee 15859 Se Dy Poiana. sacs cecccaeenase 669 
Bega........- SE SO DNL MEGS 4a ee LACLON ene tee eacmeee 667 
Bulli and Woonona...... 1,628 Nambucca: 0 ecoe oe 662 
Murrumburrah ............ 1,620 BULrOW ccc es eee 653 
Grentellonsssoencsar esse cee 1,575 Balranald 4.64.00. 646 
WOU Oe cc cccnea cee. PON a i COWTa er cneccteee cee reece 628 
IWilGannisiscc.c sce ens 1,424 | Butterwick.................. 623 
Gunnedabtun.ccc neon 1,331 DOLalaiee eater ence 622 
KEM DSC Yer scence eco ton: ESD et Ge Mar yARmer econ ces 608 
Moama ....... Pe oicceesee cece 1,204 CONC ete etctercconnceee tats 600 
Narranderave. cs. es 1,142 | Bellinger River ............ 583 
Braidwood ..............<0:: 1,066 Grater where eee 57 
Marengo mec tecuscnees F003 3) bflossrValeset ee ssc 570 
Bombala......... erence Ne 1,000 Denmaniercescc ees 557 
AanUrNy Vv Glee. see ee 997 | Wellingrove ............... 547 
A. A. Co.’s Estate ...... O87 TiN CIO. aceccn sos recedes: 546 
Queanbeyan: \2.-.....-.--:- DSO ro UNCC ween ecce steamers ace 538 
Cootamundrac-.s...6..0 6s: 938 MU ccaenaines cecassoancenas 530 
Araluen and West Ara- Goonoo Goonoo ........... 528 

lWOtineecea sees eases SOLO BC AIDGON cc ssccecasacar ccna: 505 
INSrra Drier: cose ee SSS a Prunkey anc. unc 500 
IMONUY are once cneeceen eee 829 


Gundagai, North & South 787 | Eo tales: 60,633 
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Of the above fifty-seven towns, fifteen make no appearance 
in the towns containing 500 inhabitants and upwards in 
the Census of 1891. These are Sofala, Trunkey, Marengo, 
Auburn Vale, “A. A. Co.’s Estate,” Araluen and West 
Araluen, Tumberumba, Byron, Nambucca, Butterwick, 
Bellinger River, Denman Town, Wellingrove, Emu, and 


Goonoo Goonoo. 


The total urban population of the Colony in 1881 may, 
therefore, be stated as follows :— 


Sydney and Suburbs.................sseseeeee veers race 224,939 
Country Municipalities................cesseeseeeseeeeeeees 139,066 
The unincorporated Suburbs of Newcastle ......... 2,300 

The unincorporated county towns with 500 inhab- 
itants and upwards ...........+. Mar eocoeciiee devises 60,635 
426,938 


The whole of the municipalities have been taken as con- 
stituting urban areas for the Census of 1891. Four of 
these, viz., Broughton Vale, Cudal, Central Shoalhaven, 
and Wingham, contain less than 500 inhabitants. 


The population of the city and suburbs of Newcastle has 
already been given on page 121. 


The unincorporated towns, exclusive of suburbs to New- 
castle, of 500 inhabitants and over were, in 1891, as 


follow :— 





*Bulli and Woonona...... 2,578 Blackheath te..c-sc0.e-0-00r rig 
OMinmisisccc. cesceas Pas VAST AMET CON Gy Asangesinddousonsdacas 742 
le bt Fees) shoo sue aasecodanons. PAR eee HPs SCE) aeaacbnodoosesuoondcna: 689 
Sunny Corner... .......... 1,677 INMtG3eV 1CCOrig wescccsone eee 664 
Lec eid = SUL Sen ascosoncndon: 1,557 Bungendore. ae 629 
INVINRROC on iee cee teee ee 1,321 (CE {0y aganbaaeeesoascceoudae 610 
SEAGtOM ceri ceteceaetecaaoce es 1,176 BUY ISCONE Fes cecen eee ee cosen 592 
ff WaT GV a neh gnc scopbacnGGer 1,173 | Coonabarabran ............ 580 
COPGWE arsckotccscceneceunee: 1,171 Stuarby Lown cn cee 563 
rel Wr Uae acon oscigsace TUG 7 eeNa@trabeenw. ce .ctcacccence 555 
WY GOGLOLGtn se. aeea ccs ses 996 | Kangaroo Valley ......... 552 
*Emmaville................. 978 | Wattle Flat................:. 539 
MMMIOF 8) CLOCK 020.0800. GBG on BUITAGR ec cwncdesnssconoesees 528 
Newington .................. GDSa) eELINCON Geese eearce cece nes 524 
(GEOG W CLL ccc ies escc ees eens S25 ai PPA AE WOOG rar neces cccuccnerteee 519 
Heathcote .........05.00000. 893 | Cambewarra ..........600.. 517 
DUR BOG ci vecscscsere eens oaees 878 Wiolbtnlatcencsssnsescsucntce: 511 
WV GLPON erence nec cren es ..- 860 | *Wallerawang............... 507 
WEOQDGDUIN oncccs. cesses cece S427 |e BOCPADI ec. cde senienrs 506 
EACEIO DRIVOD 5002s. ssccees snes 807 

Heruiey V BlG--...cc5scc-s os 7197 POLAMerecancasaens 37,268 


Of the above forty unincorporated towns, the eight 
marked with an asterisk have appeared in preceding census 
statements as towns containing 500 inhabitants and 
‘upwards; the remaining thirty-two appear either for the 
first time in 1891, or else their population was under 500 
inhabitants at the preceding census. 


The only unincorporated suburb of Newcastle in 1891 
was West Wallsend, and of Sydney, Homebush. The new 
metropolitan municipalities were eight in number, viz., 
Botany, North Botany, Concord, Drummoyne, Five Dock, 


Hurstville, Kogarah, and North Sydney; the latter beng 
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an amalgamated municipality of St. Leonards, East St. 
Leonards, and Victoria. The new country municipalities 
numbered twenty-nine, viz., Broken Hill, Granville, Bowral, 
Kiama (Jamberoo) formerly included in Kiama, Rookwood, 
Auburn, Cootamundra, Katoomba, Dundas, Mittagong, 
Silverton, Smithfield and Fairfield, Nyngan, Murrurundi, 
Moree, Quirindi, Ballina, Maclean, Walcha, Uralla, Con- 
dobolin, Bingara, Hillston, Taree, Gosford, Jerilderie, 
Coraki, Wingham, and Cudal. Kiama (now called Jam- 
beroo) and Kiama East (now called Kiama) together 
constituted the municipality of Kiama at the Census 


of 1881. 


Of the municipalities suburban to Newcastle, the 
following were also new:—Adamstown, Carrington, New 
Lambton, Merewether, and Stockton, of these the first and 
the last had appeared as unincorporated suburbs at the 
preceding census. 


The total urban population of New South Wales in 1891 
is shown by the following figures :— 


Sydney and Suburbs ............sccccscssesrsescrenrovoeses 383,283 
Country Municipalities...............sccsccscssessoseeeses 308,673 
Unincorporated Suburbs of Newcastle .....,......... 795 
Unincorporated country tOWNDS .....scsceeeeeeee eeneee 37,268 

730,019 


The subjoined list exhibits the small townships, villages, 
and hamlets which contained less than 500 inhabitants ; of 
these the following twenty-one had from 401 to 500 resi- 
dential population :— 





Tuam Derum pace soseeuse eee 496 Mochinvatec.c crc scsiecnce 461 
Berrima ........ mca Se Senet 495 Palmer’s Island............... 460 
Como and Sutherland...... 492 RObeCEtSONT - he ccoe eee iecee ce 460 
Murwillumbah ............... 492 Clifton eteceortcccacsncen 452 
Clarence: Lown =-...e.0c0s 49] Robinsville (Thirroul)...... 442 
Branxton ccc ceseeetee 490 IMVGITiWOssciesterecee cence ceeee. 437 
Brewarringd 0 secscocic neous. 489 SULLON. HOrest sec ceeekee ee 436 
Captain’s Flat ............... AS8i5| LOW ION Geen coneaca ance teaeee: 425 
Bairfieldvicc.. scassecencs cseee 477 Panbulaicccccaccccsncccovaiece 422 
Candcloncciccsnceainerraes ae 473 Barrabasc. cnc ncctocceeeere 413 
Gunnin geen eee: 468 


Thirty-five townships contained from 801 to 400 inhabi- 
tants, v1z.:— 


Wiariglda<.. .cse ccatesnces 400 Mredericktoniws.co: dics seccee 343 
Canowindra <c.c cee sk sees ee 399 Waltons reece oes cacacers 342 
Wranaicess dsc e econ cs SO Oud en mewn ketacae ee anecs ".. 338 
1b y-> dct! Deena NAA ane 393 PIGXBAM ces ee eee ees 335 
Geermantonscccccds. ceee cones 393 IBUNGATTAD. -ceesce eset. 330 
WV VMONAMWe ecco sr seiees case. 391 IPOkOl Dine rece ce concrete 329 
West Narrabri ............... 384 FOUNGer lea rnedceeseceee 329 
@hatsworthw..-cesec a: 369 WOratene ccd cuccaceeuecdecer es 328 
Orthienceccec centtcrencennes 369 Patersonencs case ener cess a PAP 
WVAndSYeGR conc neccsencss recess 368 PPOCUM Wallets cis cmocncoens 325 
Deep Water s.ccscscesccmeuse cae S6Zile COOLAMAN Pecrccrcnscccostience: 319 
WNeGO sete ee eee 361 Mente ile ceca seer 319 
Manly Cove scvinccinccrcecs JOO hme Sell PEN seers tees acess. ee 316 
Tea WLencOir se concerto 354 Via wali cimccceteceee ste oc 315 

POON ee caaeennincaren es 35] Witton: cases eden 308 
Cudgellicosse erent SAT MOLALLA cera icec saci danaediocsoes 307 
Cobargo nnn meee 346 | National Park ............... 305 


Binalon ger eens decade 314 
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The following sixty townships contained from 201 to 300 
inhabitants :— 


Do CVE een ceeeneeencece 209 OO DeOLOny tacce cere nes eco ne ces 245 
MADQODUITO ) c.ceeccnscasescecs ZOO ys PMONA occ eee ecsee en uses 243 
POUNDO reso scene ZOO i DLO Oana ences 242 
MEBUCDONIOs. scice entero 286 | Copmanhurst................. 241 
OWBER sc ctser cers sagee een 286 | Largs ..... OS SOO 241 
Bungonia ........... SSA ESOR 280 Di FCEPAN GION oc sc scsnst ss scen cue: 241 
Nine Mile Town ............ 284 Breadalbane 2.) cnc: cacss a 239 
WanGletowmn o50005.055.000 aee 279 INSYTOMING ..n oe ee ee 236 
DIOMDO Ke cco: ieeneseees 277 Jerry Ph laIng cere 235 
Bowling Alley Point ...... DiGi He ISIANOT ET. censor ners ce ack 234 
MAGDING ost icon sees scenes eens: Le le COOLRC ai, ken catyas ewe ices 232 
MVONINAN nnn ae cece ec cece 208m) |peC@ollectors.cccnes eee cete 230 
IMLUID PIN Gee .Ge ern ee ercec 264 ATSINGH Gere ee eee 229 
RPOOINT ieee eee ose 26370 PARC Yo ccrcnncee nto esuu een ce 226 
WiGOr W 88 cce sce. eoweence ZO ce CODCIANG Maen csccsuc eater e aa 226 
Bears: Hill cuca 261 Garalambone................+ 226 
MOON DI oir: cnc. teu are ae ZG GGrOP OLY: ye atewec cacreanea eee 224 
INU O Pacce eects 200s omithe Lows nce ee eee 221 
POLTOU Cees sitece sc cera eee 259 WV AN ARTI Oi. hoch eseescn een. 220 
IN OPOL aN: once ee aceeee 257 EVOCKIOV oe ae cccnen cece eee 219 
Tambaroora ...... s.ssss0s00 257 south Wardell: ).:......; 218 
A DOOKBIIN GAS. .3.5. 025 ccc. 204. | LINONCC! ee oct coo aeons 216 
Wimity. belle: .osiccccse is cass 2B4T | RAGAN sccrociace oni nee 211 
Bateman’s Bay «.......0...... Zoo 7) |e SbANNILCl mene eee teeten 211 
PMONAN GION ee rere case cance 20d S| ONCEDISUNGAN: scene 208 
PABLUISN (crsees ste aneesce ss ZOOM IN WAROC iene ace cccne et escas aces 208 
MLOUNG HONG io sccscsece snes BOO MUL alain aca ietecen oe ... 206 
IBSUNUNOGTAL cscs sc cen ea tee 240s | PH EPNMOUN bie-nehoesen eco ee 204 
Byrocks) 2.3: esc suesicae es 2495) Blandiord scanners ase 203 
AUSUNMG! .c..05.c50c0e sees 245 CU GCOSSnOCK cans sscssce nates 203 


The following eighty-three townships contained from 101 
to 200 inhabitants -— 


O'Connell scacwcrssnteds iver 200 | Vetholme —22,..0502..¢00 00s ee 149 
GOOGOG EW Fic ss ciiccaccaseiescnes MOS AG gales. cecne eeewtnete oes 148 
SRUTOMLON oe) ascacveescrnneenanise 197 | Kookabookra.................. 147 
ALOR EGR cccis co secctensl os vcsee' WG) cBooligal iivccccossccuscsevnees 146 
PRORINGIO os cses eaeenes oee BOSS Pe DelMmOntiesce cee ane seen eee 145 
WO WONG ooo can cons sncencssoveees 193 Dil parinka jcc. tsa noe 14% 
CODDIGEY eis occe verse rcse eee LOZ ra eLOUGh Ea k.cn eaeeneccceeacs eee 140 
0) dC) aeerCRECEE rer ocee aaee 190 | Torrington.......... Peretsenteoe 140 
Wallendbeen.................. 189 | Flemington _................. 139 
BROCHIMGR ccs ceu es ceive crews coke SSS Dalmortons ences een ence 137 
WPOTE WORT: oc... ssc ecess es. POG a) PRUOQ OWES ccnsieiaveeiecrs tests ook: 137 
Bréwongle ..........0008 ceeeee P90 PAOOGTINGTON veces erect ce see. 136 
Mendouran  ..............008. 185 | Mount Costigan ............ 136 
PXUDRGY co cecs ores, erence 180°) Cungegong.. <2... 2.c1ccness 13 
Deeorimbulla . ..0.o6. ccccs cece ss 184 Mount Brown ............... 134 
WRRETIROON coves cect. ee 179 IN@VOIUITO occ vce cstteree ss 134 
oe) UR ae ee 17 Walbundrie .. ............... 134 
STOTOTR VOR: 2050560505505, oo | UY Rs Jase Riel s B:% 5s (-" « Gere peso Sre arr 133 
Southgate ..........ccccscceeee 178 | Upper Manilla .. ............ 132 
SW OLIQM DL i .ccececse cee ces 7 eM OWIAMGING crocs s ese se 131 
Barmedman ...... ........... 176 | Hanging Rock ............... 150 
GCHMEBUONG ois siar eens saeenn ns U7 OS ee dING GAs soe seciecen ascent 130 
Wentworth Falls............ L7Onil COMALENGRDEI 2. eee 127 
WUDIONT ene orr senses ee 174 | Purnamoota .................. 127 
PeStbOUr a ei ecrscccecss cece oss 174 Gruildtordiees.. cece seco 126 
Bendemeer........;........000 173 MOKA eens eee etueseence 125 
SDUSLON scot sneierscesenceaee ss 170 | Bishop’s Bridge............... 123 
PP ILWOR seo soc ences nao acas LAO POD GY oss coeeneaete eee ceekens 123 
Tintenbar ....... Be cate 169 DOWDD S hecg eee sen ee eset ces 122 
Murrumbateman ,, ......... 2GG WO BOWTa scenes cscs anes 119 
PROWOROW creck ccsesnecensence 165 IBroK@ =. cecese rece ea se 119 
Camden Haven............... 260m Buchanan: oc. ..cecsncces cone 118 
TT Tee eer er ee 164 Mackeville:cis..cccssccanccsse: 118 
CAP ORROOL Gs. ccscceccevecc acess ROD CE TAOOl ceateniarisaee cee seaten eae es 116 
(Mrilambone .......:5s00.0000e LOZ cM MLOBSDIOlic cdc ecster neste ees 114 
Gunningbar ............... 4. TOP Gl OW hite ROCK cs..0ne5 sess. 114 
AAVROMUIBU o05cc.siealece an ees 161 Wellingrove ..............000 112 
Meadow Lea...............000 159 Bowentfells..............0+0. 0+: 106 
i DERE er erence 108,"| Mount Gippsi............s08: 106 
LALO) See recncnear 16S: o}) -Aberdeen® s5...c.5cccncscsost 105 

allabadah ...............0.. POG | PADRE oice erty; es eyeses ree 104 
Adaminaby .................. 156 
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The following forty-nine townships contained not more 
than 100 inhabitants :— 





COOlOOM ee ensicccencrtie eee LOOMIS Tabwlam ccc ctceccseere: 64 
Muttama mre ccscccenes sere: 98 POGLWOOG varie cccctecsee ines 63 
Gilgandra vc ccaccesess0 es OD w | MRLOW IO cactcic eos ccs secesece 62 
Mao: eee acces aes OO Gl CEVA DRcesccsasccses snc esces 62 
GLO Vac se creccccmscnenns seas SOT Man gindivn. ..ccvesecsccc ones 62 
PLGTRIN DY. e este t eo ease e dee: SS || “ANISM! .. 0.6.55 .cssccceesses 59 
IBUONSWACK 22. .c-ne eee eee 87 ELAEADOo acc teaceretcccesec cece 59 
Goorangoola::22-0.-.--s cee: 87 Quambone. esc cee cae 58 
OMOTINOS.- corse ccs ee sae ecne 85 um) 8 oer ec er accee eee eee 54 
Euabalong ...... Bee ceeersaeaaees Soi MGOUGOl EE cvoneecsnre tes feccaas 52 
Camberwell -e w.ccre.ccscsesiss Sib Mutton Wales. c cee eee 52 
Currowanersc- cose ec oe (OF SCONBT QO ese. caste voc nces ces 50 
Denison Town ..... eee nee 79 APA OOM cose eevee ecu ceaeees 49 
uN GONIA Rees ees (Oe ee DYANPU Mc. ckecscreacnares 46 
Gosforth. css. susencteees CT Wi GOONGOWIREl 55.0. dacseeckses 46 
AVISLORGU mse cio eee cece: TEw Pe OONCEPION cca. ccscseesccc aden: 45 
INR Gy irrccres cance concenars (AON IRONUUCK Ys crcceescee see scans 40 
IDrakerncse eee eee eee Reed Leslie Mogi MOGI aera tan 37 
Gunaducim DG aestacter rae lies BODBRA Wee ogee eae 36 
Mount Pleasant ............ 71 | Wantabadgery ............... 35 
INGULCAT os t.ccac one secteci 71 Mandamah..... ETT re 33 
Seaham ccescsces eens 71 COreerenceccsseeeiusce eee aee ee 23 
Parana we cucatcrene cna 69 Manduramane.:.cnsseecces 20 
(Ashiordie gees. sere ears 67 VACUORIAT ces ceae cee ceceetoneensce 12 
Cordillerameceeer tee 64 


The following table shows the distribution of urban 
population in the towns of the Colony. The figures include 
all municipal areas, and also all unincorporated towns of 
500 inhabitants and upwards. The city and suburbs of 
Sydneyand Newcastle are respectively taken as representing 


a single town :— 





1861. | 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 


























Aggregation of Population | 5: ms p 
in urban centres. ‘S &| Popula-||'s £| Popula-|/S £| Popula-|/S E| Popula- 
cf] tion. ||59] tion. ||5 9] tion. [}5,9] tion. 
Ze jar | BH i 
Over 100,000...........-.. eo 1 | 137,776|| 1)| 224,939]} 1) 383,283 
20,001 to 100,000 ........... 1] O6,780) ce [oat 11 24,571|| 1] 50,705 
5,001 to 20,000 .........--. 3| 19,081] 4| 32,987|] 5] 33,910/| 7] 70,048 
2001 COD O00 erie. 4 14,623 7 20,564} 20) 54,608} 41] 117,587 
1,001 to 2,000 ........... 13 | 18,715| 20 | 27,589] 38] 56,157)) 50] 70,112 
501 to 1,000, including Sn | 
municipalities of less than) | 
500 Res ete en | 11,626] 24} 15,897|| 47) 32,753|| 58! 38,284 
ame, | eae pelea | tenis (iascaiats 
Totals. | 37 | 159,834) 56 acted | 112 426,938) 158] 730,019 





The relation per cent. of the population of the different 
classes of towns to the total urban population for the four 


census years is given below :— 








1861. tia | 1881. | 1891. 

Aggregation of Population Pons lp ; Woaa: Donut 

: : pu opu : opu opu 

in urban centres. oe ne ve Far Towns tation Towns laticn Towns lation 

per per per 

cent. Geant: cent. nent cent. cent. cent. odnt. 

Over7100:0005-2.-- cee ae - 1'79 | 58°67 || O°89 | 52°69 || 0°63 | 52°50 

20-0015 GO: 00: 000 ee rs ectae 2°70 | 59°98 — AE 0°89 | 5°76 0°63 | 6°95 

5,001; 60720;000 ax. cars ccs nee 8°11 | 11°94 || 7°14114°05 || 4°46] 7°94|| 4°48] 9°60 

2001600; 000 oe cccateicctscicts 10°81 | 9°15 || 12°50] 8°76 || 17°86 | 12°79 || 25°95 | 16°11 

E00} to S$, G00 e302 35°14 | 11°71 || 35°71 | 11°75 || 33°93 | 13°15 || 31°65 | 9°60 
501 to 1,000, including all 
municipalities of less than 

BOGS eset ae coerce 8°24] 7°27 || 42°86] 6°77 || 41°97 | 7°67 || 36°71 | 5°24 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION, 1861-1801. 


The following table shows the results arrived at with 
respect to urban and rural population of the Colony for 
the four census periods :— 





























186L. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

Sydney and suburbs ......... 95,789 | 137,776 | 224,939; 383,283 
CJEHOE COWS beac <cesncnne cesses: 64,045 | 97,037 | 201,999 346,736 
Total, urban :...+:3:: 159,834 | 234,813 | 426,938 | 730,019 

Total TOTAL, <..scce-s 189,116 | 266,766 | 321,303 | 388,231 

348,950 | 501,579 | 748,241 | 1,118,250 

SHIipping.....5..cscccscecssesesees 1,910 2,402 3,227 5,649 
Lord Howe Island ........0006] ceeeee | reeves | coerce 55 
AWOrIPINES ......00cecrceeccsre vos] ceteve | seebe | sev aee 8,280 
LOOM Ronse ene ase es 350,860 | 503,981 | 751,468 | 1,182,234 


Aborigines included in classi- 


fied population ..,.........|  sseees 983 | 1,643 








The subjoined figures represent the relation per cent. of 
rural and urban population—these figures are considered 
exclusive of shipping, Aborigines, ete., although a few 
Aborigines are included in 1871 and 1881 :— 








1861. | 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Sydney and suburbs ............ 27°45| 27°47) 30°06) 34°27 
Other POWDS 20.06 ccvesccccses voos: 18°35 19°34 27°00 31°01 
TOtAL ULOBU ...: 565.62. 45°80 46°81 57°06 65°28 
ROUalc TUteliec ss oes 54°20 53°19 42°94) 34°72 











—_——— —_ — 


The numerical increase of urban and rural population 
during the three decades was as follows :— 


1861-71. 1871-81. 1881-91. 
UEDA. io. .5650>cscansssescseesss 74,979 192,125 303,490 
PROPOR ccclecnssstcat ctceer esses 77,650 54,537 66,928 


The relation of these two sets cf figures will be more 
clearly understood by a presentation of the annual increase 
per cent. for each decade of urban and rural population. 


1861-71. 1871-81. 1881-91. 
DPPIAT Ar creo rectasen ee ecanes acer 3°92 6°16 5°51 
PRUPAL Giccecresreteeceseiame sees 3°50 1°88 1°91 


If the rate of increase shown for the period 1881 to 1891 
be continued for 12°92 years the urban population of the 
Colony will have doubled itself. With regard to the rural 
population, if the present rate of increase be maintained, 
36°63 years will be required to produce a like result, the 
rate of increase of the urban population being three times 
as rapid as that of the rural population. 


No characteristic of industrial life has been productive 


of more speculation as to its probable effect on the pro- 
gress of mankind than the concentration of population in 
large cities, which is so marked a feature not only of 
advancing but even of decaying civilisations. In the older 
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countries of the world there has been a steady drain of 
population from the rural districts, and statesmen and 
economists have evinced much concern lest the movement 
should end in the decay and possible extinction of the 
healthful rural class to which the civilisation of a past 
day stood so deeply indebted. This feeling is, however, in 
a large degree illfounded. It is true that the urban popu- 
lation of the Old World has grown faster than the rural, 
and in some instances at its expense, but the movement 
has a wider significance than can be attached to a mere 
shifting of population. from the rural districts to the cities. 
The pressure of subsistence, or the spirit of adventure, 
whatever may be the impelling force, carries the peasant 
beyond the confines of his native land and leads him to 
seek, under other skies, a happier lot than he could hope 
to partake of in his own country. 


In Australia influences of a different kind are at work, 
and the growth of metropolitan centres has been marked 
by features of more than ordinary interest. Melbourne, 


the largest of antipodean cities, contains within its boun- 


daries 43 per cent. of the population of the colony of 
which it is the metropolis, Adelaide holds 429 per cent. of 
the population of South Australia, and Sydney 34 per cent. 
of that of New South Wales. As regards both Melbourne 
and Adelaide, it may be said that these cities act also as the 
trade foci of a portion of New South Wales, and some part 
of the territory of that Colony therefore contributes to their 
greatness. To make allowance for possible exaggeration 
on this score, the joint population of the three cities 
may be compared with the total of the colonies of which 
they are the capitals. At the Census of 1891 the com- 
bined population of Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide 
numbered 1,905,466, while the population of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and South Australia was 2,566,077, 
thus giving a proportion of over 39 per cent. massed in 
the three cities, a condition of things altogether without 
a parallel in history. 


There can be no difficulty in understanding the growth 
of Venice and Carthage, notwithstanding that neither had 
adjacent productive territory sufficient for its support. 
These cities were the great trading centres of the times in 
which they flourished, and maintained their population and 
their splendour by commerce, and by the contributions of 
allied and dependent peoples. Nor is ita matter of wonder 
that London, the centre of so much trade and industry, and of 
s0 many various interests, should have orown to its present 
The conditions conducing to the expan- 
sion of these cities have not, however, any parallel in Aus- 


vast proportions. 


tralia. Even Sydney, which stands in relation to the 
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Continent as a gate to the Pacific, and whose commerce is the 
most valuable of all the ports of Australia, can claim but 
little trade which is not due to the productiveness of its 
own territory. Yet, despite their inordinate size compared 
with the population of the Continent, these cities have not 
It is true that the 
rural growth has been slower than the metropolitan, but 
the increase of the latter has been due to the retention of 


grown out of the rural population. 


the incoming population, chiefly emigrants from Great 


Britain and Ireland, and not to any considerable drain upon 
the rural districts of the Colony. 


The rapid growth of the cities is due mainly to the 
physical configuration of the Continent. The geographical 
characteristics of Australia have made no other mode of 
development possible. Here are no great rivers with leagues 
of navigable water-way stretching into the heart of the 
Communication 
with the outer world has begun and ended with a good 


roadstead for shipping. 


country, far remote from the seaports. 


The Colony had its beginning on 
the site whereon has grown the city, which, being also the 
chief port, was of necessity the only channel through which 
immigrants from foreign lands could pass to the interior. 
Immigrants to Australia linger long in their port of 
debarkation, and experience shows that they seldom care 
to leave it while employment is procurable. 


The commercial development of the Colony has also 
favoured the growth of the cities. Wool-growing has been 
for many years the staple industry. The actual tending of 
the flocks needs few hands, and those widely scattered, 
while the handling of bales of wool at a convenient place of 
shipment demands all the resources of a great commercial 
centre. Gold-digging, also, is not an industry likély to 
promote permanent settlement in the interior. 
of the past was a nomad 


The miner 





if successful in his quest after the 
precious metal he became an emigrant.to the Old World, 
or @ sojourner in an Australian capital. 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1801. 


The concentration of population has also been assisted by 
the operation of social causes. The conditions of life in 
rural Australia offer few attractions to’the successful 
settler, who more often than otherwise turns to the towns, 


and mainly to the metropolis, for the social comforts 


-which the country is unable to furnish. A potent factor 


in fostering the growth of the metropolis has been the 
large importation of money seeking investment, and the 
speculative values which such money has created. A suc- 
cession of large enterprises carried out at the expense of 
the State, and paid for out of the proceeds of external 
loans, attracted to the Colony a great number of persons 
who, having no instinct towards farming, quitted the rural 
districts on the completion of the public works which gave 
them employment and flocked to the towns—in the great 
majority of cases to the metropolis—there to swell the 
It is 
probably true that the circumstance just adverted to may 


class of unskilled labour, already too numerous. 


not again operate in the direction of increasing the town 
population, as the day of lavish expenditure by the State 
is now over, but social causes will continue doubtless to 
have effect in swelling the metropolitan population, and 
the tendency of a large portion of the immigrants to 
remain at the place of their landing is not likely to dis- 
appear until the class that immigrates hither changes: 


A reasonable proportion between the urban and rural 
population might be brought about by an exodus of the 
town-bred to the country, but this is a contingency not 
likely to come to pass, as the town-bred Australian has no 
instinct and little aptitude for farming pursuits. Another 
means of accomplishing the end indicated is to induce a 
different class of immigrants to make the Colony their 
home. This may not prove a matter of much difficulty, as 
there is at all times a large body of desirable agricultural 
population in Europe anxious to immigrate, and for whom 
the now favoured continent of North America may not ~ 


long be available. 





CHARTER 2x: : 


PEEMEN TS VOPR SINCE ASE OF SPORULATION 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE POPULATION IN 1891. 


HE results of the Census of 1891, showing the 
number of each sex, are presented in the following 





























table :— 
Males. Females. Total. 

Population within electoral boundaries 
(exclusive of Aborigines) ..... ...... 602,664 515,586 1,118,250 
Bord Howe Island’: .5s.<:..0<verses-.eenes« 30 25 55 
SHIDDING yecccces cnc: ccsescse caceseecnntene css 5,309 340 5,649 
608,003 515,951 1,123,954 
PADOPIQINOSmeccnc tea cneaten Reece as encase 4,559 Sai P4! 8,280 
General Total............... 1,132,234 


612,562 519,672 


Lord Howe Island was enumerated in 1 New South Wales 
census for the first time in 1891. | 


For purposes of comparison the results of the preceding 
three enumerations are appended. In the census returns 
of 1861 Aborigines were not mentioned, but the total 
population was designated as being exclusive of “roving 
Aborigines,’ hence it is probable that a few Aborigines 
living in the settled included. In 
1871 the Aborigines enumerated numbered 983. In 1881 
These cannot 
be separated from the general population. In 1891 the 
Aborigines were enumerated and tabulated apart from the 
general population. The following figures exhibit the 
results of the three enumerations of 1861, 1871, and 
1881 :— 


districts were 


the Aborigines included numbered 1,643. 


THE POPULATION IN 1861. 

















Males. Females. Total. 

Population within electoral 
DOUNGBTIGS....-2-2. oe 196,646 152,304 348,950 
SNIDDIN Gece cu sstee aces 1,842 68 1,910 
General total......... 198,488 152,372 350,860 

THE POPULATION IN 1871. 

Population within electoral 
boundaries................6 273,193 228,386 501,579 
SIPPING <sivescesccccsensorer ees 2,358 44 2,402 
275,551 , ° 228,430 503,981 








Theaboveincludes Aborigines, 
ViGs-vecceseditiessecest sateen: 709 274 983 


(7) 


AND 
OEE 


THE POPULATION IN 1881. 











; : Males. Females. Total. 
Population within electoral 
DOUNnG aries); iene 407,990 340, 251 748, 241 
Shippin gece sececeeecccaaes 3,159 68 3,227 
411,149 340,319 751,468 
The above total includes 
Aborigines, viz. ......... 938 705 1,643 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the 
population—even exclusive of the Aborigines in 1891—has 
considerably more than trebled itself in the thirty years 
intervening between 1861 and 1891. 


of population from census to census, including Aborigines 


The actual progress 


at each enumeration, is represented by the following 


figures :— 
Census. Growth of Population. 
RSG Le rraccccsee seduce cusaens cue iGleranercens 100 
Rey @ eee aa Renn eer ere earn eee 144 
DOS re eccses Soe een SU ae ae ee aca eae aoe 214 
SO irene sas coe atecracieeaen see eonewen amen: 323 


This increase is due to excess of births over deaths, and 
to excess of immigration over emigration. As, however, 
births and deaths on board ship are registered in the 
Colony it is necessary to include shipping in the popula- 
tion at each census. The enumeration of the Aborigines 
was for the first time made complete in 1891, their inclu- 
sion would, therefore, show a fictitious increase, and they 
are on this account omitted from the figures for 1891. 
Lord Howe Island forms part of New South Wales, and 
must therefore be included; hence the figures on which 


increases are calculated are as follow :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
1SGlae aero 198,488 ......... Ls ans 7-7 eer 350,860 
ES 7a enc sence 275,001 228,430 ...... 503,981 
NSS Terenas B40 ees 340,319 ...... 751,468 
1 Gs} )! Were cre GO8;003  hir.cc.ce. OLO;GOL sence 1,123,954 


The numerical increases for each decennium are as 


follow :— 

Decennium. Males. Females, . Total. 
TSG) = 7 rec ace cs 1. Ga amectees 76,058 — ...60. 153,121 
1871S eee 135,598 ...... LIT S80) ec 247,487 
1881-91 .caaevece 196,854 ...... LO; Goze 372,486 
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The subjoined figures exhibit the average annual increase 
per cent. :— 


: Males. Females. Total. 
taint per cent. per cent. per cent. 
fy Caran Sh b Pee soar: A Sis pinto cect 3°69 
LSTI-SP cries 1 OS ice. ean 0) ccs tree 4°08 
1881-9) —........0 5 hit! Meer A 2D Dieceeeees 4°05 


The increase due to excess of births over deaths, as given 
below, differs somewhat from that given in a preceding 
chapter, because in the instance quoted it was necessary to 
distribute the figures over specified districts. In order to 
do this the births and deaths were taken for the period 
1881-91, in calendar years, from the 1st of January to the 
31st of December, as the information for separate districts 
was not available for quarters. The figures quoted below, 
on the contrary, cover in each instance the period from 


census to census :— 


BIRTHS. 

Males. Females. Total. 
tf A ee eee $0:632)—).... 84-635 ec 174,267 
187 tole eects 20 i AOn ees vee 115-400 002... 236, 214 
18S1 =O cc scee. 178,904 ...... 170,546 __...... 349,450 

DEATHS. 

Males. Females. Total. 
1861-71 —... eee 40,922 ...... 9 1) ee 68,190 
E> A ES) ence 56,440 ....... 0 FURS £9) aera 95,832 
1881-91 —......5.. SO ST Sie ccs OIESOL eccers 138,149 

Excess oF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS. 

Males. Females. Total. 
VES ey 8 eer AS LO ees Bi, o0d meedcess 106,077 
1S -Sl sce 64,305 __...... DOO rec awee 140,382 
iG: +2) Et) Geers 98,186 ...... 1B 78 8 Uaerere 211,301 

Excess oF IMMIGRATION OVER EMIGRATION, 

Males. Females. Total. 
1 fay @ GDR 1985 ee ANB RS GOL cece: 47,044 
O71 =81 eee DE BOS ata 5 SR} Pose 107,105 
UB '°9 Gh) Ea aenc 98: G68:28..-..- VAY nae 161,185 


From the foregoing figures it will be noted that the 
increase arising from excess of births over deaths during 
the whole period under review has been greater for the 
females than for the males, as shown by the following 
It will be seen that although the male births are 
in excess of female births, male deaths are much more in 


figures. 


excess of female deaths :— 


Excess of male 
over female 


Excess of 
female over 


Excess of male 
over female 


births. deaths. male increase. 
TES @ eS ee ry puma 1 Bs Ft 157: See 8,657 
WRTI=B) secs G:376o. oe. A 15040 ciesteecece 1 WI A? 
pT" ES) Ge SOS wisscceere Ps So) Ae nore 14,929 


Thus, if the increase of males by excess of births for each 
period be considered as being equal to 100, then the 
increase of females by excess of births over deaths was as 
follows :— 


RO af Looe inci vecsceasss ects esssceaanicocasveeeees 117°77 
VRTI-B1 on... ccc ceeseees SAR OAD CE RUSO fer coc RCCrec 118°31 
Me Ce aSnAaecrchicndee na eKUACr Ler cinnictic ee 115°20 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


With regard to increase by excess of immigration over 
emigration the position is reversed, the increment being, 
during the period dealt with, much greater for the males 
than for the females, as shown in'the subjoined statement :— 


Excess of male over 
female increase. 


18-7) Ey fener er eR eer 9,662 
LS T12S Lee eee eee ee 35,481 
TBST =O Le eee osname a aenees 36,151 


Thus, if the increase of males by excess of immigration 
over emigration for each period be considered as being 
equal to 100, then the increase of females was as follows :-— 


SGU = eererrce coin cseaustie seers enrcvatesssoeuses 65°92 
STASI ceeceecoraccdceccscuscaneaese eves cece <snsts 50°23 
BSS Oe eae piatitnneccese ceaesere sta neureatiaemire ve sieaies 63°36 


Combining the two sources of increment, it becomes 
manifest that the total male increase has been in excess of 
the total female increase, as shown in the subjoined table:— 


Total excess 
of male 


Excess of male 
increase by 


Excess of 
female increase 


by births. immigration. increase. 
Rote Gert ee encnce 8: G07 teases O5G62 mer carcr va 1,005 
1871-81 ......... 1 Way Ve ecencrnoe OD 45 Loccsone res 23,709 
ISS1-Glo ee cece a O20 anes aes GOv LO Meederecnet: 21,222 


If the total male increase for each period be considered 
as being equal to 100, then the total female increase would 
be as follows :— 


VSOUS le reese u an atecmen teem ences sinecenseds 98°70 
US AHS omer cetssece ocemaeeneenne seer @acons cases 82°52 
SSH Ora ee esac ene ce ance ewcseae ewes vanveevecsss 89°22 


If the total increase for each decennium be considered 
as equalling 100, the increase by excess of births over 
deaths and by excess of immigration over emigration would 
be as follows :— 


MALES. 


Percentage of 
increase by 
excess of births. 


Percentage of 
increase by excess 
of immigration. 


USO eeeacecectiectaen cs A Ses 36°79 

iva Go) ereeeansnoctornree Y hy oy. VA 52°58 

LOST =O eres cos AO: 8S ceen. 50°12 
FEMALES. 

1 KTV} ey Pee eneneeepcee neat 71 ee Ss RRs 24°57 

1S JS beeadccacsenceee cesses Gi209 eee ce 32°01 

NOSE Oar cwacct ecoccee. sees G4°40 ee nae ee 35°60 
TOTALS 

1 oj Lay Ree Cree GOLO8 mic seae: 30°72 

VS ASB ler ccecnetsceeecers DOs fesse sees 43°28 

NS BU — Ol ese cee easce ores SOriS eases scen 43°27 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the 
greatest increase by immigration is in the case of males— 
an increase so considerable that, though the natural increase 
favours a female increment, the excess in the total popula- 
tion is masculine, notwithstanding the fact that the male 
death-rate is higher than the female. 


INCREASE OF POPULATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF SEX. 


The proportion of males to females for the four census 
periods is shown by the following figures :— 


Mailes Females. 
LEG eo eeuscsrecssees bees DOO dmowaseces casensaeen 43°43 
ES 7 bees, s rcencanseecenee a5 1 Mee mr ORM Pr 45°33 
POGUccsiotesee se ctiee es iy: Kar US eR ere en 45°29 
| Raj)! Meera se se eters rans DECOM rerecae deen cseicee 45°90 


Although the total female increase during the three 
decennial periods was less than the total male increase, the 
difference in numbers between the sexes has had a tendency 
to become smaller. The alteration is most marked during 
the period 1861-71, when the females increased from 43°43 
to 45°33 per cent. of the total population—a gain of 1°90 
per cent. During the next period, in which the increase 
due to immigration reached the highest percentage of the 
aggregate gain, and in which, therefore, there was a larger 
proportional increase in the male population, the percentage 
of females to the total population became again smaller by 
0°04 per cent.; but during the last decennial period, 
1881-91, in which the increase due by births bore again a 
higher percentage to the total increment than during the 
previous period, the females advanced from 45:29 to 45°90 
per cent.—a gain of 0°61 per cent. Should the rate of 
advance of the period 1881-91 be maintained, it would still 
take about seventy years for the females to equal the males 


in number. 


The distribution of sex, for each of the four periods, 
throughout the Colony, was as follows (in the figures 
given for 1861 and 1891 the Aborigines are excluded ; in 
1871 and 1881 the number included are only 983 and 
and 1,643 respectively) :— 















































1861. 
Males. Females. Total. 
IBUTODOUB resect kamen: 46,550 ..... 49 230 Sonne 95,789 
WOUNEEY LOWDS c.aecinreasecrcee 33,040 we 3021025225 64,045 
POUR ULDAD 2 coreiesker ence ens eee 80,493 ...... 1Oro4 lace 159,834 
Total wruralorcc4.cececece: 1IG63 oes 129630. 189,116 
Total in electoral boundaries 196,646 ...... 152,304 ...... 348,950 
RIPPING seccecnc cena dnc leenr eee i Box: 94 eroane GSi cee 1,910 
(erieral totalicc.cccee see 198,488 ...... | Ray Aas YP deen 350, 860 
1871. 
Males. Females, Total. 
DMIOLLODOLIS carers cntanacsetse eeenecene G6G;S302-.-. 70,946 ...... 137,776 
GOUnErY LOWIAta....0 erences 50,849 ...... 46,188 ...... 97,037 
TOUGL, ULDGN 4. ccccsecsecsesaar 1H A oh) neers ij 134 234,813 
POOR TULAL ccs cee ae eee: 155,514......: 1252... 200.706 
Total in electoral boundaries 273,193 ...... PAV te N) OGECE 501,579 
DID PING cscs ie crcsenrc cc eeat ete ZOOS ccc 44 ...... 2,402 
CFONOCTAL COUR. scars cases sue eee ZT OOD Lee. O23, 430) 2.055: 503,981 









































I3I 
1881. 
Males. Females. Total. 
IMGtrOpolisivcas.,c.sescecucenstneers Ms Gaerne PL Gace 924,939 
Country Towns: wir cranes LO OST ernens 92,912) ....0 201,999 
Total, UrbAN.....sceseesseseeseeees 221,850 ...... 205,088 ...... 426,938 
MOtal TUTaleo ca ene ice 186,140 ...... 135,163 ...... 321,303 
Total in electoral boundaries 407,990 ...... 340,251 ae 748,241 
BHD PIN Pane ectcrcs ser ceenn eetee or Bl OO caine: OS eee ve: 3,227 
Goneral total cccscestct omen: cD a 8 eee 340,319 ues 751,468 
1891. 
Males. Females. Total. 

IMGtropolisvew. sccmeccse cee eotiaee LOGn cee meee 169551. i. <e: 383,283 
Counthy LOWS... <esscscs oe ane 183,467 ...... as ROAR dae 346,736 
Motalearhans. cee cece 317,199 2.5.3 352,820 ...... 730,019 
AOvaleeruralecwcceccr ccs 925,465 ...... 1622, 60.-025-. 388,231 
Total in electoral boundaries 602,664 wages 515,586 ... 1,118,250 
SUID DING egeecccssenc ete atest OF 300 sic: SEO ase 5,649 
ord’ Owe Nsland.cccseeseeke cee SOs 49 TEN SR EE 55 

General total, exclusive of _ 
Aborigines.......... re 608,003 ...... 515,951 ... 1,123,954 











In 1861 there were 2,689 more females in the metro- 
politan district than there were males. In 1871 there 
were 4,116 more females. In all the country towns of the 
Colony, in the total urban and rural districts, and within 
the electoral boundaries, the males have, for the four 
census periods cited, been more numerous than the females. 
This observation holds good, also, for the metropolis in the 
years 1881 and 1891. In order that the movement in 
population may clearly be seen, together with the distribu- 
tion of sex, as influenced by a continuous male immigration, 


the following table of surpluses is appended :— 






































1861. | 1871. | 1881. | wo 1891. 

: | 2a | Sa 23 | 2 

ie Male | $= || Male | $2 || Male | $2 || Male | @2 

Distribution. {surplus.| 3 & |/surplus.| § & |/surplus. 5 ‘su rplus.| § & 

Bee neces rare tL lee 

ML. | F | > [ eo [re Jude M. the |e ow |e 
Metropolis ......| .... | 2,689 eo 4,116 |{ 587 4,181 
Country towns ..| 3,841 | .... SOOM elaeeee 16,175 cemit 20, 198 
Total, urban...... 1,152 Toe 545 | 16,762 Sa,41 24.379 
Total, rural ...... 43,190 44,262 | .... || 50,977 . || 62,699 
Total'in electoral = lentes = 

Pe \ 44,342 44,807 | .... |! 67,739 87,078 





In relation to the metropolis, the distribution of sex 
in the total extra metropolitan area for the four census 
years, 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891, was as follows :— 














Metropolitan. Extra-Metropolitan. 

7 A = Tm — ~ 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1 Ret) MEARE BU OOO Mcsacesnece 49,239 LOOL09G es ec, 103,065 
| hey (daa area 66-830" on ee 70,946 206,363 ......... 157,440 
MOGbea eee 1 ey [Ss Sa 112,176 4! 17-9) 7 MRA Ne 228,075 
LOO Dare. LOS (SZ ese: 189,551 408,932 ........, 326,035 


The proportions per cent. in distribution of sex through- 


out the urban and rural districts of the Colony are 








132 CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 18091. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































exhibited in the following table, which also includes ship- THE CENTRAL DIvIston. 
ping and the inhabitants of Lord Howe Island :— Census. ee BONS Total 
A Wrbalies ser ccaass 11,074 10,527 21,601 
Sat | 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. i861 Reurales-cecnrciaen: 21,845 18,746 40,591 
istriovution. ' = aera we For remem 1 Hc Suerh Chad mak RSNA ah oy ee ee eens 
[uM | FP om |e Jr jw | F Dotaloanew eet 32,919 29,273 62,192 
\| i| ees ——- 
Metropolitan ..........-. | 48-60 | 51-40 || 48°51 | 51-49 || 50-18 49°87 || 50°55| 49°45 
Country towns .... ..... 53°00 iho 52°40 | 47°60 ] io 46°00 | 52°91| 47°09 peer Coen eens 15,353 15,374 30,727 
Total, urban..........+05- 50°36 | 49°64 || 50-12 | 49°88 || 51-96 | 48-04 || 51°67 | 48°33 | 117] Rural .........--06 21,466 19,376 40,842 
Totel, rural .....ccscccess 61°42 | 38°58 || 58°30 | 41°70 || 57-93 | 42°07 || 58°07 | 41°93 | — - 
a ——|——]—— — | Totaleesrce 36,819 34,750 71,569 
Borel Ay eect pouns 1 56°35 43°65 || 54°47 | 45°53 | 54°33 | 45°47) 53°80 | 46°11 ee ee 
Shipping. csccsu nt ueess: 96:44 | 3:56 || 98-17 | 1:83 || 97°89] 2-11 || 93°98] 6-02 ; 
fadHove tia pee | oe ee [cece || cece | coos [] 54°35 | 45°45 Urban. ..srserseen 24,022 23,364 47,386 
- | | —— ] — — | —— | | yan, QQeEe_—S_—C—C*#SS: RWI AL cn eee eee eee 22,607 rm yA! 936 
General total ..........| 56°57 | 43°43 || 54°67 | 45°33 | 54°71 | 45°29 || 54°10] 45°90 ISS]... eee a ees a7 
Extra-metropolitan ...... | 69°20 | 40°71} 56°72 | 48-28 | 56-42 43°58 || 55°64 | 4436 Total .......000+ 46,629 42,693 89,822 
| ee Sas eee 
For purposes of comparison it will be convenient to ee Vepareeveny: 41,964 38,677 80,641 
adopt the geographical divisions already detailed in the | 1891...... ..... J Rural oo... LN 22,894 £0,097 
chapter on the density of population, and present the | Potalecur sss: 69,167 61,571 130,738 
figures relating to the distribution of sex as in the follow- ~ ~ 
ing tables. The first division comprises the metropolis and Te GEERRERR “DiviniGN 
its environs, and the results are as follow :— Gnas Males. WewiniZe Total. 
THE METROPOLIS AND ITS ENVIRONS. LOS dic § sam cemeaaroce: 6,986 6,456 13,442 
Census. Males. Females. Total. a Ruraleecccte: 11,628 9,207 20,835 
( Urban...ssssssssees 50,019 52,400 102,419 | 1861........0 er eae ae 
I8G61...c....0e- ) Rural ..............- 3,799 3,268 7,023 | Total ...ccccecces 18,614 15,663 34,277 
Total n 53,774 55,668 109,442 _ 
ee erie ae eae eee Wrbaniecncsecsccecs 7,349 7,147 14,496 
Urbanite 71,221 73,996 145,217 | 197) Ruralsdecss cutee. 12,652 10,873 23,525 
1871 Rural ....cccceee0e 4,039 3,553 wo | ——<—_—S} ss ———_-_— —s- ——— 
Pet OL A pera eee ieee eee - Total, -s:.:: nee aer 20,001 18,020 38,021 
FLOUR oat cerct ines: 75,260 77,549 152,809 aca es Saree Sa ance 
(ue ante 119,229 116,582 235,811 er ae rer eae ee 
188] DRUPAL revs. 4,759 4,102 BSG bo | el SGlicmrscccomn memset eee va metal 
(ero 123,988 120,684 += 244,672 FOR eee sla mre i 
\ Unbeancecaccsssers: 211,207 204,005 415,215 \ Wrban-esicdecec ens. 20,767 18,695 39,462 
189] ..cccccceee RUPE scr cer cecnse es 5,778 4,727 10,505 ISO1.. scccesee. RUrelecesca sens corse 17,277 13,673 30,950 
POUR ccstarsees: 216,985 208,735 425,720 PROUA eer reacecceee 38,044 32,368 70,412 
The next division embraces the whole of the coast 
; : : SUMMARY FOR THE CoASTAL DISTRICT. 
exclusive of the metropolis and its environs. The coast 
Bee inode i>. ; Census. Males. Females. Total. 
district is subdivided into the northern, the central, and ( Urtes pee 18,806 17,678 36,484 
the southern, as previously detailed. 186 l.....csceee. ) Rural ...........000 39,301 32,522 71,823 
THE COAST. ] Motel wees: 58, 107 50,200 108,307 
Tue NORTHERN DIVISION. =e ae Fae 
Census. Males. Females. Total. Urban earn 94.513 24.276 48.789 
Wirban:. 3.05. Bre 746 695 1,441 ea ieee ee or ‘ > 
— es Sine a 5,828 4,569 10,397 87 Leccccccceee. | OLA eerste 46,759 40,004 S86, ee 
seeeereeeeee = _— ae a ad OLR 2 PH QR 
Tetsl 6,574 5,264 11,838 Motaleee cannes: 11,268 64,280 135,548 
Wrbanecccsr 1,811 1,755 3,566 \ Urban. ...-+-s0s00 41,002 39,211 $0,213 
1871 Raral 520 12,637 9,755 92,392 | 188].......... wurral wee eeeeeseesees 53,612 44,235 97,84; 
Total. 14,448  ——-11,510 25,958 Totals sete 94,614 83,446 178,060 
LOS aa nese anodic 5,467 5,033 10,500 Wrbanescoscnccs 12,901 66,865 139, 802 
1881] — ) Rural... 16,524 13,170 29,694 | 5 a0) Roralene sess 70,584 56,116 126,700 
LODO Ea ewscecses 21,991 18,203 40,194. Motalontcanccen: 143,521 122,981 266,502 
Urban....cccc cece 10,206 9,493 19,699 er: Sie a rs 
— paral ae 26, 104 19,549 45,653 The next division comprises the table-land, which 1s 











Total aASip SDE Fa again divided into the northern, central, and southern 
OVAL ceveveverece e ‘ ae, i 2,004 : A 
ee SI ECISULICUs: 





SS 
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SUMMARY FOR THE TABLE-LAND. 

















































































































































































































































































































NORTHERN DIVISION. Census. Males. Females. Total. 
: Wrbantceccscncce: 9,994 8,091 18,085 
‘ensus Males, ales. Total. ’ ’ ’ 
ae oo ee ea Rural .......s.s-.., 52,374 29.81] 82,185 
\ Witbanercrer 16228 1,012 D040 BOO besrcencans ee 
1861.......... EVULA a eaweaeee ccs 6,539 #4, 855 10,394 Motalae acces 62,368 37,902 100,270 
Totaly ee 7,767 4,867 12,634 hc a rae 
ioe ao Urbaniee.ce ccesee, 16,389 14,417 30,806 
187] uraligecoc cee 77,533 53,194 130,729 
Urbane. er Pa Aik 2,029 4,300 ye ee — —_——— — 
187] \ EVUTAl eee aegeereee 11,782 7,857 19,639 otalee scare 93, 924 67,611 161,535 
ia esietacsre : - as eared = ; —S 
Total ..........-. 14,053 9,886 23,939 ( Urban......cececseee 40,956 33,606 74,562 
arate aaa 188] Buural eeccesssn ences 80,252 61,099 141,351 
Urban .eeeeccccceeeee 11,335 7,891 19,226 _ |] Fe a tet ee eee 
am \ Rural... sss, 17,042 11,133 28,175 BLE Ct ae wo ae) 
Total ........00.. 28,377 19,024 47,401 Urbanieecccceces. 50,871 48,243 99,114 
a fanaa a eens os VP EVOTAL nace $5,201 66,458 151,659 
)) ee ay 
EDO Tec neescoeees 11,466 10,431 21,897 | Total 136,072 114,701 250,773 
FUULAL eerie Z1EZ19 155703 36, 922 ae So eee 
1891] .....000. Das 
Total ........4.. eegee se ee The next great division comprises the western slope, 
inclusive of the valley of the river Murray. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 
Census. Males. Females. Total. THE WESTERN SLOPE AND THE VALLEY OF THE 
y ae r 
Urban..ececcesees 5,679 4,317 . 9,996 RIVER MURRAY. 
1861 \ Rural Seaeeraeeenres 24,963 13,009 37,972 THE NorTHERN Division. 
sa | a me pape worn Census. Males, Females. Total 
Potal ......es., 30,642 17,326 7,968 Wirbaniacs.2 1. ae ee 
a ie 1861 RUUYAle coeenenecnte: 3,869 1,692 5,561 
Urbans 8,212 7,011 159223 ea co a 
veer Rural .............. 36,884 23.990 60,874 Totalene ce 3,869 1,692 5,561 
P iciiecsaaies —_ a 
Totals 45,096 31,001 76,097 ( Ur Datieeccsest es eae. ieee 
—_- SS — _____. : Rural ........ccc00. 7,010 3,803 10,813 
| Re 7 Fem aprirrre _ a 
Wrhan enone. 16,101 14,354 80,455 A hy t l Reet nee rd O10 3.805 >}6 
— \ Rural ......s000.. 33,888 26,542 60,430 ia a ples ee oats 
| | 7 50 TA E ( Urban... .eeceseees. 1,156 1,007 2,163 
Total ....0....... 49,989 40,896 90,88 ; 007 16 
_ i Rural ... . 10,150 6,274 16,424 
Ugo ieee Xu 6274 
Urban.esseceeeceeeee 22903 21,637 44,540 otal 11,306 7,281 18,587 
1891 \ Rural eee cece 33,487 26,002 59,489 SS — 
sian SCY SN ance eremenros Wrban ens 4,378 3,809 8,187 
Total .......004. 56,390 47,639 104,029 1991 Rural 9,882 6,120 16,002 
LOtalien oe 14,260 9,929 24,189 
SOUTHERN DIVvIsIon, _ 
Census. Males, Females. Total. THE CENTRAL DIvIsIon, 
Urban sccsnccssesce 3,087 2,762 5,849 Census. Males. Females. Total 
1861 Rural cence: 20,872 12,947 33,819 Werbanry.ccussec rs ooo ene 
ae —— eee er t Rural Poe ee 11,052 3,484 14,536 
Potala er 23,959 15,709 39,668 | 1861........ nae Sea tae un ic 
——_ Ss ——-)S  —__ | Total sce... 11,052 3,484 14,536 
WDA eccdoesn es 5,906 5,377 11,283 ——— peenriecas ree 
: Rial pecan une aee 98869 91/347 50,216 { Urban......... 0... 2,071 1,698 3,769 
LS hee aries < aes 187] \ ral eee ree 6,050 3,494 9,544 
TOtal aa cecseceecs 34,775 26,724 61-490 pea — eee: pi dies 
“ bec ee pai ines | Total oo... 8,121 5,192 13,313 
Urbane. 13,520 11,361 24,831 Urban........ ...... 5.685 4.602 10.287 
1881 ......... } PUTA occ crores ee 23,424 24,146 1881.......... [eee re 10,123 __5,939 16,062 
Total... 42,842 34,785 77,627 Wotaleene se 15,808 10,541 26,349 
irban encase cence 16,502 16,175 32,677 aot SAuenscsecn ese 9,105 7,310 16,415 
; 30,495 24,75: 55,2 : 5,972 9,781 25,75: 
1891.......... WUT aL ee vaesen ances eee ae y 55,248 1891.......... RUPAL scence ace: 15,97 righ 5, 103 
Mo telunee seen 46,997 40,928 87,925 Totale: 25,077 17,091 42,168 
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CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


Tue SOUTHERN DIVISION AND THE VALLEY OF THE RIVER MURRAY. 


Census. 


SUMMARY FOR THE WESTERN SLOPE AND THE VALLEY OF THE 
MurRAY RIVER. 


Census. 
1} IER aoe 
hy A Eee certic 
POO Lc caacicccwars 
Ro) Bape cone 


The last great division, into which the Colony is divided 
for the purposes of this comparison, is the western plains. 


Census. 
BOO cases were. 
key a BSanancocone 
1 fo 3 nee 
Lot) secre 


_ 


Males. 








a Wasteneneees 3,097 
pape aise citer 8,791 





ee 11,888 


———_— 





Ree eect eon 8,706 
ere eaaaaes sis 16,661 








een og 250387 








Oe ee 9,389 
enero et ass 20,038 








eee 29,427 


——— 





Males. 


ee 1,674 
ees 19,208 








eens tes 20,882 





eee 5,168 
ee eee 21,851 


Peete et 27,019 


Ni cseccseacor ees 15,547 
Oral eos 36,934 


peeeanen cies 52,481 








THE PLAINS. 


Males. 


000.009 600 CCC 000 8 §«(—6:Oieia Co 








Ur pan. woecneceles 388 
Sect nceaine 5,334 


or 


on 


5,72: 





Soncopagesooeae 5,116 
prescient coe 10,583 


Se eiteneacnas 15,699 








page eereeee 19,312 
Rene caeeteeaete ae 18,010 


Sco. Ge 37,322 


Females. 


1,172 
1,678 


2,850 


_—_- 


2,471 
4,996 


7,467 











7,064 
9,820 
16,884 


8,852 
12,689 











21,541 





Females. 


1,172 
6,854 








8,026 
4,169 
12,293 











16,462 








12,673 
22,033 


34,706 


19,971 
28,590 


48,561 


THE WESTERN DIVISION. 


Females. 


eereeee 





276 


2,208 


2,484 


3,016 
3,694 





6,710 


13,733 
6,875 


20,608 





Total. 


2,846 
5,965 


8,811 








5,568 
13,787 


19,355 





15,770 








18,241 


32,727 








50,968 


Total. 
2.846 
26,062 








28,908 








9,337 
34, 144 


43,481 




















22,409 


33,045 
24,885 


57,930 


per cent. of males 
lowing figures :— 














A. METROPOLITAN DIVISION. | 
1. Metropolis and Environs, 


B. Tut Coast. 
2. Northern Division 








GC. Tuk TABLE-LAND. 
5. Northern Division 





D. THE WESTERN SLOPE. 
8. Northern Division 


10. Southern 


41-18 || 73°70 








E. Tut WESTERN PLAINS. 
11. Western Division 





Total, electoral boundaries. | 49°64 61°42 | 


1861. 
Urban. 7a Rural. 
Females|| Males. 








| | | re 














51°16 || 53°47 


48°23 56°05 
48°73 || 53°82 
48°03 5d5‘8l 





48°45 || 54°72 | 


45°18 || 62°91 
43°19 || 65°74 
47°22 || 61°72 








44°74 || 63°73 


41°18 || 71°87 




















53°65 46°35 
} 




















The result shown in the foregoing tables can be rendered 
in a clearer manner by a table exhibiting the proportions 


and females as set forth by the fol- 


ee | 





Males. 


Females 





|} 49°13 50°87 





| 553 | 44°47 
52°98 | 47:07 
54°30 45°70 














61°48 | 38°52 
| 63°88 | 36°12 
| 60°40 | 39°60 
_——————— 
| 62°20 | 37°80 
| 





69°57 30°43 
76°03 23°97 
67°65 32°35 





~) 
bw 
es 
bo 
~I 
~I 
o>) 





74°89 25°11 


| 56°35 43°65 








Urban. 


Boe ale 


1871. 


S| Males. 











A. METROPOLITAN DIVISION. 


1. Metropolisand Environs. 50°96 || 53°20 


2. Northern Division 














Cc. Tue TABLE-LAND. 
5. Northern Division 








46°80 || 59°31 


D. THE WESTERN SLOPE. 
. Northern Division 


10. Southern 




















E. WESTERN PLAINS. 
11. Western Division 





Total, electoral boundaries} 








48°23 || 56°05 
50°03 || 52°56 
49°30 || 53°78 


49°76 || 53°89 





47°19 || 59°99 
46°07 || 60°59 
47°66 || 57°49 











eee | 64°83 
45°05 63°39 
44°38 63°76 


| 





44°65 64°00 


41°57 || 70°72 








49°88 58°30 








Rural. 














| 


Total. 


Males. |Females 


49°25 50°75 





55°53 44°47 
51°45 48°55 
52°61 47°39 











58°70 41°30 
59°26 40°74 
56°55 43°45 








58°14 41°86 





64°83 35°17 
61°00 39°00 
61°42 88°58 








62°14 37°86 


69°73 30°27 











54°47 45°53 














INCREASE OF POPULATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF SEX. 









































































































































































































































1881. 
Urban. | Rural. Total. 
DIVISION, 
Males. |Females|} Males. [Femates Males. |Females 
A. METROPOLITAN DIVISION. 
1, Metropolis and Environs} 50°56 49°44 53°71 46°29 50°68 49°32 
B. Tue Coast. 
2. Northern Division ....| 52°07 47°93 55°65 44°35 54°71 45°29 
8. Central AC 50°69 49°31 53°91 46°09 52°20 47°80 
4, Southern of 51°57 48°43 55°24 44°76 53°55 46°45 
Total ....| 51°12 48°88 54°79 45°21 53°14 46°86 
©. Tue TABLE-LAND. 
5. Northern Division ....| 58°96 41°04 60°49 39°51 || 59°87 40°13 
6. Central - gaye 52°87 47°13 56°08 43°92 55°00 45°00 
7. Southern . seeol 04°34 45°66 55°59 44°41] 55°19 44°81 
Total ....| 54:93 | 45°07 || 56°77 | 43-23 || 56-14 | 43-86 
D. THE WESTERN SLOPE. 
8. Northern Division ....}| 53°44 46°56 61°80 38°20 60°83 39°17 
9 Central Sh ce 55°26 44°74 63°02 36°98 59°99 40°01 
10. Southern a 55°21 44°79 62°92 37°08 60°04 39°96 
Total ....} 55°09 | 44-91 || 62°64 | 37:36 || 60-19 | 39°81 
E. WESTERN PLAINS. 
11. Western Division 62°91 37°09 74°13 25°87 | 70°06 29°94 
Total, electoral boundaries..| 51:96 | 48-04 || 57:93 | 42-07 || 53:89 | 46-11 
: \ 
1891. 
Urban. | | Rural. | Total. 
DIVISION. = — 
Males. | Females|| Males. |Females} Males. |Females 
A. METROPOLITAN DIVISION. 
1. Metropolis and Environs.| 50°87 49°13 || 55°00 45°00 50°97 | 49°03 
B. Tuk Coast. 
2. Northern Division. .... 51°81 48°19 57°18 42°82 55°56 44°44 
3. Central A 52°04 47°96 54°30 45°70 52°91 47°09 
4. Southern a 52°63 47°3 55°82 44°18 54°03 45°97 
Total....| 52°17 47°83 55°71 44°29 53°85 46°15 
C. Tut TABLE-LAND. | 
fh. Northern Division ....| 52°36 47°64 57°47 42°53 55°57 44°43 
6. Central as Borie bm) OE 48°58 56°29 43°71 54°21 45°79 
7. Southern = ,, —....| 50°50 | 49°50 || 55-20 | 44°80 |] 53-45 | 46°55 
Total....| 51°33 | 48°67 || 5618 | 43°82 || 54:26 | 45-74 
D. THe WESTERN SLOPE. 
8. Northern Division ....| 53°48 46°52 || 61°75 38°25 58°95 41°05 
9. Central 3 sAanll iy vy 44°53 | 62°02 37°98 50°47 40°53 
10. Southern oF CeO Lea | 48°53 | 61°23 38°77 57°74 42°26 
Total..../ 58°39 46°61 | 61°61 38°39 58°61 41°39 
E. WESTERN PLAINS. 
11. Western Division ....| 58°44 | 41°56 || 72°37 | 27°63 64°43 | 35°57 
Total, electoral Boundaries..| 51°67 | 48°33 || 58:07 | 41°93 53°89 | 46°11 
I 








The foregoing tables show that whereas the female popu- 
lation in the urban portion of the metropolitan divizion 
formed over 51 per cent. of the whole of the inhabitants 
in 1861, and nearly 51 per cent. in 1871, in 1891 it formed 
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only 49 per cent., while in the rural districts of the metro- 
politan area it fell from 464 per cent. to 45 per cent. during 
the thirty years under review. In the coastal district, 
exclusive of the metropolitan division, the females formed 
from 48 to 50 per cent. of the inhabitants in the central 
urban electorates, and from 47 to 49 per cent. in the 
northern and southern electorates during the whole of the 
four censuses. In the rural coastal districts the percenta ge 
of females to the population has varied as follows :— 


Census. ee fetes ee 
SGT oP ccecencn ste teres » 43°95 46°18 44°19 
DS Tire cse cores eee 43°95 47°44 46°22 
SOD teromensesecaseret ee: 44°35 46°09 44°76 
ISO ae cineeee ae 42°82 45°70 44°18 


These figures show an actual decrease per cent. for the 
northern and central divisions, while the southern division 
in 1891 contained an almost similar proportion as in 1861. 
Hor both urban and rural the proportion for the northern 
districts has remained about 44 per cent. for the whole 
thirty years save in 1881, when it was a little over 45 per 
cent.; for the central division it has been from 47 to 48 
per cent. ; and for the southern from 45 to 47 per cent. 


The table-land presents widely divergent results with 
regard to the proportion of females to the whole number. 
of the inhabitants. In the urban districts of the northern 
electorates of the table-land it rose from 45 per cent. in 
1861 to 47 in 1871; in 1881 it fell to 41 per cent., but in 
1891 rose again to 47. In the rural districts it rose from 
37 per cent.in 1861 to 42 per cent. in 1891. For both 
urban and rural the proportion of females varied from 38 
to 44 per cent. In the central division of the table-land 
the urban districts contained from 48 to 48 per cent. of 
females, and the rural districts from 34 to 43 percent. In 
both urban and rural the thirty years showed an increase 
from 36 to 46 per cent. In the southern urban population 
of the table-land 47 per cent. for the females in 1861 rose 
to 49> per cent. in 1891; in the rural districts the increase 
was from 38 to 45 per cent., and in both urban and rural 
from 393 to 463 per cent. 


As no town has been included of under 500 inhabitants 
unless incorporated as a municipality, the northern division 
of the western slope shows no urban population in 1861 
and 1871. In 1881 and 1891 over 463 per cent. of the urban 
inhabitants were females. In the rural population the per- 
centage in 1861 was only 30°48 ; in 1891 it was 38°25. In 
urban and rural combined 41°05 per cent. of the population 
were, in 1891, females. The urban population of the 
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central division of the western slope contained 45 per cent. 
of females in 1871; in 1891 this proportion had fallen to 
44%. 
western slope contained, in 1861, only 24 per cent. of 


females; in 1871 and 1881 about 37 per cent.; in 1891 
nearly 38 per cent. 


The rural districts of the central division of the 


Urban and rural, taken together, 
contained 24 per cent. of females in 1861, and 403 per 
per cent. in 1891. 


In the southern section of the western slope the urban 
population for the four censuses contained from 41 to 483 
per cent. of females, and the rural districts from 28 to 39 
per cent. The urban and rural, taken together, varied for 


the four periods as follows :— 


Proportion per cent. of 
females to males. 


NOG Vetere eee ce ceweeeios caece ances gece 32 
NS fly er eeeecicecocnen tees sree cuecscseresnecnsccesiosees 384 
USS lemvesacrtcesn ss craseieenoses sete measeecscnessasieee 40 
CT) ae SARS ROH SEI SHC OC HO SOCRIO ATS CSO DST OSU cI IcIOO. 42 


The western plains, although sparsely peopled, do not 
present so low a proportion of females to males as does the 
In the 
urban portion of the western plains the proportion of 


central rural division of the western slope in 1861. 


females to males, in 1871, was 414 per cent. ; in 1881 it 
had failen to 37 per cent.; in 1891 it was again 413 per 
cent. In the rural districts the proportion was 25 per 
cent. in 1861; 29 per cent. in 1871; 26 per cent. in 1881 ; 
and 28 per cent. in 1891. For the whole division the 
increase in the proportion of females to males rose from 
25°11 in 1861 to 35°57 in 1891. 


From the foregoing remarks it may be seen that though 
the Colony treated as a whole contains considerably more 
males than females, in some of the divisions there is no 
such disparity. In what has been designated the metro- 
politan district the females exceeded the males at the 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


Censuses of 1861 and 1871, while in 1881 the females 
comprised nearly 50 per cent., and at the last enumeration 
over 49 per cent. of the inhabitants. Taking the town 
population as a whole, the proportion of females was 
48 per cent., while for the rural districts the proportion 


of females was nearly 42 per cent. 


When the occupations followed by the population over 
a large portion of the Colony are taken into consideration, 
itis a matter in no way surprising that there should be a 
very large preponderance of males in some of the rural 
districts. The industries of stock-raising and some forms 
of mining are entirely confined to males, and the nature of 
these pursuits removes the persons engaged therein from 
domestic life, so that over the large area of the Colony, 
devoted chiefly to the industries referred to, the number of 
females is notably small. 


The number of males in New South Wales has always 
exceeded the number of females. In the early days of the 
Colony’s history this excess was much more marked than is 
now found to bethecase. At the present time the propor- 
tion of males to females is as 54 to 46, and during the past 
twenty years the proportion has not differed to any extent 
from these figures. The excess of males is due entirely 
to immigration, and if the stream of immigrants to these 
shores were to cease the disparity between males and 
females would speedily disappear. The births of male 
children are more numerous than those of female children, 
usually about 6 per cent., but on the other hand the 
general death-rate of males is much higher, so that the 
annual net increase of males is only 17°1 per thousand as 
If there 


were no addition to the population from abroad there 


compared with 23°1 per thousand of females. 


would be an equality in the proportion of the sexes in 
about 27% years, starting with the present figures. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


{Melee Nise Ord Wsha, Iwis Olle. 


F the 608,003 males and 515,951 females, exclusive 
() of Aborigines, returned for at the Census of 1891, 
entries of ages appeared upon the schedules for 606,670 
males and 515,516 females, while for 1,333 males and 435 
females the ages were not stated. These latter were for 
the most part persons on board ship or casual visitors at 
hotels who were out of reach of inquiry when the omis- 
sion of the ages from the schedules was discovered. An 
inspection of the other particulars recorded about the 
persons whose ages were unstated enabled the broad dis- 
tinction of adults and children to be made. 
belonging to the latter category were ratably distributed 
amongst the ages under 21 years, while the remaining 
1,672 with unspecified ages were distributed amongst the 


The number 


ages from 21 to 70. 


One of the serious difficulties that confront the taker of 
a census is the obtaining of an absolutely correct return of 
ages. In stating this important particular many persons 
are careless, some do not remember, others are uncertain, 
others deliberately understate it, while some few, on the 
other hand, wilfully exaggerate their age, being desirous 
of appearing older than they really are. There is a marked 
tendency amongst people of all periods of life to return 
their age as being that of the nearest quinquennial or 
decennial period to what it actually is; thus, should a per- 
son be 28, 29, 31 or 32 years, there is a probability that he 
may state his age to be 80 years. An examination of the 
table showing each age will reveal the anomaly of the 
persons at decennial ages being ordinarily much more 


numerous than at periods immediately before or after— . 


thus, at the Census of 1891, at the age of 50 there were 
7,151 males ; at 49, only 4,535; and at 51, but 3,612; and 
similarly with the females. From this cause it is readily 
seen that the statement of population in individual ages is 
to acertain extent inaccurate ; and for the more important 
purposes to which the census of ages is put a correction 
must be applied to the actual census returns. This is a 
matter which will be further discussed in one of the 
subsequent chapters which treats of the data available for 


a life-table. 


(s) 


The number of persons of each age is given below, the 


unspecified ages, 1,768 in number, being distributed by a 


process of gradation already described. 


Population at each Year of | 


Age. 








Age. 
On anc 17,488 
| eee 16,380 
yr nerice 17,055 
Si csss- | O,050 
ae 16,197 
Besse | 10,404 
Gee sens 14,988 
7 ..s000| 14,564 
Since. 13,679 
Sear 13,546 
10 .| 18,591 
Lic 12,648 
1 racers 12,464 
DS eee ose 11,871 
io 11,766 
ROwescces 10,972 
16) 10,990 
17 10,428 
EO acces 10,646 
) ES eae 10,895 
20 ne 11,122 
A Rane 11,590 
23 ee 11,792 
Da cosee: 11,665 
1, Re 11,497 
ZDiaecaces 11,989 
AO pencricee 12,227 
27 11,823 
2 Ore ae 12,768 
A ETE e TT 10,945 
SOF 2s. 13,686 
See: 9,329 
Sore 10,381 
SS rece. 9,284 
Sa We cates 9,253 
SOs ences 9,655 
SB 8,847 
Bi ieee: 7,096 
OS icc cat 7,834 
se ears 6,806 
Aare es 9,471 
ci Rare 5,269 
eee 6,539 
AS 5,231 
BA cess 4,717 
ere 6,657 
46 ex... 5,543 
Cer 4,719 
aS 5,411 
7S ey 4,535 
SO eee. 7,151 
1) De aere 3,612 
OS se 4,402 
BB aes. 3,592 





17,141 
15,724 
16,423 
16,321 
15,745 
15,250 
14,759 
14,247 
13,685 
13,036 
13,450 
12,383 
12,267 
11,202 
11,565 
11,062 
11,020 
10,486 
10,817 
10,775 
10,784 
10,724 
10,746 
10,643 
| 10,236 

9,864 
9,909 
9,141 
9,675 
8,084: 
9,697 
6,285 
7,258 
6,689 
6,495 
6,070 
5,994 
4,921 
5,340 
4,785 
6,308 
3,491 
4,414 
3,909 
3,881 
4,289 
3,936 





3,427 | 


3.810 
3,029 
4,725 
2,197 
2,741 
2,396 








34,629 
32,104. 
33,478 
32,841 
31,942 
30,984: 
29,747 
28,811 
27,364 


26,582 | 


27,041 


25,031 | 


24,731 
22,578 
23,331 
22,034 
22,010 
20,914 


| 21,463 


21,670 


21,906 | 


22,314 


| 22.538 | 
| 22,308 | 
21,733 | 


21,853 


22,136 | 
| 20,964 | 
| 22,448 | 


19,029 
23,383 
15,614 
17,639 
15,973 
15,748 
15,725 
14,841 
12,017 
13,174 
11,591 
15,779 

8,760 
10,953 


9,140 | 
8.598 | 
10,946 | 


9,479 
8,146 
9221 


7,564 || 
11,876 | 


5,809 
7,143 
5,988 





| Age. 
Males. | Females.| Total. | 























Population at each Year of 


Age. 


2,603 
2,462 
2,666 
2,006 
2,091 
1,496 
2,684 
1,148 
1,351 
1,270 
1,224 
1,232 
1,043 
940 
910 
740 
1,164 
637 
758 
557 
542 


10 


Males, | Females.| Tctal. 


6,432 
6,323 
6,649 
5,068 
5,322 
4,003 
6,964 
3,218 
3,696 
3,213 
3,090 
3,215 
2,481 
2,262 
2,087 
1,765 
2,714 
1,589 
1,773 
1,347 
1,232 
1,364 
1,152 
851 
773 
600 
“785 
4AL 
386 
281 
274, 
223 
180 
136 
100 
66 
102 
51 
33 
18 


et 
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It may be worthy of note that the experience of the 
present New South Wales Census has been the experience 
of all other countries. The universal testimony of census- 
takers is that the self-recorded ages of a population are 
to a surprising degree inaccurate, and this inaccuracy is 
not confined to the adult ages, but is found in the state- 
ments relating to young children, one of the discrepancies 
in the ages being found in the figures which relate to infants 
under 5 years, in which period numerous obvious errors 
occur. The number of children living at particular ages as 
recorded in the census returns cannot be accepted without 
modification and correction. Inasmuch as births and deaths 
occur with fair regularity, it must of necessity happen that 
some children under one year of age, at the beginning of a 
year, will die during the course of that year, and that a 
smaller number will survive between the ages of one and 
two years, and of these survivors a still smaller number will 
The 


numbers as ascertained at the Census of 1891 do not follow 


be alive at the next year, and so on progressively. 


this simple and necessary law, but represent a distribution 
in age-periods of an infant population which could not 
possibly be brought about unless through an extraordinary 
mortality amongst children at the same year of age, or 
through an altogether unusual movement of population at 
the likeage. The fact is that there is a curious propensity 
on the part of those who supply information for the census 
schedules to return young children as being one year older 
than they really are. | 


late Professor Pell in the Census of 1871, and is also a 


This peculiarity was noted by the 


general experience. 


The following statement shows the difference between 
the estimate of the survivors among children under five 
years at different ages based on the records of births and 
deaths, and the numbers of the same ages recorded at the 
Census of 1891 :— 





Numbers as recorded at 
the Census. 


Estimate based on recorded 
births and deaths. 


Age-period. 





| Total. 

















M. | F. M. | F, | Total. 
Under one year 17,070 16,510 33,580 17,488 17,141 34,629 
Land under2..| 16,556 | 15,925} 32,481 || 16,880 | 15,724 32,104 
2 ands 16,184} 15,878 | 32,062 | 17,055 | 16,428 33,478 
3 ae 15,737 | 15,374] 31,111 || 16,520 | 16,821 82,841 
4 ak 15,311 | 14,831 | 30,142 || 16,197 m| 15,745 31,942 
Under 5 80,858 | 78,518 | 159,376 | 83, m0 | 81,354 | 164,994 
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As already pointed out, although the numbers of persons 
at different ages given by the census statement may not 
be absolutely accurate for progressive years, they are, not- 
withstanding, approximately correct if the ages are taken 
in groups of five or ten years, and it is chiefly in such groups 
that they will be referred to hereafter. 


The total number of centenarians returned for at the 
Census was only 19, and, limited though the number be, 
Vanity finds 
At one period of life there is 


it is in all probability an over-statement. 
expression in various ways. 
a marked tendency amongst a large class of persons to- 
wards the pretence that their age is less than is in reality 
the case, whilst in old age many are apt to display their 
vanity by laying claim to more years of life than have passed 
over their heads. If it were possible to look up the records 
of the births of the persons who have been returned as 
100 years old, or above that age, it is probable that in many 
instances it would be found that there has been much 
exaggeration. Such has certainly been the experience of 
other countries where the ages of self-styled centenarians 


have been investigated. 


At the date of the Census the Colony had just passed its 
103rd year, and the first child born in New South Wales 
of white parents saw the light on the 21st of January, 1788; 
nevertheless, it is highly improbable that any centenarian 
in the year 1891, wherever he resided, could have been a 
native of Australia. All the centenarians recorded at the 
Census were born out of Australia, consequently there was 
no possibility of checking the statement of their ages from 
the documents of registration ; nor, indeed, could such 
statements be checked, even with regard to Australian 
centenarians, had there chanced to have been any, unless 
their birth-date were of sufficient public interest to be noted 
in some contemporary despatch or private diary, as the 
deaths, and 
marriages was not made compulsory until the year 1856 ; 


system now pursued of registering births, 


before that period registration of these events was an affair 
peculiarly belonging to the functions of the clergy of the 
two or three recognised churches. 


The 19 persons of 100 years and upwards living in the 
Colony were as follow :— 


Age. Males. Females. Total. 
LOO VOAra rises sivesccescscese 5 2 7 
LOT, meessccecasnsetc: 2 2 
LOZ as ee 1 1 2 
108 Ser te eae 2 2 4 
TOL eee 1 0 l 
107 ee eee l 0 l 
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The number returned at 100 years, viz., 7, points strongly 
to the unreliable nature of the returns of ages of the very 
advanced in years. Indeed, the whole statement is too 
evidently built upon guesswork, and worthy of little, if of 
any, serious consideration. ‘Twelve of the reputed cen- 
tenarians were returned as having been born in Ireland, 
and seven in England; and twelve were enumerated as 
illiterate—an additional reason for looking with suspicion 


on their alleged ages. 


A convenient method of presenting the ages of the 
people is obtained by tabulating them in the five groups 
corresponding with the various periods of life, viz., infancy, 
school age, adolescence, adult life, and oldage. An adoption 
of this method exhibits the following results as ascertained 
at the Census of 1891 :— 














Males. Females. Total. 

Infants—under 4 yearS..............000 67,443 65,609 133,052 

School age—4 years and under 15... 150,548 = 147,589 298,137 
Adolescents—15 years and under 21 65,053 64,944 129,997 | 

21 years and under 40 ... 198,467 152,556 351,023 

Adults } 49 . GO... 97,322 65,877 163,199 

Old age—60 years and upwards....., 29,170 19,376 48,546 

EOCAL ssc ecesavaressain cosas 608,003 515,951 1,123,954 


The statutory school age comprises eight years, viz., six 
and under fourteen. Of thisage-period there were at the 
Census of 1891 : — 

Males. 


106,851 


Total. 
211,880 


Females. 


105,029 


WOMEN OF CHILD-BEARING AGES. 


The women of child-bearing ages at the Census of 1891 
numbered 289,503, according to the period usually taken, 
namely, that represented by the interval from 15 to 45 
years. Taking 15 years as the initial period of reproduc- 
tiveness, the following table exhibits the number of women 
of child-bearing ages in quinquennial groups for each of 


the four Censuses of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 


FEMALES OF CHILD-BEARING AGES. 














Ages. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

15 and under 20 ...... 17,201 21,554 37,6384 54,160 
20 5 2 1 ee 15,210 21,013 34,545 53,133 
25 e Oe 14,125 19,698 25,535 46,673 
30 ~ SOs ecens es 10,022 15,228 21,317 36,424 
35 re a0. 7,861 12,881 19,103 27,110 
40 ‘6 eee 7,574 9,490 15,3822 22,003 

POOR vices oireess 71,993 99,864 153,456 239,503 


This statement does not, however, represent the absolute 
facts of the case. Few women marry before the age of 
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18 years, and the three years preceding might reasonably 
be excluded from any comparisons regarding child-bearing 
women. The returns given elsewhere regarding conjugal 
condition show that at the date of the Census there were 
only 453 married women, including one widow, whose ages 
Adopting the period represented 
by the interval from 18 to 45 years, the women of child- 
bearing ages at each census, from 1861 to 1891, would be 


as follow :— 


were less than 18 years. 


Census. No. 
VSG der ea crccaso cee ce Coea ie se rece eneeae eee ue ke 61,672 
MS Hr ageesers eaneia ae Cuet vans sen ve danecneses tower es 86,932 
PSST Merce ergsncea ner cecumeneeatanececaeemcenes 130,876 
| RS) RRR SR a Se ey ye re ene 206,935 


The various questions relating to the conjugal condition 
of the population will be dealt with in another chapter ; it 
is, therefore, unnecessary to refer further to these matters 
in this place. 


SUPPORTING AND DEPENDENT AGES. 


Another view of the ages, besides the grouping according 
to life-periods, is the consideration of the population under 
heads of persons of supporting ages—from 15 to 65 years— 
and of dependent ages—that is, persons under 15 years and 
The number in each group at 
the census of 1891, excluding Aborigines, was as follows :— 


of 65 years and upwards. 




















Supporting ages— Males. Females. Total. 
15 years and under 65............ 373,346 291,054 664,400 
Dependent ages— 
Wnder'6 years crc scr vueeceas 217,991 213,198 431,189 
65 years and upwards............ 16,666 11,699 28, 365 
234,657 224,897 459, 554 


It is of course obvious that these divisions can be 
considered as approximate only, as some persons under 15 
years of age not only contributed to their own support, but 
to that of others ; and many above the age of 15 had not yet 
finished their education. Again, a certain number of men 
over 65 years of age continued to gain their own livelihood, 
whilst, on the other hand, very few women can be regarded 
as belonging to the supporting age who are so far advanced 
in life as the 65th year. It is noteworthy that of 8,507 
males and 3,933 females, in all 12,440 persons, in gaols, in 
benevolent asylums for the aged and infirm, in hospitals, 
in lunatic asylums, industrial schools, female refuges, 
reformatoriés; and training ships, inclusive of State 
children, 1,116 were males and 1,000 females under the age 
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of 15; and 1,649 were males and 445 females over the age 
of 65. Of these, again, 8 males and 2 females were of the 


age of 100 years and upwards. 


In the year 1861 the Colony contained 210,830 persons 
between the ages of 15 and 65 years. In 1871, this number 
had increased to 280,827; in 1881, to 480,280; and in 1891, 
to 658,853. These figures are in every case exclusive of 
persons on shipboard. As it is quite an exceptional thing 
for women to work for money wages, only those females 
accounted for in the occupations tabulation might be 
considered as self-supporting, wives and female relatives 
domestically engaged being regarded as dependents. This 
has been done in the presentation of the figures which are 
next given, but the more reasonable view of taking all 
women of ages from 15 to 65 as being of supporting ages 
will be reverted to in subsequent tables, for it can rightly 
be assumed that the non-receipt of money wages is not a 
positive, or indeed any proof, that a person is necessarily 
a dependent. 


The occupations followed by women may be assumed to 
embrace the ages ranging from 15 to 65 years, those engaged 
in earning their own livelihood before the age of 15 years 
being insignificant in number, while the age of 65 may be 
taken as the extreme limit of remunerative exertion of 
females. The following statement represents the males of 
supporting ages in the following groups, viz. :—Adolescents, 
15 years and under 21; adults of mature age, 21 to 40 ; 
and from 40 to 60; and finally, adults of advanced age, 60 
to 65; together with the females returned as self- 
supporting :— 











Males. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

15 and under 21... 20,090 24,895 45,350 64,496 
21 3 40... 66,145 82,790 123,194 194,754 
40 3 60... 35,390 45,670 67,827 96,395 
60 yp 65... 4,530 6,076 8,280 12,466 
126,155 159,431 244,651 368, 111 

Females returned — 
as self-supporting... 28,806 36,373 54,963 89,502 
POURM Ss sce cers 154,961 195,804 299,614 457,613 


The significance of these figures will be best appre- 
ciated when read with the subjoined tables, which exhibit 
for each census year the percentage at each age-period of 
males of supporting ages to the total number of such males, 
and to the total population; the percentage of females 
returned in the table of occupations as being employed to 
the number of females between 15‘ and 65 Years, and to 
the total population; and the total number of males of 
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supporting ages, and females returned as employed, to the 
total population :— 


Males. 1861. | 1871. | 


1881. | 1891. 








Percent- | Percent- | Percent- | Peicent- 
age to totaljage to totaljage to total/age to total 
'number of | number of | number of | number of 


















































Age-periods. males of | males of | males of | males of 
supporting |supporting supporting |supportin 
ages. ages. | ages. ages. 
Years— 
POTANIC UNGCh 2lwen haere 15°93 15°61 1854 17°52 
ye ee ince 52:43 | 51°93 50°36) 52°91 
40 . GOD escanees cares! 28°05 28°65 27°72 26°19 
60 3 GOI ceunsmicess 3°59 3°81 3°38 3°38 
Classes. 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 
Per cent. | Per cent. |} Per cent. | Per cent. 

Total number of males of sup- 

porting ages to total num- 

ber of males in the Colony 

exclusive of shipping 64°15 | 58°36 59°96 61°08 
Total number of females re-| - | 

turnedas employed to total | 

number of women in the 

Colony of from 15 to 65 

WVCATS Wave ccne cee cccuseucceteosecs 34°02 29°96 | 29°61 30°78 
Women returned as employed | 

to the total female popu- 

lation exclusive of shipping} 18°91 15°93 16°15 17°36 
Males of supporting ages and 

women returned as em- 

ployed to total population.| 44°41 39°04 | 40°04 40°92 








The great majority of women engaged in earning their 
own livelihood resided in and around Sydney ; and such as 
are returned under the heading of ‘“ Occupations”’ will be 
under review in the chapter dealing with that subject. In 
the following tables females are included with males of 
similar age-periods, and are regarded as being self-sup- 
porting, for the reason already adverted to. 


The full meaning of the statement dealing with the dis- 
tribution of males and females between the ages of 15 and 
65 years becomes apparent by a consideration of the figures 
appended relating to the area of the five districts over 
which the distribution took place, viz. :— 


Population between 
15 and 65 years, 


Districts. Area in males and females 
sq. miles, in 1891. 
Metropolitan Division .. ....... 791 260,728 
MNO: COGSUseccisccosstececdeicsceceace ses 29,793 148,886 
The Table-land: occ. ccccscecocesacsscs 60,450 138,980 
The Western Slope................5. 87,163 70,945 
The Western Plains .. ........0.0: 135, 858 39,314 
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18,413; and in 1891 the numbers were, respectively, 
431,056 and 28,341. The following statement exhibits the 
males and females of the two classes of ages, grouped 
according to the natural periods of life :— 


The massing of population on the sea-coast, and more 
particularly in the metropolitan district, and the extra- 
ordinary disproportion between the sexes in the more 
remote settlements can best be shown by grouping the 
figures under their separate years in the districts above 





































































































ee nen ‘ MALES. 
quoted, in which territorial divisions comparisons of a 1861. 1871. 1881. on 
different character have been already made. Adopting | Oand under 4 years... 22,762 33,869 45,130 67,416 
this method the following results are obtained :— 4 5 15, 44,258 72,609 106,643 150,488 
1861. Total under 15 years... 67,020 106,478 151,773 217,904 
Persons between 15 and 65 years. 65 and upwards ........ 3,471 7,284 11,566 16,649 
Districts. Melee: Females. Total. 70, 49] ll 3,762 163, 339 234,553 
The Metropolitan Division ... 31,792 33,716 65,508 
The: Coast: asrcewercusercis-< 32,823 26,329 59,152 eee 
ENG LODIG-1ANG ciccesccs ness cceers 43,280 19,803 63,083 - 
The Western Slope... 16,969 4,532 21,501 Oand under 4 years... 22,324 33,033 44,044 65,597 
The Western Plains ............ 1,291 295 1,586 4 ” 15, 43,826 70,525 103,781 = 147,595 
S 5 é RA » 4 
The males and females for the same age-period, arranged BIST ee hee ei Te a 
: Sie 65 and upwards ......... 1,479 3,432 6,847 11,692 
according to districts for the year 1871 were as follow :— ae dic Ee 
1871 67,629 106,990 154,622 224,844 
Persons between 15 and 65 years. 
ie See ToraL. 
— fe ae ae mee pacers O and under 4 years... 45,086 66,902 89,174 133,013 
‘he Metropolitan Division... 42, m3) yf 4 9 aS 9 
Tho Coast ..ccsccsssssssscsssseees 37,223 32,275 69,498 nae ee EN RS 
The Table-land .......cccessees 57,230 33,829 91,059 Total under 15 years... 133,170 210,036 299,548 431,056 
The Western Slope ccovccccccce 18,294 8,396 26,690 65 and upwards ee 4, 950 10,716 18,413 28,341 
The Western Plains ............ 4,535 1,328 5,863 
138,120 220,752 317,961 459,397 
As already pointed out, the figures relating to ages | Females between the 
aes ne * f ; ages of 15 and 65 
according to territorial divisions for the Census of 1881 are years not returned 
not obtainable, owing to the destruction by fire of the in the occupations 
‘ ey table as being em- 
census records deposited in the Garden Palace building. DIOVEC eresccrcra cea: 55,869 85,023 130,666 201,240 
lati ales and females of supporting Total number of de- 
The figures relating to males a Pe ae pendents wc. sess 193,989 305,775 448,627 660,637 
ages for the Census of 1891 are given below :— Malesof supportingages 126,155 159,431 244,651 368,111 
1891 Females returned in the 
Paras between 15 and 65 years vathed 8 ations table as 
Sani ala being employed...... 28,806 36,373 54,963 89,502 
Districts Males. Females. Total. R 
a Sei ie Population of the Colony 
The Metropolitan Division 134,110 126,618 260,728 exclusive of shipping 348,950 501,579 748,241 1,118,250 
TRG COGRG caccatessccciicnedecst 83,195 65,691 148,886 re ees 
The: Table-IANG....cccsccsrsce 78,457 60,523 138,980 
The Western Slope ........ 44,763 26,182 70,945 In distributing males and females of dependent ages in 
The Western Plains......... 27,586 11,728 39,314 territorial divisions, it is more convenient to consider them 


in two classes, viz., those under 15 years of age, comprising 
infants and children of school age, and those of 65 years 
and upwards, comprising adult males and females in the 
decline of life. Dependent ages under 15 years for the 
Censuses of 1861, 1871, and 1891, are submitted in the 
subjoined tables :— 


Before taking into consideration the bearing of the fore- 
going tables, it will be desirable to pass in review the 
figures setting forth the persons of what are termed the 
dependent ages, arranged in a similar manner. ‘This class 
comprises infants, those under 4 years of age; children of 
school age, viz., of 4 years and under 15; and adults of 








: 1861. 
old age, viz., 65 years and upwards. Persons below 15 years. 
——— Se — 

In the year 1861 the Colony contained 133,170 males and ieee POE ae 
females under the age of 15 years, and 4,950 of 65 years The Metropolitan Division 20,890 21,268 42,158 
and upwards ; in 1871 the former class numbered 210,036, ae wee site See See oat pip 
; AG Dable-land caccccsctsctens 05 5,892 
and the latter 10,716 ; in 1881 the persons under 15 years The Weetemisione (ee 3711 3. 467 7,178 
of age numbered 299,548, and those over 65 years The Western Plains ......... 217 212 429 
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The males and females for the same age-period arranged 
according to districts for the year 1871 were as follow:— 











1871. 
Persons below 15 years. 
nC oo — 
Districts, Males. Females. Tctal. 
The Metropolitan Division 30,805 30,544 61,349 
WNe-Coast soc eek 31,929 30,896 62,825 
The Table-land ............... 34,370 33,034 67,404 
The Western Slope ......... 8,241 7,936 ilo Ha iy fy 
The Western Plains ......... 1,133 1,148 2.201 


Detailed figures for the year 1881 cannot be given for the 
reason already explained. 


The figures relating to males and females under the age 
of 15 years for the last Census were as follow :— 











1891. 
Persons below 15 years. 

aaa - aaa oN 

Districts. Males. Females. Total. 

The Metropolitan Division 77,067 77,098 154,165 
Ene: Goast vec. eeeeeeee 56,535 54,270 110,805 
The Table-land ............... 53,066 51,441 104,507 
The Western Slope ......... 22,094 21,615 43,709 
The Western Plains ......... 9,142 8,728 i7,870 


The males and females of the second class of dependent 
ages, viz., those of 65 years and upwards, for the three 
Censuses of 1861, 1871, and 1891, were as follow :— 








1861. 
Persons of 65 years and upwards. 
a > SSN 
Districts. Males. Females. Total. 
The Metropolitan Division 1,092 684 1,776 
The Coast c...c-coeu eee 1,140 502 1,642 
The Table-land ............... 1,030 265 1,295 
The Western Slope ......... 202 27 229 
The Western Plains .. ...... a — ] 8 
1871 
The Metropolitan Division 2,306 1,437 3,743 
NG: COBB cones cocacncr ore icence ane 2,116 1,109 3,225 
The Table-land _..... ...........5 2,324 748 3,072 
The Western Slope............... 484 130 614 
Tne Western Plains ............ o4 8 62 
1891 
The Metropolitan Division 5,808 5,019 10,827 
ENG CORRE oe ostee reek eee 3,791 3,020 6,811 
The Table-land......... Dae eecelneae 4,549 2,737 7,286 
The Western Slope............... 1,907 764 2,671 
The Western Plains ............ 594 152 746 


Throughout these tables one characteristic is noteworthy, 
namely, that the increase of area with respect to districts 
from east to west, is accompanied, not only by a decrease of 
population, but by a correspondingly increasing dispropor- 
In 1861 the district classed 
for purposes of comparison in former chapters as the 


tion between males and females. 


metropolitan contained 81,792 males of supporting age; 
the coastal district, 32,823; the table-land, 43,280; the 
western slope, 16,969 ; and the western plains, 1,291. The 
number of males between 15 and 65 years throughout the 
whole Colony was 126,155. 
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In the metropolitan district in 1861, as at the succeeding 
census, the females between the ages of 15 and 65 out- 
numbered the males, the former being as over 106 to 100 
of the latter. In the other districts, however, the reverse 
was the case, and the great preponderance of males 
accentuates the pioneer nature of settlement which then 
took place, even at so recent a date as 1861. In this 
year the males of supporting ages in the coastal district 
were 1,031 in excess of those in the metropolitan division, 
and in the table-land 11,488 in excess of those in the 
metropolitan division. This was due to the extraordinary 
expansion of the mining interests that took place about 
this time, which drew away from the capital many of the 
able-bodied men, and necessarily occasioned an excess of 
women in and about Sydney. Since the discovery of gold 
in 1851, the census year of 1861 ranked third in yield and 
value of the precious metal. The year preceding was one 
marked by many discoveries; among others, of the rich 
fields of the Snowy River, Lambing Flat, and Burrangong, 
to which a great “rush” took place in the early part of 1861, 
and caused, consequently, an exodus of the male popula- 
tion of the working ages from the settled country on the 
eastern coast. It was in the central and southern districts 
that the increase of male population of supporting ages 
occurred, and in the year 1861 mainly in the central. 


In 1871 the coastal district fell short of the metropolitan 
in the number of males of supporting age by 4,926; but in 
the table-land the males at this period of life outnumbered 
those in the metropolitan district by 15,081. In 1891 
the metropolitan district held the first place by several 
thousands, both in males and females. The central divisions 
of the coast, the table-land, and the western slope were 
more populous in 1861 than either the northern or southern 
divisions. 
slope contained nearly 3,000 more males of supporting age 


In 1871 the southern portion of the western 


than the central division, a superiority it has maintained 
to the present time. 


The proportion per cent. of females between the ages 
of 15 and 65 to males of the same period of life is shown 
in the following statement :— 


Districts. 1861. 1871. 1891. 
Metropolitan Division..........., 106.1 1081 94°4 
Phe: Coast ccnccsercscscasee ne 80°2 86°7 79°0 
The Table-land ..............ses0e 45°8 59:1 77°1 
The Western Slope ..... .......0. 26°7 45°9 58°5 
The Western Plains ............ 22°9 29°3 42°5 
‘Phe Colony (sccsaacerceosseess core 67°1 76°1 79°0 


The foregoing figures are not to be taken as explicatory 
of the proportion of females of supporting age to males of 


the same class. The table deals only with the proportion 
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of the one sex to the other with regard to a certain 
age-period, which in the case of males is designated the 
supporting age. 

The proportion of females between the ages of 15 and 
65 years to the males of supporting ages throughout the 
Colony for the four censuses is shown in the following 
statement. The figures for 1881 are only approximate on 
account of the shipping, which was not taken in ages, 
being deducted en bloc from the persons of supporting ages. 


Females 


Males of Proportion 


Census. supporting Coco ere per cent. of 
ages. 15 aay 65 years. Females to Males. 
BOO Lies saudia reenact 126,155 84,675 67°1 
POT ccc eee 159,431 121,396 76'1 
EBB Lr erocea caster cr ae ne 244,651 185,629 75°9 
fee rrr oni rererce 368,111 290,742 79:0 


The proportion per cent. of females between the ages of 
O and 15 years, and of 65 years and upwards to males of 
the same periods of life for the whole Colony since the 
census of 1861 is presented in the following statement :— 


Proportion per cent. 
NX 


~ 














Census. Females to Rermalenta 
Males under Males 65 
15 years. years & upwards. 
WOOL cobveveroced cewecvece Damenees 98°7 42°6 
| hoy @l Ree eer re eraser ae Caen 97°3 47°1 
MBO cc catneecontek cose ceer sence 97°4 59:2 
1 R350) pee SR eet Re er a 97°8 A0°2 


The supporting and dependent ages for the Colony for the 
four censuses are exhibited in the following table, the females 
from 15 to 65 years being taken as of supporting ages :— 


Persons of Persons of 























Census. Age-period. supporting ages. | dependent ages. 
1861... Males between 15 and 65 years 1267 VOD 20 eee a 
Females _,, ne PP - 84° O70 ee eer 
Children under 15 years........{ =... 133,170 
Males and females 65 years and 
UPWALGG cos susersderieceyeccccesnlio et ecacs 4,950 
210,830 138, 120 
1871...| Males between 15 and 65 years 159;481 °°) ~~ a. 
Females ,, aA me 121,896 | . ...... 
Children under 15 years.........) wee 210,036 
Males and females 65 years 
BHC UD WALGS <.ccssccissesseccosl |) estes 10,716 
280,827 220,752 
1881...| Males between 15 and 65 years 2E4 OO nr eencc.s 
Females _,, *% - 185,629 | —.nasece 
Children under 15 years.........) © ...... 299,548 
Males and females 65 years 
ANd UPWALAS ......cceseeers a) eee 18,413 
430,280 317,961 
1891...) Males between ¥ and 65 years 368,111 | —...... 
Females _,, Ss a : 290,742 | 
Children under l5%years .......) 00 kes, 431,056 
Males and females 65 years 
BUG WALOS ssi essecestssskeos|) esau 28,341 
658,853 459,397 


a 
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The males of supporting ages and the females between 
15 and 65 years, formed the following percentage of the 
total number of males and females in the Colony at each 


of the four periods reviewed :— 


Percentage of supporting ages 
to total males and females in 


Census. the Colony. 
re aa 
Males. Females. 
VSG es civiovcunicstiterccrwesicrcs 64°15 55°60 
US Ph eovacteenwenCuceneee ee cene 58°36 53°15 
LEG Licceanesssecsndtesesan cceues 59°96 54°55 
DOO Lecce scsan secre sat ect mance 61°08 56°39 


The proportion of supporting ages and of the total 
number of dependents to the whole population of the 
Colony for the four periods was as follows :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Males of supporting ages ......... 36°15 31°79 32°70 32°92 
Females between 15 and 65 years 24°27 24°20 24°81 26°00 
Males and females of 65 years 
ANG Up WArasers ccs css rer 1°42 2°14 2°46 2°53 
Children under 15 years ......... 38°16 41°87 40°03 38°55 


If the males of supporting ages for each period be 
compared with all the other persons in the Colony, accord- 
ing to territorial divisions the following results will be 














obtained :— 

Proportion of all other persons in each 
district to each male of supporting ages. 
= eat aan 

Division. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Metropolitan  ........csssseeees 2°44 2°63 2°17 
COBBGirincetecccsvattccesenccr crys 2°30 2°64 2°20 
Wableslanaiyccees scarce: 1°32 1°82 2°20 
Western Slopec..cscssscuccsess 0°70 1°38 1°62 
Wreestern: Plains: 22. ccccscsee: 0°57 0'Sl ee 1:10 
ihe: Colony enerct.ssccacesee aes Lae 2°15 2°06 2°04 


The males of supporting ages were higher in proportion 
to the remainder of the population of the Colony in 1861 
than at any subsequent census, and the highest proportion 
for any division in that year was that for the newly-settled 
The year 1871 
had a higher proportion of dependent persons to males of 


squatting districts of the western plains. 


supporting ages than any of the four Census years, and in 
the Metropolitan and coastal districts the males of working 
ages were as 100 to 263 of the rest of the people—a pro- 
portion not equalled in any other district. 


MALES OF MILITARY AGE. 


The age-period at which the first call to defend the 
Colony against invaders would be made upon its male - 
inhabitants is from 20 to 40. This period is termed the 
military age, and making no allowance for incapacity on 


account of sickness, lack of development, insanity, acci- 
dent, etc., the fighting strength of New South Wales, 
according to the Census of 1891, was 209,589 of all males 
of soldiers’ ages. 


According to the statistical records of 
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1891 the actual number of men enrolled in the regular 
military force was 633, while the partially-paid volunteer 
force numbered 9,805, and the naval forces and ordnance 
department 703—hence the total strength of all arms of 
defence was 11,141, or 5°3 per cent. of the total number 
capable of bearing arms according to the last census. It 
must, however, be remembered that this number contained 
some young men under 20 years of age, and middle-aged 
and elderly men who had passed the service limit. The 
numbers submitted as representative of males of military 
age are in any case purely arbitrary, as in the event of a 
national crisis, such as that experienced by France in the 
war of 1870, every male capable of bearing arms from 15 
to 60 would be pressed into military service. In some 
European countries the defence force against invasion is 
supposed to include every male of whatever age capable of 
bearing arms, the only exemption being physical disability. 


MALES OF VOTING AGE. 


There were at the time of taking the Census 320,264 
males in the Colony who had attained political age, viz., 
21 years and upwards. The voters on the electoral roll 
by whom the fifteenth Parliament of New South Wales 
was returned on the 14th July, 1891, numbered 305,456, 
and of this number 30,554 were plural or non-residential 
voters. 
a person was required to be qualified in respect either of 
manhood or of property. The qualification for the first 


was personal residence in an electorate for six months pre- 


To be entitled to have his name placed on the roll 


vious to the collection of the roll, and for the second, owner- 
ship of a freehold or leasehold in any electorate for six 
months previous to the collection of the roll to the clear 
value of £100; or to the receipt, at the time and for six 
months preceding, of rents and profits of the annual value 
of £10, accruing from freehold or leasehold property ; or 
to the occupancy for six months previous to the collection 
of the roll of a house, warehouse, office, shop, room, or 
building, either with or without land attached, of the 
annual value of £10; or to the possession for the same 
period of a Crown lease or license for pastoral purposes 
within an electoral district. Thus a person holding free- 
hold or leasehold property in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions in more than one electorate was entitled 
to the exercise of the franchise in all the electorates in 
which the said property was situated. On the other hand, 
the franchise could not be exercised by lunatics, State- 
aided paupers, convicts guilty of treason, felony, or other 
infamous crimes, who were not either freely or condi- 
tionally pardoned, or who had not satisfied their sentences, 
fully-paid members of the military or naval forces, police 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


magistrates, and the whole police service, including the 


Inspector-General. Members of volunteer or militia 
corps were, however, entitled to the franchise. 
perty qualification was abolished by the Electoral Act of 
1893, and several modifications were made respecting the 


extension of the franchise to those previously excluded 


The pro- 


from the exercise of the privilege. Making every allow- 
ance for the provisions of the Act in force when the Census 
of 1891 was taken, under which Act also the elections to 
the fifteenth Parliament took place, the following state- 
ment is representative of the difference between the 
number of males of political age, and the actual number 


entitled to vote at that period :— 





Males of political age at the Census of 1891...... 0 ......., 320, 264 
Voters on tne: Olle (LOO li) teacceneaceen raat ecnce vaistts 305,456 274.902 
Non-residential or property votes ............ss008 30,554 : 
No. of males of political age not in the possession 
OL the franCMisGr eons ecaccarececst asc esice sine mer sain eee 45,362 
Of these the following were not entitled to vote, 
Viz. :— 
UN AUICH arse eee cscta sence condi acomeonerccce aes 1,834 
Dbale-AlGOd PAUDErS: ....sscu cn scctsasenscese tes 2,103 
Convicts;etc:, In: PaOls fo2 co casnss secre eee 2,069 
Fully-paid members of the naval and 
MILUGATY TONCOS cevccoa tna. seer esacsanre tes 957 
Police magistrates ......... SeManenn oN ees Sonar ee 76 
Pheentire Police 16rcer s,s .cssncrsneassasecensens 1,621 
8,660 
No. of adults not having votes.. ...........-0..00.0. 36,702 


In the table just given the number of voters on the roll 
at the Census is set down as 305,456, and of these 30,554, 
or almost exactly 10 per cent. were non-residential or pro- 
perty voters, so that 274,902 was the number of persons 
The total 
number of adult males was 320,264, and thus only 86 per 


who had votes in respect only of their manhood. 


cent. had their names on the electoral rolls. 


A still further reduction must, however, be made from 
the 36,702 just given, on account of aliens, who, under the 
Constitution, are not entitled to vote. Such persons 
numbered 29,539, which, being subtracted from the number 
of adults not having votes, leaves 7,163 as representing the 
number of persons disfranchised by neglect on their own 
part, or on the part of the collector, or by reason of their 
unsettled life. 
the Colony, the nomadic character of many occupations 


Considering the conditions of existence in 


followed by an important section of the community, and 
the tramps and vagabonds which necessarily form part of 
the population, as in every other country in the world, the 
total number of persons disfranchised cannot be considered 
excessive: indeed, the electoral rolls show, on the con- 
trary, evidence of the care and labour which have been 
expended on their compilation. 











DIAGRAM SHEWING THE 


AGES OF THE PEOPLE 


AT DATES OF THE 


CENSUSES or 1861, 71 81 & 91 
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THE AGES OF THE PEOPLE. 


In the cities, where there were to be found a great number 
of aliens and foreigners not naturalised, inmates of gaols, 
hospitals, and lunatic asylums, the whole of the fully-paid 
naval and military forces, most of the police service 
concentrated at centres of administration, and many 
travellers whose business or pleasure precluded the possi- 
bility of their fulfilling the residential condition for the time 
required by the Act, the number of voters on the roll 
necessarily fell greatly below the numbers of males of 
political age, notwithstanding the existence of a strong 
property vote in such localities. In the remote pastoral 
districts, again, where nearly all the labour employed is of 
a nomadic nature, a similar discrepancy is to be noted. The 
settled farming districts, on the contrary, presented nearly 
equal figures for the males of political age and the number 
of voters on the rolls, while in the mining centres the 
number of voters generally fell considerably below the 


number of males of political age. 


Aars oF IMMIGRANTS. 


It is important to know whether the accession of popula- 
tion which the Colony receives from Great Britain, Ireland, 
and other European countries comprises persons of ages at 
which they are likely to prove profitable citizens. The 
immigration returns do not afford information of this 
character, hence recourse must be had to the particulars re- 
specting ages as returned at the Census. If to the estimated 
number of survivors after the lapse of ten years there be 


added the estimated number of those born during the same 


period and then surviving, the difference between the total 
thus obtained and the population of 1891 would approxi- 


mately represent the increment due to excess of immigration | 


since the preceding Census. The results of such a computa- 
tion are shown in the subjoined table, but itis important to 
remember that the figures are not given as in any way 
exact, since it is obvious that the materials on which an 


exact computation might be based are wanting; but they 
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may be accepted as illustrating the proportion at the re- 
spective age-periods of those born in countries other than 
New South Wales, arriving in the Colony since the Census 
of 1881, and recorded at the last Census :— 








Ages in 1891. Males. Females. Total. 
Under5; years ccs. ncsuvseste ses 2,793 2,824 5,617 
5 years and under 10 ......... 7,086 6,832 13,918 

10) ee iGheee. 10,150 9,787 19,937 
15 oc = DO eae Nein 5,458 6,288 11,746 
20 ve DO mreietvers 14,136 10,970 25,106 
25 3 5 BOR wcce 235020 10,431 33,751 
30 5 - BO nee retees 14,168 3,571 17,739 
35 ms 5 AQ eer eesets 7,734 3,245 10,979 
_ 40 a” a AD aioe. 4,592 2,466 7,058 
45 - - BO core PATE Y| 1,399 4,136 
50 *9 or Dies caeece 1,941 1,316 3,257 
55 7 99 GO Re cevnecs $63 621 1,484 
60 9 FP Gi ccreess 735 705 1,440 
65 a oA ({ Umer rere 949 715 1,664 
70 a5 39 Oia aks 485 417 902 
baer et. eee 837 486 1,323 
80 ¥ ae SOR cece. 382 251 633 
85 years and upwards ......... 302 193 495 
98, 668 62,517 161,185 


The figures just given represent the ages of those who 
came to the Colony during the ten years from 1881 to 1890 
surviving at the date of the Census. It would be probably 
a fair assumption that the majority of the persons referred 
to arrived when they were some six years or so younger 
than when their ages were recorded, and it would appear 
that the great bulk of immigrants who arrived were con- 
siderably under twenty-five years of age, and therefore at a 
time of life when they would be most useful to the Colony 
as settiers, and most likely to receive readily the impress 
of their Australian surroundings. 


A peculiarity of the returns is the number of aged persons 
who took up their residence in New South Wales; these for 
the most part had their passage paid to the Colony by sons 
and daughters who, immigrating some years before, were 
fortunate in acquiring the means, and were evidently dis- 
posed to share their fortune with their parents. 





(t) 
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CHAPTER xt, 


STATISTICS OF AGE AND EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


EATHS have been subject to registration since the 
year 1856, when the present Registration Act 

came into operation. The number of deaths at various 
ages, taken in conjunction with the number of persons 
living at each period of life as disclosed by the Census, 
forms the basis of a calculation which gives the length 
Not 


that the exact age to which any given individual will 


of time people of any age may be expected to live. 


attain can be determined, but by taking a number of 
persons at any given age, the average duration of life 
beyond that age may be estimated; and it is as certain 
that some will outlive the period of life set down in the 
table, as it is that some will not survive to reach it. 
The idea is clearly expressed by the saying of Babbage, 
who wrote that nothing was more uncertain than the 
duration of life when the maxim was applied to the 
individual, but that there were few things less subject to 
fluctuation than the duration of life in a multitude of 
individuals. It is on this principle that annuities and life 
assurances can be made the subject of definite and exact 
calculation, the final results being found to vary within 


very narrow limits. 


The first life-table owed its invention to the necessity 
which existed for estimating the value of life contingencies, 
particularly in the form of annuities—a species of .invest- 
ment which became very popular some two centuries ago. 
But a life-table has other uses. By its means the progress 
of medicine considered as the art of prolonging life may be 
ascertained, as also the practical results of the increasing 
attention bestowed upon public health and sanitation. In 
England it is possible to take the comparison back forty 
years, during which period there has been so great an 
improvement in the public health that the expectation of 
life at birth has been advanced a year and a quarter for 
males and two years and a half for females, as witness 
Dr. Farr’s first life-table, and the subsequent table com- 


piled by Dr. Ogle. 


A life-table professes to exhibit the number of persons 
out of a given number—ordinarily 100,000—who may be 
expected to survive at the end of each year, beginning with 
birth, or year 0, and proceeding onwards until the last 
person has been counted out. As a complement it shows 
also the number who may be expected to die in the course 
ofa year, and the mean after-lifetime of persons at each 
completed year of life. This last is what is usually called 
the expectation of life, and is so termed in the life-table 


which will be found in this chapter. 


Dr. Farr designated the life-table a biometer, and speaks 
of it as being of equal importance in all inquiries which 
concern themselves with questions affecting human life, 
medical progress, and sanitary improvements, with the 
barometer, the thermometer, and similar instruments 
employed in investigating the data allied to physical con- 
ditions, and as being also the keystone or pivot of the 
whole science of life assurance. For even supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that an insurance society had 
empirically arrived at an equitable rate of premium for 
assuring lives, the mortality or life-table would still be 
needed to ascertain the value of such premiums for a 
prospective term of years as against the value of the 
sums assured thereby, so that a statement of assets and 
liabilities might be periodically prepared, for without 
such knowledge a division of “profits” would be im- 
possible. In fact, the life-table is absolutely essential 
for the “solution of all questions depending on the 


duration of human life.” 


Halley, the illustrious astronomer and the intimate 
friend of Newton, was the inventor of the life-table, an 
account of which is to be found in the seventeenth volume 
of the transactions of the Royal Society of London for 
the year 1693. 
mortality of mankind, drawn from various tables of the 


The table is termed “an estimate of the 


births and funerals in the City of Breslau, with an 











STATISTICS.OF AGE AND EXPECTATION @F LIFE. 


attempt to ascertain the price of annuities upon lives.” 
The English Registrar-General’s report for 1843, says 
of Halley’s compilation :—“ By this simple and elegant 
table, the mean duration of human life, uncertain as it 
appears to be, and as it is with reference to individuals, 
can be determined with the greatest accuracy in nations, 
or in still smaller communities. I refer to the form, and 
not to the mode of construction, which has been since 


~ ”? 
greatly improved. 


Previous to the publication of Halley’s life-table, owing 
to the ignorance prevailing as to the duration of life, 
annuities were granted at the same rate to persons of every 
age; and he was the first to point out “the advantage of 
young lives over those in years, a life of ten years being 
almost worth thirteen and a half years’ purchase, whereas 
one of thirty-six is worth eleven.” 


Deparcieux in 1746 published tables of the lives of 
French annuitants, monks, and nuns, under the title of 
“ Wssati sur les Probabilités de la Durée dela Vie Humaine ;”’ 
and Dr. Price in 1783 constructed a correct life-table from 
the population and deaths in Sweden and Finland. This 
was the first national life-table ever made, and in the 
opinion of actuaries redounds much more to the author’s 
fame than the Northampton table of mortality, so-called, 
which, founded upon the misapplication of an hypothesis, 
never represented the mortality of Northampton, or of any 
other community, and marked a retrogressive step after 
the appearance of the essay and tables of Deparcieux. 


Dr. Heysham in 1779 and 1787 made two enumerations 
of the population of Carlisle and its environs, with the 
deaths in nine years. On these was calculated by Mr. 
Milne the Carlisle table, in which the mean population was 
ascertained to be 8,177, and the deaths 1,840. Mr. Milne 
has described in an article on annuities in the “ Encyclo- 
peedia Britannica,” published in 1831, the care with which 
the observations were taken, and the method employed in 
the construction of this celebrated table, which was the 
first correct representation of the vitality of any portion 
of the English population. Milne writes:—“ Although 
the data necessary for determining the law of mortality 
among the people, and the value of pecuniary interests 
dependent upon the continuance or failure of human life, 
cannot be obtained without the active concurrence of many 
persons of influence and authority, yet for all the tables 
containing information of that kind relative to this 
country, and published before the year 1829, the public 
were indebted to the zeal and industry, and the separate 


efforts of a few individuals. But in March, 1819, Mr. 
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Finlaison was appointed by Government, with all the aids 
they could afford him, including proper assistants, and 
access to the registers of the nominees in tontines, and 
others on whose lives annuities had been granted by 
Government for more than 100 years before, in which 
registers the exact ages at which the annuitants were 
nominated, and those at which they died, were stated. 
Thus the data not otherwise accessible being provided, 
and the labour lessened by the number of calculators 
employed, the expense also being defrayed by the public, 
at the end of ten years, viz., in March, 1829, Mr. 
Finlaison made a report to the Lords of the Treasury, 
which was printed by order of the House of Commons, 
and in tables filling fifty folio pages shows the rates of 
mortality and the values of annuities on single lives at 
all ages, among many different classes of annuitants, 
both separate and combined, the sexes being generally 
distinguished both in exhibiting the law of mortality and 
the value of annuities.” 


In 1834 the Equitable Assurance Society published an 
abstract of the accumulated facts in their archives, from 
which Mr. Morgan deduced a table of mortality. The 
example of this association was followed by the Amicable 
Society. These abstracts distinguished the persons who 
entered at each year of age, a point which was neglected in 
Mr. Finlaison’s tables, although the granting of annuities 
calculated on the lives of persons, sick or healthy, to 
selected persons in health, particularly at advanced ages, 
has since been found to be a matter of supreme importance 
from a pecuniary point of view. 


The civic authorities of Glasgow, at the suggestion 
of Dr. Cleland, enumerated the ages of the people of 
that city in 1881, and the registration of deaths was 
so complete that Mr. Milne was enabled to construct 
a table of mortality from observations made in the ten 
years, 1820-1830. These observations were of the greatest 
value for the purpose of constructing a true table. Prior 
to the appearance of Dr. Farr’s-first English table, pub- 
lished in 1843, Sweden was the only nation for which 
tables of this kind had been constructed upon correct 
and scientific principles. France had at that time no 
accurate life-table, nor had the data from which a 
life-table could be constructed, viz., the ages of the living 
and the dying, then been published; Duvillard, however, 
stated that his table, used in the French life offices 
of the period, and printed in the yearly issues of the 
“Annuaire de France,” was founded on 100,542 deaths 
at different ages, in different parts of France, among a 
population of 2,920,672. Concerning the data he is not 
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very communicative. The mean expectation of life at birth 
in France, based solely on the ages at death, and not on 
the ages of persons dead and surviving at different periods 


of life, was according to Duyvillard’s table only 28°76 years. | 


The duration of life then appeared to be longer in England 
than in any other country, the lives of Frenchmen twelve 
years shorter than the lives of Englishmen, and ten years 
shorter than the lives of Swedes. Duvillard’s table was, 
in all probability, founded on data similar to those upon 
which the Northampton table of Dr. Price was based. 
Before the publication of the first English life-table no 
such compilations existed for the population either of 
Russia or of Austria, although the data had been obtained, 
and had, to a certain extent, been published, albeit in a 
form which presented considerable obstacles to the calcu- 
lator. The census of Prussia, in which the ages were 
distinguished, was taken at that time every three years, 
and periodical abstracts of the deaths were carefully made 


by Mr. Hoffman. 
divided in an irregular manner, entirely different from the 


The ages of the living were, however, 


correct divisions adopted by Mr. Hoffman in the returns 
of deaths, which rendered it impossible, without a pre- 
paratory interpolation, to compare the deaths with the lives 
at the several given ages. The same objection applied to 
the forms of the Austrian returns. In the Russian Empire 
the registers of deaths were kept by the clergy, but it 
does not appear that life-tables had been framed for any 
portion of the Russian population. Although a decennial 
Census had been taken with great regularity in the United 
States of America, and the ages properly distinguished, 
abstracts of the registers of deaths had been published, 
prior to the appearance of Dr. Farr’s first English life-table, 
only in the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and 
some of the more advanced towns, where property had 
accumulated, and where life was watched over with more 
care, and the facilities for collecting statistics were greater 
than in the scantily-peopled back settlements with their 
fluctuating population. No correct life-table can, however, 
be formed for the general population of America until, in 
addition to the census, the method of registration in vogue 
Walford, 
in his book on insurance, remarks that it is not a little 
strange that while England was the theatre destined for 


the correct development of life assurance, she could not of 


in the countries of Europe has also been adopted. 


herself furnish the data upon which its practice was to be 
built. 
early parish registers of burials caused Halley to have 
recourse to the registers of the town of Breslau, in Silesia, 
which was the only place where a record of the ages of the 
dead was kept. 


The omission of leaving the ages unrecorded in the 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


The late Professor Pell, of the Sydney University, made 
a calculation of the rate of mortality experienced in New 
South Wales, from the census returns of 1861 and 1871. 
This was published in the “Journal of the Institute 
of Actuaries,” vol. xxi, and is a noteworthy contribu- 
Pro- 


fessor Pell did not give the value of what is hereinafter 


tion to the literature of Australian vital statistics. 


termed the expectation of life, but he estimated the pro- 
bable duration of life for males to be 55 years and for 
females 59 years as against 58°5 years, and 63 years 
according to the present calculations. 


In 1884 an attempt was made by Mr. A. F. Burridge to 
establish the expectation of life for the Australasian 
New 


South Wales was, however, included with the other colonies. 


colonies from the records of the previous Census. 


The results of Mr. Burridge’s calculations are embodied in 
his paper published in vol. xxv of the “ Journal of the 
Institute of Actuaries,” but, as will be shown presently, 
the data upon which his calculations were founded are 
insufficient, and his principles of working open to ques- 
tion; nevertheless, it must be said in Mr. Burridge’s 
favour, that no other data were available than those which 
The Australian Mutual 
Provident Society, the leading life assuring company of 


he used for his calculations. 


Australasia, has published from time to time its experi- 
ence of the lives assured, with the results of such 
experience, which has been eminently favourable. 


Before proceeding to consider the various methods of 
ascertaining the duration of human life it is important to 
differentiate between what is termed the expectation of 
life, the mean duration of life, and the probable duration 


of life. 


The expectation of life, or mean after-lifetime, is obtained 
from the life-table, which is based on the number living 
and the number dying at each age of life, and which 
exhibits how many out of a given number who began life 
at age-period 0 have survived to each subsequent year of a 
determined period, and what the sum is of the number of 
years they live. The expectation of life is obtained by 
dividing the total years lived subsequently by a number of 
persons, of the age for which the expectation of life is 
required, by the number living at that age. 


The mean duration of life, the vie moyenne of the French, 
is the average number of years lived by each person out of 
a given number. In a stationary population it is at birth 
equivalent to the “mean age at death;” in a population 
which is not stationary it, has, as employed by Deparcieux, 


the same meaning as “ expectation of life.” 
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The probable duration or equation of life at birth, the 
vie probable of French actuaries, signifies the age at which 
any number of children born into the world will be reduced 
to one-half, so that there are equal chances of their dying 
before and after that age. For other ages it is obtained 
from the life-table by observing at what age the number 
living at the age concerning which information is required, 
is reduced to one-half, and then calculating the differences 
between the two ages. 


The theory for computing the average duration of human 
life is founded on two assumptions. ‘ Of these, the first,” 
says Mr. Peter Gray, F.R.A.S., in his table of life con- 
tingencies, “is that the experience of the future will 
accord with that of the past; that is to say, that what 
rates soever may have been fcund to exist in times past 
between the number surviving and the number dying in 
a given time out of a specified number of individuals 
observed upon, the same rates will be found to subsist 
in time to come between the number living and the 
number dying in the same space of time out of any 
given number of individuals similarly circumstanced. The 
second assumption is that the individuals, the possibility 
of whose living and dying in any specified time may 
be in question have all the same prospect of longevity 
with each other.” 


The data employed in the calculation of a national 
life-table are the number of persons at each age ascer- 
tained at two census periods, with the deaths during the 
period intervening, or the rate of mortality during a 
certain period of time, of which the day of the census 
is the middle point. In a stationary population, or one 
in which the distribution under age groups is ascer- 
tained annually, the first-mentioned system is certainly 
the one calculated to give the more reliable results. Few 
countries, if any, correspond exactly to these conditions, 
and certainly the Australasian colonies do not, which 
have added to their population as largely by accessions 
from abroad as by the natural increase due to the excess 
of births over deaths. In compiling the tables here 
presented the basis adopted was the population in 
ages as ascertained on the 5th of April, 1891, and the 
deaths registered as occurring during the period which 
elapsed from the Ist of April, 1890, to the 31st March, 
1892, or twelve. months preceding, and twelve months 
following, the day of the census. The number of per- 
sons dealt with was 1,123,954, being the population 
exclusive of Aborigines. The distribution into age 


periods will be found on page 137. The deaths for the 
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two years, numbered 30,834 and distributed in ages were 
as follow:— 

Age. Males. | Females.| Persons. Age. | Males. Females, Persons. 
0 | 4,908 | 4,042 | 8,950 51 114 | 64| 178 
1 935 893 | 1,828 52 180 74 254 
2 435 352 787 53 178 75 253 
3 266 237 503 54 178 61 239 . 
4 212 144 306 59d 184 79 263 
5 151 133 284 

56 224 112 336 
6 134 136 270 57 159 85 244 
i! 115 85 200 58 152 98 250 
8 75 79 154 59 151 12 223 
9 67 62 129 60 301 110 411 
10 64 51 115 
61 146 72 218 
i 44 42 86 62 187 93 280 
12 55 34 89 63 179 76 255 
13 47 37 84 64 170 91 261 
14 49 44 93 65 210 95 305 
15 60 3 103 
66 161 83 244 
16 63 53 116 67 162 104 266 
i 78 75 153 68 127 82 209 
18 79 79 158 69 106 65 171 
19 94 | 74 168 70 205 142 347 
20 108 73 181 
a 128 87 215 
ZI lll 79 190 72 179 128 307 
22 123 96 219 Te 151 102 253 
23 123 96 219 74 143 |. 88 231 
24 117 | 97 214 715 158 141 299 
25 143 8S 231 
76 148 112 260 
26 143 11+ 257 7b 129 83 212 
27 155 112 267 7 UZt 91 212 
28 170 127 297 79 100 57 157 
29 142 94 236 80 128 96 224 
30 205 116 5 PA Hal 
81 86 65 151 
ol 139 85 224 §2 13 50 123 
32 167 98 265 83 59 43 102 
33 130 103 233 84 66 49 115 
34 130 104 234 $d iz 34 106 
35 190 110 300 
86 54 33 87 
36 157 107 264 87 44 37 Sl 
37 135 86 Pars 88 46 21 67 
38 161 98 259 89 31 21 52 
39 124 87 211 90 43 25 68 
40 218 118 336 
| 9h 21 10 31 
41 101 71 172 92 20 ll 31 
42 150 95 245 93 mis 3 16 
43 124 71 195 94 4 5 9 
44 lll | 78 189 95 9 5 14 
45 218 115 333 
96 4 9 13 
46 149 68| 217 || 97 3 2 5 
47 143 19 218 98 + ] 5 
48 152 75 227 99 2 4 6 
49 119 7: 192 100 
50 | 256| 114] 370 |& over 6 6 Ie 














| Total ...|18,064 | 12,770 |30,834 


———__— <a 





It has already been pointed out that neither in the case 
of the ages of the living nor of those who died is absolute 
People deliberately misstate their 
age on the census schedules ; many do not remember when 
they were born, and return themselves at the nearest 


exactitude obtainable. 
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decennial age, many, again, though aware of their correct 
age, do the same if their age happens to be that of a year 
or so before or a year or so after a decennial number, and 
some, though not nearly so many, state their age as being 
that of the quinquennial period nearest to whatit really is. 
Even the ages of persons dying, though recorded with more 
exactitude, exhibit a tendency to cluster at the decennial 
ages. It is necessary, therefore, when constructing a life- 
table to make an allowance for the bias or personal equation 
which the statements of ages show, otherwise the expecta- 
tions of life when plotted to a scale would represent a 
succession of wave-like points instead of the graceful curve 
described in the diagram. Dr. Farr, to whom the world 
owes the first English life-table, adopted a system of 
adjustment which effectually smoothed off the angular 
points alluded to in the preceding sentence; but it has 
since been recognised that this rounding-off process was 
too effectual, and the variations from uniformity at certain 
ages, arising from change of life, from the effects of 
climate and environment, or from emigration, are altogether 
lost. Since the compilation of the fourth or last English 
life-table by Dr. Ogle, published in 1885, the question of 
adjustment has been very fully discussed, and the method 
used by Mr. W. 8S. B. Woolhouse in graduating the tables 
of mortality adopted by the Institute of Actuaries has met 
with general approval. Dr. Farr obtained the rate of 
mortality for the ages 6 to 10, 11 to 15, 16 to 20, and 
thence deduced the numbers surviving at ages 10, 15, 20, 
25, ete., and by laborious calculation interpolated the rates 
for the intervening years of age, and so obtained a 
Mr. Woolhouse has 
pointed out that the employment of such a series is 
objectionable, because it makes use of the original numbers 
only at the ages of 10, 15, 20, etc., and those at other ages 


continuous series of numbers living. 


are neglected; he recommended, therefore, 


‘varying the epoch of the adopted quinquennial data,” that 


entirely 


is, taking the five distinct series hereunder stated, viz. :— 


bio bis bso» ans veneer eee eeeens 
beat ras tal oita aso eee 
Oa gibsta hens peau nimeccercrceeeskns 
by ss re bes» UB AE 

l | Pre Pe 


19) 4) Cy ee 


then by interpolating the intermediate values for each of 
these series, and, by finally taking the arithmetical average 
or mean value of the tive completed sets of results, the 
series of adjusted values is obtained. It is not requisite, 
however, to compute the several series separately, a labour 
-which would be unnecessarily circuitous. Mr. Woolhouse 
then gives a formula which reduces the system of operation 


to a direct process. 
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The application of the formula may be thus summar- 


ised :— 


To find the adjusted number for any age take : 


The adjusted number at thatage ............ cceceees x 2 
years. years. 
a PP at 1 older and 1 younger... x ‘192 
9 ’ ss » 2 Nn ten! Ka} 
» r a eee pple XK OBE 
” ” 4 29 9 a 9 024 
ie 3 Gi. es ae eOLO 
ce) » Z 99 99 7 99 Sate x ‘024 


The difference between the sums of the first five products 
and of the two last will be the required adjusted number. 


The following table gives the expectation of life as 
deduced from the facts on pages 137 and 149, adjusted 
according to the system just described. 


MALEs. 
ee ee Be ee 





























Expectation |Expectation AY ara | Expectation |Expectation Average 
Age. | of living a jof dying ina an he Age. | of livinga jof dying ina fon at 
| year. year. life. | year. year. life. 
-—_-_— —— —_— —_—_—_————— 
| 
0 8722600 "1277400 49°60 46 ‘98619E9 0138011 22°58 
1 ‘9719879 “0280121 55°78 47 ‘9858149 *0141851 21°89 
2 ‘9873909 ‘0126091 56°37 || 48 “9258850 0146150 21°20 
3 9920202 ‘0079798 56°09 49 "9848244 *0151756 20°51 
4 "9935094 “0064906 55°54 50 ‘9838093 *0161907 19°82 
5 "9940609 "0059391 54°90 
51 "9821404 ‘0178596 19°18 
6 9954520 "0045480 54°22 |} 52 "9804566 0195434 18°47 
ff ‘9965826 0084174 53°41 | 53 ‘9789641 *0210859 17°83 
8 ‘9974189 “0025811 52°65 | 54 ‘9771110 *0228890 17°20 
9 *9979421 *0020579 51°78 55 ‘9758044 0241956 16°58 
10 9981725 0018275 50°89 
56 "9752044 0247956 15°99 
11 “9980949 “0019051 49°98 | 57 "9740342 "0259658 15°39 
12 “9979674 0020326 49°08 || 58 "9724615 *0275385 14°79 
13 ‘9977893 *0022107 48°18 59 ‘9709995 “0290005 14°19 
14 "9975604 0024396 47°28 60 “9686662 0313338 15°60 
15 | 9972301 ‘0027699 56°40 || 
| | 61 | -9650778 | -os49222 | 13-02 
16 9970221 *0029779 } 45°52 | 62 *9617963 *03820387 12°47 
17 "9965866 0084134 | 44°66 || 63 °9581808 “0418192 11°95 
18 “9961593 0038407 | 43°81 || 64 9544581 *0455419 11°45 
19 “9957653 0042347 | 42°98 65 "9511891 "0488109 10°97 
20 "99545538 "0045447 42°16 | 
|| 66 "9491130 °0508870 10°51 
21 "9951667 0048333 41°35 1 67 "9469494 *0530506 10°04 
22 “9949639 ‘0050361 40°54 || 68 "9446631 *0553869 9°58 
23 *0947709 °0052291 39°75 || 69 "9419265 *0580735 9°11 
24 "9945492 0054508 38°95 70 “9377764 0622236 8°64 
25 "9942850 "0057150 38°16 / 
71 9317183 ‘0682817 8°22 
26 ‘9940897 *0059103 37°38 72 "9244133 ‘O7 55867 (by (5) 
27 "9937435 ‘0062565 36°60 73 9169053 0830947 7°34 
28 ‘9934788 *0065212 35°83.|| 74 "9089223 °0910777 6°96 
29 "9932225 “0067775 35°06 || 75 "9014884 0985116 6°51 
30 “9930151 "0069849 34°30 | 
76 "8948647 *1051353 6°27 
31 "99280386 *0071964 33°54 77 "8889300 *1110700 5°95 
32 *9926016 “0073984 32°77 | 78 *8824101 *1175899 5°63 
33 9922719 "0077281 32°02 || 79 *8757080 *1242920 5°32 
34 9919489 *OO80511 31°26 || 80 *8690262 "1309728 5°00 
85 | -9915767 | 0084233 | 30°51 |! 
81 ‘8607608 "1392392 4°68 
36 "9910973 “0089027 29°76 82 "8501261 "1498739 4°36 
37 “9906768 “00932382 29°03 83 *8362763 1637237 4°04 
38 "9903885 “0096115 28°30 84 *8197635 *1802365 3°73 
39 “9900638 "00993862 27°57 85 °7995055 "2004945 3°44 
40 “9896719 0103281 26°84 
86 °7750000 *2250000 3°18 
41 ‘9892689 0107311 26°11 87 "7485866 *2514134 2°96 
42 "9887049 °0112951 25°39 88 *7281208 *2718792 2°79 
43 "9879420 0120580 24°68 &9 *7053081 2946919 2°64 
44 9872296 0127704 23°97 90 6842561 *31574389 2°54 
45 *O8C6157 *0133843 23°27 


——— 
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FEMALES. 
Expectation |Expectation yor ’ Expectation |Expectation meine 
Age. | of living a | of dying in tion ‘of Age. of living | of dying in re vas of 
year. a year. life. | a year. a year. life. 
0 *8888400 *1111600 52°90 46 “9895765 "0104235 24°60 
1 "9721210 *0278790 58°45 47 "9892714 0107286 23°86 
2 "9894336 ‘0105664 59°11 || 48 "9892917 ‘0107083 23°11 
3 "9927596 "0072404 58°74 49 "9887459 *0112541 22°36 
4 "9954631 “0045369 58°16 || 50 "9882762 *0117238 21°61 
5 “9948987 ‘0051013 57°42 
51 “9875086 “0124914 20°86 
6 “9950748 “0049252 56°71 52 “9870483 0129517 20°11 
7 “9965210 “0034790 55°99 || 538 “9859112 “0140888 19°37 
8 "9976725 “0028275 55°19 || 54 "9847452 *0152548 18°64 
9 "9985209 “0014791 54°11 |} 55 "9834462 *0165538 17°92 
10 "9989402 “0010598 53°39 || 
| 56 “9820026 “0179974 17°21 
il ‘9987100 “0012900 52°45 | 57 "9801426 "0198574 16°52 
12 "9984790 “0015210 51°52 58 “9790564 "0209486 15°85 
13 "9982349 “0017651 50°60 59 ‘9773721 *0226279 15°17 
14 ‘9979653 “0020347 49°68 | 60 "9755284 "0244716 14°51 
15 "0976942 “0023058 48°78. || 
| 61 ‘9736931 “0263069 13°86 
16 "0973969 “0026031 47°90 || 62 9713613 *0286387 13°23 
17 “9970853 "0029147 47°02 || 3 "9680335 ‘0319665 12°60 
18 ‘9967587 "0032413 46°16 || 64 ‘9656029 0343971 12°00 
19 "9965028 "0034972 45°30 65 "9625497 0374503 11°41 
20 ‘9963181 *0036819 44°46 
| 66 "9594806 “0405194 10°83 
21 ‘9961315 “0038685 43°62 67 "9564807 0435193 10°27 
22 “9958683 "0041317 42°79 68 "9532494 0467506 9°72 
23 "9956269 0043731 41°97 69 "9483063 0516937 9°17 
24 | ‘9952823 “0047177 41°15 || 70 | 94272038 "0572797 8°64 
25 "9949456 “0050544 40°34 
| @1 9355413 *0644587 8°13 
26 "9945535 "0054465 39°54 || 72 *9275389 *0724611 7°66 
27 "9943458 “0056542 38°76 pe *9171927 *0828073 7°24 
28 “9941092 *0058908 87°98 || 74 | - °9076235 *0923765 6°83 
29 ‘9939071 “0060929 37°20 || 75 "8984561 *1015439 6°47 
80 "9937017 “0062983 36°42 
6 *8893288 *1106712 6°15 
31 “9934405 “0065595 35°65 77 "8803992 "1196008 5°85 
32 "9930435 “0069565 34°88 78 "8748750 *1251250 5°57 
3 "9925462 ‘0074538 84°12 79 "8673315 "1326685 5°30 
34 "9921147 "0078853 33°38 80 "8600718 *1399282 5°04 
35 ‘9917070 “0082930 32°64 
roe "8536523 "1463477 4°78 
36 “9913404 “0086596 81°91 82 "8446195 *1553805 4°51 
37 ‘9911013 “0088987 31°18 83 "8343370 "1656630 4°24 
38 | 9910626 ‘0089374 30°46 || 84] *8262100 "1737900 3°99 
30 “9908016 “0091984 29°73 85 *8117506 "1882494 3°72 
40 "9905482 ‘0094518 29°00 || 
| 86 °7953155 *2046845 3°47 
41 ‘9903673 “0096327 28°27 87 ‘7795171 *2204829 8°24 
42 ‘9901798 ‘0098202 27°54 88 “7590197 *24098038 3°00 
43 ‘9897077 "0102923 26°81 || 89 *7309417 *2690583 2°80 
44 "0897463 "0102537 26°08 |} 90 "6650307 "3349693 2°64 
45 "Y8906604 "0103306 25°34 | 


| 





The calculations were extended up to the age of 100, but it 
was deemed advisable to terminate the statement of results 
at 90 years, the number of persons over that age being 
altogether too small to furnish sufficient experience upon 
which to found a life-table. It is, however, worthy of 
record that the expectation of life at age-period 100 years 
was, according to the calculation, 0:16 for males and 2°31 
years for females. 


It may be also mentioned that the death-rate of 1891 
was in an appreciable degree augmented by the influenza 
epidemic, an abnormal proportion of deaths occurring among 
aged persons, especially females. This circumstance should 
be considered when comparing life-tables hereafter com- 
piled with the one now presented. 


The population of the Colony is composed of seven-tenths 
of Australian-born, and three-tenths of British or foreign 
parentage; and of the persons over 16 years of age about one- 
half belong to the latter category. The,average length of 
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time which the non- Australian born have spent in the Colony 
cannot, of course, be determined; but it must be abundantly 
plain that there is a very large number of persons in New 
South Wales whose past life has been very little influenced 
by Australian conditions. Thus the mortality experience 
which the tables and the diagram show, is in reality of two 
kinds. The earlier ages are practically purely Australian, 
whilst the later ages are partly Australian, and partly 
British and foreign, the latter element getting stronger as 
the ages advance. Therefore, though the expectation here 
given is correct as regards the population as at present 
constituted, it might not be so if the Australian-born 
element predominated as largely at every age as it does at 
the earlier periods. No attempt has been made to differen- 
tiate the two elements of population with aview of discovering 
whether it is true, as is sometimes assumed, that the con- 
ditions in Australia are favourable at early and middle life 
but not for old age, or whether the very marked superiority 
of the Australian over the European death-rate for early 
ages is maintained throughout all the ages. The data by 
means of which such could be done are lacking. It may 
be here sufficient to say that there is evidence to show that 
the admixture of non-Australian-born has not improved 
the expectation of life at the ages where their presence is 
of importance. 


It may not be improper to remark here that the term 
“ expectation of life” has been taken exception to by some 
writers on the ground that it is misleading to the uniniti- 
ated. The idea intended to be conveyed by the term is the 
mean time which persons of any age will live after that age. 
The late Dr. Farr favoured the term “ after-life-time ” as 
being a more correct expression, but from long usage the 
less correct term has acquired the significance of “ after- 
lifetime,” and as such is used throughout the chapter. 


An examination of the diagram which accompanies the 
text will show that the expectation of life, according to 
the New South Wales life-table, is greater for males for 
every year up to 84 than under the English life-table of 
Dr. Ogle. At birth (age 0 of the table) the difference in 
the expectation is 8°25 years, at 5 years of age 4°03, at 10 
years it is 8°29 years, at 80 2'2 years, and at 60 0°46 years. 
For females up to 64 years much the same results are 
shown. Thus at age 0 the New South Wales expectation 
exceeds the English by 8°28 years; at 5 years by 4°34; at 
10 years by 3°63; at 30 years the difference is 2 years ; at 
60 it is 0°27 years. At ages above 64 the expectation for 
females is higher, according to the English table, than in 
that of New South Wales. From the foregoing it must 
not, however, be assumed that the superiority of the ages 
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below 84 for males and 64 for females is lost after these 
age-periods are counted out, for such an assumption would 
be incorrect. True it is that more deaths take place in 
New South Wales, compared to the population, at ages 
above those quoted than in England. 
100,000 males born in the Colony 5,920 will survive until 
84, whereas in England the number will be only 3,813. So 
also, at the age-period of 90, the survivors for New South 
Wales are shown in the life-table as 1,156, whereas in the 
English table they are given as 802 only. The figures with 
regard to females show much the same proportions. Out of 
100,000 females born in New South Wales 48,725 are shown 
as survivors at the age of 64, against 37,049 in England ; 
37,570 are shown as living at 70 years of age, against 27, 723 
in England; and 13,657 at 80 years of age against 10,894 
in England. At the age of 90 the New South Wales table 
exhibits 1,630 survivors, and the English 1,423. 


Comparing the expectation for females with that of 
males, it will be found that the former exceeds the latter 


Thus out of 


at nearly every age. Commencing at birth, the excess in 
favour of females is 3°3; at 10 years it is 2°5 years, and 
if the expectation at each age be graphically expressed by 
curves, these will approach nearer and nearer as the ages 
increase, until the lines become almost merged in one 
Neither the English life-tables nor the one here 
given for New South Wales show that the expectation of 
life of women of the reproductive age falls nearer to that 


of males than at other ages. 


another. 


The risks attendant upon 
child-bearing notwithstanding, the death-rate of females is 
evidently not affected thereby to a greater extent than is 
the death-rate of males by accidents and other risks to 
which males are liable at the same ages. 


The subjoined table is a corollary to the expectation of 
life-table already given, and exhibits the number out of 
10,000 born alive who would be living at each birthday, 
and also the number dying in each year of life :— 








Number living. Number dying. 

















Age. $$$ ——_ a <= 
Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. | Females. | Persons. 

| 5,118 4,882 | 10,000 654 543 1,197 

1 eer Tee 4,464 4,339 8,803 125 | 12] 246 
PET TT 4,339 4,218 8,557 55 44 99 
la ences: 4,284 4,174 8,458 34 30 | 64 
eee 4,250 4,144 8,394 24 20 | 44 
Mae Srey ees 4, 226 4,124 8,350 29 20 49 
Biovean feexn ees 4,197 4,104 8,301 19 20 39 
Mery erery 4,178 4,084 8,262 16 15 31 
Muvvnederceccs 4,162 4,069 8,231 9 9 18 
miawoncs cers 4,153 4,060 8,213 8 6 14 
MEPs acusee ste 4,145 4,054 8,199 8 | 5 13 
BE Ss chetleskace’s 4,137 4,049 8,186 8 5 13 
EM peer wicecece 4,129 4,044 8,173 8 6 14 
BO eccececcekes 4,121 4,038 8,159 9 | | 16 
it Verran eye 4,112 4,031 8,143 10 8 18 
LOI oivccscecet 4,102 4,023 8,125 12 | 9 21 
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1SQI. 
Number living. | Number dying, 
Age. OF 
° Males. | Females. | Persons. | Males. "males, | Persons. | “Males. | Females. | Persons, Females. | Persons. 
LG ee 4,090 4,014 8,104 MP 11 23 
| LY ARR 4,078 4,003 8,081 14 rz 26 
USmicencces ss 4,064 3,991 8,055 16 13 29 
1 eens 4,048 3: 978 8, 026 17 13 30 
ZO nee 4,031 3, 965 7,996 18 15 33 
YA ae 4,013 3,950 77963 19 15 | 34 
7) LE Ree 3,994 3,935 7,929 | 20 17 37 
rein te 3,974 3918] 7892) 21 17| 38 
OL RO RTT TY 3,953 3,901 7,854 | 22 18 | 40 
DO ened cates: 3,931 3,883 7,814 22 20 42 
26 Msc 3,909 3,863 (UP 23 74) | 44 
79 EP rn ee 3,886 3,542 7,728 | 25 21 46 
4 ee rT 3,861 3,821 7,682 25 23 45 
EON PE TE 3,836 3,798 7,634 | 26 23 49 
s Urey 3,810 3,779 7,585 | 26 24 50 
Dl ceeen irene: 3,784 3,751 7,535 27 25 52 
BL Peso 3,757 3,726 7,483 | 28 25) od 
5D Aer 3,729 3,701 7,430 | 29 28 57 
Sa seersenen: 3,700 3,673 1,313 30 29 o9 
OO Mevaccavercns 3,670 3,644 7,314 31 3 61 
BOM encate en 3,639 3,614 7,253 32 31 63 
SU Deaceesciene 3,607 3,583 7,190 34 32 66 
DO naecsnceene: 3,573 3,001 7,124 34 32 66 
OO cer sencsces 3,539 3,919 7,058 36 33 69 
BO euncccess 3,508 3,486 6,989 36 33 69 
Cy eee 3,467 3,453 6,920 37 33 70 
Ee Eee ET 3,430 3,420 6,850 39 33 72 
BS ecaceceees 3,391 3,387 6,778 41 35 76 
4-4 eee 3,350 3,352 6,702 42 35 a 
Bee canenee es 3,308 3,317 6,625 45 34 79 
CT rere 3,263 3,283 6,546 45 34 79 
CY Mr eeere 3,218 3,249 6,467 45 30 SO 
ct errors 3,173 3,214 6,387 47 35 82 
AD en iceeteceas: 3,126 3, 179 6,305 47 35 $2 
OO cei. cers 3,079 3,144 6,22. 30 37 87 
Once ceoncuees 3,029 3,107 6,136 54 39 93 
OD ie encencesen. 2,975 3,068 6,043 58 40 | 95 
Ob a venicosesees 2,917 3,028 5,945 62 42 104 
OA cacetreess 2,355 2,986 5,841 65 46 1 bd 
DO Ree eteeeees 2,790 2,940 5,730 67 48 115 
BO ccee sees 2,723 2,892 5,615 68 52 120 
OF aac nase 2,655 2,840 5,495 | 69 57 126 
582 2,586 | 2,783 | 5,369 | 71 58 129 
DO rac yon ceeek 2,515 2,725 9, 240 73 62 135 
OO eeecserees 2,442 2,563 5,105 fir 65 142 
Gime ceceerok: 2,365 2,598 4,963 | 82 68 | 150 
G2 eee 2,283 2,530 4,813 | 87 73 160 
OS ceceens 2,196 2,457 4,653 92 78 170 
te eer ere 2,104 2,379 4,485 96 82 178 
GOD iieeceeeen: 2,008 2,297 4,305 98 86 184 
OG Teese 1,910 2,211 4,121 97 90 187 
Gilinven.cnee 1,813 2,121 3,934 | 96 92 188 
OS ee 1,717 | 2,029] 3,746 | 95 95 190 
OO recast 1,622 1,934 3,906 95 100 195 
LOT Reset ee: 1,527 1,834 3,361 95 105 200 
y fl Serer 1,482 1,729 3,161 | 97 11] 208 
(Terre reer 1,335 1,618 2,953 | 101 118 219 
Loecreseesess 1,234 1,500 2,704 | 103 124 227 
iC Serer oeree ES bs | 1,376 2,507 | 108 127 230 
De eeeecneeas 1,028 1,249 yeaa IY, 101 127 228 
| eae eer 927 1 Ya) 2,049 98 124 222 
(i Meer crore $29 998 1,827 92 120 212 
DO ee 137 878 1,615 86 109 195 
(kere 651 769 1,420 . $l 101 182 
BOR Se tices 570 668 1,238 79 91 166 
0) eee 495 O77 1,072 | 69 87 156 
OM Sn ctecress 426 490 916 64 ia 14] 
OSs cout 362 413 775 59 68 127 
4 RTECS 303 345 648 dD 60 115 
BO ieee os 248 285 533 49 54 103 
1 ae OE 199 231 430 45 47 | 92 
2) ER eye 154 184 338 | 3s 41 80 
OE Woccevsteceee. 115 143 258 32 34 66 
SU er ecccer es 83 109 192 24 29 o3 
DO eee raters 59 80 DOO Uy Mecreccen| lcisecsseralieeene 
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STATISTICS OF AGE AND EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


From the Census returns of the ages of married people, 
which will be dealt with exhaustively in another chapter, 
it appears that the average age of husbands was four and 
a half years higher than that of their wives, and a joint 
It shows 
not only the probability of the joint existence for any 


life-table has been calculated on that assumption. 


number of years of a male of any specified age, and a 
female between four and five years younger, but also the 
average number of years which such a couple would live 
before the death of either or both of them. 
junction with the tables giving the expectation of single 


Read in con- 


lives, it enables an estimate to be made of the average 


number of years that the survivor of a married couple, of | 


which the male is of any age given in the table, will live 
after the death of the other. 


lor instance, in the case of a boy 10 years of age, and 

a girl between the ages of 5 and 6 years, the probable 
number of years during which both will live is rather less 
than forty-six, because the number of such pairs at age 10 
of the table, viz., 17,052,530 is reduced to one-half between 


the ages of 55 anid 56 years. Again, the probability that 


13610210 
17052530 


such a pair would co-exist for twenty-five years is 
or 0'81, that is, the chances are 4 to 1 in favour of such an 
event. On the marriage of two people, the husband being 
25 years of age, and the wife nearly five years his junior, 
they may expect to live together during thirty-three years, 
for by that time the number of pairs opposite age 25 has 
been reduced one-half. As, however, the number of years 
of married life enjoyed by the pairs which survive after 
the thirty-three years is much less than the years of joint 
life during that period, the average number of years lived 
together by such couples after marriage is only thirty-one 
and a half, and this number is called the mean duration of 
married life at such an age, or the expectation of joint-life 


for that age. 


Should the wife die before the husband, the expectation 
of further life on his part is 67 years, being the difference 
between 88°16, the expectation at age 25 shown in the 
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table on page 150, and 31°46 years 
of married life; and on her marriage the wife may. look 


, the expected duration 


forward in case of her husband’s death to an expected 
widowhood of about twelve and a half years, being the 
expectation of life of a female aged 213 years, viz., 44°04, 
less 31°46 years. 

Joint Lire-TABLE. 


(Females 44 years younger than Males.) 








Pairs of Male | Mean duration | Ages 




















Ages Pairs of Male | Mean duration 
fe) and of Joint of and of Joint 
Males. | Female Lives. | Life, in years. | Males. | Female Lives. | Life, in years. 
5 een ne re 19,101,520 43°09 48 10,689,837 | 17°02 

6 Vic 954, 766 44°81 || 49 10,422, 084 16°44 

a 17,530,888 44°88 50 10, 160,700 15°85 

8 17,309,758 44°44 ' 51 9,889,448 15°27 

9 17,168,502 43°81 52 9,612,225 14°70 
10 17 "052,530 43°11 53 | 9,322,732 14°14 
Ld 16,936,878 42°39 54 | 9,024,655 13°59 
12 16,833,933 41°65 55 8,718,750 13°05 
13 16,751,565 40°85 56 8,405,901 | 12°52 
14 16 "682,384 40°02 o7 8,092,440 | 11°98 
15 16,617,202 39°17 58 7,776,102 | 11°45 
16 16,548, 140 38°33 59 7,451,945 10°93 
17 16,479,198 37°49 60 7,120,872 10°41 
18 16,394,176 36°68 61 6,778,090 | 9°91 
19 16,301,296 35°89 62 6,417,514 | 9°44 
20 | 16,196,558 35°12 63 6,047,784 | $99 
21 16,084, 104 34°36 64 5,668,176 | 8°56 
22 15,964,018 33°62 65 | 5,281,040 8°15 
23 15, 832,416 32°89 66 | 4,897,240 | 7°75 
24 15,697,363 32°17 67 | 4,519,809 | 7°35 
25 15,554, 967 31°46 68 4,151,706 | 6°96 
26 re: 409,278 30°75 69 | 3,792,236 | 6°57 
27 15,256,436 30°06 70 3,441,858 | 6°19 
28 | 15,092,649 29°37 71 3,116,032 | 5°79 
29 14,929,712 28°69 72 2,770,125 | 5°43 
30 14, 721,273 28°09 73 2,444,554 | 511 
31 14,575,968 27°37 74 2,130,804 | 4°79 
32 14,393,067 96: 71 75 1,830,868 4°49 
33 14,203,761 26°06 76 | 1,550,871 | 4°21 
34 14,008,200 25°41 77 = (| =~. 1,291,582 | 3°95 
390 13,810,210 24°77 78 1,059,806 | 3°71 
36 13 "602,582 24°14 79 | 854,112 | 3°48 
37 13,392,791 23°51 sO | 675,450 | 3°27 
38 13, 173, 651 22°89 $1 524,700 | 3°06 
39 12,945,662 22°29 82 399,162 | 2°87 
40 12,712,387 21°69 83 297,926 | 2°68 
4] 12, 474,266 21°09 84 217,554 | 2°48 
42 12,234, 810 * 20:50 || 85 154,256 | 2°30 
43 11,987,185 19°91 S86 | 106,067 | 2°11 
44 11,731,700 19°33 87 69,454 | 1°96 
45 | 11,475,452 18°75 || 88 43,585 | 1°83 
46 | 11,211,668 18°18 89 26,145 1°72 
47 10,950,854 17°60 | 15,222 1°60 


= 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE state of a population im regard to marriage is 

deemed by some writers to be a gauge of its material 
This dictum must not, however, be too readily 
The age of marriage is greatly an affair of 


condition. 
acquiesced in. 
custom, and it is a matter of common knowledge that in 
those countries in which marriage is earliest contracted, 
and in which the proportion of the married to the unmarried 
is largest, the standard of civilisation is not also always of 
the highest. Each country must, therefore, be judged by 
the conditions that govern its own development ; but it may, 
nevertheless, be accepted as an axiom that in those countries 
in which the ordinary or normal marriage-rate has been 
ascertained, and in which a falling off in the proportion of 
marriages as compared with previous years can be perceived, 
the depreciation in the marriage-rate may confidently be 
attributed to industrial causes. The marriage-rate has 
been described as the barometer of prosperity (not alto- 
gether of present prosperity, but, as will be shown here- 
after, of prosperity anticipated in the future), just as the 
rise and fall in the price of funds are the barometer of 
credit. Hence, in the words of Dr. Farr, marriages increase 
as ‘‘the result of peace after war, abundance after dearth, 
high wages after want of employment, speculation after 
languid enterprise, confidence after distrust, national 
triumphs after national disasters.”” The birth-rate likewise 
varies with the prosperity, or the reverse, enjoyed or suffered 
by the general community. In times of depression 
marriages are postponed to more auspicious seasons, and 
as the fathers and mothers of nearly half the children born 
are under 80 years of age it necessarily follows that 
should all the marriages in a country be deferred until 
the women had reached that age, and all of them were then 
married, the births would be reduced to about two-thirds, 
and if the marriages were deferred another five years to 
one-third of the present birth-rate, and consequently popu- 
lation would rapidly decline. For though, according to 
the hypothesis, the length of life remained the same, the 
number of births in each generation would diminish, and 
the interval between the births of successive eenerations 
would lengthen. A high birth-rate is due, therefore, to 
prosperity, unless artificial and voluntary checks to popu- 
lation are introduced; in other words, where there is a 
demand for population there will population increase. 


The numbers of the people are augmented by an abundance 
of the necessaries of life, and reduced by adverse condi- 
tions, as famine, flood, drought, epidemics, and the depres- 
sion waves that followsuch catastrophes. It must, however, 
be remembered that although national prosperity and a 
high birth-rate are ordinary concomitants, a community 
distinguished by early and improvident marriages, or by a 
moral status conducive to an excessive proportion of 
illegitimate to other births, might apparently contradict 
this experience. It would therefure appear that the 
marriage-rate, the birth-rate, and the material condition of 
a country are intimately associated, and though not rising 
and falling equally with one another they yet usually move 
in the same direction. 


New South Wales forms no exception to this general 
law. If the number of marriages be compared with the 
general population it will be found that the proportion of 
persons marrying is increased with properous seasons and 
This rule must, however, 
Marriages are freely 


lowered in times of depression. 
be taken with certain qualifications. 
entered into in anticipation of good times when these are 
thought to be imminent, and the beginning of a depression 
is not coincident with a decline in the marriage-rate, but 
usually precedes it—sometimes by the period of a whole 
year. There is thus on the one hand a ready anticipation 
of good times, and on the other a reluctance to break off 
projected marriages, even if bad times supervene. It may, 
however, be added that there is a considerable element of 
the population on whose marrying and giving in marriage 
the general condition of affairs in the community has no 
effect. In this class naturally are to be found all those 
having fixed incomes. 


In most countries the proportion of the married to the 
whole population is somewhat in excess of one-third, nor 
does it rise above this in Australia, despite a fairly high 
marriage-rate. Two circumstances contribute to this 
condition of affairs, first, the large excess of births over 
deaths, which is some 80 per cent. above the European 
average, tending towards a higher proportion of population 
at the younger ages; and, secondly, the large immigration 
of population from abroad, comprising chiefly unmarried 


males of marriageable age. A statement regarding the 
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conjugal condition of the whole of the people is, however, 
misleading; as a comparison to be of any value must take 
into consideration persons whose lives and conduct are 
regulated by similar conditions. It will therefore be 
necessary to deal separately with males and females, and to 
consider only those of either sex who are of marriageable 
age. For reasons which have already been given, the 
marriageable age for males has been considered. to be 21 
years aud for females 18 years. 


This rule, hitherto adopted in the reports in the case of 
New South Wales, will, however, for the time being be 
departed from, because the statements available with regard 
to European countries make 18 and 15 years the marriage- 
able ages; hence, for purposes of comparison, similar periods 
must be taken for the Colony. At the Census there were 
in New South Wales the following proportions in every 
thousand persons of each sex : — 


Males over 18 years. | Females over 15 years. 























ta Married. Widowed Total.  Minraied. Married. |Widowed.| Total. 
487 465 48 1,000 | 367 547 86 1,000 

| 

| | 

















The figures present very striking differences between the 
sexes, which will be considered further in another page. 
The proportions for the principal leading countries of 
Europe (1879), given below, are as stated in the Demo- 


grafia :— 


Females over 15 years. 


























Males over 18 years. | 
Countries. 3 = | vi | S er = 

E/Zz il e| ga | ELS TE | 

S = ° ° 3 w oS o 

= S = B S| S = A 
France ............| 322 | 603 | 75 | 1,000 | 326 | 542 | 132 | 1,000 
England ............ 319 | 617 | 64 | 1,000 || 361 | 522 | 117 | 1,000 
a Bee 440 | 502 | 58 | 1,000 || 440 | 457 | 103 | 1,000 
Belgium ............ 426 | 503 | 71 | 1,000 || 427 | 463 | 110 | 1,000 
Denmark ........ 356 | 585 | 59 | 1,000 || 375 | 507 | 118 | 1,000 
SQM ovis cscs rence 355 | 582 | 63 | 1,000 |} 414 | 453 | 183 | 1,000 
NOPWAy 2....0...00. 358 | 581-| 61 | 1,000 || 400 | 488 | 112 | 1,000 
BROIL. wicnense 03,03 378 | 556 | 66 | 1,000 || 405 | 476 ; 119 | 1,000 
EOP OUIM Gs veressca03 440 | 502 | 58 | 1,000 || 437 | 435 | 128 | 1,000 
le Ree «...| 8361 | 583 | 56 | 1,000 | 368 | 512 | 120 | 1,000 
Sweden ............, 365 | 573 | 62 | 1,000 || 403 | 472 | 125 | 1,000 
Switzerland ,..... 413 | 512 | 75 | 1,000 |} 426 | 449 | 125 | 1,000 
The foregoing statement shows that in no European 


country is there so high a proportion of unmarried males 
as in New South Wales, a condition of things due to the 
great excess of young unmarried males of marriageable 
age, who have come to the Colony from Europe, over the 
In Bavaria 


female immigrants of the same period of life. 
and Portugal, the two countries showing the highest pro- 
portion per thousand of unmarried males as given in the 
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table, the number recorded is 440, while that of New South 
Wales is 487, or 47 per thousand higher. England, on the 
contrary, exhibits the lowest proportion per thousand of 
unmarried males, the number recorded being 319, or 168 
per thousand lower than that of New South Wales. No 
European country quoted in the table shows so low a 
proportion of married males as New South Wales, and no 
European country instanced contains so few widowers per 
thousand. On the other hand, the Colony contains 5 per 
thousand more married women than France, the country 
containing the highest proportion of those given, and 112 
Only 


two European countries, viz., England and France, show a 


per thousand higher than the lowest, viz., Portugal. 


lower proportion per thousand of unmarried women than 
does New South Wales. If, however, the married women be 
taken together with the widows, it will be found that France 
exhibits the highest proportion per thousand of females 
who had been married, namely, 674, or 41 per thousand 
higher than that of New South Wales; with the exception 
of England, which is 6 per thousand higher, all the other 
countries given in the table are lower in this respect 
than the Colony. A noteworthy fact in connection with the 
rates per thousand of the never married, the married, and 
the widowed is with respect to France, which, with an 
exceedingly high marriage-rate, has a decreasing birth-rate. 
In some European countries in which the marriage-rate is 
low, the proportion of illegitimate to other births is exceed- 
ingly high, being nearly twice that obtaining in New South 
Wales ; but social’ conditions in the European countries 
instanced are widely different from those which regulate 
the lives and morals of the inhabitants of the Colony. 
For example, the small number of widowers in New South 
Wales, as compared with the European countries quoted 
in the table, is due probably to the fact that the ordinary 
working population is better able to support wives, and, 
for this reason, such as Jose their partners re-marry. 
Moreover, the excessive proportion of widows in the 
European countries, as compared with New South Wales, 
is probably due to deaths of husbands in warfare, and, par- 
ticularly in the case of Norway and Sweden, by shipwreck. 

An examination of the details relating to the conjugal 
condition of the people shows that of a population num- 
bering 1,123,954 persons, exclusive of 8,280 Aborigines, 
there were, at the date of the Census, 166,803 husbands, and 
165,571 wives, a difference due, doubtless, to the fact that 
some married males immigrate to New South Wales in 
advance of their families, for whom they intend to prepare 
homes. | 


The bachelors in the Colony aged 21 years and upwards 
numbered, at the time of the Census, 141,642 of the total 
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population, while the spinsters of marriageable age, viz., 18 
years and upwards, numbered 79,065 ; thus showing a pro- 
portion of nearly 56 per cent. of spinsters to bachelors. As 
already pointed out, experience has shown that few females 
contract marriage previous to arriving at the age of 18 
years, the total of such cases being, at the enumeration of 
1891, only 453, inclusive of one widow ; hence the higher 
age, being for all practical purposes far more satisfactory, 
has, therefore, been adopted. It is, however, interesting 
to note in passing, that the unmarried females of what is 
sometimes termed the age of reproduction, viz., 15 years 
and upwards, numbered at the time of the Census 111,180. 
Assuming the actual period of reproduction to begin with the 
eighteenth and to end with the forty-fifth year, the married 
women of this period of life numbered 124,614, while 
75,948 of the same period were never married, 6,265 were 
recorded as widowed, and 108 as divorced. 


Owing to the greater mortality among men, due to the 
following of dangerous occupations, and tendency to 
irregular living, the widowers fall fat short of the widows 
in number, notwithstanding the fact that in all other 
conjugal relationships the males are more or less in excess. 
The number of widowers recorded in 1891 was 16,905, 
while the widows numbered 25,799. It must also be taken 
into consideration that a greater number of widowers 
remarry than widows, although this fact does not largely 
affect the general observation. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION ACCORDING TO 
TERRITORIAL DIVISIONS. 


The figures in the tables exhibiting the conjugal condi- 
tion of the people admit of some curious combinations, as 
shown in the following summary :— 






































A tae Never | Married eer od Di- ber 

Divisions. Married. Married. | l1aowed, vorced. fa 
Metropolitan Males...| 151,689 | 69,693 6,423 82 | 318 
County......... Females) 132,116 | 72,456 | 14,006 96 | 135 
Difference...... 19,573 | —2,763| —7,583| —14 | 183 

Coastal ) Males...) 99,375 | 38,907 3,334 33 | 189 
Counties ...... (Females; 77,919 | 38,464 4,797 10 9 
Difference...... 21,456 443 | -1,463| 23 | 180 














4,044| 24 | 225 
5,206; 12) 29 





106,464 36,877 
81,820 | 37,221 





Counties of the | Males... 
Table-land.... | Females 








—_- — —_—_—————_- -—- 


























Difference .... 24,644 — 344 | —1,162 12 | 196 

Counties of the ( Males...) 37,041 | 11,292 1,718 13 | 76 
Western Slope | Females) -21,008 | 10,392 1,123 3 : 

Difference.. ... 16,033 | 900 595| 10] 76 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 

































































— | . | Not 
Divisions. Pads Married. | Widowed. Peat Speci 
: : ed. 
Counties of the Males...| 25,209 8,191 1,204 14 | 229 
Western Plains / Females} 11,188 | 6,908 627 4 37 
Difference...... 14,021 1,283 577 10 192 
Lord Howe { Males... 18 10° 2 ; 
Eslandiee cnc { Females 15 9 1 
Difference...... 3 ] i 
_ Males...| 3,649 | 1,333 147| 12] 168 
Shipping 33-7: Females 160 121 27 1] 31 
Difference.. ... 3,489 1212 120 ll |. 187 
Total...... { Males...) 423,445 | 166,303 | 16,872 | 178 |1,205 


pzomelee| 324,226 | 165,571 


25,787 126 | 241 

In this connection it is necessary to recollect that the 
enumeration took place during the Easter Holidays, when 
there was a slight displacement of population, and some 
persons may have beenreturned fordistricts other than those 
to which they properly belonged. However, considering the 
figures as they stand, it is noteworthy that the districts in 
which the married men are less numerous than the married 
women are those nearest the coast, while the interior districts 
of the Western Slope and the Western Plarns contain more 
With respect to the 
never married, excepting the Metropolitan District, the 
excess of males over females grows greater as settlement 
extends to the westward. In the Metropolitan and imme- 
diately adjacent districts of the Coast and the Table-land the 
widows are greatly in excess of the widowers, but on the 
Western Slope and the Western Plains the widowed males 
are in the majority. 


married men than married women. 


The persons returned as divorced 
are probably understated, but it is worthy of observation 
that women so returned in the Metropolitan District are 
in excess of males. Notes on this question will, moreover, 
find their proper place in another part of this chapter. In 
the foregoing table with regard to conjugal condition the 
unspecified are almost in every case males; save in the 
Metropolitan County of Cumberland the females so 


accounted for are insignificant in number. * 


In the tabulation of the ages of the people, considered in 
relation to conjugal condition, the period of sixteen years 
has been taken as the limit of marriage, few partnerships 
being entered into below that age. It is, however, better 
to adhere to the classification already adopted, viz., 21 
years as the marriageable age for males, and 18 years for 
females. The city of Sydney at the time of the Census 
contained 28,775 persons of the ages specified who had never 


contracted marriage, and no less than 17,916 of these were 
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males; the married men numbered 16,356, and the married 
women, 16,424; or 68 in excess of the married men ; the 
widowers were 2,061, and the widows 4,078; the divorced, 
80 males and 37 females; while 92 males and 17 females 
Hence, the 
widowed females residing in the city of Sydney at the 


neglected to state their conjugal condition. 


time of the Census were nearly as two to one of the 
widowed males, while in one or two thickly populated 
quarters the widows were nearly as three to one of the 
widowers. 


The city and suburbs, embraced within the boundaries 
already described, but excluding the shipping in Port 
Jackson, present the following detailed results respecting 
the conjugal condition of the population when the enumera- 
tion was made in 1891. 








Males. Females. 
ee a Males, 21 years and upwards 39,154 34,320 
Females, 18 ,, As 

MIE TUGNG 0550 cece rcarecs eesti cuuscde wetescaviectweces 60,116 63,019 
NEN oso coc de Crd eoce fan ecedeccceccesecheer tea seaoees - 4,993 12,276 
Divorced ..... .. FP EEE SCE LCCC COD EE DCE 74 90 
PUMPER 5s 05 sth eos ss taivselvescevecss;besssescens {2 4] 
104,509 109,746 


The foregoing statement shows that the proportion 
between the sexes of marriageable age is very unequal, 
the males of 21L years of age and upwards being 4,834 in 
excess of the females of 18 years of age and upwards, 
whiie the married women numbered 2,903 more than the 
married men, and the widows 7,283 more than the widowers. 
The divorced need not here engage any attention, since 
the figures, as may be imagined, are not possibly under- 
stated. As a comment upon the anxiety of women, 
generally, to accurately define their position with regard 
to their conjugal condition, as opposed to men’s carelessness 
with regard to the same subject, it is worth noting that 
of 213 persons entered in the schedules as “ not stated” 
only forty-one were females. 


Some of the suburbs contained an excess of males of 21 
years and upwards over females of 18 years and upwards ; 
some were distinguished by the number of married women 
whose husbands were apparently absent; and other suburbs, 
again, seemed to have been selected for residence by widows. 
The total returns of the different classes for the whole 
Colony were as follow :— 


Males. Females. 
ee ee { Males of 21 years and upwards 140,849 78,959 
Femalesof 18 ,, ‘5 
Never married ( Males under 21 years of age } 282,596 245,267 
( Females under 18 ‘y jou 

Rae. Cov cs ev gver NiCr Cet eunvein Gisele eskivnpeen oe 166,303 165,571 
PPM Tv ccisas svcesicioned chvcsiwivecesccsourecoccuas 16,872 25,787 
EN aii CA AA Bi RETA Rio 178 126 
MINER «ha ty aie elit! wy dccindeaaeman ov video tube abs’ 1,205 241 
608,003 515,951 
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The males of the marriageable age of 2i years exceeded 
the females of 18 years by 61,890, while below these ages 
the males exceeded the females by 37,329. The married 
men were 732 in excess of the married women, but the 
widows outnumbered the widowers by 8,915. It is 
unnecessary to enter into further details respecting the 
conjugal condition of persons residing in the different 
divisions of the Colony, as tables will be given in the 
appendix representing fully all the facts concerning con- 
jugal condition as affected by locality. 


RESPECTIVE AGES OF HUSBANDS AND 
WIVES. 

The average age of married people, as recorded at the 
Census, was 41°43 years for husbands, and 36°96 years for 
wives. In New South Wales there is no limit fixed by law 
as the marriageable age, but the Act regulating marriages 
provides for the obtaining of the guardian’s consent in the 
case of minors. Instances have been known of marriages 
taking place in the Colony between males of 15 and females 
of 12 years of age, though such mésalliances are happily 
rare, few females contracting marriage before the age of 
18, and few males under 21. The greatest number of 
married males at the time of the Census was at the age- 
period represented by 30 and under 35 years, whilst the 
greatest number of married females was at the age-period 
25 and under 30 years. 


Every country and every age has favoured some par- 
ticular period of life as being that ideally adapted to 
marriage. Among the ancients Hesiod laid down as the 
proper age for marriage 30 years for the male and 15 for 
the female ; Plato considered that while the husband should 
be of 30 years, the wife should number 20; and Aristotle 
was of opinion that the husband should have reached his 
thirty-seventh year, and the wife her eighteenth before the 
contraction of marriage. The Emperor Tiberius attempted 
to fix the marriage limit at the decline of life, and prohibited 
wedlock to women over 50, or to men over 60 years of-age; 
but the edict was not longmaintained inforce. The minimum 
age fixed by canon law was 14 years for the husband, and 12 
for the wife. The laws of ancient Sparta fixed the limit at 
30 years for males, and 20 for females; while the Roman 
Empire required the intending husband to be 25 years, and 
the intending wife 20. The law of England recognises the 
minimum as 16 and 15 respectively ; the law of France as 
18 and 15; the law of Saxony as 21 and 18; the law of 
Prussia as 18 and 14; and thai of Austria as 14 years for 
both sexes. In olden times, when it was sometimes con- 
sidered desirable to unite properties by marriage, the union 
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of children was not of infrequent occurrence. The 
youngest English bride on record is, in all probability, a 
daughter of Sir William Brereton, who, in the sixteenth 
century, was wedded when but 2 years of age to a bride- 
groom only by one year her senior. In this case the 
children were carried into church and their elders spoke 
When the couple arrived at years of maturity 
Another instance is that of 


for them. 
the contract was ratified. 
Randle Moore, who, in 1562, at the mature age of 8, 
was married to a bride two years his senior. Some- 
where about the same date, Emma Talbot, aged 6, was 
married to Gilbert Gerard, aged 5. In this case the 
bridegroom’s uncle held him up end spoke the marriage 
words for him, while the bride answered for herself as she 


had been taught. 


The history of England records several cases of child- 
marriage, notably that of Isabel, Princess of France, who 
was only 9 years of age when she was espoused by Richard 
II, a widower of 80. Edward I, when 55 years of age, was 
contracted to Marguerite of France, aged 12. Isabella the 
Fair was only 4 years old when she was asked for in 
marriage by the father of Edward II, for his heir, aged only 
15; the betrothal was solemnized when the princess was 
but 9, and the marriage took place when she had not quite 
arrived at the age of 13, whilst the royal bridegroom was 
24 years old. King John was 34 when he abducted 
Isabella aged 15; and Catherine of Aragon when aged 19 
was contracted to Henry VIII when the latter was only 13 
years of age. In the history of the continent of Europe, 
and particularly of the German states of the medieval 
period, child-marriages were of frequent occurrence, but 
many of them were purely nominal, and made for the pro- 
tection of defenceless heiresses whose natural guardians 
were unable to make any other arrangement for the in- 
In eastern 


countries child-marriage is rather the rule than the 


dependence of their estates and persons. 


exception, particularly in the Indian provinces. 


The average marrying age in various countries, as given 
by Mulhall, is exhibited by the following table :— 





Years. Years. 











Countries. Countries. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 

England ......... | 27°7 a |S Se 30°2 25 °4 
Scotland ......... 28°6 25°7 Sweden ......... 31°] 28°3 
Ireland ......... 29°9 25°2 || Norway......... 31°] ei | 
BERMOO 6. vecens 30°2 24°90 || Belgium......... 31°3 28°5 
FUUMGIS. ” nssneesi 29°7 ort Holland......} 30°9 28°0 
MOONE Givieses! os 252 21°5 
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The medium marrying age was not actually determined 
at the Census, but there is evidence to show that itis about 
29°5 for males and 25:1 for females. The conditions of 
settlement, viz., the excess of immigration on the part of 
males of marriageable age, and the consequent competition 
amongst them for young wives, would probably tend to a 
lowering of the marriage age of females below that of 


England. 


As already pointed out, the greatest number of hus- 
bands of any age-period is of that represented by 80 and 
under 35, and of wives 25 and under 80 years. The 
following statement shows the number of husbands and 
wives at each quinquennial period, and for the five years 
preceding the age period of 21 years, in the order of their 











numbers :— 
MALES. FEMALES. 

30 and under 35 years 29,746 | 25 and under 30 years 32,008 - 
35 ¥ 40 ,, 26,346 | 30 e 35s, 29,479 
2  , 80 ,, 23,246135 4, 40 ,, 22,565 
40 a 45 ,, 20,624 | 40 - 45 ,, 18,000 
45 y 50 ,, 18,462 | 21 S dP 17,656 
50 A DOs; 14,467 | 45 of 50 ,, 14,533 
55 . 60 ,, 10,731 | 50 5p 55; 10,512 
60 is 65 ,, 7,328 | 55 - 60 ,, 7,046 
21 25, 6,460 | 60 aR 65 ,, 4,275 
65 3 70 ,, 35020 i} 20 -yomte. ii. ies. 2,358 
70 i: 715 5, 2,494 | 65 and under 70 years 2,176 
75 Pe 80 ,, LQBD || HO PRM. scrssvvcsonwice 1,543 
80 - 85 ,, 497 | 70 and under 75 years’ 1,258 
PO VOOR an <caninterenere coe ZLA, 4} LS BOR, conciness« besiege ess 880 
85 and under 90 years... 116 | 75and under 80 years 506 
PD VORTE rear teecoctnigee GO et EMO: Sa ont ccacccae tess 325 
90 and under 95 years... 30 | 80 and under 85 years 150 
LG VORUR ee sceccncencrses oss 2 AG VOARS i scre ce. cecevedceis 110 
95 and under 100 years 10 | 85 and under 90 years 35 
AV GArs Mens ccesceine nec: ORIPLO VORIR etree ccc cne ccc: 16 

100 years and upwards 90 and under 95 years 
DAE PME cerca canine sont a 95 and under 100 years 5 
TAGGIN: cachennwe chaos ws 
166,162 
Not stated ...... 141 165,444 
Not stated ...... 127 
166,303 _—— 

| 165,571 


The total number of husbands and wives living together 
under the same roof at the date of the Census was 141,656. 
Of these, however, 121 schedules were not completed with 
respect to the ages either of husband or of wife, or of both; 
therefore the information can be given only for 141,535 
couples, as shown in tho subjoined statement, which exhibits 








THE CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


the comparative ages in quinquennial groups of the persons 
in question ;— 


Husbands with wives from 50 to 55 years younger... 2 
- - 45 to 50 e am 4 
99 ae 40 to 45 oe ee 15 
99 ” 35 to 40 99 eee 41 
oe 2 30 to 35 ia id: 108 
” ” 25 to 30 9 eee 315 
» 9 20 to 25 mt is 918 
% 9% 15 to 20 - 2,849 
” » 10 to 15 - «| 8,000 
9 ” 5 to 10 ” eee 23,909 
9 ” 0 to 5 ” coe 48,958 
bs a Of the same Ae ..........ecceees 45,615 
me - 0to5 years older ...... 8,779 
% ” 5 to 10 oak” yh ates 1,586 
” ” 10 to 15 ae. aaa 312 
29 ” 15 to 20 9 eewene 81 
a - 20 to 25 lis iii deeie 27 
9 99 25 to 30 ee eae 12 
9 ” 30 to 35 99 —i(i«é tw ww 3 
9 ” 35 to 40 . 59 ——s—s ew eee I 

digicams conta cantvcios 141,535 


The foregoing table shows that the greatest number 
of marriages contracted were by males five years older 
than their partners ; but this number is nearly equalled by 
those marriages in which both males and females were of 
the same age. Wives ten years younger than their 
partners were somewhat over half as many as those of the 
same age ; but curiously enough the next greatest number 
of marriages was of those contracted by females five years 
older than their spouses. The wives fifteen years younger 
than their husbands nearly equalled the wives five years 
older, but after this the number of marriages rapidly 
decline. The descending grades are represented by mar- 
riages between males and females in which the age of one 
sex over the other predominates in almost successive alter- 
nations ; for instance, the marriages decline in number 
thus—wives twenty years younger, wives ten years older, 
wives twenty-five years younger, wives thirty years younger, 
wives fifteen years older, wives thirty-five years younger, 
wives twenty years older, wives forty years younger, wives 
twenty-five years older, wives forty-five years younger, wives 
thirty years older, wives fifty years younger, wives thirty-five 
years older, wives fifty-five years younger, and wives forty 
years older. 


It is eminently undesirable, from a‘sociological point of 
view, that marriages should be contracted between persons 
of immature age. The Census returns reveal the fact that 
no fewer than 393 males under the age of 21 years were 
set down as husbands, of whom 292 were living at home 
with their wives, and fifty of these were married to 
girls of 18—of the fifty, one husband was 17 years, four 
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18, nineteen 19, and twenty-six 20 years of age. The 
total number of married females of 18 years was 880 ; 
but the respective ages of husbands to wives of this 
particular age-period can be given for only 771, on account 
of the absence of married males from their homes on the 
night upon which the Census was taken. 
sixteen married females of 15 years of age, the correlative 
ages of only twelve husbands can be given; in the case of 
110 married females of 16 years of age, the ages of ninety- 
two husbands are ascertainable; and of 325 wives of 17 
years the ages of 278 husbands. 


Similarly, of 


The following statement gives the number of husbands 
and wives of each period of life as set forth in the Census 
schedules, and the proportion per thousand of the popula- 


tion who are married :— 
Proportion per 1,000. 








Husbands. Wives. Husbands. Wives. 

POONER GOS coccspcncccceas cnsnnecie eee Ga: 
15 al ar Sa Be cle me Rae rr ee! 
16 gee tS!) ; Sales seadeadslocos 2 MOS sctieca) hide 
17 ee i] WEG... libs + jamb 
18 ST ueteie sees fueece 21 ee tae 
19 Sei) uinescbacreerenees 90 pe) stance 2 Sages 
20 gtr Ns sald bea attnues 271 2,358 *2 Bias 
2] and under 25. ........000: 6,460 17,656 39 107 
25 “a Gennaro by acca 23,246 32,008 140 193 
30 re PT aicvecedas' 29,746 29,479 179 178 
35 is "_. apesevev ere ame 26,346 22,565 158 136 
40 eo EE cane tsa y cot 20,624 18,000 124 109 
45 en Oe eects. 18,462 14,533 lll 88 
50 + StS LE 14,467 10,512 87 63 
55 ys WR aetna: 10,731 7,046 65 43 
60 = GD enseearsnese 7,328 4,275 44 26 
65 + LO eee eee 3,920 2,176 24 13 
70 a ADO ccacecausass 2,494 1,258 15 8 
75 ‘ | Rare ie 1,289 506 8 3 
80 - SE eee 497 150 3 tl 
85 fe ee eee 116 35 {ala pep ees 
90 55 SOY A dindcbooks 30 Bik Tek eel Lee 
95 i BOD soc cies ntane 10 BA! i: vemeiacgit~ aches 
100 and upwards............... Bo hese J eanaey 4. anoe 
THC TRIG vasnnd séeseassoneovads 141 SA vases soap 
166,303 165,571 1,000 1,000 


* Under 21 years. + 85 years and over. { 80 years and over. 
From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the mar- 
ried females are greatly in excess of the married males at 
the earlier ages; while at the later ages, on account of 
the greater ntimber of re-marriages of males, the females 
are considerably in the minority. At age-period 30 to 35 
years the proportion between the married of both sexes is 
nearly equal. The young males of under 21 years of age 
manifest a decided preference for partners about their own 
period of life, whereas the wives between the ages of 14. 
and 18 select, as a rule, spouses between 21 and 25; though, 
as a matter of common knowledge, many of these very early 


marriages are compulsory unions. The results of the 
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Census show that the greater number of married women 
were mated with husbands ordinarily five years their 
senior, and there does not appear any decided tendency of 
a particular age to mate with ages showing abnormal dis- 
proportions. The husbands whose ages exceeded those of 
their wives by five years and under numbered 48,958, 
while husbands having wives of a similar age-period num- 
bered 45,615. The next group, viz., husbands having wives 
from five to ten years younger, exhibits only 23,909, while 
curiously enough the next place is taken by 8,779 husbands, 
the ages of whose wives were higher than their own by five 
years and under. The husbands from ten to fifteen years 
older than their spouses numbered 8,009, and those of from 
fifteen to twenty years older, 2,849. The succeeding place is 
held by 1,586 husbands, the ages of whose wives exceeded 
their own by from five to ten years; 918 husbands had 
partners of from twenty to twenty-five years their juniors ; 
but no considerable number is shown at any of the other 
As a broad axiom, it may be 
stated that old men will choose young wives; nevertheless, 
In the case of 


groups of age-proportions. 


males over 90 show no special preference. 
males, three minors of 17 years were wedded respectively 
to females of 18, 19, and 20 years; eight minors of 18 years 
were wedded—one to a female of 17, four to females of 18, 
two to females of 20, and one to a female between 21 and 
25 years; sixty-nine minors of 19 years were married— 
four to females of 16, eight to females of 17, nineteen to 
females of 18, fifteen to females of 19, seven to females of 
20, twelve to females between 21 and 25, and four to 
females between 25 and 30 years; and 212 minors of 20 
years were married—two to females of 15, seven to females 
of 16, fifteen to females of 17, twenty-six to females of 18, 
thirty-nine to females of 19, forty-seven to females of 20, 
seventy to females between the agés of 21 and 23, five to 
females between the ages of 25 and 30, and one to a female 
between the ages of 30 and 35 years. 


Amongst males of advanced ages it is notable that one 
husband aged 70 years appears as being wedded to a girl 
of 17, one male of 75 to a woman of 27, and one aged 77 
to a woman of 29, while one male aged 81 years was the 
husband of a female of 29, one male aged 85 was married. 
to a female of 38, one male aged 91 to a female of 41, and 
one male aged 97 to a female of 60. The three married 
centenarians, whose ages were set down as 100, 107, and 
100 years, were husbands to women aged respectively, 
56, 64, and 80 years. 


It will be seen from the figures given that the majority 
of marriages were contracted between people of suitable 
ages, though there were, nevertheless, discrepancies and 
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anomalies. A child wife of 14 years of age is seen wedded to 
a young man of 23 years old; two girls of 15 appear linked 
to men aged respectively 33 and 34; and two of 16 to men 
of 40 and 47. A more serious discrepancy is, however, to 
be found in the case of the girl of 17 whose husband was 
aged 70, whilst two other girls of the same age were married 
to men respectively of 50 and 55 years of age. Three 
wives 19 years old had spouses whose individual ages were 
52, 58, and 64, while a woman of 29 years of age was 
married to a man over 80, and another woman 38 years old 
to a husband of 85 years. Many wives, also, were much 
older than their husbands, one being 78 and another 76 
years old, with husbands aged respectively 42 and 40; 
another woman of 72 appears as the wife of a man aged 
only 37; and another of 65 was wedded to a man only 26 
years of age. The oldest husbands were three centenarians ; 
the oldest wives were five females between 95 and 100 
years. The youngest husbands were three of 17 years, and 
they were married to three girls respectively of 18,19, and 
20 years of age, the united ages of the six persons 
amounting to only 108 years. The youngest wife was 14 
years old; there were sixteen wives of 15, and 110 of 16 
years, whilst 141 husbands and 127 wives omitted to state 
their ages. 


An examination of the schedules with regard to the ages 
of husbands and wives, taken in connection with the 
occupations of the former, would probably show that the 
greatest disparity in ages existed between professional 
husbands and their wives, and the least disparity between 
the labouring and artisan classes. The doctor, the lawyer, 
the artist, etc., ordinarily marry later in life than the man 
whose position is assured as soon as he has served his 
apprenticeship to a trade, or whose unskilled labour is of 
as much value at 21 as it is at 50 years of age. 


BIRTHPLACES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES. . 


The returns relating to the 166,803 married males in the 
Colony at the time of the Census show that 58,541, or 
over 85 per cent., were natives of New South Wales, and 
11,744, or 7 per cent., were natives of other Australasian 
colonies; thus, 70,285 married males, or 42 per cent. of the 
The 
married women in the Colony at the time of taking the 
Census numbered 165,571. Of these 81,512, or 49 per 
cent., were natives of New South Wales, and 15,016, or 
9 per cent., were natives of other Australasian colonies : 


total number of husbands, were Australian born. 


hence, 96,528, or 58 per cent., of the total number of wives 
were of Australasian birth. 


THE -CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The following statement exhibits the number of husbands 
and wives of each nationality living in the Colony at the 
time of the Census, according to their numerical order :— 
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absent from home on the night of the enumeration ; hence 
particulars can be given regarding birthplaces of only the 
same number of husbands as of wives. 


The greatest number of husbands and wives born in any 
country were natives of New South Wales, the males number- 
ing 58,541, and the females 81,512 ; of these, 41,403 couples 
claimed the same birthplace. The subjoined figures exhibit 
the number of natives of the leading countries of those 
resident in New South Wales who were wedded to natives 


of the Colony. 


Wives of New South Wales husbands. 


Husbands of New South Wales wives. 


BIRTHPLACES. 

Of Married Men. No. Of Married Women. No. 
New South Wales ...... 58,541 | New South Wales ...... 81,512 
England and Wales...... 52,713 | England and Wales...... 35,763 
PANUMOREL ciauiscctseessusscues 1954445) [reland ccc. traccnc soso 20,401 
MMAR cancevctessceeteess LESO7 (Scotland = s.cccccssnsesscne 8,209 
WW IOWOTIR occ necro seccconceen es 6,180") Victorian... ..ss0ss esse 7,839 
German Empire ......... 3,782 | South Australia ......... 2,860 
South Australia ......... 2,265 | German Empire ......... 1,827 
TaSMania .......ccscseeees 1,500 | Tasmania ...... <.sssce.ce. 1,633 
Sweden and Norway ...| 1,249 | Queensland ............... 1,391 
United States ............ 1,013 | New Zealand............... 1,024 
New Zealand............... 875 | Born at sea, and not 
Queensland ............05. 697 Bbated 01.0... cesses, 579 
France and dependencies 676 United States ........... 44] 
Denmark .and depen- France and dependencies 292 

SOURED codec eves toes: 648 | British possessions not 
Born at sea, and not otherwise specified 250 

ORCA sos ss coset cess ess G35} ANGINA ce) cspesscnesscccuucees: 237 

Foreign countries not Foreign countries not 
otherwise specified 595 otherwise specified 172 

Kuropean countries and Australia (not otherwise 
dependencies _ not defined) eeorctc sce 159 

otherwise specified 548 Italy Wioscuccconecsecn cere 158 
ROMAN Tc diy scons vis ves cess ca’ ol i pene Sy depen- 

British possessions not Genciesiees cre. oy = 152 
otherwise specitied oy Kuropean countries not 
RO erie ceetes hie ore rar 454 otherwise specified, 137 
BUUMUBN co ste ca ees urcnsere tees ASS HU IRUSSIR, ©. poccs eee researc nee 120 
MIEN pcre ses secenet 418 | Western Australia ...... 110 
PAXORUENG Fores stn eva tsorr ccc 242 | Sweden and Norway ... 106 
Switzerland .......ccece0 Dh tA MAR res sc leavctccee ves es 105 
Australia (not otherwise Switzerland ..........0.00 57 

defined) .......0.+000 120 | Austria ...ccccccceccscsesee 37 

Western Australia ...... 98 
OOM sseesives 166,303 ‘DLotal “.2.c---.s| 165,571 


The total number of husbands in New South Wales when 
the enumeration of the people was made was 166,303. Of 
these 24,647 were not accompanied by their partners on 
the night of the Census; hence the table of birthplaces 
with relation to conjugal condition accounts in this par- 
ticular for the spouses of 141,656 married males. 


The total number of wives in the Colony on the 5th of 
April, 1891, was 165,571, and the husbands of 23,915 were 


(x) 


regard to the country of their birth. 











Natives of— Natives of— 

New South Wales ...... 41,403 New South Wales ...... 41,403 
England and Wales ... 3,714 England and Wales ... 13,670 
Treland ecrcscccseccsecccess 2,146 Erelandinc.ccsccseccceses oe 4,644 
WiCtOrifanc.cccencccrece es 1,698 SCOULLAN Ge esccr tts cer canes 2,784 
Other Countries ......... 2 5a) VACTOPRID| a ttesectesreeeaae 2,334 
WHiAVeGs AWAY 2... 5<cc0-c000 7,049 Other Countries ......... 4,872 
etal 58, 54] Husbands away ......... 11,805 

OURO usec cseeeee 81,512 


It is hardly worth while to enumerate all the birthplaces; 
those only are given in the foregoing table which con- 
tributed 1,000 and upwards to the conjugal relationships of 
natives of the Colony. Among males born in New South 
Wales, 680 had married Scotch wives, 511 Queenslanders, 
318 Tasmanians, 210 New Zealanders; whilst, among 
females born in New South Wales, we find 918 wedded to 
natives of the German Empire, 561 to Tasmanians, 448 to 
Swedes and Norwegians, 370 to New Zealanders, 353 to 
Queenslanders, and so on, all of which particulars will be 


found in a summary at the end of this section. 


It is interesting to note that 7,049 wives of natives of 
New South Wales were not living at home with their 
husbands on the night of the Census, and that the 
husbands of 11,805 females born in the Colony were also 
absent. 


Amongst natives of New South Wales are to be found 
spouses of persons from almost every part of the globe, 
including besides those already mentioned natives of all the 
Australasian colonies, of India, Canada, and the various 
British possessions, of the German Empire, France, Russia, 
Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, Italy, Norway and Sweden, 
of the United States, Asia, and Africa, besides those born 
at sea, and those who neglected to make any statement with 
t is noteworthy that 
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of married males born in countries other than New South 
Wales the greatest number hail from England and Wales, 
from which no fewer than 52,713 are recorded as resident 
in the Colony, while the wives of the same birthplaces 
number 35,763. Of course, the rule will almost invariably 
hold good that males and females of the same country 
will be inclined to form matrimonial contracts amongst 
themselves rather than with those of other countries, 
and the majority of such marriages will have taken place 
before those who contracted them emigrated to the Colony. 
The exceptions were the marriages contracted after arrival 
in the Colony, and these were doubtless regulated more by 
identity of faith than by any special preference of persons 
of one nationality for those of another. 


Of the 52,713 husbands born in England and Wales, 
44,530 are set down as living at home with their wives at 
the date of the Census; while of the 35,763 wives hailing 
from the same countries, 30,898 are set down as living at 
home with their husbands. Of these the greater number, 
viz., 22,005, were wedded to partners of the country of their 
birth, while 13,670 males, and 3,714 females, were married 


to natives of New South Wales. The following statement 


exhibits the birthplaces of partners numbering 1,000 and 


upwards from the different countries of those wedded to 
natives of England and Wales resident in the Colony. 


Wives of Husbands born in England Husbands of Wives born in England 








and Wales. and Wales. 
Natives of— Natives of— 
England and Wales 22,005 England and Wales 22,005 
New South Wales... 13,670 New South Wales... 3,714 
BROOME ccvcsiessiscsc ces 3,306 Bootland .cccceresescees 1,389 
VSCCQIIR: 6 ores vecsvoeses 1,602 ROOIRMG ic oec< cc aeer 1,217 
Scotland............000. 1,365 Other Countries...... 2,573 
Other Countries ... 2,582 Husbands away...... 4,865 
Wives away ........ 8,183 Total...... 35,763 
Total...... 52,713 


The Irish come next on the list with 19,444 married 
males, of which number 16,728 were living at home with 
their wives at the date of the Census; and 20,401 married 
females, of which number 17,239 were living at home with 
their husbands. Of those countries contributing partners 
numbering 1,000 and upwards to persons of Irish birth the 
following is a statement :—- 


Wives of Husbands born in Ireland. Husbands of Wives born in Ireland. 


Natives of— Natives of— 








Treland.....c.. cesses 9,466 | Treland........ceseeeee. 9,466 
New South Wales... 4,644 England and Wales _ 3,306 
England and Wales ‘1,217 New South Wales... 2,146 
Other Countries...... 1,401 Other Countries...... 2,321 
Wives away ......... 2,716 Husbands away ... 3,162 

Total...... 19,444 Total...... 20,401 
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The husbands hailing from Scotland numbered 11,897 ; 
of these 9,989 were at home with their wives on the night 
of the Census. The married women of Scottish birth 
numbered 8,209, of whom 7,068 were set down as living 
at home with their husbands. Of those countries contri- 
buting partners numbering 1,000 and upwards to persons 
of Scottish birth the following is a statement :— 


Wives of Husbands born in Scotland. Husbands of Wives born in Scotland. 








Natives of— Natives of— 
Scotland s..c:.scqoscene. 4,135 | Scotland ............06 4,135 
New South Wales.. 2,784 England and Wales 1,365 
England and Wales 1,389 Other Countries ...... 1,568 
Other Countries...... yf Husbands away ...... 1,141 
Wives away ......... 1,908 Tota 8,209 
Totals... 11,987 





The husbands recorded at the Census comprised, among 
others, 6,180 natives of Victoria, of which number 5,134 
were living at home at tne time with their spouses ; whilst 
Victorian-born wives numbered 7,889, of which number 
Of those 
countries contributing partners numbering 1,000 and up- 
wards to persons of Victorian birth the following is a 
statement :— 


6,634 were living at home with their husbands. 


Wives of Husbands born in Victoria. Husbands of Wives born in Victoria. 


Natives of— Natives of— 





New South Wales... 2,334 New South Wales... 1,698 
Wictoniain cccescmeecte: 1,623 WViACtOLIE cr accor cnccsas 1,623 
Other Countries.. ... 1,177 England and Wales 1,602 
Wives away ... ..... 1,046 Other Countries...... 1,711 
Total...... 6,180 Husbands away.. ... Ss 

Total:..... 7,839 


In this case it will be remarked that while the New South 
Wales and Victorian-born husbands of Victorian wives 
are nearly equal in number, the New South Wales wives of 
Victorian-born husbands exceed those of Victorian birth 
by 711. The English and Welsh-born wives married to 
Victorian husbands numbered only 417, but the English and 
Welsh-born husbands of Victorian-born wives numbered 
1,602. 
two countries who, after debarking, marrying and settling 


This points to an emigration of males from these 


in the neighbouring colony, left it with their families for 
New South Wales, 


To Germany only 3,782 husbands in New South Wales 
owe their birthplace, and of these 3,216 were living at 
home with their wives at the time of the Census. The 
German wives numbered 1,827, of whom 1,618 were 
living at home with their husbands. Of course the 
greater number of males born in the German Empire, 
viz., 1,085, were wedded to their own countrywomen, 
although 918 had chosen wives from among the natives 
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of New South Wales. 
of British, Australian, or foreign birth, wedded to natives 
of the German Empire are not of sufficient importance to 
be specified individually. 


The other persons, male and female, 


There were at the time the Census was taken 2,265 
husbands born in South Australia, of which number 1,828 
were living at home with their partners. The wives 
numbered 2,860, and 2,504 of these were living at home 
with their partners. But of these the highest number 
married were to persons of the colony of their birth, and 
they did not exceed 889 couples. As no other countries 
or colonies contributed a very important number of 
partners to the conjugal population of the Colony, it 
will be convenient to summarise the remainder of 1,000 
of either sex and upwards, as is done in the following 


table :— 

















qe of noe N got 

Country. Wfusbands | Wives, “| atbome | home 
With their partners. 

| 

UNION G5 55 ccase vane strane. 1,509 | 1,633 1,279 1,375 
Norway and Sweden ...... 1,249 106 982 92 
United States of America..| 1,013 | 44] 713 332 
New Zealand .........cccsesses 875 1,024 733 | 873 
QGrreemaland.....:......0.cc0000 697 1,391 584 1,155 





Among nations contributing less than 1,000 partners of 
either sex are to be counted France, Denmark, Italy, India, 
Russia, Canada, Austria, Switzerland, the colony of 
Western Australia, the Balkan states, and many foreign 
countries not otherwise specified, while some were born at 
sea, and some of Australian birth neglected to state the 


colony in which they were born. 


The table exhibiting the birthplaces of husbands shows 
that, the feud between their respective countries notwith- 
standing, thirty-eight persons of French and German birth 
had intermarried; but,on the other hand, the Triple Alliance 
does not appear to have induced marriage between those 
born in the three countries embraced by the treaty. <A 
few Austrians and afew Italians are set down as husbands 
of German-born women; and one or two German males 
are shown as the husbands of Austrian or Italian women, a 
result due probably to religious differences, which in this, as 
in other particulars, would seem to be stronger than racial 
affinities. As arule men wed with women of the same 
faith, and, usually, of the same geographical latitude ; yet, 
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notwithstanding, Swedes and Norwegians are set down as 
being married to Italians; Italians as being married to 
natives of England and Wales; Austrians as being married 
to Irish; and Danes to natives of India. Some countries 
and colonies appear very catholic in their tastes, such, for 
instance,as New South Wales, England and Wales, Ireland, 


Victoria, and Germany. 


It is noteworthy that with regard to conjugal condi- 
tion, viz., as to whether married, never married, etc., the 
males were somewhat negligent in making any state- 
ment, whereas the females who made such an omission 
With regard to birthplace 
the observation still holds good, although one might sup- 


were insignificant in number. 


pose that the national instinct would be far stronger 
im men than in women. Such, however, seems not to be 


the case. 


The statistics relating to conjugal condition collected at 
the Census show that many persons first settled and married 
in one of the other colonies before proceeding to New 
South Wales. Of 1,633 Tasmanian wives living in the 
Colony at the time of the enumeration, 458 were married 
to natives of England and Wales ; albeit 318 married to 
husbands of New South Welsh birth probably came hither 
as singie girls. Onthe other hand, 561 males of Tasmanian 
birth were wedded to women born in the Colony, while 
only 198 couples were together of Tasmanian origin. 
The highest number of Victorian-born of either sex have 
selected partners from natives of New South Wales. 
While only eighty males of New Zealand birth appear as 
husbands of their own countrywomen, 370 are set down as 
partners of women born in New South Wales, and 123 of 
The New 
Zealand wives, showing doubtless an immigratory movement 


women hailing from England and Wales. 


from that colony, are stated to number 313 as being con- 
tracted to males of English and Scottish birth, whilst 210, 
who perhaps immigrated on their own account, were 
South Welsh birth. 
remarks hold good with respect to Sweden and Norway, 
Austria, Switzerland, the United 
States, France, Denmark, etc., in which cases the greatest 


wedded to males of New These 


Queensland, Canada, 


number of males appear as husbands to natives of New 
South Wales, England and Wales, Ireland, etc., the part- 
ners of the country of their own birth coming very low 
on the list. 


With regard to Queensland, Western Australia, the 
United States, British possessions not otherwise specified, 
and India, the greatest number of wives are set down as 
being married to natives of New South Wales, etc , rather 
than to their own countrymen. 
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CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


The following table exhibits the birthplaces of husbands as compared with those of wives, according to the returns 
of the Census :— 





| Birthplaces of Wives. ® 

> 

= 
Australasia. United Kingdom. 2. ra = 3 Sg 
a2 2 y | 8a | SE 
Birthplaces of Husbands. = og : 25 = 3 So | a ° 
3S | =: 3 2.3 Be et hy ae so ; a 'B S 2 23 25 = 
2 an a } 3 a5 io oo te =| as 2 es P=] | zz oa ES = i] w = a3 

33 £ | B se | 32 5 Eel gal 4° S sol & S 5 |sa| 8 

es ro) | S s+ nm > 24| 65 Spe ~ Ss <3 ome ag aa a 

eh 5 5) on on =| ZS! Qe 2 > So co) = SO es 
5 2 | 2g ns {ps a 8| 55! gy 3 = o = 5 | 5 o5| 5 
z Se een one [25/8 | a | = = g°| 














i ns So eee 


| 
Australasia :— | | 








New South Wales ......... 41,403 1,698 511 232 | 38 318 | 
WAGUGTIA sa cons eotenern nee: 2,334 | 1,623 43 | 205 | 5 $1 
Queensland ...... Rar ene eee 353 40 | 60 6 4 
South Australia ............ 325 | 187 8 | &89 + 21 
Western Australia ....... 4] 9 ] 9 4 
Tasmania ..... .csscsseesesees 561| 157| 14| 33] 1] 198 





New Zealand ............ : 














Australia undefined ...... 10 2 2 
United Kingdom :— 

England and Wales ...... 13,670 | 1,602 | 280} 692 | 28]; 458 

Sootland aso.csscake secon sees 2,784} 358 72 106 | 5 8] 

1 by iF (1s Conan RRR ERE Ce RGAE 4,644 460 75 | 130 | 15 83 
Other British possessions...) 389) 57 10 15 | 1 | 19 
Gormany-.n oe 918| 127 19 | 101 | 30 
United States .c.c..c..<..-..5- 301 47 6 12 1 9 
Other foreign countries...... | 1,398] 186 45 56 2 48 
Born at sea and unspecified 206 27 4 7 9 
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Wives with husbands at ) | 69,707 | 6,634 


1,375 
hOMe cree ee | Sd 





It will be seen that the number of wives from each of the | 


Australasian colonies, other than New South Wales, was 
ereater than that of husbands. For instance, in the case 
of Queensland, which contributed 1,155 married women, 
and 584 married men to the population of the Colony, 
sixty couples only were set down of which both husband 
and wife hailed from the northern colony. Victoria is 
credited with 6,634 wives and 5,134 husbands, but there 
were but 1,623 couples of which both husband and wife 
claimed it as their birthplace But such apparent anomalies 
as these are easily explicable by the conditions of settle- 
ment, and the nomadic character of many of the occupa- 


tions—a subject that has been already adverted to. 












































210} 4) 3,714 2,146! 76 | 143| 79; 77 (163 | 51,492 
66} 1 417 | 88 194/18] 10/11 11 | 27 | 5,134 
51 1 69; 9 28| 1 4|/2| 2 584 
1l| 1 229| 32 86| 4] 19] 6 2) 4] 1,828 

14 5 | 1 1 85 

ig} 1| 175] 31 72| 4 7| 2 2| 3} 1,279 
80 | ... 123} 16 40| 6 Solel 2| 5 733 
1 | 71 19 2 10} 1 2 120 

313 | 43 | 22,005 |1,365 | 3,306 |177 | 172 | 93 166 |160 | 44,530 
58 | 8 | 1,389 | 4,135 824/50] 38| 20] 26] 35] 9,989 
50 | 11 | 1,217| 399] 9,466] 39| 34/30] 29] 46 | 16,728 
12] 4 242) 54 116 | 57 2, 8 15| 51] 1,006 
18} 4] 420; 80 335 | 12 |1,085 | 6| 47 | 14] 3,216 
5| 2 131 | 31 87| 8 5 | 59 6| 3 713 
26) 8 659| 131 484|15| 86/10] 643/13] 3,810. 

: "5| 15 40] .. 5 | 4 3 | 14 409 
oe ee ee ee 

873 159 | 30,898 |7,068 | 17,239 468 es 332 1,032 |494 |141,656 





—————_$—$——— 


RELIGIONS OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

The figures which will be found on another page will 
serve to illustrate what has already been insisted upon, viz., 
that identity of religion is much stronger in influencing 
marriage than identity of nationality, or any other pre- 
disposing cause.* The religion of both husband and wife 
was ascertained in regard to 141,656 couples, and proved 
in round uumbers to be the same in about 116,000 
The 


proportion thus ascertained does not vary greatly in the 


instances—a proportion little short of 82 per cent. 


majority of religions; in the few cases where the general 
rule is departed from, it will be found that the reason 
therefor is both obvious and natural. 
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Religious professions of the 141,656 couples living together when the Census was taken :— 
Religions of Wives. 
Sag Se 2 ; oe ‘a ef 3 oS 3 Total 
Religions of Husbands. 3 a é ope 8 E  . & & 3 ; 
ro 5 3 58 aol es 3 s | 88 S28 
a < S > O 4 3) i ae On oe ae 
2 2 3 os | 8| 8] 42/238 g | 35s 
2 o = = SS > = 
6 z & = @|s | 4 ]4 {8 | $ |& 
Ohurch of Bngland) ...5055.000.:000ssececsec 55,391 | 5,832} 1,501 1,159 | 204) 202 31 | 131 73 34 92 | 64,650) 
RIN MMAIOUIO oon rvisce cess eoerss sires tes... 3,028 | 26,253 361 196 17 37 35 13 75 9 27 | 30,051 
SROOUIIUBYIMEL Cotte eececekerederetstgese etre cees 1,978 853 | 11,247 296 62 60 8 24 28 ] 24 | 14,581 
Wesleyan and other Methodists ......... 954 304 277 | 13,263 88 44 9 78 21 26 15,064 
STOR oisissccis. Se scesvacsens wen sensverTens: bss 230 57 58 93 | 1,481 34] ... 11 16 1 3 ] iis 3 
Le 
Congregationalists .........0. sscsescsecscees aria | 89 57 79 43 | 2,957 2 6 8 6 3,524 | 
mR 
PURMMNR a crteaee seis con eeeeesecheanss 453 278 103 | 76| 12| 26] 666 6 15a ue 9 1,644 a 
aivation Arny .cisscsssrcetsvsvsecesssnss oes 95 25 14 87 3 12 2 | 1,154 3 6 1,401 a, 
ot) 
Other Christian sects .....ccccsesccrereceees 290 148 56 82 14 25 8 11 | 1,320 1 26 1,981 | &, 
mn 
Pest ibetecsdiasersstncrecesiieessstisessece: 111 28 11 8 1 1 5 | 675 2 842 
Other religions, no denomination 1,617 770 299 412! 106] 113 15 47 37 11 |2,457 5.984 | 
GIPOE BCCrysicatecicsvess eesentercsvess | | 
LOUML Tovissueetvartivecus lanai ses sau sccuse ses 64,424 | 34,637 | 13,984 | 15,751 | 2,030 |3,510 | 777 | 1,482 |1,651 | 732 |2,678 | 141,656) 


se need 


Religions of Wives. 





In considering the foregoing table it is requisite to 
remember that Wesleyans and other Methodists include 
6,835 members of the Primitive Methodist persuasion, 
that other Christian sects embrace 530 professors of 
Unitarianism, and that the last of the series covers not 
only all other religions, but freethinkers, agnostics, and 
infidels, besides those who did not profess attachment to any 
denomination, and those who objected to state the nature 
of their religious belief. 


The persons set down in the schedules as members of the 
Church of England comprised 64,650 husbands, and 64,424 
wives. Of these 55,391 couples belonged to that denomina- 
tion, and formed nearly 86 per cent. both of the males and 
the females of those who professed its membership. Hence 
it appears that 9,259 male and 9,033 female members of 
the Church of England had married out of their own 
communion. 


The Presbyterian church contributed 11,247 couples to 
the religious population of the Colony, and 3,334 males 


and 2,737 females who had married partners of other 
faiths. It claimed, however, over 80 per cent. of its 
married females as wives of Presbyterian husbands, as 
well as 77 per cent. of its married males as husbands of 
women of the same denomination. 


The Methodist body is ordinarily strict in this regard, 
as membership with it means an open avowal which entails 
more than formal responsibilities. Hence of 13,263 
couples, both husband and wife belonged to that church, 
while only 1,801 males and 2,488 females had contracted 
The 
proportion of those married to members of their own faith 
among Wesleyan and other Methodist churches was 88 
and 84 per cent., of the male and female membership 
respectively. 


marriage with members of other religious bodies. 


The Baptists numbered 4,014 married members, male 


and female. Of these 1,481 couples were composed of 
husband and wife who were both of that denomination. 


Thus 75 per cent. of the married males and 78 per 
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cent. of the married females had wedded with partners 
who professed membership with the Baptist persuasion. 
Of the Baptists who had married with those professing 
adherence with other forms of belief, 503 were males 
and 549 were females. 


Tbe married persons who belonged to the Congregational 
body numbered 7,034. The couples of which both husband 
and wife professed this form of religious belief numbered 
2.957, or a proportion of 84 per cent. for each sex. The 
Congregationalists wedded to persons of other churches 
were 567 males and 553 females. 


The married Lutherans in the Colony at the time of the 
Census were 2,421 in number. Ofthese only 666 couples 
comprised both husband and wife of the same faith, out of a 
total number of 1,644 male and 777 female members, thus 
little more than 40 per cent. of the males, and nearly 86 
per cent. of the females, were wedded to partners who 
were also adherents of that church, 978 males and 111 
females having contracted alliances with members of other 
denominations. This is easily explained, as there were, 
doubtless, no Lutheran women available for the men of that 
faith to marry, those wives that were in the Colony having 
come with their husbands, and the greater number of 
Lutheran immigrants being bachelors from Germany, 
Norway, and Sweden, who subsequently married in New 
South Wales, 


The married adherents of the Salvation Army numbered 
2.883, of whom 1,401 were males and 1,482 were females. 
The couples of which both husband and wife were members 
of this form of Protestantism numbered 1,154; a propor- 
tion to the rest of the members of 82 per cent. for husbands 
and 78 per cent. for wives; but little importance can be 
attached to these figures, as this body is essentially one 
whose membership is fed by revivals and sudden con- 
versions; moreover, it has not been in existence long 
enough to enlist members from their infancy to the stage 
considered in this chapter. 


‘All other Christian sects,” as given in the table, may 
be taken in the main as synonymous with “all other 
Protestant sects.’ The married persons belonging to 
these various denominations numbered 3,632, and the 
couples classed under the same designation were 1,320 ; 
but the term is too wide in its signification for any com- 


parison to be of service. 


The persons set down in the schedules as members 
of the Church of Rome comprised 30,051 husbands, and 
84,637 wives; of these 26,253 couples were of the same 
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faith, and showed a proportion of unions within their own 
body of 87 per cent. for the husbands, and nearly 76 
The Church of England is not 


a denomination usually regarded as being very strict in 


per cent. for the wives. 


its requirements from those professing its membership ; 
nevertheless 86 per cent., or thereabout, of the unions 
of its members take place within its fold. The Church of 
Rome is, on the contrary, a strict church, and mixed mar- 
riages are highly discountenanced, whilst unions entered 
into with non-Christians are not recognised. Notwith- 
standing this fact, 3,798 males and 8,384 females of 
the Roman Catholic faith had married out of their own 
communion—thus showing a proportion of unions with 
persons outside the pale of the church of 13 per cent. 
for husbands, and no less than 24 per cent. for wives. 
From this it might be assumed that the males of the 
Roman Catholic body more zealously regarded the religious 
aspect of the marriage institution than did the females ; 
but such would be altogether too hasty a generalisation, 
as these women would never have been married at all, 
since the number of married women of the Roman 
Catholic faith largely exceeded the number of married 
Even if the 8,798 males noted above had wedded 
women of their own religious belief, 4,586 of the Roman 


men. 


Catholic wives would still have been compelled to select 
their partners from among males of other denominations, 
Not that there is an 
insufficient supply of males of the Roman Catholic church, 
for they number 149,371 as against 137,524 females; _ 
while the husbands number only 30,051 as against 34,637 
wives. It would appear, therefore, that the social position 
of a considerable proportion of Roman Catholic males 
is such as not to enable them to assume the respon- 
sibilities and the expenses of matrimony; many Euro- 
peans, handicapped by ignorance of the English language, 
and not specially qualified for the pursuit of any of the 
skilled handicrafts, being included among the adherents 
of this faith, particularly those from the south and centre 
of Europe. 


or to have remained unmarried. 


People of the Jewish faith are remarkable for the ex- 
clusive character of their unions, 20 per cent. of the males, 
and only 8 per cent. of the females, marrying outside 
the pale of the synagogue. In the case of the Roman 
Catholics, the women, through no fault of their own, were 
most lax in fulfilling the requirements of their church in 
the matter of mixed marriages; in the case of the Jews 
the women were the most strict, possibly because the 
iraditions of their faith more severely regulate the lives 
and conduct of the women, and relegate their direction 
more exclusively to male relatives than do those of any 
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other body. The married Jews returned as wedded to 
those of their own faith numbered 675 couples; the total 
number of married males was 842, and of married females 
732 ; 
their own religious body of 80 per cent. of the married 


thus showing a proportion of those united within 


males, and 92 per cent. of married females, while 167 
males and only 57 females contracted marriages with 
those of other denominations. 


Out of 524 couples, of which number the wives were 
agnostics, freethinkers, and infidels, 492 were married to 
males of the same way of thinking; a plain proof indeed 
that these women were not originally of the class designated 
in the schedules; but they more probably adopted the 
On the 
other hand, the husbands who styled themselves free- 
thinkers, etc., numbered 1,582, and of these no less than 
523 were wedded to wives returned as members of the 
Church of England, and 235 to wives returned as members 
of the Church of Rome. 


opinions of their male partners after marriage. 


Persons professing to membership of the two churches 
just mentioned appear in many instances somewhat in- 
different to the faith of their spouses ; but this is doubtless 
due to the fact that their numbers are far higher than those 
of all the other denominations taken together, as is shown 
in the following statement, which includes also all those 
whose partners were absent on the night of the Census :— 


Husbands— 
Church of England...........,...... 76,043 
Charch of Rome ... .ccicacscescessees 35,517 
—— 111,560 
Wives— 
Church of Minglandd 2... cccsscc vs csees 75,554 
CNUPFGN OF FUOMNG 54, s cece cee freee es 41,600 
——117,154 
MEUM cl Oinecenc cock cicneses 228,714 
Husbands— 
All other Denominations...... ....... ...... 54,743 
Wives— 
All other Denominations.,.,..... .......e008 48,417 
SRNL. crac clnap csician eesus dojecs 103,160 


Besides the various forms of belief already dealt with, 
722 married males and 316 married females were classed 
as belonging to “ other religions”; 2,245 married males 
and 7438 married females were returned as being of “no 
denomination”; and 2,583 married males and 1,260 married 
females objected to state whether they possessed a religious 
belief or not. These figures include all those whose part- 
ners were away from home. 


Although the greater number of marriages continue to 
be solemnized by the clergy of the different churches, the 


unions which take place in registrars’ offices may be said 
to be increasing, yet only gradually; the religious sig- 
nificance of wedlock being now hardly so strong as it was 
of yore. 


Of course the greatest number of marriages celebrated 
were solemnized by the clergy of the Church of England, 
the Roman Catholics coming next in order, albeit the 
percentage of marriages so celebrated fell much short of 
what might reasonably have been expected from the 
numerical strength of these two churches as disclosed by 
the Census ; and this is more particularly the case with the 
Roman Catholics, the adherents of which denomination 
formed 25°5 per cent of the population, but the marriages 
solemnized according to its rites during the Census year of 
1891 were but 17°9 per cent of the whole number of 
marriages. The disparity between the number of marriages 
solemnized by the Church of England, and what might have 
been expected from the numerical strength of that religious 
body, is not so great. During the Census year, 3,323 
marriages were celebrated in New South Wales according 
to the rites of this church, or a proportion of 39°3 per cent. 
of the total number of marriages, while the percentage of 
its adherents, as shown by the enumeration, was 44°7, The 
following statement exhibits the number of marriages 
celebrated during the Census year. It is noteworthy that 
those solemnized by ministers of the other Protestant 
churches, particularly the Presbyterian, the Methodist, 
the Congregational, and the Baptist, far exceed their 


apparent due proportions :— 


Percentage of- 











— No. of | Percentage | adherents to 
poutine marriages, | ,0f tal [tet popule 
| | 1891. 
Church of England ..... reastnocasmeste re | 3,323 39°3 44: 
Roman Catholic. ............ccscevcsecs: 1,510 17 9 25:°5 
Presby Coriano. ...cccc.osce cece eeseeene ek | 1,142 13°5 9°7 
- Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist 1,167 13°8 9°8 
Congregational vrcc-cccca cree ee canes 500 59 2°1 
DADUUBGE: ciictiasseescocecersccteceveren: 118 1°4 12 
TPOUNO Wii coc ec coer nese ceo e deen suse calenes 28 | 0°3 0°5 
Other denominations .................. 137 | 1°6 6°5 
PRGGIBLI DER OMMICEB cccccesanseccccukececs 537 Fe iae 1h 8 ocricsdoae 


The subjoined table exhibits the number of marriages 
registered in the Colony from the year 1877 to 1891. 
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Marriages registered in the Colony, 1877-91. 
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Denomination, 1877 1878 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
| | 
Church of England...| 1,869 | 2,098 | 2,182 | 2,252 | 2,487 | 2,768 | 
Roman Catholic...... 990 | 1,009 | 982 | 1,021 | 1,171 | 1,315 | 
Presbyterian ......... 854 821 | 7122 768 872 | 955 
Wesleyan ..... Oneaene .| 509 556 605 618 651 | 704 
Primitive Methodist] 110 94 | 111} 101} 146/ 134 
Congregational ...... 243 | 291) 381] 364) 433} 516° 
Baptist......0..c00cee. 70 89 90 93 85 | 79 | 
Hebrew ...cesceeeess 20 20) 22 17 27| 22 | 
German Evangelical 20 11 13 | 9 13 | 14 | 
Ohristiansar.. ctor, 3 18 7 9 3 | 5 | 
Salvation Army ...... , 3 i bo | 
Other denominations 3 8 4 2 4 2 | 
Registrars’ offices ...| 303 309 322 318 392 | 434 | 
Totalscrcs-:: 4,994 | 5,317 | 5,391 | 5,572 | 6,284 6,948 | 








The marriage registers are to some extent an index of 
the education of those contracting marriage, though not 
wholly so, as many women, and some men, in the lower 
ranks of life do not sign registers, not because they cannot 
Nevertheless, the 
number of persons signing the marriage register with marks 
has steadily declined during the past twenty years. In 
1871 the proportion of signatures made with marks was 
16°96 per cent. of the whole, while in 1891 the per- 
centage was only 8°08, thus exhibiting a highly satisfactory 
decrease of illiteracy. This custom of signing by marks is, 
moreover, especially noticeable in the country districts, 
which show the greatest number of such cases recorded in 
the Colony, the proportion in 1871 being 18°92 per cent. 
of the total signatures, as against 13°5 in the Metropolitan 
District. 
appears to be much higher in the country districts than in 
the city and suburbs of Sydney, but the percentage in 
these extra-metropolitan districts has been reduced from 
18°92 in 1871 to 3°78 in 1891. 


do so, but on account of nervousness. 


The proportion of persons unable to write still 


ABSENT HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


In all the foregoing tables relating to correlative ages, 
birth-places, and religions of husbands and wives, par- 
ticulars are given for 141,656 couples living at home 
together at the date of the enumeration. There were, 
however, 23,915 wives whose husbands were absent on the 
night of the Census, and 24,647 husbands similarly cir- 
cumstanced with regard to their wives. This information 
was ascertained in the course of tabulation, and as it was 
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1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 1890. | 1891. 
2,949 | 2,893 | 2,990 | 2,987 | 3,056 | 3,134 | 2,885 | 3,126 | 3,323 
1,414 | 1,448 | 1,258 | 1,323 | 1,221 | 1,350 | 1,288 | 1,373 | 1,510 
950 | 1,009 | 1,155 | 1,147 | 1,030} 977| 979] 965] 1,142 
712| 759! 739| 832] 770] 815] 753] 798| 885 
157 | 165 | 193 | 207] 227] 256] 271] 256] 282 
565| 484 532| 554) 536] 534| 546] 540| 500 
101| 117; 187] 120] 120} 133] 167) 118; 118 
24 27| 27 18 27 32 35| 23] 23 
10/ 18{ 26] 17] 20] 28]: 28] 23) 17 
3 9 8) 31 34| 35] 28| 28] ... 
3 3 11 10| 22 26| 41 7 
31 i3/ 40] 31 31 17 15| 34] 83 
4s6| 537 | 510| 533] 508| 511| 509] 551) 537 
7,405 | 7,482 | 7,618 | 7,811 | 7,590 | 7,844 | 7,530 | 7,876 | 8,457 








intended by the inquiry to bring out the fact that the con- 
ditions of settlement were such as to cause many men to 
pursue their callings away from home, the information 
thus recorded must have a distinct bearing on the industrial 


status of the Colony. 


This explanation of the absence from home of husbands 
and wives may not, of course, apply in every instance, as 
not a few of the marriages of the very young appear to 
have been contracted under circumstances which apparently 
led to the separation of these couples shortly after the 
consummation of their union. Two of the husbands whose 
wives were absent from them were only 16 years of age, six 
were 17, thirteen were 18, twenty-one were 19, and fifty-nine 
were only 20. Of the wives whose husbands were away, 
four were girls of only 15 years of age, eighteen were 16 
years old, forty-seven were 17, and over 100 were only 18 
years old. 


In the general report of the Census taken in Western 
Australia, a curious comment upon this subject of inquiry 
is made by the Superintendent of the enumeration, namely, 
to the effect that it was the only one of the direct inquiries 
recommended by the Conference of Statisticians which he 
did not deem it advisable to make, on the grounds that he 
did not perceive the value of the information from a statis- 
tical point of view, inasmuch as although in more settled 
countries the number of such absences might have a 
certain moral significance, it seemed to him absurd to 
assume that a pastoral district was necessarily immoral 
because 100 wives were absent from their husbands who 
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THE-CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


on the Census night might be visiting their out-stations 
or travelling, or to argue that the morals of one of the 
larger towns were not of the highest because 500 husbands, 
probably new arrivals seeking employment, had not 
brought their wives to their new homes with them. As 
a matter of fact, no special inquiry of this nature was 
made, and the information as presented in the tables was 
gleaned from the schedules. Again, no moral or immoral 
significance was attached to the matter, as it is obvious 
that under the conditions of settlement in Australasia, 
many men whose occupations caused them to lead nomadic 
lives must of necessity have been absent from their partners 
on the date in question. Many men also were in other 
colonies, and many more had immigrated into New South 
Wales in advance of their wives, or were merely visitors in 
search of. work. But when due allowance has been made 
on this score it must be obvious that there were many wives 
deserted by, or permanently separated from, their husbands ; 
and though the total of such cannot be given with any 
pretence to accuracy, the examination of the returns of 
some important districts would favour the supposition that 
two-fifths of the married women whose husbands were 
absent on the night of the Census belonged to the class of 
deserted wives, and if to these be added the widows there 
would be about 35,000 widowed or deserted out of a total 


of 191,500 women who then were or who had been married. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese in the Colony at the time of the Census, 
including the half-castes, numbered 13,555 males and 601 
females. Of the former, 13,001 are set down as never 
married, 409 as married, and 145 as widowed; of the 
latter, the females classed as never married are given 
as 493, the wives as 104, and the widows as 4 only. 
The figures just given do not show the total number 
returned on the schedules as married, for the rule has been 
adopted of tabulating all Chinese as “never married” 
unless they -had wives in Australasia. Those “not stated ” 
have been distributed by proportion among the other 
classes, 


Of the 13,555 males and 601 females accounted for, 
13,289 were full-blooded Chinese, and comprised 13,133 
males and 156 females. The half-castes numbered 867, 
viz., 422 males and 445 females. All the married men are 
returned as being over 21 years of age, and the youngest 


wives were 5 of 17 years of age. The oldest husband was 


75 years of age, and the oldest wife 60. Of the never 
married 735 males were under the age of 21, 447 females 
under the age of 18, and 3,071 males, including 98 widowers, 


(y) 
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over the age of 50. No “never married” females are recorded 
as being over the age of 45 years; hence the unmarried 
Chinese and half-castes of marriageable ages living in the 
Colony at the time of the Census numbered 9,340 males 
and 50 females respectively. 


The correlative ages, ete , of husbands and wives of the 
Chinese race are not separately given, as they have already 
been included in the tables relating to the general popula- 
tion. In the classification of husbands and wives according 
to birthplace such persons appear with other unspecified 
nationalities among “foreign countries” not separately 
distinguished. The subjoined statement, however, exhibits 
the birthplaces of the partners of married Chinese males 
of full-blood who were living at home at the date of the 


Census :— 
New South Wales..... 129 Scotlandiacnccccse cece. 3 
Clinger c...cusesiec sate 60 South Australia ....... l 
WiGLOLia ccc cc erase cance 29 New Zealand ........... 1 
Hinglandiecscccaseoacerssc 28 Germanyiescscccc ences: 1 
MPOlANG I eoec sees 16 PTANCO! cece cc eatens cos 1 
Queensland .............. 7 Not stated ........cc.000 2 
TASMANIA. tocccerceece 4 -— 
Australia (undefined). + 286 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE, 
1861-1891. 


Since the Census of 1861 the population of New South 
Wales has more than trebled, but the proportion of the 
married to the total number of persons in the Colony has 
not shown quite the same rate of increase. Three decades 
ago the males numbered 198,488, and the fenfales 152,372, 
thus giving a total of 350,860, of whom 109,588, or nearly 
32 per cent., were married ; and 10,555, or 3 per cent., 
were widowed ; while the remainder, comprising 230,717 
persons, or nearly 66 per cent. of the total population, were 
In 1871 the 
males in the Colony numbered 275,551, and the females 
228,430; the two sexes yielding a total of 503,981, of whom 
150,986, or 30 per cent., were married; 16,548, or over 3 
per cent., were widowed; and 336,447, or rearly 67 per 
cent., were classed as ‘‘ never married.” In 1881 the males 
numbered 411,149; the females, 340,819; and the total 
population, 751,468. The married in the Colony at the 


“ce 


classed under the heading “ never married.” 


time comprised 218,788, or somewhat more than 29 per 
cent. of the population; the widowed 26,082, or 3°5 per 
cent ; and those classed as “never married,” 506,598, or 
In 1891 there were in New South 
Wales 608,003 males and 515,951 females, making together 
a total of 1,123,954. The married numbered 332,282, or 
29°5 per cent. of the total population ; the widowed, 42,704, 


about 67°5 per cent. 
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or nearly 4 per cent ; the divorced, 804, or 0°03 per cent. ; 
and the remainder of the population, viz , 748,664, or over 
66'5 per cent., were classed as “never married.” In all the 
foregoing figures the unspecified are distributed over the 
various classes. 


The following table exhibits the number of persons at 
each Census who were of marriageable ages, and embraces 
those who were then married, those who had been married, 
i.e., widowed and divorced; and those who had arrived at 
the age of 21 and 18 years for males and females respec- 
tively, but who had not yet contracted marriage :— 


Females to 


Census, Males. Females. each hundred males. 
1861 108,695 76,380 GOST 
1871 143,623 112,293 78°19 
1851 213,872 170,627 19°78 
1891 325,181 270,512 83°19 


It will be seen from the foregoing figures that there has 
been an increase of marriageable females to each hundred 
males of nearly 13 during the thirty years extending from 
1861 to 1891. 


the case, there were little or no variation in the proportion 


Hence if, as appears actually to have been 


of married men to those of marriageable age, it might have 
been expected that the proportion of married women to 
those of marriageable age would have decreased, even if 
the marriage-rate of females had been unaltered, and this 
fact is exemplified in the following tab'e :— 





_- 




















| Married. Proportion per cent. 
— : = 
: Married Males | Married 
Conse. Male Rewiala of Males | Females of 
sees tees 21 years and |Females18 years 

| upwards. | and upwards. 
| EO | aa 

1 fo) Caanssnoneaionoe | $6,038 53,550 51°56 70°11 

1B yf COR aencen tot 76,026 74,960 52°93 66°75 

ROO Lia conicecctee tenes 110,725 108,063 51°71 63°33 

ROU ceren tecmeseinrcre 166,634 165, 648 51°24 61°23 








But by taking another aspect of the question it will be 
found that there had really been an increase in the number 
of married females. Because, had the proportion of females 
to males of marriageable ages remained the same up to 
1891 that it was in 1861, the number of marriageable 
females would have been 228,505 for the last Census, and 
the proportion of married women to women of marriage- 
able age 72°49 per cent. If, however, the widowed and 
the divorced be added to the married women, and the 
proportion of females to males as shown in 1861 be applied 
to the Census of 1891, the proportion for the first period 
of women who had been married of all those in the Colony 


for whom marriage was possible was 77°63, and that for 
the last period 83°84. 
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The subjoined table exhibits the number and proportion 
per cent. of each sex to those who were or had been 
married out of the entire population at each Census for 
whom marriage was possible :— 








Married Males, Married Proportion Proportion 
including |Females,includ-| per cent. of per cent. of 
Census. Widowers and ing Widows Married Married 
Divorced and Divorced | to Marriageable | to Marriageable 
Husbands. Wives. Population. Population. 
M. F., 
TSG) scans 60, 850 59,293 55°98 77°63 
| Ry A Beare nner 82,775 84,759 57 ‘63 75°48 
SST acces anes 120,709 124,161 56°44 sr by | 
LSD reece 183,717 191,573 56°50 70°82 











This table must be studied in the light of the fact 
already pointed out, viz., the greater proportion of females 
In 1861 
the females of this period of life were as 70°27 to every 


to males of marriageable ages at each Census. 


1CO males of the same class; in 1891 the proportion had 
risen to 83:19 to every 100 males who had reached the 
marriageable age. Had the proportion been 70°27 in 
1891, those females who had contracted marriage would 
have formed 83°84 per cent. of the females who had arrived 
at the marriageable age. The males who had contracted 
marriage show a falling off of somewhat over 1 per cent. 
since 1871, but this is due probably to a slight rise in the 


average age of marriage. 


Out of every hundred living the proportion per cent. of 
males and females who had contracted marriage, as recorded 
at each Census since 1861, was as follows :— 


Census. Males. Females. 
SGU eecean ce acsurcarssuse nesses es 30°66 38°91 
POG iescciseorsccnaciatensaicasencances 30°04 37°11 
WSS eae eresccesiecrietecceceucaicssicee's 29°36 36°48 
PSD Dera cste tee waucecee semester ae 30°22 37°13 


The unmarried of marriageable ages for the same periods 
were, out of every hundred living, according to the follow- 
ing proportions :— 


Census. Males. Females. 

MSG lees rrewee nc cseneecceeseaesaeees ne 24°10 11°22 

DS idee eeeeetnecesateuescseneseee es se 22°08 12°05 

MG Lie we vemact cn eictaciectiesaneuiendvestsiis 22°66 13°66 

USOT ererearsestes sane sas aceite ccs 23°29 15'32 

To every one unmarried male and female there were 

in :— 

Married Married 

males. females. 

NOG Leconte ccceane wets ce iuece se copicas LZ] 3°47 

SPs etece waccensecsrsccscesestanceecck 1°36 3°10 

USSU rcccerccccesssevseccccscosnsecs sce 1°30 2°60 

: BOO er eeceerecc tens tacces sucuadencee eis 1 ‘26 2°42 
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The actual increase in the number of married persons, 
male and female, for the three decades is shown in the 
foliowing table :— 











Numerical. Centesimal. 
Decade. SS 7 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
ISGI~71 2.0.0.0 «- 19,988 21,410 35°67 39°98 
icy ge.) Greener sanar 34,699 33,103 45°64 44°16 
to CS) Re 57,585 50°49 53°29 


55,909 








The following table exhibits the number of persons 
recorded as having been married at each Census, together 
with the proportion of widowed. The figures given for 
1891 include amongst the widowed also the divorced :— 

Proportion per cent. 


of Widowed of 
those having Married. 


All having Married. Widowed, ete. 




















Census, _ Sie S| ee = 

Males. | Females.| Males. Females. | Males. | Females. 
1861 60,850 | 59,293 4,812 | 5,743 7°91 9°69 
1871 82,775 | 84,759 6,749 9,799 8°15 11°56 
1881 120,709 |124,161 9,984 | 16,098 8:27 12°97 
1891 183,717 191,573 17,083 | 25,925 9°30 13°53 


It would appear from the foregoing tables that fewer 
people per thousand marry now than in former times. 
Not only has the proportion of married to marriageable 
fallen off, but the survivors of marriages have also increased 
in proportion, which points to a gradual decrease in the 
rate of second marriages. The following figures exhibit 
the increase from Census to Census of the widowed of each 
SEX :— 


Males. Females. 
VOGT rarcccese ccreuesieeetees 1,937 4,056 
LPL Oho no cerervatvenscencteceses 3,235 6,299 
LOS LOLS cccnessataicestoscvorerss 7,099 9,827 


Considered with reference to the total number of males 
shown to be marriageable, the proportion of widowers 
increased for the first decade under review by 0:24; for 
the second by 0:12, and for the third by 1:03, while the 
increase for the thirty years on the proportion of 1861 
was 1°39. The widows, considered with reference to the 
total number of females shown to be marriageable, 
increased in proportion for the first decade by 1°87, for 
the second by 1°41, and for the third by 0°56, while for 
the thirty years the proportional increase has been 3°84. 


The only remaining class to be considered is the “never 
married,” and these may be shown conveniently in two 
subdivisions, viz., those under the marriageable age and 
those of the marriageable age. Taking the first subdivision, 
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there were at each Census the following number of males 
under 21, and of females under 18 years of age :— 


Proportion per cent. of 


Females never married. 





Males under 


Census. 21 years. ant vents 
| Males. Females. 
LOG ikacsessnscnhscatec tices 89,793 75,992 65°24 81°64 
ity @ eae oer ae eerrrrerr ee 131,928 116,137 68°44 80°84 
AOS Tigi. cencvecstes testes 197,277 169,692 67°92 78°50 
DOO eer cecisnvimeccensousc: 282,644 245,313 66°62 75°63 





The number, therefore, of the “never married” under 
21 and 18 years for males and females had respectively 
increased from Census to Census as under :— 























Decade. Males. Females. 
RTH ay ane acoarererncentocon 42,135 40,145 
STI HSL revccacesiresrenccuces 65,349 53,555 
LBS OI ee recsctes cecnieceeaxten 85,367 75,621 
The “never married”? of marriageable age were as 
follows :— 
Proportion per cent. of 
Males Females Never Married. 
Census. 21 years of age | 18 years of age 
and upwards. | and upwards. 
Of Males. | Of Females. 
USGL ce weces 47,845 17,087 34°76 | 18°36 
i yf arene 60,848 27,534 31°56 19°16 
USS ese. ceases 93,163 46,466 32°08 31°50 
ASOT eee cce: 141,642 79,065 33°38 24°37 








The number of the “ never married”’ of the marriageable 
age had increased from Census to Census as follows :— 


Decade. Males. Females, 

Be oy oy dl eraeecrestee reer 13,003 10,447 
S71 —ST rcs scores econ 82,315 18,932 
LOST=O ern csrene sen tcecuess 48,479 32,599 


PERSONS DIVORCED. 


The Census shows that 178 males and 126 females were 
recorded as being divorced at the time that the enumeration 
was made in 1891. In all probability the total of 304 
divorced persons set down does not represent the actual 
number, especially in the case of females, who might from 
feelings of delicacy refrain from making a statement of the 
fact. 


The Matrimonial Causes Act, which first gave the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales jurisdiction in the matter of 
divorces, became law in 1873; but an Amending. Act was 
passed during the twelve months succeeding the Census 
year. Since the institution of divorce in the Colony to the 
end of 1890, there have been granted 859 dissolutions of 
marriage, and these represent a total of 718 divorced persons. 
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Taking the average ages of persons at the time they were 
divorced as being 35 years for males and 30 for females, 
and making a proportionate allowance for those dying in 
the interval, there should have been at the date of the 
Census 253 of the former and 259 of the latter surviving, 
as shown by the life-table, no reference being had to 
persons immigrating into the Colony. Evidently, there- 
fore, a considerable proportion of divorced persons re- 
married without making the proper statement of their 
condition in the declaration as prescribed by law. During 
the ten years preceding 1891, the number of persons 
divorced was 538, while 70 divorced males and 69 divorced 
females were recorded as contracting second marriages 
during the same period. Although it cannot, from the 
nature of the case, be exactly ascertained, there seems to 
be every warrant for the conclusion that at least half the 


persons divorced re-entered the state of matrimony. 


In the year 1891 thirty divorced persons—fifteen of each 
sex—married again. This appears to be the highest 


number for any given year. 


The following statement shows the number of divorced 
persons in the city and suburbs of Sydney, and also in 
the extra-metropolitan districts :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

City and Suburbs of Sydney 74 ...... OOo Los 
Extra-metropolitan seciek EO SiC ra ect SE ceeece 140 
Total saree Ur kcie Reese L2G eee 304 


The divorced, as shown by the Census, formed 0°08 per 
cent. of the total number of persons living at the time who 
were returned as having contracted murriage, and 0:03 
per cent. of the total population. 


The birthplace of the greater number of divorced persons 
was New South Wales, of whick Colony the males num- 
bered 45 and the females 70; although the greater number 
of males divorced were born in England, the number being 
55 as against 24 females hailing from the same country ; 
only 17 males and 7 females of Scotch, and 16 males and 
4 females of Irish birth being also numbered amongst those 
who had obtained legal dissolution of their marriages. 
The remainder comprised a few persons from Victoria, 
Germany, the United States, etc.; the whole numbering 
not more than 45 males representing about 20 different 
colonies and countries other than those specified, and 21 
females representing some ten countries and colonies of a 
similar character. 


The greatest number of males returned as divorced were 
between 35 and 40 years of age, while the greatest number 
of women so set down were between 25 and 30 years of 
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age, there being of the former 43 and of the latter 32 
cases. Fifty-two divorced persons were between 30 and 
85 years of age; of these 26 were men and 26 women. 
The next age-period for divorced males is represented by 
that between 40 and 45 years of age; of these there were 
24. The corresponding age for women was represented by 
the period between 35 and 40; of these there were 25 ; 
the tendency in this, as in other instances, being for 
women to fall into groups with men five years their seniors 
in age. The youngest husbands returned as divorced, of 
which class there were 7, were all over 21 and under 25; 
the youngest wife was aged 19; there were 2 divorced 
wives of 20, and 6 between 21 and 25. Twenty husbands 
set down as divorced represented the age period between 
25 and 30 years of age, and 16 wives between that of 40 
and 45. The oldest divorced wife and the 2 oldest divorced 
husbands were over 70, while 9 husbands who were so 
returned were between 60 and 65, and 4 were between 65 
and 70 years of age. 


The Church of England, as from the number of its 
adherents in the Colony it would be only naturally ex- 
pected, is the body designated as being that to which 
belong the majority of divorced persons, the males being 
given as 68 and the females as 63. Of members of the 
Presbyterian Church 19 were males and 8 females; of the 
Wesleyan 12 were males and 11 females, and of all other 
Protestant bodies 19 were males and 11 were females. 
The Roman Catholic Church does not recognise divorce ; 
nevertheless, 23 males and 28 females whose marriages 
had been judicially dissolved were set down as belonging 
to that faith. The religious beliefs of the remainder of 
divorced persons were represented by 4 male and 5 female 
Jews, and 7 males to other religions than those above 
specified ; 10 males were returned as freethinkers, 2 as 
atheists, and 11 as being of no religion, while 2 males 
objected and 1 neglected to state his creed. It must be 
remembered, however, that the value of this information 
is seriously impaired by the fact that there is nothing in 
the returns to show whether a divorced person was the 
applicant or the respondent in a divorce suit. 


With regard to the occupations of persons set down in 
the Census schedules as divorced, little can be said with 
regard to the males, the whole 178 returned representing 
no less than 110 professions, trades, ete., while 7 divorced 
males were given as persons of independent means, and 
four neglected to state their occupation. 
5 butchers, 5 farm labourers, and 5 ships’ stewards, show 


Ten miners, 


respectively the highest numbers of the occupations of 


divorced males. With regard to divorced females the 
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information is more interesting, as it shows the trade or 
occupation pursued by women when thrown upon their 
own resources. ‘The 126 females returned represent only 
32 distinct modes of obtaining a living, while 9 were 
To the latter 
must presumably be added 37 women set down as perform- 
ing domestic duties ; these, it is allowable to suppose, re- 


recorded as being of independent means. 


maining in possession of their homes, for 11 servants are 
independently recorded. Nine divorced women were re- 
turned as boardinghouse-keepers, 8 as dressmakers, and 
10 as housekeepers. Of the 304 divorced persons as 
ascertained at the Census, 8 males and 1 female were 
prisoners of the Crown confined in gaols. 


PROBABILITIES OF MARRIAGE. 


The number of marriages taking place in any country is 
ordinarily dependent on the number of single men in that 
country, although the character of settlement and the 
nature of the occupations of the people are also factors in 
the question. At the time of the Census, New South 
Wales contained 608,003 males and 515,951 females, of 
whom 166,634 males and 165,648 females were married, 
and 441,869 males and 850,303 females were unmarried, 
the latter being inclusive of bachelors and spinsters of all 
ages, beside the widowed and the divorced. 


Few marriages are entered into by males before 21 or 
after 50 years of age, or by females before 18 or after 
45 years of age; and in estimating the probabilities of 
marriage it will be convenient to disregard unmarried 
The preceding paragraph gives 
the total number of unmarried persons; if, however, the 
males who were either under 21 or over 50, and the 
females who were either under 18 or over 45 years of age 
be excluded, the remainder will show 131,325 males as com- 
pared with 82,321 females, or a proportion of 100 males 
to 63 females of marriageable ages. Of the males 125,177 
were bachelors, and 6,148 widowed or divorced; and of the 
females 75,948 were spinsters, and 6,373 widowed or 
divorced. At the Census of 1881 the number of males of 
marriageable ages who had never been married was 81,166, 
and of widowed, 3,372; while the number of females of 
marriageable ages who had never been married was 46,499, 
and of widowed 4,247 ; thus showing a total marriageable 
population of 135,284, while that of 1891 was 213,646. 
The mean male population of marriageable ages for the ten 
years may therefore be taken as 107,932, of whom 103,172 
were bachelors, and 4,760 were widowed; and the mean 
female population of marriageable ages as 66,533, of whom 
61,223 were spinsters, and 5,310 were widowed or divorced. 


persons of other ages. 
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During the ten years elapsing from 1881 to 1891, according 
to a table given on page 168, the number of marriages 
contracted was 74,388, and these may be classified as 
follows—the assumption being made that the proportion 
for the decade was the same as for the two years 1889 and 
1890 :— 


Bachelors and Spinsters ............ 63,585 
Bachelors and Widows............06. 4,489 
Widowers and Spinsters............ 4,260 
Widowers and Widows ............ 1,918 
Divorced and Spinsters ............ 64 


Divorced and Widows.............6s 3 
Divorced and Divorced 


Bachelors and Divorced ............ 53 
Widowers and Divorced ............ 13 
POUR etacoscicse cacdesccen 74,388 


The average number of bachelors marrying during each 
year was 6,818; of widowed or divorced men, 626; of 
spinsters, 6,791; and of widowed or divorced women, 648. 
Applying the figures already ascertained as the average of 
each class during the ten years, it would appear that in 
every thousand bachelors of marriageable age, 66 are 
married in each year, of widowers 182, of spinsters 110, 
and of widows, 122. Amongst males it will be seen that 
the widower’s probability of remarriage appears to be 
exactly twice the probability of the bachelor to marry, 
while the widow’s chance of again marrying is only slightly 
superior to the spinster’s chance of marrying. Indeed, it 
may be assumed that the widows who contract second 
marriages between the ages of 18 and 45, have already 
demonstrated their fitness for the marriage state by their 
having previously been selected as wives. With respect to 
males, it is reasonable to assume that those between the 
ages of 21 and 50 who remain unmarried are not only those 
unable to obtain wives on account of the excess of males 
over females of marriageable ages, but also on account of 
their inability to support wives, whereas the widowers by 
previously marrying have given substantial evidence of 
the contrary. 


FECUNDITY OF MARRIAGES. 


As marriage is the great institution by which the increase 
of population is sustained, it is proper, in dealing with the 
conjugal condition of the population, to consider the cir- 
cumstances which affect its fecundity. These are chiefly 
two, namely, the age of the parties marrying, and the 
duration of married life. Regarding the first, none of the 
figures obtained at the Census enable the age at marriage 
to be exactly determined, but there is ample evidence that 
it corresponds very closely with that found to prevail in the 


neighbouring colony of Victoria. This average is for 
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males 29°5, and for females 25:1, the proportion per 
thousand marriages being thus distributed in age groups :— 


No. of Marriages out of 








every ese 
Age Period. Males. 7 Females. 

WINCCT20) YOANN case eek 7 136 
20 and under 30 years............ 702 730 
30 * A greener eee 193 92 
40 ,, BO ee 57 29 
50 years and upwards............ 41 13 

1,000 1,000 


The difference between the average ages of the males and 
females at marriage is, therefore, 4°4 years, and corresponds 
very closely with the average difference between the ages 
of the parties in existing marriages as already ascertained. 


The probable duration of marriage between the parties 
(supposing such marriage terminated only at death) would 
be, according to the joint life-table given on page 153, 
about 28°39 years. 


The information by means of which the number of 
children to a marriage may be ascertained most easily is to 
be found in the records of the Registrar-General’s Office, 
as the number of children are recorded at the registrations 
of death, but for the purposes of this report it was not 
deemed necessary to go to the very great labour which a 
search through the death registers would involve. 


The method of measuring the fruitfulness of marriage 
ordinarily adopted is to divide the number of births in a 
year by the number of marriages consummated during some 
preceding year. This method is an obviously indirect one, 
but it, nevertheless, serves as a ready, if rough, measure for 
the comparison of fecundity of marriage between one 
country and another. It is based on the experience of 
Sweden, in which country it was found that the quotient 
which represented the number of children to a marriage 
was obtained by dividing the number of legitimate births 
of any given year by the number of marriages contracted 
during a twelvemonth six years previously, the interval 
between the mean age of marriage and the mean age of 
mothers corresponding to that period. Thus, in Sweden, 
the number of legitimate births in the year 1876, to the 
average annual number of marriages in six years earlier 
date was 4°84. 


The proportional number of births to a marriage in New 
South Wales, obtained by the method above described, was 
calculated to be 4°89. 


The subjoined table, showing the fertility of marriage in 
some of the leading countries of Europe is published by 
the Registrar-General of England in his 40th Annual 
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Report. It was based on Dr. Farr’s application of 
the experience of Swedish statistics to those of other 
countries. The figures are given for what they are worth, 


which may possibly prove not to be very much. 


Fecundity of Marriage in different European states. 


Years. European States. Births to a Marriage. 
G7 teneie Ttealys 5-15 
NST Grecue ons ceasees IPPUSSIS are ce oe 492 
ES 7 Greracs secon Swedeni.c..ccsccs 484, 
1876 Netherlands 4°83 
NSUGrsneaaes England .......0. 4°63 
ASTGin wu tiecsae ees Belgium ......... 4°48 
DSTO Meee ccsseseans: SPaiN veticesse ccc. 4: 4/7 
UST Gre ccerre sees Denmark ......... 4°24 
US (Greece PUSUVIR see ce: 3°73 
NS 7 eee es HYance!: 2.00200 3°42 


The average period of fecundity in a woman is 19°9 
years, and represents the period intervening between 
the average age of marriage, viz., 25°1 and the age 
at which the power of reproduction ordinarily ceases, 
viz., 45 years, but the average period of child-bearing 
as shown by marriage statistics is about 12 years. As 
the number of children to a marriage is shown to be 4°89, it 
would appear that, due allowance for disturbing elements 
being made, the average period between children of one 
family in New South Wales is2°3 years. About 4 per cent. 
of the children coming into the world may be assumed to be 
still-born, and an addition of this proportion to the number 
of births to a family already ascertained would increase it 
5°1, and this is the number by which the average period of 
fecundity has been divided to obtain the average period 
between children of one family. 


In the foregoing remarks concerning the duration of 
marriage, it has been assumed that the union has been 
dissolved in the ordinary manner, viz., by the death of one 
or other of the contracting parties ; the number of 
marriages terminated by divorce or other legal proceedings 
being, on the whole, too small, at least so far, to be worth 
considering in the present discussion ; hence the average 
age of marriage was ascertained by means of the life-table, 
which is based on the mortality statistics of married 
persons. 


It is worthy of note that although the main regulator of 


‘the proportion of children to a marriage is the age of the 


contracting parties at the time that they consummate their 
union, it is nevertheless the age of the wife which is the 
most important element in the matter, because child-birth 
is practically limited to the period ranging between the 


18th and the 45th years of life. A certain proportion of 


marriages, of course, take place before the females con- 
tracting them have reached their 18th year, but it is 
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extremely doubtful whether such early marriages are as 
It is, 
moreover, a matter of common knowledge that many 


fruitful as those entered into at a later age. 


women becoming mothers before their 18th year cease 
child-bearing long before arriving at the age that ordinarily 
marks the limit of possible maternity. Indeed, it appears 
to be a well-established fact that the “ most marrying 
race,’ that is necessarily the race marrying at the earlier 


? 


ages, has the “ lowest cypher of fecundity ; and this is 
the result of the reproductive powers of very young wives 


being prematurely exhausted. 


There is, of course, an age-period during which the 
fruitfulness of the marriage entered upon must be at its 
highest, but the data relating to this matter have not yet 
been collected, and undoubtedly differs in various countries 
in accordance with the difference of their physical and social 
conditions. Unions of elderly persons inflect the fecundity 
of marriage in this wise: the unions so contracted are 
likely to be entered upon by those in whom the sexual 
passion has been most restrained in youth, and in whom 
the instincts of paternity and maternity have been re- 
pressed and overridden by habits of prudence and economy. 
France is a remarkable example of the axiom that the 
“ most-marrying race has the lowest cypher of fecundity,” 
inasmuch as the married ratio per 1,000 in that country of 
women of child-bearing age—taken in European tables as 
representing the period ranging from the 15th to the 45th 
year—is 531, as against 522 of the same life-period in New 
South Wales; but while the fecundity of France is only 
3°42 per family, that of New South Wales is 4°89. If, 
however, it were to be admitted that the fertility of early 
and late marriages is identical, the number of children to 
the latter would necessarily be less, for two reasons—viz., 
the greater length of the generation in the first instance, 
and in the second, the fact that many who would in all 
probability have become parents have died before reaching 
the later age of marriage. 


Religious belief also apparently affects the fecundity 
of marriage, as evidenced by certain curious statistics 
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collected in Prussia, which show that parents professing 
the same faith are more fruitful in their unions than when 
Thus, when both 
parents were members of the Church of Rome, the number 
of children was 5°21; both Evangelical, 4°30; both Jewish, 
4°41; Evangelical and Roman Catholic, 3°23; Christian and 
Jewish, 1:60. Inall probability the low rate of fruitfulness 


professing different forms of religion. 


in mixed marriages is due to the fact that the contractors 
of such unions speedily exhaust the passion that brought 
them together as man and wife, and that the bond of 
religious sympathy, which might otherwise have taken its 
place, is entirely lacking. 


Unfortunately the data relating to this subject are more 
or less incomplete, few countries having compiled statistics 
from which deductions can be drawn. Professor Mayo 
Smith, however, dealing with the question of the fruitful- 
ness of marriage, writes that in the state of Massachusetts 
the direct question was asked of all married women as to 
the number of children to whom they had given birth, and 
also the number then living. The average number thus 
ascertained was 4°11 for each married woman, and of this 
number of children 2°83 were living and 1°28 were dead. 
Native-born women had given birth to 3°37 children, and 
of these 2°41 were living and 0°96 were dead. Foreign- 
born mothers had given birth to 5:22 children, and of 
these 3°46 were living and 1:76 were dead. The Professor 
remarks that this average was not indicative of the fruit- 
fulness of the women of the state of Massachusetts, as 
many of these were only newly married ; neither was it 
indicative of the comparative fruitfulness of native and 
foreign born women, as there might have been a larger 
proportion of newly-married women among the one class 
than among the other. Moreover, there were in existence 
no general statistics showing the average fruitfulness of 
women of any country—that is, the number of children 
they will bear before they leave off child-bearing. The 
information referred to is, however, obtainable from the 
records of New South Wales, and may hereafter be 


availed of. 
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MATTER of considerable importance with respect 

to the future of a newly-established colony is the 
composition of its inhabitants. Strenuous efforts have 
from time to time been put forth by various young 
countries to exclude undesirable or positively noxious 
The United 


States of America, like most of the Australasian Colonies, 


elements from admixture with their people. 


have prohibited the immigration of the Chinese, but they 
legislate also against the introduction of paupers from 
Europe, and only very recently popular agitation in New 
South Wales has been directed against the hawkers of 
Indian and Syrian origin, and legislation has been de- 
manded to interdict their landing on the shores of the 
Jolony. On the other hand, the republican states of 
South America have found it advantageous to offer 
extraordinary inducements, such as large grants of land 
and exemption for a term of years from some forms of 
taxation, to those whom they seek to induce to immigrate. 
In New South Wales, however, the foreign element is not 
large, the great majority of the people being more or less 
of direct British origin. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN. 


At the enumeration of 1891 the birthplaces of 1,130,933 
persons, of whom 611,565 were males and 519,368 were 
females, were entered on the schedules; while the birth- 
places of 1,301 persons, comprising 997 males and 3804 
females, were not so entered. As the foreign-born men 
exceeded in number the foreign-born wemen it will be 
seen that in this, as in other subjects of inquiry, the laxity 
of females in supplying information was proportionately 
greater than that of males. 


The natives of the British Empire resident in New South 
Wales at the time of the Census, including, of course, all 


the Australasian-born, numbered 1,089,186 and comprised 


PE OREN. 


576,274 males and 512,912 females, males and females 
together forming no less than 96:2 per cent. of all then 
living in the Colony. 


The foreign population of New South Wales was mainly 
of these 
The 
European-born formed 53°8 per cent. of all those who 


masculine. The whole number was 389,787; 


34,204 were males, and only 5,583 were females. 


hailed from foreign countrics, comprising as they did 
21,407 persons, of whom 17,171 were males and 4,236 
were females. Of all European countries the German 
Empire contributed the highest number of colonists, the 
total immigrating hither being 9,565, of which number 6,976 
were males and 2,589 were females. The lowest number 
of colonists from Europe was contributed by Servia and 
Bulgaria, these two Balkan States being represented by one 
male from each. Of .the remainder of the foreigners 
resident in New South Wales at the time of the Census, 
3,379 hailed from the United States. Of these, 2,509 were 
males and 870 were females. Those who claimed the 
United States as the country of their birth formed only 8'5 
per cent. of the total foreign population. Of all foreigners 
resident in the Colony at the date of the enumeration the 
Chinese were in number by far the highest, the Celestial 
Empire contributing to the whole population 13,157 per- 
sons, of whom 13,048 were males, and only 109 were females. 
This race, therefore, contributed 33:1 per cent. of the 
foreign population of the Colony. The residue was made 
up of Arabians, Japanese, Afghans, ete., of natives of 
Zanzibar, of Egypt, and of. various African states, of 
Brazilians, Chilians, Mexicans, West Indians (non-British), 
and of natives of different islands and South American 
countries, besides various groups in the island-worid of 
Polynesia, other than those acknowledging British rule. 
The whole number was only 1,844; of these, 1,476 were 
males and 368 were females; and these together formed 
4°6 per cent of the foreign population of the Colony at 


the time of the last enumeration of the people. 
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DA BIRT HPEACKS. OF THE PROPLE. 


Of the 1,801 persons who neglected to make any state- 
ment with regard to the place of their birth, and the 1,960 
persons born at sea (making in all 3,261), it is reasonable 
to assume that 3,136, or 1,980 males and 1,156 females, 
were of British, and 125, or 104 males and 21 females, were 
of foreign origin; this assumption being based in each 
instance upon the spelling of the names. Those born at 
sea whose names were British numbered 1,930, and com- 
prised 1,067 males and 863 females ; while 1,206, or 913 
males and 293 females, possessing British patronymics, 
Of those 


yossessing foreion names, BO persons, comprising 20 
Oo b] ? oD 


neglected to state the place of their birth. 


males and 10 females, were born at sea, and 95 persons, 
comprising 84 males and 11 females, neglected to state the 
country of their birth. . It must, however, be remembered 
that many sailors, particularly of Swedish and Norwegian 
origin, adopt British surnames ; and in the case of women, 
the name as an indication of birthplace would be of little 


or no avail so far as married women are concerned. 


If, therefore, those persons of the two classes, “ born at 
sea” and “ country not stated,” be added, according to the 
divisions indicated in the preceding paragraph of “ British 
names” and “foreign names” to the total population, it 
will be found that there were at the time of the Census 
resident in the Colony 1,092,822 persons who were British 
subjects by birth, and these formed 96°47 per cent. of the 
whole number of the people, whilst the foreign subjects 
by birth numbered 389,912 persons, and formed 3°53 per 
cent. of the whole number of-the people. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN BORN. 


The tabulation of the Australasian-born shows a total of 
818,446; from this number, however, must be subtracted 
8,280 Aborigines, and 290 natives of the Fijis, included, 
according to an arrangement decided upon at the Con- 
ference of Statisticians at Hobart, but who cannot scien- 
tifically be regarded as Australasians. The Australasian- 
born numbered, therefore, 809,876, and comprised 71°53 
per cent. of the population. The males of Australasian 
birth numbered 409,797, and the females 400,079. The 
following statement exhibits the number and percentage 
of the natives of the seven colonies to the total Aus- 
In this table are included 874 


persons, viz., 471 males and 403 females, who, although 


tralasian population. 


recording themselves as Australians, neglected to state in 
which colony they were born. These have been dis- 


tributed proportionately. The actual number of Aus- 


tralasian-born in New South Wales, including Aborigines, 


(2) 





| 


was 818,156 persons, and included 414,856 males and 
403,800 females. 























Birthplace. | Males. Females, | Total. 
New South Wales .. ....... ......008 363,914 361,885 725,799 
V-TCLOFIG  acate cache eee a ene cae cemee tee 22,819 | 17,994 40,813 
SoutheAustraliavsens.s cue 9,861 7,874 17,735 
Queensland ........... Pe mcereicwes anal 4,993 | 5,192 10,185 
New; Zealand reece aor cnoeeenn 4,888 4,136 9,024 
PASINANIAT aces cence aces eneeaere | 3,078 2,778 5,856 
Western Australia ...........0..000 | 944 220 464 
| 
Proportion | Proportion | Proportion 
per cent, per cent. per cent. 
Birthplace. of total of total of total 
Australasian | Australasian | Australasian 
males. females. | population. 
New South Wales 2... ...ccsccoreceoes 88°80 90°45 89°62 
MACUTOTIG ices creeds traeeeneccermeuncoian 5°57 4°50 5°04 
South Australia. .cc.c.ccc oct cossees wean 2°41 1:97 2°19 
Queensland rise cn cces ee ceeaneiceeccs 122 1°30 1°26 
INew- Zealand Serovusscrccencteescasts 1:19 1°03 1 laf 
PEGBIMATIAY sc cotacccccne sass nese csorcanes ees 0°75 0°69 0°72 
Western: Anstralia <....c0-cecssceeees 0:06 0°06 0°06 


_ ‘The natives of New South Wales numbered 725,799 
persons, including a proportion who neglected to define the 
colony of their birth. Of these, 363,914 were males and 
361,885 were females. The former comprised of the total 
number of Australasian males 88°80 per cent., and the latter 
of the total number of Australasian females 90°45 per cent., 
while the whole number of persons claiming New South 
Wales as the country of their birth formed 89°62 per cent. 


of the Australasian-born population. 


In 1790, two years after Governor Phillip’s landing in 
the Colony, he recorded in a despatch to the authorities in 
England an accession to the population by births of 59 
persons, but it was only in 1820 that a continuous record 
began to be kept of the Australian-born. The following 
statement shows the population of the territory at present 
constituting the Colony, together with the numbers of the 
native-born at the muster of 1820, and at each Census from 


that of 1828 onwards. 


Year of Muster Population of Native- 

or Census. New South Wales. born. 
VSZO ee ceccctccsoes 23,939 6,570 estimated. 
NSQS een cercreccesetess 36,598 8,727 
SSS eesetiieeeesuee ces 60,794 10,110 “ 
TSG ese 77,096 11213 
[Slee es, 114,601 26,110 = 
1SAG cere 152,009 51,322 i” 
BO Ler eccovenacnceen 178,668 78,816 AP 
SOG Areas ccciv meee os 249,107 100,902 . 
ESGleseicenceves cece 350,860 160,298 
STi te essences 503,981 294,244 
TBS lec ecnvcteseecccns 751,468 465,559 
TSO Lecce ccssewenenes 1,123,954 725,015 
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Wherever in the old musters the military have been 
specified as such they have been excluded in the above 
figures from the total population, as the whole class, 
together with their wives and children, were classified 
apart from the rest of the community, and no note was 
ever made as to whether the children of soldiers were born 
in the Colony or prior to their arrival. 


It will be seen from the preceding table that the total 
population of the Colony in 1833 was 60,794, but as no 
distinction was made between the free persons born in the 
Colony and those who immigrated into it, an estimate had 
to be made of the number of the former. The total popu- 


lation of the Colony in 1828 was 36,598, hence there was 


an increase in 18383 since the last Census of 24,196. 


The registered increment to population from abroad 


during the five years was 22,813, which, if deducted from | 


the total increase, leaves a remainder of 1,383; and this 
may be taken as representing the addition by births less 
deaths to the native-born. The number set down, viz., 
10,110, is probably understated, but the recorded births 
for the quinquennium in excess of recorded deaths was 
given as 1,286, and the deaths included probably a great 
number of transportees advanced in years whose places 
were filled by children born in the interim. 


The population for 1886 was given as 77,096, and 
showed an increase since the last Census of 16,302. 
In this, as in the enumeration of 1833, no distinction of 
persons native-born from immigrant and transported popu- 
lation was made; but the registered increment of both 
classes during the five years was 15,199, which, deducted 
from the increase shown by the Census of 1836 over that 
of 1833 leaves only 1,103 for the increment to population 
by excess of births over deaths for the same period. It 
must, however, be remembered that the returns for that 
time were very imperfect, and that they do not present 
sufficient data for any definite conclusions. From such 
information as is available it appears that since the year 
1828 the population of the Colony had more than doubled, 
and that the increase due to excess of births over deaths 
and departures was 2,486, or 6°18 per cent. of the increase 
for the whole period. 


With the cessation of transportation of convicts to the 
Colony began the real history of New South Wales. Up 


to this time the disproportion between the sexes was so 
great that no considerable accretion to population from 
births within the Colony could be expected. In 1837 the 
women immigrating into New South Wales numbered 
1,138; in 1838 the number was 2,132; in 1839 it had 
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increased to 8,719; in 1841 no less than 6,620 arrived 
during the year. All these figures are exclusive of female 
children, and serve to show that little or no material was 
afforded for the creation of an Australian type prior to 
the forties. During the whole period of convict trans- 
portation, which spread over somewhat more than half a 
century, about 83,000 convicts were transported to New 
South Wales from Great Britain and Ireland, and of these 


12,009 only, in round numbers, were females. 


In 1841 the population of the Colony numbered 130,856, 
and of these 29,449 persons were recorded as being of 
Australian birth. It must, however, be noted that the 


total population included the following items :— 


New South Wales, as at present bounded....., 114,601 
Engaged on colonial vessels ..........ssscsessesees 2,130 
Residing at Moreton Bay  ccoce .....0000.0eeee0e 200 
rr Norfolk Island Wayy-nacesccccc es 2,187 

vs Port Piling ccnnceieon sue cance 11,738 

130, 856 


Of the foregoing, Moreton Bay contained only 24 and 
Norfolk Island 105 females, hence these settlements, 
together with the shipping, probably contained no children 
worthy of consideration, and, consequently, few persons of 
Australian birth. The number of females in New South 
Wales was 39,965, and in Victoria 3,464. Dividing the 
native-born according to similar proportions, they were, 
for the parent Colony, 26,100 persons of Australasian 
birth, and for the Port Phillip District 2,349. 


In 1846, for the first time in the history of the Colony, 
the birth-places of the people formed a separate branch of 
inquiry. The total population was recorded as 189,609 
persons, and the classified population as 187,413, exclusive 
of shipping. The distribution was as follows :— 


New South Wales, according to present boundaries...152,009 





IN OPeCON, Da Varccaemavcietee ce ennenccens ematesnieseeoceucse 2,525 
Porgy be nulipmicrccsnstcsciosressssieesdnssecwrner cnet ascetic 32,879 
187,413 


The persons born in the Colony were recorded as 
62,436. Adopting the proportional number of females in 
each settlement as the correlative of the native-born (the 
number of females being respectively 61,518; 627; and 
12,695) those of Australian birth in the order given above 
would then be 51,3822; 523; and 10,591. 


The classified population of the Colony in 1851 was 
187,248, exclusive both of shipping and of the population 
of the district of Port Phillip, but inclusive of 8,575 
persons resident in Moreton Bay. The persons “born in 
the Colony”? numbered 81,391. The females in New 
South Wales, as it is at present bounded, numbered 78,541, 
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and in the Moreton Bay District, 2,562. 
female proportion in each settlement as the measure of the 


Applying the 


native-born population, the mother Colony would contain 
78,816 and the Moreton Bay District 2,575 persons of 
Australasian birth. 


In 1856 the total classified population of the Colony was 
266,189. Those of Australian birth numbered 106,810. 
In the total just given the shipping was not included ; the 
population of New South Wales was 249,107, and of the 
Moreton Bay District, 17,082; while the females in each 
settlement numbered respectively 112,510 and 6,588. 
Distributing the native-born according to a similar pro- 
portion, there were in New South Wales, according to its 
present boundaries, 100,902, and in what is now a portion 
of the neighbouring colony of Queensland 5,908 persons 
of Australian birth. 


In 1861 and onwards to the present time no allowances 
require to be made for settlements outside the present 
boundaries of the Colony. With the exception of the 
inclusion of a few Aborigines in 1871 and 1881, which 
hardly affect the totals, the table shows the actual number 
of natives of New South Wales in the Colony at each 
Census. 


At the date of the last enumeration there were living 
in the other six colonies 43,520 natives of New South 
Wales, distributed as follows :—- 


VACUOLES ak eee haan cae tenes acim e en amines 19,775 
QuGOrigland-enntrcccc treet sue sas ecccese ean. 17,023 
IN SW. CGI oie cencs racemose sneat re antnaites 2,833 
SOUGN A UBUIALIG foes cc ce een cesleceeencctcaseewyes 2,154 
TQMIMB TIE Cons kc picanccdicre So leioes accent leeeas 1,180 
Western Australia ........ rT rere 555 


Hence, out of a total population for the seven colonies of 
8,801,050, no less than 768,535, or over 20 per cent., were 
natives of New South Wales. 


The Colony has also a great attraction for the natives 
In 1891, excluding 
the unspecified Australians, 83,987 persons owning some 


of the other Australasian provinces. 


one of the other six colonies as their place of birth were 
living in New South Wales, thus showing a gain to the 
Colony of 40,467 persons from other Australasian sources 
over the number of those born in New South Wales who 
This ‘is 


somewhat remarkable in view of the fact that Tasmania, 


had emigrated to the remaining six colonies. 
Victoria, and Queensland were first colonised from New 
South Wales, and New Zealand at least partially so. 


Excluding all unspecified Australians, the six colonies 
contributed to the total population of New South Wales 
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the following percentages:—Victoria, 3:60; South Aus- 
tralia, 1:56; Queensland, 090; New Zealand, 0°80; 
Tasmania, 0°52; and Western Australia, 0°04. New South 
Wales, on the other hand, contributed to the total popula- 
tions of the other six colonies, the following percentages :— 
To Victoria, 1:73; to South Australia, 0°66; to Queens- 
land, 4°32; to New Zealand, 0°45 ; to Tasmania, 0°80 ; and 
to Western Australia, 1:11. From these figures it will be 
seen that while 3°60 per cent. of the population of New 
South Wales is made up of Victorians, only 1°73 per cent. 
of Victoria’s population is made up of natives of New 
South Wales; and soon. The interchange of population 
has, of course, been greatest between the two provinces 
divided by the Murray River. 


Unfortunately, no comparison is possible between New 
South Wales and the other Australasian colonies with regard 
to accretions of population of Australasian birth as far as 
this aspect of the question affects past censuses, on account 
of most of the other provinces forming the group neglecting 
to collect such information. In 1861, however, there were 
in Queensland 3,271 natives of New South Wales; in 
1881 this number had increased to 10,071; and in 1891, 
as previously noted, to 17,023. The number of natives 
owning New South Wales as a birthplace was included in 
the Queensland Census of 1871 with other; Australasians. 
In Victoria there were in 1871 only 4,168 natives of New 
South Wales; in 1881 the number had more than doubled, 
being 9,826, while at the last Census it had grown to 
19,775. 
hailing from each colony resident in New South Wales at 
the four enumerations of 1861, 1871, 1881, and 1891 :— 


The subjoined figures show the number of persons 





Census. 
aa eee ~ 
Colony. 1861. 1871 1881, 1891. 

ViCtOri pscceccccesbayeetees 1,802 6,397 25,006 40,768 
South Australia .. ...... 497 1,637 3,260 17,716 
Queensland .......ccsece8. 325 2,118 5,493 10,1738 
New Zealand. ..........0. 671 1,057 2,913 9,015 
PRASIMANIBarossccae- cesses 1,363 2,092 4,045 5,851 
Western Australia...... 36 145 278 464 


From the foregoing it is evident that there has been a 
progressive influx of immigrants from other colonies during 
the past thirty years; in some instances considerably out of 
proportion to the population contributing the immigrants. 


In tabulating the results of the last Census, 290 Fijians 
were included among Australasians in accordance with a 
rule adopted by the Conference of Statisticians at Hobart ; 
but it is considered advisable in this chapter to put them, 
together with a few other Polynesians, under the genera 
heading of “‘ Other British possessions.’ 
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For the purpose of completeness it is necessary to refer | 


to the 874 persons, viz., 471 males and 403 females, who 
recorded themselves as Australians, but who neglected to 
make a statement as to the colony of their birth. They 
formed only 0°08 per cent. of the total population of the 
Colony, and in the table given on page 177 they have been 
proportionately distributed among natives of the seven 
colonies. 


The Aborigines were never properly enumerated until the 
last Census. They were not enumerated at all in the 
Census of 1861. In 1871 and 1881 the wandering tribes 
were passed over, and only those who were civilized or in 
communication with Europeans were enumerated. It is 
probable that the approximate numbers were—15,000 ; 
12,000; and 10,000; for the years 1861, 1871, and 1881 
respectively. In 1891 they numbered only 8,280, viz., 
4,559 males and 3,721 females, and formed so small a 
proportion of the total population of the Colony as 0°73 
per cent. They will, however, be treated of elsewhere. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


After the Australasian-born, the British-born element is 
the most important in the constitution of the population 
of New South Wales, as indeed it is in that of all other 
Australasian colonies. The natives of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales formed at the date of the Census 
23°50 per cent. of the population, and numbered 266,101. 
This number does not, of course, include the natives of all 
the British possessions. The subjoined table exhibits the 
number and proportion to the total population of each 


country specified :— 
Proportion per 


Males. Females. Total. cent. of total 
population. 
England...... .. 92,617 56,615 149,232 13°18 
ErOIANC oe. tent 39,449 35,602 75,051 6°63 
Scotland......... 23,026 3,795 36,821 3°25 
WéalOS scccriccsss 3,232 1,765 4,997 0°44 


The remaining subjects of the British Empire include 
persous hailing from Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and 
the Polynesian islands of Fiji and New Guinea, and the 
Louisiade, Hervey, and Gilbert groups, and are as follow :— 


Proportion per 








Males. Females. Total. cent. of total 
population. 
British Possessions in— 

Europe ...... 127 50 Wie | 0:02 
CT rer 1,557 548 2,015 0°18 
Africa ...... 438 300 738 0:07 
America 1,308 303 1,611 0°14 
Polynesia .. 164 134 298 0°03 
3,594 1,335 4,929 0°44 
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In this connection it is necessary to note that the British 
possessions in Europe embraced, in the Mediterranean, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus; in Asia, India (inelusive of 
Burma), Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong, 
Aden, and British Borneo; in Africa, Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Mauritius and its dependencies, St. Helena, and 
Ascension Island ; and in America, the Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Bermudas, British Guiana, Honduras, 
and the Falkland Islands, and the West Indies, including 
Jamaica, the Grand Cayman, the Barbados, Trinidad, the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, the Bahamas, Tobago, ete. 


Those persons of British nomenclature born at sea 
numbered 1,930, viz., 1,067 males and 863 females, and 
formed nearly 0°17 per cent. of the total population ; 
while persons having British patronymics who neglected to 
state their place of birth, numbered 1,206, viz., 913 males 
and 293 females, and formed about 012 per cent. of the 
total population; hence those persons resident in New 
South Wales at the enumeration of 1891 who may be 
assumed to have been British subjects, may be briefly 
summarized as follow :— 


Percentage 






































. ; 4 Males. Females. Total. of total 
Australasia, including Aus- population. 
tralians undefined propor- 
tionately distributed— 
‘New South Wales ...... 363,914 361,885 725,799 64°03 
Other Australasian 
COLONICS ace eect 5,883 38,194 84,077 7°50 
PADOLIQINON eyersecentate: 4,559 4,721 8,280 a 5 
414,356 403,800 818,156 72:26 
The British Isles, ete. — 
England and Wales...... 95,849 58,380 154,229 13°62 
Irelandin. vores 39,449 35,602 75,051 6°63 
COGAN Gc. e eee ese cae 23,026 13,795 36,821 3°25 
Other Britishpossessions 3,594 1,335 4,929 0°43 
161,918 109,112 271,030 23°93 
Born at sea and unspecified 1,980 1,156 Saloo 0:28 
Motalow. esses. 578,254 514,068 1,092,322 96°47 


The foregoing paragraphs show that the racial con- 
stitution of the people was overwhelmingly British. 
Excluding a few persons of coloured races from British 
possessions in foreign parts, about 96 per cent. of the 
entire population of New South Wales were in their origin 
British, 


In 1846, for the first time in the history of the 
Colony, as already mentioned, birthplaces formed a subject 
of inquiry for the census of that year, and disclosed the 
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fact that 65°9 per cent. of the population were born in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and various quarters of the 
Empire other than Australasia, over 33'3 per cent were 
native-born, and only 0°8 per cent. hailed from countries 
designated as foreign. The following figures exhibit the 
relative proportions of British and Australasian born to 
the total population at the different census periods, 
beginning with the first at-which birthplaces were recorded 
down to the present time. The third column accounts only 
for the foreign-born, the unspecified and Aborigines being 


excluded :— 


Census. British-born. Australasian-born. Foreign-born. 
VS4G ere rceticuieresec cess 65°9 33°3 0°8 
MOO Le cisessseeancunccecs 55°1 43°5 1°4 
LSGG rv ce ner cece secce 53'8 42°5 3°7 
DSO raecrsacss seen ores 46°2 47°0 6'5 
DOP eeeuses vivsncsccses 34°6 61°1 3°8 
WSS hoarcsresevcsess seen: 27°8 67°9 3'8 
ESOL eee cccsenere sess 23°9 72°0 3°5 


It is necessary to remark that the. proportions as given 
for 1846, 1851, and 1856 do not include the shipping, that 
for the first year quoted the populations of Port Phillip 
(then a district of New South Wales) and Moreton Bay, 
and for the second and third years that of Moreton Bay 
only, are included in the table of percentages. 


PROPORTION OF AUSTRALASIAN-BORN TO 
OTHER RESIDENTS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Not until the year 1861 did the Australasian-born 
exceed those of British birth, and not until 1871 did the 
Australasian-born exceed those of Britishand foreign birth 
together ; but there is practically no such a thing as yet 
as an Australian type, although there is one in process of 
making. Four generations have passed since New South 
Wales was founded, and a few of a fifth generation are 
doubtless to be found in the Colony; but there was no 
influx of women of marriageable age sufficient in number 
to become the mothers of a race until the days of free and 
assisted immigration and of gold discovery. Captain 
Devlin, lately deceased, claimed to be the first child of 
an Australian-born parent, and he saw the light in the 
year “1811, when the Colony contained 2,601 children, 
of whom, of course, it is quite impossible to say how 
many were of native birth. In 1820, thirty-two years 
after the settlement of the young colony, the native- 
born of white parents formed probably not more than 
9°37 per cent. of the population; in 1846 they formed 
83°3 per cent.; in 1851, 43°5 per cent. ; in 1861, 47 per 
cent.; in 1871, 61:1 per cent.; in 1881, 67°9 per cent. ; 
and at the last Census, 72 per cent. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the foregoing 
figures are inclusive of persons under 21 years and of 
females, and the political significance of the Australasian- 
born is inflected greatly by the fact that most immigrants 
were adults qualified by manhood for the exercise of the 
franchise, which became theirs after a six months’ residence 
within an electorate, and, in addition, in the case of 
foreigners, the taking out of letters of naturalization. The 
adult males resident in the Colony at the time of the 
Census were as follow :— 


Natives of — 





INGw: GOUGH? Walesa cccscccccennecsuvesusstacnscestaves 115,530 
Other Australasian Colonies .......ce.scceeseeveeees 27,826 
England and Wales...... . Riachastaitencesessactess ... 85,614 
TOLAN Geeta eee rene eek aeene ce emtcnesmosbers 37,784 
SCOULATIC cri cesecccraterenecenccee nuns ee neat eccecanes 20,735 
Other British possessions ................sesssseeeee 3,052 
HOLeIgN COUNUIICR) con ec. sacs enee cones denen senreences 32,611 
Born at sea and not stated........c.ccccesssssssecess 1,807 

324,959 


The natives of New South Wales capable of exercising 
the franchise by right of manhood formed at the date of 
the last Census about 36 per cent. of the adult male popu- 
lation ; including all Australasian-born, the number of 
adult males of native birth was only 44 per cent. of the 
adult male population. 


The type of the Australian, such as it is, should be 
passing through its first stages of formation ; for not alone 
will it be the outcome of widely different climatic, social, 
and industrial conditions from those which affected the 
settlers from Great Britain who came hither to plant it ; 
but the natural laws regulating the crossing and admixture 
At the last Census 
there were in the Colony the following number of 


of races will also play their part. 


husbands and wives of British birth :— 


———— 
_— ———E ee) 























Husbands. Wives. 
Birthplace. With. With | Hus- 
wives at Wives Total. ||, avd bands | Total. 
home. | *Y*Y: ands at} away 
home. | i 
English and Welsh ..|44,530 8,183 |52,713 |'30,898 | 4,865 | 35,763 


2,716 |19,444 17,239 | 3,162 | 20,401 


1,908 |11,897 || 7,068 | 1,141 | 8,209 











Marriages involving the nationality of partners can, 
of course, be ascertained only with regard to the first 
column, viz., for husbands with wives at home, and for 
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wives with husbands at home; but a proportionate number 
of marriages, of the 21,975 persons excluded, with partners 
other than of their own race, may be assumed. 


The following table exhibits the number of husbands 
and wives hailing from the United Kingdom :— 






































Wives. 
Gas era ar Se a 
English and Welsh. _ Irish. Scotch. Total. 
a English and Welsh ...... 22,005 3,306 1,365 26,676 
55 ) Irish Nearetlamucestncase weer an: 14 ir 9,466 399 11,082 
HS ! Scotch.......scsccccee eee 1,389 824 4,135 6,348 
W1VO8)ssc.ssc rare 24,611 13,596 5,899 44,106 
Husbands. sess. 26,676 11,082 6,348 
Married persons ... 51,287 24,678 12,247 
Minus persons married to 
Pre wete of their own 
irthplaces............... 44,010 18,932 8,270 
riya 5,746 3,977 


From these figures it will be seen that no fewer than 
17,000 persons of British origin had contracted inter- 
marriages, a fact that cannot fail to have a marked 
influence on their Australian-born progeny. Assuming 
that the average number of births to a family to be in New 
South Wales 4°89, from these unions 41,565 children of 
mixed birth should be expected in whom the racial traits of 
their parents should be considerably modified by the crossing 
If the cases in which both husband 


and wife hail from the same colony be considered as a 


of national strains. 


marriage within the limits of similar nationality, and 
all foreigners living in New South Wales be included, 
it will be found that 143,432 persons have for partners 
wives and husbands claiming the same country of birth, 
and that 189,880 persons are wedded to partners of other 
Hence of 141,656 couples, of 
which the birthplace of both husband and wife are recorded, 
71,716 were, at the time of the Census, mated to those of 
their own nationality, and 69,940 were not. From families 


countries and colonies. 


in which both husband and wife were of a common birth- 
place, the progeny should number (assuming 4°89 as the 
average number of births to a family) 350,691, and from 
families in which both husband and wife were of mixed 
nationalities, 342,006. It must, however, be remembered 
that 44,328 couples, in which both husband and wife 
claimed the same place of birth were already Australasian 
on each side, and may, therefore, be presumed to be the 
Of 8,148 
couples of foreign and unspecified birth, only 1,735 were 
married to persons of a similar nationality and character, 
6,413 couples haying made mixed unions. 


offspring of fairly mixed marriages already. 
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THE FOREIGN-BORN POPULATION OF THE 
COLONY. 


As already indicated in another part of this chapter, the 
Colony of New South Wales has attracted to its shores 
many adventurous spirits from the Old World. In thedays 
of the gold fever hundreds of Europeans were attracted 
hither in the search for the precious metal. Some made 
their fortunes and returned to the land of their birth, 
some sought other climes, and engaged in a similar quest, 
but many remained in the Colony. Commerce, also, has 
attracted a considerable number of foreigners, and poverty 
and hard industrial conditions have driven more. As a 
rule, the foreign immigrant wanders not far from the port 
of debarkation. 


customs of the country impel him to congregate with his 


His ignorance of the Janguage and 


fellows, and within easy access of his consul, who alone, 
in many instances, is his mouthpiece or his adviser. 


The total foreign population at the time of the Census 
was 39,787, of which number 34,204 were males and 5,583 
were females. The percentage of foreign to the total 
population of the Colony was only 3°51, and had decreased 


3°03 per cent. since the Census of 1861. 


As being more nearly allied by race than other foreigners 
to natives of Australia, it is, perhaps, better to mention 
first the natives of the United States of North America. 
These numbered in 1861 only 1,067 persons. At the 
taking of the last Census they numbered 3,379, of which 
total 2,509 were males and 870 were females. They 
formed, however, only 0°30 per cent. of the total population 
of the Colony. 


EUROPEAN POPULATION OF THE COLONY, 


The following statement exhibits the European popula- 
tion of New South Wales, exclusive of natives of the 
British Isles, in the order of the numerical strength of the 
different nationalities :— 








Proportion 
Country. Males. Females. Total. aa Fr to 
population. 
Germansicnccc css 6,976 2,589 9,565 0°85 
Swedes and Norwegians ... 3,237 160 3,397 0°30 
PONG os ca250 eso crtine ee 1,718 552 2,270 _ 0°20 
ORNON co cccse rite wie 1,276 212 1,488 0°13 
SGAMENS Oooo. ceccceneseerese neces: 1,229 248 1,477 0°13 
ESUBSIANS 350 oss cme cic nen 987 189 1,176 0°10 
ROWPSRN Gti tree hese se otese ene: 494 100 594 0°05 
PROBUTIBNS Ocoee es ecco 534 54 588 0°05 
WIUULGH ee esacecc sete eessmestone 249 35 284 0°03 
Portuguese........... rapeaeate 233 16 249 0°02 
POC UMIANIG crs csteacecesesene eet 143 38 181 0°02 
PSIIMENIR, oop cdcccrevescsnses 95 43 138 0-01 
Natives of European coun- 
tries not otherwise speci- 
Ty PR eee eee er eee 541 115 656 0:06 
POUL ou. ensecanas jie 4,351 22,063 1°95 
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The foregoing statement comprises the following de- 
pendencies of the country mentioned, whether in or out of 
Europe :— 


German Empire.—Heligoland. 


France.—Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. Bartholomew, 
New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, Island of 
Réunion, Algeria, French India, and the Society 
Islands. 





Russia.— Russia in Asia. 


Spain.—Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philippines, and the 
Canary Islands. 


Portugal.—The Azores, Madeira, the Cape Verde 
Islands, Goa, and Mozambique. 


Holland.—Java, portion of Borneo, Sumatra, portion 
of Timor, the Celebes, and the Isle of St. Martin. 


Denmark.—lIceland and the Danish West Indies. 


The term “ European countries not otherwise specified ” 
includes Turkey in Hurope, and Turkey in Asia, viz., Syria, 
Armenia, ete.; the Balkan States of Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Servia, and Montenegro, and such Europeans as neglected 
to make a statement with regard to the country of their 
birth. 
include Asiatic as well as European Turks, but this is done 


Tt will be seen that the table has been made to 


simply because Turkey is a European power; whereas in 
the following statement the actual number of people born 
in Europe only is given :— 








Country. Males. Females. Total. 
Natives of the British Isles ........ 158,324 107,777 266,101 
Total of Countries having no 

subjects of distant dependen- 

cies living in the Colony :— 

German Empire, Sweden, and 

Norway, Italy, Russia, Switzer- 

land, Austria-Hungary, and Bel- 

RIN Fence ares ss sae esesneessn reese ents sts 13,600 3,378 16,978 
BPUOO Case ccea sec cr esac ceeoc cise eusessses ts 1,585 445 2,030 
BPOTIOER 1g en cgcrcnciceess nes PY Tere B2to 212 1,485 
eee ORDER EER COEA TEDr OLE CE II 241 14 255 
BAGMBUG. ececdecaastsnivass lesesvirenrastens 228 27 255 
Turkey (in Europe) ..........0.sesserees 169 73 242 
ORGURGL) 6 ssh 5s scscessesese: Merger gusebcies 159 14 173 
Malta and Cyprus (British) ......... 91 28 119 
MID scscctacsecsseeatiteereceesececcie eee: 76 35 111 
GHPRIGAR,  Aisen cheseehic ines evsaitiocesines 36 22 58 
The Balkan States and unspecified 20 3 23 

175,802 112,028 287,830 


Of the above, the natives of the distant dependencies of 
France numbered 240 persons, of Denmark 3, of Holland 
29, of Portugal 76, and of Spain 27—in all, 375 persons. 
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A reference to the table of Europeans resident in New 
South Wales will show that the natives of the German 
Empire were much stronger numerically than those of any 
other nation, being nearly three times the number of that 
coming next on the list, and comprising over 43 per cent. 
The Swedes and 
Norwegians follow the Germans in numerical order. These, 
together with the Danes, made a total of 4,885 Scandi- 
navians, of which number 4,504 were males, and a very 


of the foreign European population. 


considerable proportion of these were sailors. 


The French in the Colony at the time of the Census 
were considerably augmented by the presence in Sydney 
Harbour of the Messageries Maritimes steamship “ Aus- 
tralien,’ on board of which was not only the ordinary 
complement of officers and crew, but also a detachment of 
The 
number of French people living in the Colony was in all 


907 French soldiers in transit from New Caledonia, 


probability somewhat understated, escapées and expirées 
from the penal settlement of New Caledonia, who added to 
the number of the French resident in New South Wales, 
giving false names and claiming as birthplaces countries 
other than their own. Jt is not probable, however, that 
the access to population from such sources can be very 


considerable. 


The remaining European countries contributing over 
one thousand inhabitants to the population of the Colony 
were Italy and Russia. Over 600 of each of these nation- 
alities resided in Sydney, the Italians engaged for the 
most part in fruit-vending, while those employed in the 
country were mainly occupied in vine-dressing and wine- 
making, as well as working as ordinary day-labourers. 
The Russians comprised many Finns, who followed a 
maritime calling, and perhaps some Jews who did not so 
return themselves. 


The foreign population, as already remarked, prefer the 
town to the country, the seaport to the inland town, and 
the metropolis to any other place. Of course, here and 
there, scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
coastal and table-land divisions, little colonies of Germans 
and Italians, engaged in farming and wine culture, will be 
found ; of the former, notably in the counties of Clarence, 
Durham, Goulburn, Hume, and Rous, and of the latter in 
the county of Richmond. Sydney, Newcastle, and Broken 
Hill were the main centres of residence for the European 


foreigners living in the Colony at the time of the Census. 


It is noteworthy that the European foreign population 
of the Colony was mainly masculine. The Swedes and 
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Norwegians comprised 3,237 males and 160 females, or a 
little less than 5 of the latter to every hundred of the 
former. 
females 2,589, or 27 per cent. of the latter to the former. 


The German males numbered 6,976, and the 


The least disproportion is to be found in the case of the 
Spaniards, of the total number of whom somewhat over 
31 per cent. were females. This country contributed, how- 
ever, only 95 males and 43 females to the population. 
The whole number of foreign males of European birth 
living in New South Wales at the time of the enumeration 
of the people was 17,712, and of females 4,351, or 24°5 per 
cent. of the lattertothe former. These figures include, of 
course, the inhabitants of all the dependencies of foreign 
European powers in the different parts of the globe living 


in New South Wales. 


The natives of European countries not otherwise speci- 
fied in the tabulation comprised the following items ; but 
the natives of Turkey in Asia are subsequently classified 
in this chapter with other Asiatics :— 

















Country. Males. Females. Total. 
Turkey (in Europe) 169 73 242 
Do (in Asia)— 
Syria.c. 99) SVrlavesccses 17 Syridersstcs 116 |] 
Armenia .. 1}111 Armenia... 1>25 Armenia... 271386 
Asia Minor 11] Asia Minor 7 | Asia Minor 18 f 
280 98 378 
Greece (including re 
the Ionian Isles) 241 14 255 
The Balkan States— 
Roumania... 13 
Montenegro 3 18 Roumania ........ We BasBocm oars 19 
Bulgaria ... 1 
Servia ...... ] 
a ee not speci- 
FOG rcteseantceits: ) NO ay 7 EE aere + 
541 115 656 


One hundred and seventy-seven persons of European 
birth were classified as subjects of the British Empire. 
They have already been given along with other natives of 
“ British possessions not otherwise specified,’ and were as 


follow :— 
British possession. Male. Female. Total. 
RIGS recics cores corre ten ea senaes 90 28 118 
GDPALtaly cece sooo asec ee cace corse 36 22 58 
O74 13.0 Vane G STO oA ONO uC oUDU OOO | css ] 
127 50 Lid 


THE ASIATIC POPULATION OF THE COLONY. 


The natives of Asia living in New South Wales at the 
time of the Census numbered 15,740, and included, besides 
those born within the boundaries of the Chinese Empire and 
a few other independent States, natives of the following 
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dependencies of European Powers already included in the 
populations of countries given on p. 182 :— 


Males. Females. Total. 
British Asia— 
India and Burma......... 1,309 491 1,800 
Ceylon sence eee: 141 40 18] 
Straits Settlements...... 44 6 50 
Hong Wongs cae 54 10 64 
Adenand British Borneo 9 1 10 
m1 O67 eos 2,105 
French India ...... We ae date 1 1 2 


Spanish Asia—the Philip- 
PINGS enancnericee ce woaceee oe 12 5 7, 
] 








Portuguese Asia—Goa ...... 30 31 
Dutch Asia---Borneo, Suma- 
tra, Timor, and _ the 
Celebes eaticcecccascaee 20 8 28 
Murkey invAglawes ease iees lll 25 136 
1,731 588 2,319 


The population of Asian origin (so classified) numbered 
13,421; but of these no less than 13,157 were subjects of 
The Chinese, as recorded by the 
Of these, 867 
were half-castes, hence the remainder, viz, 182, was the 


the Emperor of China. 
Census, numbered in all 14,156 persons. 


difference between the Chinese enumerated in New South 
Wales, less the half-castes, and the natives of the Chinese 
Empire proper, and would represent those hailing from 
Hong Kong, the Straits Settlements, etc., who were conse- 
quently British subjects. The following table exhibits the 
classified Asiatics resident in New South Wales at the date 
of the enumeration :— 











Country. Males. Females. Total. 
Natives of— 

The Chinese Empire... 13,048 109 13,157 
IATADIRG Woe hae eee 144 7 151 
PAPA n. cee eens 69 11 80 
Afghanistan ............ 7 soccer 20 
SIAM cen Aad re sate Sia 2 1 3 
ANGIR eee cnc cee ectsecec ccs Z 1 3 
13) 9). ROE enn rer 2 

Asia (country not 
BtAtEd) csceneecuec 3 2 5 
13,290 131 13,421 


THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese formed the most important foreign element 
in the population of the Colony at the time of the Census. 
Almost entirely masculine in its composition, the Chinese 
race contributed nearly 2 per cent. to the population. In 
the General Report of the Census of 1856, evidence is to 
be found that the results of Chinese immigration had 
already begun to be deplored. With the development of the 
Colony, and the increasing richness of the gold discoveries, 
these aliens poured into the country in ever-increasing 
volume, and the existence to-day of 867 half-castes attests 
to the fact that they have even married white women, and 
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mingled theirs with the blood from which the future 
Australian type is to be evolved. At the last Census it 
was found that of the Chinese wedded to white women, 
The following 


statement exhibits the growth and decline of Chinese 


61 per cent. were married to Australians. 


settlement in the Colony since the year 1856 :— 


Percentage of 


Census. Males. Females. Total. total population. 
USSG eeieraes een 1,800 6 1,806 0°67 
USGL carocwecnessss 12,986 2 12,988 3°70 
SJ ear craves 7,208 12 7,220 1°43 
LSS Lieisvecese tees 10,141 64 10,205 1°36 
LOU Leese. Spaces 13,048 109 13,157 1°16 


From the foregoing statement it will be seen that 
there has been a gradual decline in the proportion 
of the Chinese to the total population, and a numerical 
decrease between 1861 to 1871 of nearly 6,000, due 
doubtless to the declinein the gold-yield and the discovery 
Between 1871 and 


1881 there was an increase in the number of Chinese in 


of richer fields in adjacent colonies. 


the Colony of nearly 3,000; and a similar increase for the 
next decade. The Chinese Restriction Act, which became 
law on the 11th of July, 1888, has been practically pro- 
hibitive, and if it remain law, the next Census must see a 
great decline on the numbers recorded in 1891. They are 
emphatically undesirable as colonists, and not only has 
almost every Australasian colony legislated with a view of 
stemming their influx, but the United States have also 
been compelled to adopt measures for their exclusion. The 
following table shows the number of Chinese arriving in 
aud departing from the Colony for the twenty-one years 
extending from 1871 to 1892, and exhibits also the strin- 
gency with which the Restriction Act has been -adminis- 
































tered :— 
Year. Arrivals. |Departures. Year. Arrivals. | Departures. 

ty A Rea R erry e 426 441 Whe {S P40 Steericad 1,007 884 
ity praca icra 229 597 PSSoes. cose e: 1,936 1,402 
1S7B cpcccencees: 406 400 | ote See eee 2,191 1,038 
IW i ivese sence 863 933 PSSO arcs 2,929 1,726 
BIO eter teense es 625 1,209 SOG = erees. 3,092 1,883 
EGG cetvecosc ce: 696 940 ESS] oe cccnces 4,436 2,773 
Cy iy OP een 884 490 LOSGeece cts 1,848 1,562 
fed ea BEE poeae 2,485 1,560 VSO aeeeceecs: 7 941 
tg Meer ee 1,979 557 SOO cee 15 637 
1880 pease ences 2,942 867 NSO Waecescers 17 581 
18s eaters: 4,465 | 929 
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The years 1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881 are marked by a 
ereat increase in the number of Chinese immigrants to the 
Colony, no less than 4,465 arriving in the last-mentioned 
year; a number so large as to call for legislative action in 
It was, however, found that the Act 
passed was inadequate to secure the desired end, the year 


checking the influx. 


1887 recording an immigration into the Colony of 4,436 ; 
hence additional legislation in this matter, which found 
expression in the Act of 1888. This measure prohibits 
vessels from conveying to the Colony more than one 
passenger to 300 tons, the debarking Chinese are compelled 
to pay a poll-tax of £100, and they are prohibited from 
engaging in mining unless by express authority under the 
hand and seal of the Minister for Mines, and from becom- 
ing naturalized citizens. The penalty for any breach of 


this Act is £500. 


The Chinese are scattered broadcast throughout the 
Colony. They are market-gardeners, cooks, tobacco culti- 
vators, domestic servants, cabinet-makers, miners, and 
mineral fossickers. They hawk tea, vegetables, and fancy- 
goods. They invade even the callings hitherto assumed to 
be peculiar to women, and exercise their deftness of hand 
and endurance of body as washermen, ironers, and 
laundry. operatives. Inveterate gamblers, wherever they 
wander they carry with them the paraphernalia of lotteries 
and games of chance or skill, and every Mongolian camp 
or settlement is regarded by the potice as a centre of 
mischief and depravity. The counties most affected by 
the Chinese are—besides the metropolitan county of Cum- 
berland—Gough, Hardinge, Bathurst, Northumberland, 
In some of these counties 


Wellington, and Wynyard. 


extensive tin mines employ a number of Chinese. 


The Australian objection to alien races finds expression 
also in agitation against the Syrian and Indian hawkers, 
and legislation against all coloured foreigners has from 
time to time been mooted. The magistrates of New South 
Wales have, however, partially coped with the Syrian and 
Indian hawker nuisance by refusing them licenses, and 
thus driving them to other colonies where the law is not 
so strictly administered. It must be remembered that the 
Indian hawkers who visit New South Wales are mainly 
British subjects. The Syrians and Turks, being subjects of 
a European power, have also been already noted, and are 
not classified as Asiatics proper. 


The Arabians enumerated were probably all hawkers, the 


Japanese domestic servants and traders in fancy goods, 
while the Afghans were in all likelihood brought to the 
Colony for the purpose of driving camels. 
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THE AFRICAN POPULATION OF THE COLONY. 


The natives of Africa living in New South Wales at the 
time of the Census was really 1,030 persons, viz., 659 males 
and 871 females ; but the number classified as African was 
only 195, comprising 138 males and 57 females. The 
remaining 521 males and 314 females of African birth, 
already included among the populations of the British 
Empire, France, Spain, and Portugal, were as follow :— 








Country. Males. Females. Total. 
British Empire— 
The Isle of Mauritius and 
dependencies .............5. 166 97 263 
Vape: Colony iiicecs. acces e ce 147 103 250 
British South Africa (so 
GESCTIDEG) macnn cose 85 75 160 
St. Helena and the Isle of 
Ascension..... ue ena eae es 33 12 45 
IN@tal ee croecerucecseint es erss 7 13 20 
—— 4388 — 300 —— 738 
France—Algeria and the Island 
OL R6anion s.r. cosas 36 13 49 
Spain—the Canary Isles ......... 3 ee 3 
Portugal—the Cape Verde 
Islands, Madeira, the 
Azores, and Mozambique 44 ] 45 
521 314 835 


The natives of Africa so classified were as follow :— 








Country. Males. Females, Total. 

MY Dea sce eres eeee ee Mec gscastent 20 9 29 

AMMBIDOL ei con ce cece tee eee ere 26 ae 26 
Abyssinia, West Coast of Africa, 
Morocco, Madagascar, Transvaal, 

and Central Africa..........scssssccees 5 6 10 

Africa (country not stated)............... 87 42 129 

138 57 195 


The Africans in New South Wales at the date of the 
enumeration were so fewin number as to call for nocomment. 
The Egyptians and Zanzibar natives mentioned were 
probably firemen and general deck-hands engaged on some 
of the large ocean steamers at that time in port, and some 
of those describing their birthplace as Africa were white 
men of European descent—portions of Southern Africa 
having been held in a more or less settled state by the Dutch 
and the English for somewhat over two centuries. 


THE AMERICAN POPULATION OF THE COLONY. 


The natives of North and South America residing in 
New South Wales at the time of the Census actually 
numbered 5,250, viz., 4,015 males and 1,235 females. The 
numbered classified as American was 3,622, or 2,695 males 
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and 927 females. Of the remaining 1,628 persons, 1,611 
were subjects of Great Britain, and comprised 1,308 males 
and 803 females. Those of American birth who have 
previously been included among the natives of the depen- 
dencies of European powers are given in the subjoined 
table :— 


Country. 
The British Empire— 
Canadaiinccnicnemacions seven: 885 189 1,074 
aRiaaciae senses 42 8 50 


3ritish Guana, Honduras, 
and the Falkland Islands 31 | 43 


Males. Females. Total. 





1,167 
The British West Indies— 

Ma staairacomnaresercmara site 114 28 142 
The-Barbados....cccccse sees 39 5 44 


The Leeward and Wind- 

ward Islands, the Baha- 

mas, Tobago, Trinadad, 

and the Grand Cayman... 21 6 27 
British West Indies (island 

not stated) 176 55 231 


390 — 94 ——- 444 











Total, British America 1,308 303 Old 


European West Indies— 


France—Martinique, Guad- 
aloupe, and St. Barthol- 
omew 


Spain—Cuba and _ Porto 
RCO mance cs wecen seenntiecae 4 3 if 


Danish West Indies ......... 3 ae 3 


Holland—Island of St. 
IMRT CID eye eecechn come l a 1 











1,320 308 1,628 

The classified natives of America include the 8,379 natives 
of the United States referred to on page 182. The 
Americans resident in New South Wales on the date of 
the Census, other than those already given, were as follow :— 

















Country. Males. Females. Total. 
North America— 
The United States ......... 2,509 870 3,379 
Central America-— 
West Indies (notclassified), 
Mexico, Hayti or San 
Domingo, and Central 
America——country un- 
Bpechhled nen acccuedenccrset 33 5 38 
South America— 
Ghia eracceaea eens 4] 12 5 
TAZ aiccescsccsee deen aecenecs 42 3 45 
Argentine Republic, Peru, 
Uruguay, Ecuador, and 
the United States of 
Columbia 2-255. ooee: 19 12 31 
South America (country 
not stated)  ........seeeees 51 25 [6 
153 52 — 205 
2,695 927 3,622 
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The American population as here given is hardly of | 
sufficient importance to demand more than passing mention, | 


the natives of the United States of North America being 
the only considerable section of foreigners from this part 
of the world resident in the Colony at the time of the 
Census. 


THE POLYNESIAN POPULATION OF THE 
COLONY. 


The Polynesian-born living in New South Wales in 1891 
numbered in all 967 persons, viz., 625 males and 342 


females. The Polynesians, so classified, numbered 486 


persons, and comprised 869 males and 117 females, Four | 


hundred and eighty-one persons claiming islands of 
Polynesia as their birthplace were included as natives of 


various dependencies of European powers. They were as 











follow :— 
Country. Males, Females, Total. 
Natives of British Polynesia— 
Mbibicrsscccvcesuevees consnaveene nes 158 132 290 
New Guinea, and _ the 
Louisade, Hervey, and 
Gilbert Group8....:.....50.0 6 2 8 
— 164 — 134 —— 298 
French Polynesia— 
New Caledonia..,..........00.+. 76 72 148 
The Loyalty and the Society 
EMMBTIOS ecavec cance cere ste 16 19 35 
—— 92 — 9l - 183 
256 225 481 


The Polynesians so classified are exhibited in the follow- 


ing statement : -- 


Islands. Males. Females. Total. 
South Sea Islands (so described)............ 176 26 202 
INOW ELGDIIOON 305s cecse sche ee vce 52 18 70 
eo EOS EPROP CERT TCR TT CRTC R ROTATE 33 26 59 
PGA ay occur cis tavcesivere cern stoevecveresess PH | 25 52 
AMG WICH TSLAMOS <6 o5isnccnccedevcecenscss cass 16 13 29 
SOMOUION LOLITAS... 6c kccns ss oo (opus ees Pee 26 26 
The Savage and Huon Groups, and the 
BATADG Or CAGED 1c cc05. ote chs ences eens 3 2 5 
Polynesia (island not stated) .............. 36 7 43 
369 117 486 


Of the 486 Polynesians recorded, 268 lived in and near 
the metropolis, and 14L were employed in the counties of 
Rous and Clarence, probably in connection with the sugar 
planting in the northern coastal districts. | There were in 
this part of New South Wales also a number returned as 
natives of “ other British possessions,” and these no doubt 
comprised some South Sea Islanders hailing from the Fijian 
Group. 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE. 


The number and proportion per cent. of the natives of 
the six great quarters of the globe resident in New South 
Wales at the time of the Census, ignoring political divisions, 
and distributing the population only according to birth- 
place, were as follow:— 














Proportion 

Division, Males. | Females. | ‘Total. | Per cent. of 

Population. 
Australasia 414,356) 403,800) 818,156) 72°318 
Europe 175,802} 112,028} 287,830} 25°430 
Asia 15,021 719| 15,740} 1400 
America 4,015 1,235 5,250| 0°464 
Africa ... 60 371 1,030; 0°091 
Polynesia 629 342 967; 0°009 
610,478) 518,495) 1,128,973) 99°712 
Born at seaand unspecified... 2,084 A ye 3,261 0:288 


_——_— SS 


Total population 612,562} 519,672) 1,132,234; 100°000 





BRITISH SUBJECTS BY NATURALIZATION, 
FOREIGN PARENTAGE, ETC. 


Many foreigners resident in New South Wales at the 
time of the Census had become subjects of Great Britain 
by naturalization. The total number was 2,704, of whom 
2,453 were males and 251 were females, distributed as 
follows :— 











Foreign Countries. Males. Females. Total. 
Natives of— 

GormaneHin prec. crcncncseenecuseticcednes 1,146 150 =—-:1,296 
Sweden and Norway..........ccscsserscseceees 337 3 340 
Denmark and dependencies........ Nadiere test 183 12 195 
France and dependencies ..........ceseseseeee 147 24 171 
United States of America ............00008 12t 19 143 
ihe Chinese: Mmpire co. ceccuset ses ectesceoees 123 3 126 
italy craccecesecscies RETO Creer 73 15 88 
RVUSSIA rece eis cne ca eeeonieasosusshscseccese 7 + 81 
DS WAGZOVIANC ere scwieasedessacdenenanss snark 70 11 81 
PAUIBULIR es cesaven sat as tedeconecnewseot re sanseeus 42 i 43 
Holland and dependencies ................4 31 2 33 
Foreign countries not otherwise specified 25 3 28 
GHOGCO Hr iica vc ceo orice cura encdrcunianeswercnes Zo esc ce 25 
Portugal and dependencies ............ ..... 23 2% 
Belgians ecccsegsceccceseerecscsscecercsnteeeees 13 1 14 
Spain and dependencies ..............0c0.00 9 12 
Born at sea (foreign names),...............066 5 ee Pry 3 
DEP OY cccecccscrec cc Coax scene riecursonvet ase nnie: > rey 2 

LOGAN. cv ccnunevesnesi hoon estaes 2,453 251 2,704 
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A number of persons born at sea, as well as some 
claiming foreign birthplaces, were British subjects by 
These numbered 4,092; and of these 2,602 
were males, and 1,490 were females, and were as follow :— 


parentage. 











Country. Males. Females. Total. 

Persons of British patronymics born at 
ROR Messe saeeene ns FOO SOSA CNG ECO ORO aree 1,067 863 1,930 

Persons of British patronymics who 
neglected to specify their birthplace... 913 293 1,206 

British subjects born in the United 
States of America ............... eebenieesties 205 96 301 
Foreign countries not otherwise specified 109 Thy 186 
France and dependencies ........... pages 92 68 160 
German: Empire... ccc ccc cers nee 62 20 82 
Chinese: HWmpireiccesc-c7-ccas cece esconseene st 50 25 75 
Spain ANd PORSOSSIONA focccec.ssece cee ectes 13 8 21 
Ftalyoocescee snes neese een cnstecste eee nrenenons 13 6 19 
RUSSIA crceuseanen corporis eine ce ec eeensnucnine: 11 6 17 
PUPROY cae coesce eccan ete noc ec cos neneats one 11 5 16 
Sweden and Norway .......secsesscescssoeees 11 5 16 
LTP Bia aneagcie. sobcousocoo soasoucBscubosons 10 2 12 
GOCE) is65605< se Reece eer caemeeceeen 8 4 12 
Portugal and possessions .........s.seeeseees i 5 12 
ANUSUriS ee ee corer corn en ete cee ec 8 2 10 
Denmark and possessions... ........ SNovases 6 ] 7 
Holland and possessions ........+++ssseeeeees 4 2 6 
SWitZerlan scree eters sens 2 2 4 
2,602 1,490 4,092 


The total number of British subjects in New South 
Wales at the time of the Census, inclusive of every class, 
was therefore 1,095,982 persons, comprising 581,329 males 
and 514,653 females, as follow :— 











Subjects of Great Britain. Males. Females. Total. 
By birthplace ............ Sereno ieee 576,274 512,912 1,089,186 
By parentage .....cceeee cesce coeseenes 2,602 1,490 4,092 
By naturalization  ........:ceseeeeeeees 2,453 251 2,704 
J fro) <4 | ees angenocccenncde 581,329 514,653 1,095,982 
Of the foreign-born population resident in the 
Colony 86,252 were not naturalized. The males 


numbered 31,233, and the females 5,019. The Chinese 


comprised nearly 86 per cent., the natives of the 
German Empire nearly 23 per cent., and the Swedes and 
Norwegians over 8 per cent. of the non-naturalized 
foreigners in New South Wales. 
exhibits the number of the natives of each country living 


The following statement 
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in the Colony at the date of the enumeration of the people 
falling under this category :— 











Country. Males. Females. Total. 
Chinese Himpiree.as cence eiesereeet: 12,875 81 12,956 
Germancvhmpiterncseenancssca ee cere 5,768 2,419 8, 187 
Sweden and Norway.....:..s0.scssscsvsesseees 2,889 152 3,041 
United States of America ...........00.000s 2,180 155 2,935 
France and: possessions: .2.c-6.9072 56502002. 1,479 460 1,939 
DG ALY ecocacet veer eacesets eee Powece nes mete 1,143 227 1,370 
Denmark and possessions...........c0seeeeees 1,087 199 1,286 
RUSSIA cree see sae econ ceo emecaac camer cores 899 179 1,078 
Foreign countries not otherwise specified 821 176 997 
PASUSUPIA renee r ence cee taiaiines tetuines. Wes 484 51 535 
watzerland iscsi cs iss cnascrocte nue tenccns 422 87 509 
LUEK CY cr ccecs ces nian natn oes nine sete 267 93 360 
Holland and possessions ..............0.00008 214 31 245 
Greece caer nee eta eae cea aee teeter cnene 208 10 218 
Portugal and possessions .. ...........00..06 203 1] 214 
DelSiNM se ecccec certo tec eee e oceew eseniorereetee 120 35 155 
Spain and possessions ..... Se ae 73 32 105 
Persons of foreign patronymics born at 
BOD reser cens bese <eiatsie hide cercdoneeas teases 17 10 27 
Foreigners neglecting to state the country 
Of Cheimibinthe acre wee ee 84 }1 95 
31,233 5,019 36,252 


THE BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE, 
1861 TO 1891. 


The total number of foreigners resident in New South 
Wales in 1861 was 22,954; in 1871 the number had 
dropped to 19,251, in consequence of a considerable exodus 
of Chinese; in 1881 it rose again to 28,519, while at the 
last Census it stood at 39,787. The following statement 
exhibits the number of persons of different nationalities 
living in the Colony at each census since that of 1861 :— 














Birthplace. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
China nena scorodsecaetmecaneeeners 12,988 7,220 10,205 13,157 
Germany Wacncscceceeoe se 5,467 6,623 # £7,521 9,565 
Foreign countries not other- 
wise specified: O.0¢...-000-0. 2142 317% £423,111 3,878 
Sweden and Norway: ....3.07-- os meer ee 1,755 3,397 
United States of America ...... 1,067 1,340 2,518 3,379 
France and possessions ......... 690 891 1,497 2,270 
Denmark and possessions ......00 cesses ea ees 1,069 1,488 
1 A a NBEO R Once er nE DSHS SOA EP AUC ICiMe RECO ie RSS oci §21 1,477 
ARUISSIS cen ecco ore cere cena ce SEM eiee 322 1,176 
Potala cee 22,954 19,251 28,519 39,787 


For the years 1861 and 1871 the tabulation under the 
heading of other foreign countries included also Swedes 


and Norwegians, Danes, Italians, and Russians. for 


purposes of comparison, therefore, the line “ Foreign 
countries not otherwise specified”’ should read as follows:— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 


Foreign countries not other- 


wise specified 2,742 3,177 6,778 11,461 


epee erae eee eer 
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The increases for the three decades were as follow :— 








1861-71. 1871-81. 1881-91. 
CGHINGEG Rose ccserseace ce 5,768 decrease 2,985increase 2,952 increase 
Germansiin. os. 1,156 increase 898 as 2,044 ,, 
Natives of the ~ S 
United States 273 5 1,178 ” Sol 5) 
IN RATICG ©. orce sents Ncties DOL. 606 ‘3 vl fs ee 
Natives of other Pp 
foreign countries S50 33 3, 601 2 #009) s3 
3,703 decrease 9,268 os 11,268. ;; 


The native-born population for the four census periods, 
inclusive both of natives of New South Wales and natives 
of the other Australasian Colonies, is given in the subjoined 
table :— 























Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

New South Wales........... 160,298 294,244 465,559 725,015 
VAGCONID oer sus ener etieesgcnie ss 1,802 6,397 25,006 40,768 
South Australia... . s+ 497 1,637 3,260 17,716 

Queensland ......eereeerevees 325 2,118 5,493 10,17 
New Zealand.....csccccsccccces 671 1,057 2,913 9,015 
Gt RRS eC EOPRE 1,363 2,092 4,054 5,851 
Western Australia ......... 36 145 278 464 
Australia (undefined) ......0 0 csesee tenes 3,510 874 
164,992 307,690 510,073 809,876 
AbOrigines ......sccrseceseneees see ees 983 1,643 8,280 
Total acececaaerevseures 164,992 308,673 511,716 815,156 


The percentage of persons hailing from each colony to 
the total population for the four enumerations under 
a 


review was as follows :— 


























Colony. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

New South Wales...... 45°69 58°38 61°95 64°03 
WAGLOLIB Gucaceec eines 0°51 bay 3°33 3°60 
South Australia ...... 0°14 0:32 0°43 1°56 
Queensland ... «se 0°09 0°42 0°73 0°90 
New Zealand........... 0°19 0°21 0°39 0°80 
WaSMANiIG sescccscs vss 0°39 0°42 0°54 0°52 
Western Australia .. 0°01 0°03 0°04 0:04 
Australia (undefined) = «se... tenes 0°47 0°08 
47°02 61°05 67°88 71°53 

ADOrIgiNeS ......0.e.eeeee tree 0°20 0°22 0°73 
47°02 61°25 68°10 72:26 


The increases in the Australasian-born for the three 


decades were as follow :— 


Colony. 1861-71. 1871-81. 1881-91. 

New South Wales..........+. 133,946 171,315 259,456 
VICCOTIA 0.000000. cccceeees See 4,595 18,609 15,762 
South Australia ........cco00- 1,140 1,623 14,456 
QOifcensland oc.cc..0.ss00-0 ees 1,793 3,375 4,680 
IN@W POMIANIG :-ctrenececses css 386 1,856 6,102 
Pasinwifisccc re neste seeeeees 729 1,962 1,797 
Western Australia..........+ 109 133 186 
142,698 198,873 302,439 
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Throughout the whole of this period Victoria has con- 
tributed a higher number of inhabitants to New South 
Wales than has any other colony. During the decade 
extending from the Census of 1871 to that of 1881 no 
fewer than 18,609 Victorians came into the Colony, an 
influx from the neighbouring province due doubtless to the 
throwing open for selection of many large areas in the 
valley of the river Murray and the fertile district of the 
Riverina, The contributions to the population made by 
Western Australia have, on the other hand, been always so 
low as to be almost too insignificant for mention. In 1861 
there were in New South Wales 1,363 Tasmanians, the 
natives from the island coming next in number to those 
from Victoria; the New Zealanders numbering 671, the 
South Australians 497, and the Queenslanders 325. In 
187L the Tasmanians fell into the fourth place, their 
increase for the decade being only 729, while that of 
Queensland was 1,793. At the last Census Tasmania stood 
sixth on the list with a contribution of 5,851 to the popu- 
lation; and New Zealand from the fourth place in 1861 
had gone down to the fifth in 1891. There has for years 
past been a slightly increasing immigration from South 
Australia into this Colony. In 186i there were in New 
South Wales only 497 natives from that colony; in 1871 
the number had increased to 1,637 ; in 1881 to 3,260; and, 
owing to the silver discoveries of Broken Hill, to 17,716 
in 1891, the influx for the last decade being 14,456, while 
that from Victoria was 15,762. The natives of Queensland 
in New South Wales in 1861 numbered only 497, but 
settlement along the border had at the date of the last 
Census brought this number up to 10,173; and New 
Zealand’s increase for the same period is represented by 
the difference between 671 and 9,015. The increases of 
natives of each colony for the thirty years under review 
are represented by the following figures :— 


Colony. Increase—1861-91, 
ING SOULID VV BlOSicoara cree cicceine tions eeetecec corns 564,717 
AV Tt 00) gt ie re AAI RH ACC OOO CROC OE COD SUIDOUDE OO GHICOUTCKICUL 38,966 
South PAUSUrAl der etcsecesteeveletesins See akraleecests sls 17,219 
Orieonsland ses .csc cic aye secscnseccsvssersqessscsecearsees 9,848 
Naw ZOnlANG eit corearcntcusecesisnseennereeevedeetecre.s 8,344 
U1: RRR RE RAR eC E AE HOCE CSCO CHE OCO SOTO OGUDOL 4,488 
Western Australia... ......ccscccscccsccssscccesvcrsccccs 428 
644,010 
Australians (undefined) ...... cesceseeees 874 
Total Australasian INCrease.....cccccccseeeres 644,884 


The total number of persons claiming birthplaces within 
the boundaries of the British Empire, other than Austra- 
lasia, resident in New South Wales in 1861 was 162,050 ; 
in 1871 it had risen to 174,167, in 1881 to 208,706, and 
in 1891 to 271,030. The subjoined statement exhibits the 
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number of persons from the different parts of the British 
Empire, other than Australasia, living in the Colony at 
each census since that of 1861 :— 


Birthplace. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
MO RIBNG eos esseyeneoreeee (GAL b 2. 67.504 107,574 149,232 
Ireland ..... ereeceerscons coscesceres O4829 62,943 69,192 75,051 
ROCUIENC rc vee nu uae eee » 18,222 20,041 25,079 36,821 
WV BOS bce cee Tr err ; 1,378 1,870 3,100 4,997 
Other British possessions ...., 3,469 1,979 3,761 4,929 
162,050 174,167 208,708 271,030 


The total increase for the thirty years extending from 
1861 to 1891 was 108,980, and of this number 65,080 was 
contributed by England, 20,222 by Ireland, 18,599 by 
Scotland, 3,619 by Wales, and 1,460 by other British 
possessions. The increases of each country from census 
to census is shown in the following table :— 




















| 
Birthplace. 1861-71. | 1871-81. 1881-91. 1861-91. 

| 
England ...scc..eseesscseeceecoeees| 3,182 | 20,240 | 41,658 65,080 
BVOIBNG eee 8,114 6,249 5,859 20, 9 22 
Scotland ...... PC roe 1,819 5,038 | 11,742 18,599 
WWE OIOO eerste cae 492 1,230 1,897 3,619 
Other British possessions ......]— 1,490 1,782 1,168 1,460 
Total <.isccsicecassess: 12,117 | 34,539 | 62,324 || 108,980 
The foregoing table reveals some curious facts. During 


the first decade under review 8,114 natives of Ireland 
immigrated into the Colony as against 3,182 natives of 
England and 1,819 natives of Scotland. The 
in the number of persons claiming Ireland as their birth- 
place fell to 6,249 for the decade extending from 1871 to 
1881, and to 5,859 for the succeeding decade ; whilst the 
English in the Colony showed an increase of 20,240 during 
the ten years 1871-81, and of 41,658 for the succeeding 
decade. The Scotch resident in the Colony increased by 
5,038 for the second ten years under review, while for the 
decade closing with the last Census the increase was 
11,742. The natives of Wales living in the Colony exhibit 
for the first decade an increment of only 492; for the 
second, 1,230; and for the last 1,897. On the other hand, 
“other British possessions ” 


increase 


those hailing from show an 
absolute decrease of 1,490 for the first decade, and the 
increases for 1871-81 and 1881-91 were 1,782 and 1,168 
respectively ; but the population of the Colony during the 
ten years ending with 1871 was considerably influenced by 
the attractions of gold discoveries in other colonies, and 
the total of 3,182 is probably far from the accurate number 
representing the English-born influx for the period in 
question. 


In the subjoined table is shown the percentage to the 
total population of New South Wales of each country 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


ISQl. 


previously specified as comprising the British Empire— 
other than the Australasian Colonies—for the four census 
periods under discussion :— 





Birthplace. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 

Bing langiniccec.cestansc cesses rues 23°98 1733 1432 13°18 
breland’ cox ccn coe seavsecc eve Waites 15°63 12°49 921 6°63 
DCOUANG Wr ekceeeete cree. ; 5°20 3°98 3°34, 3:25 
Wielos ec cccnccescameen cus tenaeins 0°39 0°37 0°41 0°44 
Other British possessions ...... 0-99 0°39 0°49 0°44: 
Total ..... Sivesecies : 46°19 34°56 2777 23°94 


In thirty years the proportion of English-born to the 
total population has declined 10 per cent., that of Ireland 
9 per cent., and that of Scotland nearly 2 per cent., while 
the proportion of Welsh-born to the total population has 
risen slightly, although even in 1891 it was only about half 
that of the natives of the German Empire. 


SEX ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE. 


The following table exhibits the total number of males 
and of females of each nationality living in New South 
Wales at the date of the Census, together with the pro- 
portion of each sex to every hundred :— 









































7 = es Males |Females 
Birthplaces, Persons. | Males. | Females. ‘percent. |per cent. 
New South Wales .............. 725,015 363,495 361,520 59°34 69°57 
WONGIANG eects conten seteiae 149,232 92,617 56,615 15°12 10°89 
arent aiataverevoreteielace svofeterel Gots unroicGs 75,051 39,449 35,602 6°44 6°85 
MOUORIB Sars cise crt tsises oct fete kee 40,768 22,792 17,97 3°72 3°46 
Sootland 226s oral nth 36821} 93'026| 18795 | B7e| 2-66 
South Australia. ...cc. iene 17,716 9,850 7,866 1°61 1°51 
Chinese Empire ...........00- 13,157 13,048 109 2°13 0°02 
Queensland.........:.. ois 10,173 4,987 5,186 0'81 1°00 
German Empire .............. 9,565 6,976 2,589 114 0°50 
New. Zeman sce feta eerie 9,015 4,883 4,132 0°80 0°79 
PDOTIGINGS Cpe aire ae eee 8,280 4,559 3,721 0°75 0°72 
Tasmania OOS OCR OR DOOe | 5,851 3,075 | 2,776 0°50 0°53 
ROB Sea c eisiexe cine create aacctee eee 4,997 3,232 | 1,765 0°53 0°34 

British possessions not otherwise! 

SNOCINOG oS ets cree selene 4,929 3,594 1,335 0°58 0 26 
Sweden and Norway............ 3,397 3,237 160 0 53 0°03 
United States of America ...... 3,379 2,509 870 0-41 0°17 
France and possessions ........ 2,270 1,718 552 0°28 0°10 
BOrn Rt WeR toc cee ec 1,960 1,087 873 0:18 0°17 
Foreign countries not otherwise) 

specified .............eeee, | 1,844 1,476 368} 0:24] 0-07 
Denmark and possessions ...... 1,488 1,276 212 0°21 0°04 
Tey miaie aisieparsvereisa siercrie iraieareiatets 1,477 1,229 | 218 0°20 0°05 

RUMI ie ovareloicsiels siataicie vii sfereciseieelh 1,176 987 189 0°16 0°03 
Australia (undefined) .......... 874 471 403 0°08 0°08 
fcabeetiend wielcinlaveg ete ta/siercerieiate 594 494 100 0°08 0°02 

UIBOUMIN coscie oo crac wate niorare oleic | 588 534 54 0°09 0°01 
Western Australia ............ 464 244 220 0:04 0°04 
Holland and possessions........ 284 249 35 0°04 0°01 
nee and possessions ...... 249 233 16 0°04 0°00 
Bélotamne eae 181 143 38 0°02 0°01 
Spain and possessions.......... 138 95 43 0°01 0°01 
NOU stated ieee sacha: 1,301 997 304 0°16 0°06 

| 1,132,234 | 612,562 519,672 | 100°00 | 100°00 











Out of every hundred males in New South Wales at the 
time of the Census, 59°34 were born in the Colony, and 
out of every hundred females 69°57. The proportion for 


females to every hundred females in the case of Ireland, 
Queensland, and Tasmania, was also higher than the pro- 
portion of males to every hundred males for the same 








ZHE BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


countries. In the case of England the reverse holds good; 
while for Victoria and South Australia the proportions per 
cent. for each sex hailing from these colonies to the total 
males and females in New South Wales were nearly equal. 
The Australasian-born males, exclusive of Aborigines, 
formed 66:90 per cent. of the total males in the Colony, 
while the females of similar birthplaces formed 76°98 of 
the total females. 


South Wales at the time of the Census 27°18 were born in 


Out of every hundred males in New 


England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, or in some British 
possession not otherwise specialised, and for females of 
the same birthplaces the proportion in every hundred of 
females in the Colony was 21°72. The proportions for all 
born within the British Empire to the total males and 
females was 94°08 per cent. for males, and 98°70 per cent. 
for females, and for those born in foreign countries 5°58 
These 


proportions are exclusive of those born at sea, or of those 


per cent. for males and 1°07 per cent. for females. 


who neglected to state the country of their birth. 


The proportion of females to every hundred males of 
each nationality residing in New South Wales at the date 
of the Census, is given in the subjoined statement :— 


Proportion of females 


Birthplace. to 100 males. 
Queensiandencnccrccs sccm eee ee eten eee 103°99 
New. South: W Ales co.cc. cere cows oe: Maca ccuvens cose 99°46 
OSAMA ree hse creer esorsieascnc ersten esse osect 90°28 
PPOlANA eee cree cree orca toseitancie encase cseaaccs 90°25 
VV Cater A Tistraliay nc. s..cnccsascsemcescencneuscee nee 90°16 
Australia (underined) ya. sevice cers nc cc cone cues 85°56 
INGW ZOAIANO essere ec snctecce pens ermcaeatee ecole 84°62 
PL DOTIQINOB rarest teaen een ecnemasee sense 81°62 
BSOrnyAULSCE cc reneciconcie cession see cemereneeconsinin 80°31 
South Australia nce ccuueenccn nese eeeec es ces eee 79°86 
WIGEOMIA ree terete ce cwesesc mint crease acsast canes: 78°87 
MUD QIANG. eeccee sven econnmcesieioses tase vewe cen deesca= sce sine 61°13 
Sooulandscese. ete erence eee eee sone 59°91 
WiGLOR Greene cares tascccen eh wcicawr me cesentes Foca Seatnceeie 54°61 
Spain and possessions ........ssssseeeeeeeeesereeeeees 45:26 
British possessions not otherwise specified Soa 37°14 
GGPINGH Mi OIfe cate cce cece r ccetecmeeer etecceace 37°11 
United States of America ..........cccerscecsees oes 34°67 
FYANCE ANC POSSESSIONS 2.00... .5000.1-s.se-ncesescsseese 32°13 
BOIPLUMer een er eee een eee stone: 26°57 
Foreign countries not otherwise specified......... 24°93 
Switzerland.....cccccccccccessecesscesesssccsesseeessseees 20 ‘24 
UF ER Rep SO GC ROC ECON OUSC DOG SOCOORC RT Soc ae I couCoe 20°18 
De eR BG ICCB CUE DUNT ACOOA CHE ConCOUU Sor OCC OMT CeTonrce 19°15 
PPGUINATR GUC DORNCHMIONGs 2 se crt nese cc aresscencn es 16°61 
PEOUANG ANG PORSCBBIONS coccn es esc. se cece cee ece et 14°06 
BOSUFING oe ccrtiesesc setts coo orcneete et neeeenecesoors 10°11 
POPLUGar Bt PORBCESIONS 1c. cscse ce sescessete sees 6°87 
WOE ANG IN OLWAY. ce. <c.sc cee ccccetetsvierseceseces 4°94 
Chinese Mmm pire se cccrsee cee re ae see sece cece snore: 0°83 
INGU SiR UCU te cesses ci cec ten cons cnistcci once wenerenen nee 30°49 

All countries, total ... .........000 84°84 


Excluding the Aborigines, the females of Australasian 
birth bore a proportion of 97°62 per cent. to males 
similarly classified ; the English, Irish, Scotch, and Welsh 
females, together with females born in unspecified posses- 


sions of Great Britain, bore a proportion of 67°38 per 
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cent. to similarly classified males; all females born within 
the limits of the British Empire resident in New South 
Wales at the date of the Census bore a proportion of 
89 per cent. to similarly classified males, and foreign-born 
females bore a proportion of only 16°32 per cent. to 
similarly classified males. In these proportions all those 
born at sea, or those who neglected to make a statement 


with regard to their birthplace, are excluded. 


In the foregoing figures it is noticeable that the countries 
contributing the largest number of inhabitants to the 
population have also a fairly high proporticn of females to 
males. In the case of England, however, which stands 
next to the Colony itself in the number of those claiming 
it as a birthplace, the proportion of females to males 1s 
61°13 per cent. ; 


tributor to local population, supplies the Colony with 90°25 


Ireland, which follows England as a con- 


females to every hundred males; Victoria, fourth in order 
of birthplaces, gives New South Wales 78°87 females to 
Scotland, which is fifth, 59°91 
females to every hundred males; and South Australia, 
79°86 females to every hundred males; the 


every hundred males; 


which is sixth, 
seventh contributor in numerical order is the Chinese 
Empire, and only 0°83 per cent. of those hailing thence 
are females, while Queensland, eighth on the list of con- 
tributors to the population of this Colony, is highest in 
the proportion of females to males, accompanying every 
hundred of the latter with no fewer than 103'99 of the 
former. The German Empire is claimed as a birthplace 
by nearly 10,000 immigrants ; but the females bear to the 
males a proportion of only 37°11 per cent. ; New Zealand, 
with a contribution of 9,000 inhabitants to New South 
Wales, supplies 84°62 females to every hundred males ; 
Tasmania contributes 5,851 inhabitants, and the proportion 
of females to males is as high as 90°28, coming, indeed, 
next to the mother-colony, whose females bear a proportion 
of 99°46 per cent. to the males claiming the same birth- 
place. The little principality of Wales is credited with 
nearly 5,000 immigrants, but the proportion of males to 
females is only as 54°61 to 100; Spain comes next with a 
total contribution of only 188 persons to the population of 
the Colony, but a proportion of females to males of 45°26 
per cent. The Aborigines, the persons born at sea, the 
natives of British possessions not otherwise specified, and 
persons neglecting to state the place of their birth, show 
percentages of females to males of 81°62, 80°31, 37°14, 
and 30°49 respectively. The remaining countries in the 
list are mainly foreign European, and show varying pro- 
portions of females to males of from 34°67 per cent. for the 
United States of America to 4°94 per cent. for the united 


kingdoms of Sweden and Norway. 
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CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1801. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE. 


The conjugal condition of the natives of the countries considered in this chapter is exhibited in the following table :—- 






































Married. Never Married. Widowed. Divorced. 
Birthplace. ——— — 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. | Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 

New. South Wales ................:: 8,541 | 81,512 | 302,136 |273,838 | 2,671 | 6,076 45 | 70 
PN GlAN Gy cress. wean eee 90,951 34,627 | 34,303 | 13,845 | 7,176 | 8,092 5D | 24 
EFOIANG eaves sees ses sestocscoroeeseenee: 19,444 20,401 | 16,736 7,650 | 3,156 | 7,488 16 | 4 
Wictoriarcccsccsmcesne stan core terect 6,180 | 7,839 | 16,317 9,828 280 | 305 8 | 4 
CODING cast cracanerseuns eer ent: 11,897 8,209 9,514 3,386 | 1,566 | 2,188 17 7 
NOUtH TA UStTAlIA ences cee cee ences 2,265 2,860 7,475 4,873 103 129 1 | d 
Chinese; Empire. iisn cusses 406 | 76 | 12,490 30 145 3 ae oa: 
Queensland) se0ose. sarees oes 697 1,391 | 4,252} 3,749 34 44 1 | 2 
German Empire ............seceeee0s 3,782 1,827 | 2,692 o24 472 434 8 2 

PRRIANG i scene eee 875 | 1,024] 3,963! 3,033 44 74 1 ] 

PIPING yee cece acs eraiaeneeenices not tabulated. | not tabulated. | not tabulated. | not tabulated. 
WASMANIAY co. cohcnce tec aeos cece eanae 1,509 | 1,683 | 1,429 934 131 205 2 3 
Wales a snerces Fee e So senaee 1,762} 1,136 1,275 446 | 191] 182 2 l 
British possessions not other- 1,382 | 592 2,003 590 195 152 3 

wise specified ..........sses0008 | 
Sweden and Norway ............... 1,249 106 1,880 36 99 18 1 is 
United States of America ......... 1,013 441 1,314 373 174 56 6 oe 
France and possessions .. ..... ... 676 | 292 949 188 87 70 Wa ] 
Born Qts0@ gicsese ccc eeec eee 564 | 006 474 273 | 49 92 See | 1 
Foreign countries not other- | 938] | 152 | 1,048 178 40 37 4 | 1 
wise specified .............0.008 (| | 

Denmark and possessions ......... 648 152 | 572 36 53 24 ] 
BRRIY Oo anerstin's acu dovaslsntriacss ease 543 158 | 642 74 | 37 16 ] | 
FRUSBIA Ss coscaseseisisescansercnere te twee: 438 120 504 46 39 23 3 | me 
Australia (undefined) ............... 120 159 | 336 219 15 24 ] 
Switzerland. 3.5. scccssss7es sence 213 57 | 247 31 32 12 
PRMIBGTER Tre vichcnen ts cemeen as ccm tenses 242 37 | 273 12 | 18 5 
Western Australia .................. 98 110 | 14] 101 5 9 
Holland and possessions ......... 127 24 | $9 | 8 74 | 3 | 
Portugal and possessions ......... 111 12 109 | 2 13 2 | 
MUI eee ge ccc cea eee 69 24 | 63 9 10 5 1 | 
Spain and possessions ............... 49 21 | 4] 10 5 12 ae | 
NGURtAtGd mince eee ieee 71 73 | 168 104 11 a 1 | 

LOCAL cc cnctuncane antics secu | 166,303 | 165,571 | 423,445 | 324,226 | 16,872 | 25,787 78) 126 
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Not Stated. Total. 

Males. | Females. Males. Females. 
102 24 | 363,495 (361,520 
132 27| 92,617 | 56,615 
97 | 59 39,449 | 35,602 
7 aete 22,792 | 17,976 
oe 5 23,026 | 13,795 
6 : 9,850 7,866 
il 13,048 109 

3 ae 4,987 5,186 
22 2 6,976 2,589 
a ee 4,883 4,132 
not tabulated. 4,559 | 3,721 
4 i 3,075 2,776 
2 3 3, 202 1,765 
Ely) 1 3,594 }, 335 
8 .. | 3,237] 160 
4a (eae 2,509 870 
5 1; 1,718 552 
ae ] 1,087 873 
3 1,476 368 

| 

2 1,276 212 
6 1,229 248 
3 | 987 189 
ae 471 403 
2 494 100 

1 534 o4 
eels 244 220 
2 | 249 35 
el 233 16 

5 143 | 38 

we ae 95 43 
746 120 | 997 304 
1,205 241 | 612,562 519,672 
—. ——— —- -, - —__ - —-’ 

1,132,234 





The most striking feature of the foregoing figures is the 
greater number of males than females set down as ‘“ never 
married,” as well as in the case of most nationalities the 


preponderance of widows over widowers. 


The birthplaces 


of husbands and wives have, however, already been treated 
of in the chapter on the conjugal condition of the people. 


MAJOR AND MINOR AGES ACCORDING TO 


BIRTHPLACE. 


The following table summarises the ages of the people 


resident in New South Wales 
Census according to their place of 


line “Other Australasian colonies,” 


birth ; 


at the time of the 


the 


including the 874 


Australians returned as undefined, and Aborigines are 


excluded :— 








Birthplace. 

New, mouth Wales. ssscacee ees 
Other Australasian colonies ... 
Hingland esc sccseu kee. | 
PTOlANG Gy sier seen ae eae or eee 
Scotlands oricens Sere esa 
WialeaincccncxcevcaicunseneSeuseres scacel 
Other British possessions ...... 
EKuropean—Foreign countries })- 

and dependencies. | 


Asian 


Sa caress 
African ee nettae 

American Pn rer 
Polynesian Islands ............... 
Bornat sear cecncceee 
INGtistated 210-0 ceee eee 








Under 21 years. 


Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 





Adults. 


115,530 | 116,571 


247,965 | 244,949 

18,476 | 17,862] 27,826 

9,906| 9,374] 82,711 

1,665| 1,864] 37,784 

2,291| 2165] 20,735 

329 357! 2,903 

542! 428] 3,052 

830| 495] 16,882 

323 | 40| 12,967 

18 23 120 

345 301} 2,350 

77 45 299 

214 184 873 

63 55 934 
283,044 | 278,142 


324,959 | 237,809 


20,697 
47,241 
33,738 
11,630 
1,408 
907 


3,856 
91 
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EXPLANATION 


The rectangles in each county are of 
uniform size, the depths of the colour bands. 
indicating the proportions of natives of the 
countries specified, while the figures shew the 
number of inhabitants per square mile for 
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THE BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 


The majority of those born in New South Wales were 
under 21 years of age, but with respect to those born in 
the other colonies, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and foreign residents generally, the reverse 1s the case. 
Amongst adults the females born in New South Wales 
somewhat outnumbered the males, but in the case of adults 
hailing from the other colonies the males outnumbered the 
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countries, four times as numerous, whilst the adults of 
Asian birth residing in New South Wales at the time of 
the Census were practically all males. The adult males of 
American birth were nearly four times as numerous as the 
adult females, and the Polynesians and others mentioned 
in the table are too few in number to call for special 
mention. 


females by 7,129. The adult males of English birth were 
largely in excess of the adult females ; amongst the Irish 


the discrepancy between the sexes was not very great, EDUCATION ACCORDING TO BIRTHPLACE. 


The following table shows the educational condition of 
those resident in New South Wales classified according 
to birthplaces, and it is arranged in order of numerical 
contribution to the population of the Colony :— 


while in the case of the Scotch, the adult males were nearly 
twice as numerous as the adult females, amongst the Welsh 
over twice as numerous, in the case of those born in other 
British possessions and natives of European foreign | 


Education of the people according to birthplace, in order ot numerical contribution to the population of 
New South Wales. 


ee SS 
























































Males. Females. 
ee 

Birthplace. English, Foreign. Cannot English. Foreign. Cannot 
cas chee 
Read and Read only. | Beaver Read only. ana over. asta Read only. es nd !Read only, and over. 
Now South Wales ....c..ccscccccccccesscccsccesseseoness 239 412 |, 13,716 | 06. | sees 29,866 |244,432 | 12,901 |... | ceeees 26,012 
England ......sccssccsecnscesecscescusceesecseneceesseuacs 85,270 | 2,659 |... | cceree 3,858 | 50,760 | 2,979 | wc. | seeees 2,200 
i RS Pr Eee ee ROR ET nap aCECuO oC Cosa Oot OCLC LC onuras 34,144 13) 0) Rs cr ol [ences 2,953 | 27,173 | 3,876 |... | scenes 4,021 
VIGHOLIG orca croc ee nel ene nessa ceetieesious srcenseweres 20,713 403 1c [ees cees 944 | 16,188 BRO PIE conansee elle Gon ce 783 
MAOTIBNG Serer tert meee emer u cemiiihoins 22,058 ATOR asc all tren 351 | 12,473 WhsV4ab Gensco...) cadour 383 
Siguth AUSUAlIA...csccccresn enc seet ene devecneserssn esses 8,111 446 elena nine ewes 905 6,379 BE RIAL debagede Sil sooooer 787 
Chinese Empire ...........ccscescscnsescsceer nce ceeeeeees 934 87 9,194 373 | 2,408 39 ] 20 3 cs: 
CHAGUEIMERTIG foe c ceo ee eee oes 3,842 Uy te eres) ee 612 4,097 1 Ay iy fall ener Weencnsne 564 
German Empire ........ccce-cceccccsreressssccsnensscoees 5,972 144 545 Pall 253 1,952 116 327 27 159 
WO OORIBDG. coe coerce ee eee nee ene e ses erage | 4,255 1) Ue eeeeeris |) meccooee 393 3,561 AES linea |e hence 331 
Ji rr) IRS B NBR E ROD EE ORO SOOnEOsaC nod Rood Ric coca cor 2,845 Dial aeccesemenl peeecce ; 129 | 2,561 (ASS eosero @ || gecccose 122 
ORCS REE IDUR oo Una cr nx ae ODE 2,880 161 1 Esl occ 185 1,417 G4 a ieonsocael ar eee = 180 
British possessions not otherwise specified ...... 2,770 95 | 190 6 486 1,207 31 Ct Sones 76 
Sweden and Norway . ......scccccessseeeeeecveeeees Steel ATR: 102 274 24 50 119 8 23 5 + 
United States of America... .... .ccerccesssecesrevees 2,332 59 9 ] 96 811 DOE Meroe uae maeeccag 30 
France and possessions .....:ssssesereeeeeeeseeeeerenens 1,092 34 459 2 110 437 20 44 3 37 
Grit Bb BGR cap thcc sec cccc ress esses sc seuee cen een ce re 971 35 | aero 73 775 Solel edecanc ] 55 
Foreign countries not otherwise specified ......... 614 65 253 13 518 231 13 40 3 (i) 
Denmark and possessions ..........0+eeereeeerene een ees 1,138 22 | 85 4 24 172 4 len | eneee 4 
Ttaly ..cccccscesesecses ovssceseces Meee meee eae ceeitiieceses 638 29 | 333 14 205 125 5 36 6 76 
HoT ot Hea SARE ADIICOCE MELROSE DOCELIG KTR ICEOUO IC CUR 739 47 128 7 63 89 9 | 25 3 62 
Australia (undefined)......s666 csssecenseeeeeeseenenees 432 Gin. Eilaeeere 27 378 1D reese cet |e se 12 
EW AGEMTIGNIG foccocre: cor ccteecsesseoncesndeedeineicesecsses 407 14 47 3 17 85 3 Oulaec 3 
BUGUTIB. 65. ccsnsse csccccrecses TBCESOGO SOC OO NOOLHCHODNEO! 344 22 84 8 74 39 ] el ik § eoacor 5 
Western Australia .............. Poeae nce Seven oem etes 195 yf all Reenter || etdncoce 30 187 Sai gobs. ||)) -cnonde 26 
Holland and possessions ..........: Bey civanane wecomen 202 10 11 2 22 30 2 USA o60e 2 

Portugal and pOssesSSIONS ....seccseeeerereeser eee ceeees 91 12 20 2 102 Naya] » poa5ee 1a sAResco. y |). coctco: 
Belgium  .......0-..sceeve.cvcnee seveccsecsscecaecesencoers 124 2 | VAS en sees 3 32 1 Zalpecnces 2 
Spain and poOssessionS ......ssssseereeeeeees eecee es iP 2 | 1 Es eee 9 37 3 se eee 2 
INGE BUALOUL Roscoe rico eee iceh ace cc -weeaiecectr cesses old 7 | 1 eee 25 146 2 DA race ll 
OtOlee cececascsecems ner eeeaea once aes 445,686 | 20,888 | 11,660 486 | 44,790 | 375,947 | 22,026 | 576 51 | 36,070 








The table is not specially indicative of the illiteracy, or | significant number of the foreign-born were under 21 
years of age, the figures given may in these cases be 
taken as sufficiently approximate. Of children under 
five years of age, there were 717 boys and 748 girls 
able to read. 


otherwise, of the persons of the different nationalities 
enumerated, as the age of five years is perhaps too 


low as a measure of educational attainment. However, 


as a very small proportion of the British, and an in- 


2 (b) 
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THE NATIVE-BORN IN URBAN AND RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


The total population of the municipalities was 691,956 ; 
that of the extra-municipal area, including Lord Howe 
Island but excluding shipping, was 426,349. The total 
native-born population, exclusive of those on shipboard and 
of Aborigines, was 724,752 ; and the residue of the popula- 
tion, 393,553. The municipalities may be roughly taken as 
representing urban areas, and they contained of the native- 
born 420,575 persons, and of those born in colonies and 
countries other than New South Wales, 271,381. The extra- 
municipal area contained 304,117 natives of New South 
Wales, exclusive of Aborigines, and 122,172 persons born 
in other colonies and countries. Hence, of the native-born 
no less than 58 per cent. resided in towns, while only about 
Of those born in other 


colonies and countries, 69 per cent. lived in towns, and 81 


42 per cent, lived in the country. 


per cent. contributed to the rural population of the Colony. 
Most foreign immigrants, in fact nearly two out of three, 
remain in the towns. In using this term of “foreign,” it 
must be remembered that it is here employed to cover all 
persons not born in New South Wales; such persons are in 
the main adults, and the greater number of the males are 
This fact 


serves to emphasize the absurdity of putting forward a 


British subjects in possession of the franchise. 


claim for the existence of a very proncunced “ native-born” 
interest, when, in the urban centres, which are also the 
centres of political activity, so strong an element exists of 
purely imported interests represented by an influential 
body of adult males exercising political rights. 


The following table exhibits the number of each nation- 
ality living in the metropolitan county of Cumberland, 
contrasted with those living in all the other counties of 


the Colony :— 


County of Cumberland Remainder of Colony. 




































































Birthplace. i 
Males. | Females} Total. | Males. |Females| Total. 
( Australasia— 

New South Wales .... | 128,107 | 138,922 | 267,029 | 235,388 | 222,598 457,986 
NAGUOTIA Sc coc eee 6,228 6,638 | 12,866} 16,564} 11,338 | 27,902 
South Australia ...... 1,063 1,161 2,224 8,787 6,705 | 15,492 
Queensland .......... 2,485 2,791 5,276 2,502 2,395 4,897 
New Zealand ........ 8,140 2,992 6,132 1,743 1,140 2,883 
AOMIDANIG ©. estes ose 1,363 1,788 3,151 1,712 983 2,700 
Western Australia .... 93 114 207 151 106 257 
Australia (undefined). . 142 165 307 329 238 567 
ro) \— a ee 
=I Total Australasians .... | 142,621 154,571 | 297,192 | 267,176 245,508 | 512,684 
g | Aborigines ............ 91 74 165 4,468 3,647 8,115 

<3) oe ee | SS ee —_— —— | | 
a: Total Australasian-born | 142,712 | 154,645 | 297,357 271,644 | 249,155 | 520,799 

‘S | The United Kingdom— 
on MOMIEDG occas 43,739 | 33,014 | 76,753) 48,878] 23,601] 72,479 
bY RPOIBRG cect cee 16,383 | 19,331] 385,714] 23,066] 16,271 39,337 
B CONT Rr eae 9,523 6,839 | 16,362| 138,503 6,956 | 20,459 
WEN. esc 922 601} 1,523) 2,310] 1,164] 3,474 
Total United Kingdom..| 70,567 | 59,785 | 180,352 87,757 | 47,992 | 135,749 
how British possessions 1,666 | 910 2,576 1,928 425 2,353 





Total, British Empire .. | 214,945 | 215,340 430,285 | 361,329 | 297,572 | 658,901 
a ee ee ey ee 
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County of Cumberland. Remainder of Colony. 
















































































Birthplace. as 
Males. |Females} Total. | Males. |Females| Total. 
(GOrmany cacuc. cn. 2,658 1,028 3,686 4,318 1,561 5,879 
Sweden and Norway .. 1,269 119 1,388 1,968 41 2,009 
eS IRTANCO wesc ee ee 745 392 1,137 973 160 1,133 
3 Denmark and depen- 
tie GONCIES 7.6. esc 572 134 706 704 78 782 
i = MGALY Oo. crower oh ee 623 133 756 606 115 721 
Sl ia aR USBI Cr icrercrcroiee esr 501 157 658 486 32 518 
53 ~ Switzerland .......... 168 64 232 326 36 362 
a eh Soap acemeseoe: 258 44 302 276 10 286 
eS Holland 2... 108 26 134 141 9 150 
%-3 | Portugal ............ 110 12 122 123 4 127 
2 Belgium .4.- 2 ee 71 29 100 72 9 81 
g SPAliie sce ae 47 30 (its 48 13 61 
Other European coun- 

Ws BIOS a eee ee 225 72 297 316 43 359 
Total European countries 7,355 | 2,240} 9,595] 10,357] 2,111] 12,468 
Asia— 

The Chinese Empire. .... 3,967 70 4,037 9,081 39 9,120 
Other Asiatic countries .. 47 7 64 195 5 200 
Total Asiatic countries .... 4,014 87 4,101 9,276 44] 9,820 
African countries .......... 37 31 68 101 26 ib ag 
America— 
United States of America.. 1,100 553 1,653 1,409 317 1,726 
Other American countries.. 88 | 33 121 98 24 122 
Total American countries .. 1,188 586 1,774 | 1,507 | 341 1,848 
WOlYNOSG csc ioacl pec 174 94 268 195 23 218 
Total, foreign nations ...... 12,768 | 3,038] 15,806} 21,4386] 2,545] 23981 
—_— | | le | 
BOI: BG: SOR Ge ee ce 435 416 851 652 457 1,109 
Unspecified <.%., ....cseeeeu s- 148 89 237 849 215 1,064 
Total born at sea and un- 
specified’....cc cee ee 583 505 1,088 1,501 672 2,178 





_—_—_——_—_ —————- 


Grand Total ........ 228,296 | 218,883 | 447,179 | 384,266 | 300,789 | 685,055 





THE ABORIGINES. 


At the time Phillip and his little colony of convicts and 
soldiers landed at Sydney Cove the Aborigines inhabiting 
the country in the vicinage appear to have been numerous, 
although, of course, no regular effort was made to ascertain 
their numbers. Governor Phillip, writing to Lord Sydney 
four months after the arrival of the “ First Fleet,” observed 
that it was not possible to determine with any accuracy 
the number of natives, but he thought that in Botany Bay, 
Port Jackson, Broken Bay, and the intermediate coast, 
they could not be less than 1,500. 
sible to trace the gralual extinction of the Aborigines of 


It is, however, impos- 


New South Wales, as it is only in very recent times that 
they have been included in the censuses of population, 
while that of 1891 is the first complete enumeration of them 
ever made in the history of the Colony. 


THE BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 
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In 1826 returns were given of the number of Aborigines { Secretary’s office, attached to the reports made to Mr. 


in the settled districts of the period, but the total pre- 
sented is only 3,019. The designation bestowed upon the 
Australian natives in this early census-form was that of 
“ Negroes.” The enumeration in question was the only 
one relating to population made during this year, and it was 
styled an ‘“‘ Estimate of the Negro Population in some of 
the settled parts of New South Wales.” It read as 


follows :— 





District in which they Reside. Men, Women. Children. Total. 
PRAPORTEBERS «isi cicisescevesepscusesss 21 13 15 49 
MGEOR ooo osc sc tesess cipeeiiiecce eee 68 39 27 134 
POCGIANG BOG ., 5. 055cpe0cccecscesenes 46 37 31 114 
HAPINNONO VWVACEE occ. coc-ccseoree) lvepece, | eseiepen | coweess 65 
LWPOEDOOL orocascc ic reesesenecsees ss ceee 9 6 5 20 
MEWOLED Geese cao tiecrcerccarecconcesss 68 56 4 | 145 
BRON Ges ciieectuncseccereeesintesss 7 5 3 15 
CSR 55 Co cucccsccenescessvcccesces 17 19 26 62 
BRON secu isip ceisesecuessewen Caeeeeaners 15 13 10 38 
Pet eA FOUR ICOLERL Ey OED OC 19 17 9 45 
BORAAITEG cr Coss scr cisarecseucktcareoseesssoiescccer miosis ee 440 
Wellington Valley ............se000 65 40 30 138 
Wallis Plains .......... Oe 50 35 35 120 
Paterson’s Plains.....,......ccssseeve 54 47 31 132 
Patrick’s Plains and Luskintyre ....... 9 ..0.0. 0 seeeee 300 
BEUNEOP MA BLUV OR oo catecce sec ccocscseds ur esse ss rescenstianve cess 100 
Newcastle ........ See caacirtt ence roe 265 235 260 760 
Port Maoquaric.........0csservscersess 148 102 92 342 
NMRA RA re ssc iesuiiasessseresoemracl thd) a are oeess) eaesiecy sl Moraine 

fA ©. Ra a ee 3,019 


From the foregoing table it is readily seen that the 
Aborigines had greatly decreased in and around the Sydney 
District since the landing of Governor Phillip, in 1788. 
This decrease in their numbers in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the young colony was probably due to their 
immigration inland, or northward and southward along the 
coast, into country more inaccessible to the white man’s 
invasion. 


In a New South Wales Blue Book, entitled, “ Abo- 
rigines Question—The Minutes of Evidence: ordered by 
the N.S.W. Council to be printed, 12th October, 1838”: a 
list of the various tribes of aboriginal natives is given, 
computed by Lieutenant R. Sadleir, of the Royal Navy, 
for the years 1826 and 1827. The total herein stated 


is 2,710, but several tribes were not visited. The Burra 
Burra tribe is simply recorded as being “ very numerous,” 
and a note is appended to the statement to the follow- 
ing effect:—“ There are several tribes, the returns of 
which have been lost, or may be found in the Colonial 


Archdeacon Scott.” The following is the text of Lieu- 
tenant Sadleir’s report :— 


1826-27. 
Botany Bay Tribe 
Five Island ,, 
Shoalhaven ,, 


Tribes not visited along the coast. 


Bridgong SSE MUOSLNAVEN INLVEL) ie eccescccnceesscos es 68 
Kangaroo Pt ISANgaTOO GTOUNG )aleriscccctienearsceces 71 
Metigan ANE esac telet nant ce secon caine ss emovessacicatens 10 
BOng BON iene aeeesterter nee see ccesneieeoe seomeaecnecnacasi 67 
Natai PAMPSa ee staaceakccect eae wme cece on cenet secac enon 62 
iP AVAMALTAGO., flr cse sees c esenaeneneiitoastcudeoce sue scscon ess 90 
Burra Burras;,. Very. DUMELOUS.o05.22 5020 cos aso ncteo see aa 
Pundaroo Pe RE SO as CHORE RAO IOOR PHOTIC 80 
Namuch PE cet enirorscresceaecaonenectecedsasecinepasesuses 130 
Alleluen Renmei slece cutee deatasenceinnccseteseeececescscaes 110 
Munkata Pe acest maesecn focaccia cece cedeeececseseuvectents 90 
Wallis Plain ,, 43 men, 36 women, 21 children ...... 100 
Mil wWOCy mers sie cote os cc asecslsce cock acstecenessercreccncess ee 
No. 1, Wellington Valley and vicinity.............:sceeees 158 
2. 3 PREP eratisccrucataecenss 280 

3. 3 Bre eeconaeccoocncen croc 250 

4, - PL icitocsarotcccocsatss 170 

5. Pe Bedodnnnddancccocoaoce 200 

6. > Sie DDT cucacetecacecos ces cen 200 

(fe 5 SO EES cr oceccnascesecenss 200 

8. es SEC chintorcccuccsestecuers 100 

9. a wat Mccecteie stones ccxeers 100 
Bathurst Tribe, nearly destroyed ..........sccesessecesceees 30 
Mudgee Tribe..........+005. FUERA HU ROP CORE OSU ORRMATCRCEC ODIO 144 
2,710 


Up to the year 1871 the only references to the aboriginal 
population are to be found in the records of exploration 
and discovery in the interior; but at the census of the 
year mentioned 983 Aborigines, viz., 709 males and 274 
females, were included in the total population of the 
Colony. These were, of course, either civilised or else 
resident within settled boundaries. No notice was taken 
of wild and wandering tribes, which have been estimated 
as comprising about 12,000 persons. In 1881 the civilised 
Aborigines, or Aborigines living in communication with 
Europeans numbered 1,643, of which number 9388 were 
males and 705 were females; the estimated number of 
Aborigines for this census was about 10,000. 


In 1891 the first complete enumeration was made of 
Aborigines resident within the present boundaries of the 
Colony, although it was not attempted to separate those 
born in New South Wales from those hailing from the 
adjacent colonies. The total number was 8,280, and 
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comprised 4,559 males and 3,721 females. The distribution 
according to territorial divisions is shown in the following 
table :— 






























































ABORIGINES. 
Males. Females. Total. 
The Metropolitan Division— 
1. The Metropolitan County of 91 74 165 
Cumberland. 
The Coast— 
2. Northern Division ............0.+00 978 848 1,826 
3. Central Division ...............ee008 104 89 193 
4. Southern Division ......ccc....cceee 263 225 488 
1,345 1,162 2,507 
The Table-land— 
5; Northern Division ..c.cscss sec eeeess 480 405 885 
6) Central: Division .certco io noccesecrs 297 224 521 
72 SOUGNEIN DIVISION 220. -.e5.cencaeee 209 164 SYS: 
986 793 1,779 
The Western Slope— 
8. Northern Division ...............005 523 451 974 
9. Central Division .................00.. 193 135 328 
10. Southern Division ...... ........... 320 250 570 
1,036 836 1,872 
The Western Plains— 
1]. Western Division: «...<..:00.0006.000: 1,101 856 1,957 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the 
Aborigines dwelling on the coast were the most numerous, 
the counties of Rous, Macquarie and Raleigh containing 
respectively 889, 871, and 274. Out of a total population 
of 447,179 persons living in the county of Cumberland at 
the time of the Census only 165 were aboriginal natives. 
In the central division of the coast, outside the metropolitan 
county, there were to be found only 193 Aborigines, the 
greatest number of whom, viz., 91, were resident in the 
county of Cook. 


In the southern coastal counties the greatest number of 
Aborigines were living in the county of Camden, but these 
were only 185 all told. In the table-land, Drake, Buller, 
and Darling among the northern counties contained 
respectively 160, 118, and 111 Aborigines; the central 
counties of Ashburnham and Gordon, 129 and 100; and the 
southern counties so few that the highest, viz., Buccleuch, 
King, and Forbes, contained respectively only 95, 78, and 
54. In the counties of the western slope the greatest 
number of natives, as in the other divisions, were found in 
the northern counties. In the county of White there 
were 187, in Baradine 118, in Benarba 122, in Gowen 
116, and the same number in the county of Stapylton. In 
the central counties of the western slope, Gregory con- 
tained 154 Aborigines, and among the southern counties 
Boyd contained 161 and Cadell 148. Notwithstanding 
the enormous area of the western plains, only 1,872 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


Aborigines were recorded as living in this district at the 
time of the Census; but this number is undoubtedly under- 
stated, as the discovery of previously unknown tribes since 
the date of the enumeration sufficiently confirms. Never- 
theless, it is reasonable to assume that the conditions of 
existence, even from an aboriginal point of view, are too 
severe to permit of any very considerable number existing 
in the western districts. In the western counties, the 
highest number of Aborigines were living in Narran, which 
contained 3388 of them at the time of the Census ; Finch 
contained 189, Culgoa 182, Clyde 123, Blaxland 113, and 
Tongowoko 102. Some counties contained only two or 
three Aborigines, and some only one. Amongst the latter 
were Flinders in the central division of the western slope, 
Denison and Sturt in the southern division of the same 
district, and Canbelego, Fitzgerald and Thoulcanna among 
the counties of the western plains. These solitary repre- 
sentatives of a dying race were all males, excepting in the 
case of the county of Fitzgerald, whose one aboriginal 
inhabitant was a female. Jor some counties not a single 
Aborigine was recorded. Among these were Selwyn in the 


southern division of the table-land, Bland and Mitchell in 


_ the southern division of the western slope, and Delalah, 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Tandora, Tara, and Yungnulgra in the western division. 


The aboriginal race is fast disappearing before the 
march of settlement. Each year sees a diminution of their 
numbers. Of the 8,280 recorded as such at the last Census, 
5,097 only were of pure blood, and these comprised 2,896 
males and 2,201 females. The half-castes numbered 3,183, 
of which number 1,663 were males and 1,520 were females. 
Most of the half-caste Aboriginals were to be found in the 
coastal division of the Colony. 


The following table exhibits the ages of the Aborigines 
and aboriginal half-castes :— 


Age period. Males. Females. , Age Period. Males. Females. 
Under 1 year .. ... 85 85. || 18 years .3.0..2cccesac 87 = 67 
UP VORR eo cceccen ses 58 67 ORG, Seicvecescseeeees 67 60 
DEALS .iccetececseee. EB Oa ae rn ese 103-75 
ee Seer ee err 79 87 2landunder 25years 387 301 
ae ergs ice 87 79 |25 ,, 30 ,, 388 353 
5g eee 2 67 | 30 «4 #2385 ,, 394 325 
i) Teepe 8s OAR eae concn oor 80 88 35 . 40 ,, 304 237 
Tee ee ee 838 61 | 40 4,4, +45 ,, 346 269 
ee es 72 104 | 45 4, 50 ,, 299 196 
a ree 81 77 | 50 4, 55 ,, 259 217 

LOE shee ce eects 104 71 5d " 60 ,, 140 112 
leer careers 56 64 | 60 ,, £465 ,, 287 102 
1 Os ee: y4 77 | 65 «4 +70, #2115 °#&50 
Le SS re ecaiconountenoce 64 62 70 os Ors; 51 34 
1 oe ary) Bococdondbodorne 80 55 79 ¥ SO. 5 oan 
YS Sern eecoones coor 52 73 SONVGAESor see oce scenes 3 ] 
165n eee TBS CLASSE Wyn) aatrcontnes lee 
Wits Meoccnaccnounaco 62 58 


In the foregoing statement the ages of the Aborigines 
have been partly estimated. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


HE educational status of the people of the Colony as 
revealed by the figures collected at the Census of 

1891 isa high one. Of 562,768 persons of 21 years of age 
and upwards, comprising 324,959 males and 237,809 
females, 500,201 (viz., 285,844 males and 214,357 females) 
could read and write. This shows a proportion of nearly 
89 per cent. of the entire adult population, which com- 
pares well with the general European and American 


average. 


The following table is a classification of the educational 
condition of the total population of the Colony, according 
to the headings placed in the Householder’s Schedule :— 














Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 

REA. ANG WItO ......secccocccscerevee oo 445,666 375,940 $21,606 
REA ONLY ......ccccccorersvceserees On 20,885 22,026 42,911 
CTIAGRINOAG 30 cock coceciscekocsecenenccesess 127,697 116,660 244,357 
Read and write } in a foreign language \ 11,680 583 12,263 
Read only ...... but not in English. 489 51 540 
INOU WUBCEC rs cccsicccccestieccrecsuencneses ses 1,586 691 2201 

DOUG acceisercacccerts 608,003 515,951 

= ~- —_ 

Total population (exclusive of Aborigines) ... 1,123,954 


For the sake of consistency it is, however, more con- 
venient to distribute the unspecified proportionately, in 
which case the following results are arrived at :— 


Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
FUGA ANG WIT oi. .cessccicdesccsseesceens 446,832 376,444 823,276 
RROAG OD]Y ........0005 crccescosesssovesossecs 20,940 22,056 42,996 
ORMNOUTCAG)...0 ccc recersee veces scocyeeosse 128,031 116,817 244,848 
Read and write } in a foreign language 11,711 583 12,294 
Read only ...... but not in English. 489 51 540 


The foregoing figures disclose the fact that over 73°2 per 
cent of the population could read and write English, a little 
over 8°8 per cent. could read it only, 21°8 per cent. could 
not read, 1‘1 per cent. could read and write in a foreign 
language but not in English, and about 0°05 per cent. could 


read in a foreign language only. Taking the percentages 
on the total males and females the following results are 


obtained :— 
Percentage Percentage 
Degree of Education. of total of total 
Males. Females. 
TRORGGRING WHILE: rere erercc cero t erence eee 73°49 72°96 
TROBOLONLY a. ce rcccscecsccseenecsscrcsec veneers 3°44 4°28 
@annot read) .:...-.s.<en RA ae eee erie tees 21°06 22°64 
Read and write in a foreign language 1°93 O'll 
Read only ASeae A but not in English. 0:08 O'0l1 


It is, however, noteworthy that of those who could not 
read 163,529, or 668 per cent. of the illiterate were under 
5 years of age, and 30,829, or 12°6 per cent. were over 21, 
hence those between the ages of 5 and 21 years of age unable 
to read numbered only 50,490, or 20°6 per cent. of the total, 
number of illiterates. Those of the educable age, viz., 5 to 
15 years, unable to read numbered 48,580, and those from 
15 to 21 years only 1,910, or 19°8 and 0'8 per cent. of the 


illiterates respectively. 


The following table displays the number of males and 
females of each period of life who were unable to read :— 





Age-period. Males. Females. 

Under 5 years of age... ....eseeeeeees 82,923 80,606 
5 and under 15 years of age ......... 24,906 23,674 
15 ys 21; Aye) schceornenr 1,335 575 
21 years of age and upwards ......... 18, 867 11,962 
otaliesaccinsccdesassee 128,031 116,817 


The remainder of the population, which may be regarded 
as more or less literate, comprised 479,972 males and 
399,134 females. These 879,106 persons included those 
who could read and write, and those who could only read 
English; and those who could read and write, and those 
who could only read, in a foreign tongue, but not in 
English. 


Those who could read and write English numbered 
823,276, or 73°2 per cent. of the whole population, exclusive 
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of Aborigines, and they presented the following numbers 
of males and females considered with regard to educational 
condition at each period of life :— 








Age-period. Males. Females. 

Under years of agene.n. ee ee 
5 and under 15 years of age... 98,211 ............ 98,007 
156 =a, yd ery Sette) AL/ HY feces eae 64,080 
21 years of age and upwards ... 285,844 ............ 214,357 
Otalienccscee ces BIG, G32 eres ues 376,444 


As already mentioned, some children under the age of 
5 years were actually returned as being able to read and 
write, while others of 3 years of age and under were 
returned as being able to read. On account of the prone- 
ness of parents to magnify the attainments of their 
children, and set down the infantile lispings of letters as 
evidence of ability to read, it was a matter of necessity, in 
the tabulation of the results of the educational census, to 
make the distinction that no child under the age of 5 
years was to be assumed as able to read and write, and no 
child of 3 years of age and under was to be assumed as 
able to read. 


Dismissing the possibility of any person under the age 
of 5 years being able to read and write, although 1,465 
were recorded of this period of life as being able to read, 
we find that of the 823,276 persons whose educational 
proficiency comprised-the ability to read and write English, 
196,218 persons, or 23°8 per cent. were between 5 and 15 
years of age ; 126,857, or 15°5 per cent., between 15 and 
21 years; and 500,201, or 60:7 per cent., of 21 years of 
age and upwards. All those able to read and write 
English, whose age had not yet reached the adult period, 
numbered 323,075, and formed 39:3 per cent. of the whole 
number who had attained this educational standard. 


Those persons who were able only to read in English 
numbered 42,996 persons, and formed a little over 3°8 per 
cent. of the total population of the Colony. The subjoined 
table exhibits the numbers of each sex at cach period of 
life of those able only to read :— 








Age-period. Males. Females. 
Under 5 years of age ......... 1h Y hea Pea eetien eee 748 
5and under 15 years ofage... 11,219 ................ 10,154 
15 A ? } re yore yo! Rac ARC ET ey renee 259 
21 years of age and upwards... 8,464  veoccecccecceec. 10,895 
OUR isn coereeeen ae WO O40 cscs tieeaccaes 22,056 


Of the 42,996 persons shown in the figures just given 
as being able to read but not to write, 1,465, or 3-4 per 
cent., were under the age of 5 years; 21,373, or 49-7 per 
cent., were from 5 to 15 years of age ; 799, or 1'9 per cent., 
were from 15 to 21 years of age, while those aged 21 
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years and over numbered 19,359, or 45 per cent. Of the 
whole number of those able to read, only 22,172, or 51°6 
per cent., were 5 and over but under 21 years of age. 
The foregoing particulars refer exclusively to those able to 
read and write the English language. 


PERSONS READING AND WRITING A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE. 


The residents of New South Wales not able to read or 
write English, but able to read in a foreign language, 
numbered 12,834 persons, and formed over 1°1 per cent. of 
Those able both to read and write a 
foreign language numbered 12,294. The Chinese reading 


the total population. 


and writing their own tongue numbered over 9,000, and 
made up three-fourths of the foreign-speaking popula- 
tion of the Colony similarly accomplished. 

The following table shows the males and females of each 
period of life able to read and write in a foreign language, 
but unable to read and write English :— 








Age-period. Males. Females. 
Wnderb:years Of age. miin.c.-0 re een eee 
5 and under 15 years of age... WAN atecccaa veces 8 
15 ., 4 er aoe SPO Vacate tnescecs 30 
21 years of age and upwards... 11,307 ..........cceeeeee 545 
Ota cme cnmertir: |W Ay ra eRe 583 


Of the 12,294 persons able to read and write in a foreign 
tongue, but unable to read and write English, only 22 
persons, or 0°18 per cent., were from 5 to 15 years of age, 
420, or 3'42 per cent., from 15 to 21 years of age, while 
11,852, or 96°4 per cent., were over 21 years of age, the 
whole number under 21 being only 442, or 3°6 per cent. of 
all those able to read and write in a foreign tongue, but 
unable to read or write English. The actual number 
recorded as being able to read and write in a foreign 
tongue, but not in English, was 12,268, but of 1,586 males 
whose educational status was not ascertained 31 have been, 
in the process of a proportional distribution, included in 
the above figures. 


The persons able only to read a foreign language, but 
unable to read in English, numbered 540, and formed 
nearly 0°05 per cent. of the total population of the Colony. 
They are presented at the different ages in the following 
table :— 





Age-period. Males. Females. 
5 and under 15 years of age ............ 1 1 
15 » vl Cs; Ssienecpert ees 11 ae 
21 years of age and upwards ............ 477 50 
ML OGADE swehecercs pa ceesereier cs 489 51 


Of the 540 persons just recorded only 13 were under the 
age of 21 years, 527 being adults. 


~ 
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The subjoined figures show the number of each sex 
unable to read and write English, but reading and writing, 
or reading only, in a foreign tongue :— 


Read and write in a |Read only in a foreign 























foreign tongue, tongue, 
but unable to read | but unable to read 
Natives of and write English. English. 
| Males. | Females. | Males. Females. 

Chinese Empire......... seeseesbeees 9,194 20 373 3 
German Empire................0006 545 327 7A 27 
France and Senendannies anise 459 At 2 3 
MAM cs cctrgeatinicciscssdesiseesciie: 333 36 14 6 
Sweden and Norway ... ........ 274. 23 24 5 
British possessions ........ ...... 211 13 Tae ecerr er 
ONIN eerie cee cc eck ieee enices 128 25 Z 3 
MERCY cas tevacieccsss suceten: ee) iE 30 1 3 
Déenmark:............ Rivedasatcnsi ese | 85 al yn earn 
PRUOGRUR See cecacckse ose scene ciece cc: . 84 8 oa ene oa 
PEOGOO Th i cchere rises cscs tecnls cecesens 61 1 Dine sere 
SS WLLZOLIBDU. i, vacccscctec cera: eres 47 9 5 a ereocer 
DORRIT Ua y seston. cerecsueaiae treerrart: 23 6 a A eeannede alte eonnnce 
PLGA scr cecivlev store cneieeccees 21 a eesacccaay! mesons 
WORDURGL coca trerctisseteuimececceae 20 ] Sad Spence 
PIOUTIUG eecceis connec ceeceesaeeenee 14 ) pads ARPA fC 
PRLOUIONG rove sss ccceenviasiertor enc 1] ] Zee ines ee 
SO aieiaesataserecios tars cate cecesse cs 11 Usa! Wy eeror soa ty eaeseonee 
Polynesia (so described) ......... U0 le be Secoocg ell || tonras ta caer 
United States of North America OF acs Leases: 
LID EMMMOUIL oor oo irl enc esece tte. = Md Peso naG BIB bier 
BIRR StATCR (oo ccececsscsetesscses REN UIECE Gece Peeecicece 
IN GW: cKRODPIC OB) ors. scy occ canes ee + EY Seo | eer creas MES RE 
CHilOwicrccenccseorce rehome accor ? Had ae 1 Ee ee eee 
Africa (country not specified)... 2 Re Pater amerere 
South Sea Islands (so described) 2 1 A ee 
IBEGEE ce iccccieeichecsecseecectocrec ne FSF eer 1 ee ere 
Legs MPTP COREE EOL Liinece norrece | Ee linear oy | RCE Tne fae 
RMEMDU active dedenascientcecet:sesteaiee: ee cone Meron Marae: 
DRINEAGG claslccsctsschecevccsesecscecees| Le ere cecal iets iicleal al Wiese 
Argentine Republic ........... .. | | ae Sean beechocaers D1 Marcacsae 

South American countries (not 
specified)...... BOLE ACRE OLENA 1 | Es Weneesoe | Koon 
‘*Foreigner,” born at sea...,..... ee Pimeocroenesd penance ] 
Foreigner (country not stated) ...... ] VFM errs: | ceceee 
Country not specified ...... me +f Bes Nl eereeee mn (eer | Oe 
LOCAL cas ascessenessecees Bara 583 489 51 





This table does not quite agree with that given on page 
193, in the chapter dealing with the birthplaces of the 
people, in which those reading and writing in a foreign 
language, but not in English, are recorded as 11,660 males 
and 576 females, and those reading only in a foreign 
language as 486 males and 51 females; while the number 
of males actually recorded as able to read and write ina 
foreign tongue, but not in English, was 11,680. This shows, 
therefore, a difference of 20 males and 7 females in the 
first class, and of 8 males in the second. This variance in 
totals is caused by the inclusion of certain natives of Great 
Britain, and several of the colonies (returned as reading 
and writing, or reading only, in a foreign language), among 
those recorded as reading and writing, or reading only, in 
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English; the assumption being that such a return was more 
Those 


a matter of personal vanity than a matter of fact. 
so returned were as follow :— 


Recorded as reading 
only in a foreign 


Recorded as reading 
and writing in a foreign 























Natives of | language. language. 
Males. Females Total. | Males. Females Total. 

New South Wales ......... 10 1 11 1 l 
South Australia ............ 5 4 9 
MIM GIANC Sora ccaeses cccete strc 3 ] 4 
ireland eee 2 oe 2 
Victoria.............. aerate ie 1 1 ee sets wah 
Queensland ..... Pan eeaeheiieee ee oe ae 1 ie 1 
New Zealand ............... ; l 1 

TOURL cece acco 20 i 27 3 3 


In the table given on page 193 these have all been 
included among those able to read and write English ; but 
in the present chapter, in order to show the results of the 
educational tabulation, they have been distributed according 


The 


variation is very slight, and is shown in the following 


to the entries made on the Householders’ Schedules. 


table, but all persons whose educational status was not 
ascertained are not in this case included in any of the 
figures :— 


As given in the table on As dealt with in the 


























page 193. present chapter. 
Degree of Education. 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. “Females. Total. 
Read and write .......... 445,686 | 375,947 | 821,633 | 445,666 | 375,940 | 821,606 
Read onlyesccssssecceee: 20,888 | 22,026 | 42,914] 20,885} 22,026 | 42,911 
Read and write* .......... 11,660 576 | 12,236] 11,680 583 | 12,2638 
Read only*: in. scccscesces 486 51 537 489 51 540 
398,600 | 877,320 | 478,720 | 898,000 | 877,320 


Total Literates........ | 478,720 











* In a foreign language, but not in English. 


EDUCATION OF MALES AND FEMALES. 


tables it is evident that the 
educational status of females is higher than that of males 
if each sex be compared in age-periods, although the per- 


From the foregoing 


centages taken on all ages do not show the same result, 
as may be seen from the following figures :— 


Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
TEAC AUGEWHIGG Oe vercccaceccosncre ne caasueaietes 73°49 72°96 73°25 
GAGs Only 72. .ss caacerenereeeecn sentra ec: 3°44 4°28 3°83 
CBNTIOU: ORG seosceccs ici cecenceseseorcceene cones 21°06 22°64 21°78 
Read and write } in a foreign language, 1°93 O'll 1°09 
Read only ...... but not in English. 0°08 0°01 0.05 
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The subjoined figures show the comparative literacy of 
males and females at each period of life as already 


detailed :— 
Under 5 years of age. 


Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
ROME ONLY crccacecseiente seve encotierentseneness 0°86 0-92 0°89 
CONROE TORS sce cocccee sees cece eccce saat er ones 99°14 99°08 99°11 
5 and under 15 years of age. 
Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
RRORCCANG WIILOi. seen see tica econ tc ereeee eee To 10 14-300 dos 7e 
FOGad Only enc. soccer seen eee ocean eee 8°35 7°70 8°03 
GCANnnOUiTOadss nrcserainrc a ccctoneesecr cece sateen 18°54 17°96 18°25 
Read and write ) in a foreign language, 
; : 0°01 ‘Ol ‘Ol 
Read only ...... but not in English. c ve 
15 and under 21 years of age. 
Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
MRGAG GDA WEG nica tac tch eee s une acters 96°50 98°67 97°59 
PVOAQIONLVactncececuteat ee meeees cn ee anemeceemen er 0°83 0°40 0°61 
WannOu reQdsorericeics cece coe sense omeananennce: 2°05 0°88 1°47 
Read and write ) in a foreign language, 0°60 0°05 0°32 
Read only ...... but not in English. O-02 a renee 0°01 
21 years of age and upwards. 
Degree of Education. Males. Females. ‘Total. 
IRGAQONG- WHIGGr yon sa eee eee meso as 87°96 90°14 88°88 
GAG: ONIY nn esas. cr sees Sees nite crceini enn dees 2°60 4°58 3°44 
Wannotireaden cc. .c.cccscoesece te nieces 5°81 5°03 5°48 
Read and write ina foreign language, 3°48 0:23 PALI 
Read only ...... but not in English. 0°15 0°02 0°09 


The educational status of children under 5 years of age, 
as already pointed out, needs no particular comment, as 
the education of a child seldom begins before that age, and 
the cases in which it does should be regarded as exceptional. 
The school age within the meaning of the statute is in New 
South Wales, as in Western Australia, from 6 to 14 years ; 
in Victoria the law has fixed it for from 6 to 13 years; in 
Queensland from 6 to 12; in South Australia and New 
Zealand from 7 to 13; and in Tasmania from 7 to 14 years. 
The age taken in the preceding tables as representative of 
the schoql age corresponds to the two quinquennial periods 
extending from the fifth to the fifteenth year, at which 
year of life the supporting age has previously been selected 
as beginning. It is necessary to premise that persons 
referred to as reading and writing, or reading only, in a 
foreign tongue, comprise those able to read, ete., but 
unable to read and write in English; a great number of 
foreigners, particularly of Germans, being proficient in two 
languages, but in such cases it has been the English 
education only which has been recorded. 


A. reference to the tables given shows that out of every 
hundred persons of 5 years of age and under 15, only 
18°25 were absolutely ignorant of letters; while 73°71 were 
able to read and write, and 8:03 were able to read only, in 
the English language. 
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For the period extending between the ages of 15 and 21 
years, those absolutely unable to read formed 1°47 per 
cent., the greater proportion being among the males of 
this age-period, while those able to read and write English 
formed 97°59 per cent., the educational status of females 
of this period of life being 2 per cent. higher than that 


of males. 


The educational status of persons of adult age is not so 
In the ranks of those of 21 years of age 
and upwards are to be found most of the immigrants, 


satisfactory. 


besides many Australians who came into the world at a 
date prior to that which would have enabled them to benefit 
from the operation of a compulsory education Act. Not- 
withstanding this, out of every hundred persons who had 
at the date of the Census arrived at adult age 88°88 could 
read and write English, while 5°48 could not readatall. In 
this class the educational status of females per cent. was 
found to be somewhat superior to that of males. 


EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE, 1861 TO 1891. 


There has been a continued advance in the educational 
condition of the people, as a reference to the following 
figures will amply show :— 


























Read and Write. | Read only. | Cannot Read. 
Census Period. i = 
Males. Females, | Males. | Females Males. | Females. 
| Se | ee 
1861 55°70 | 51:18 | 10°99 | 15°89 | 33-31 | 32-93 
RY A Wememseicoeona, 60°05 57°47 9°93 1 7 8 | 30°02 29°82 
GST ee nwecees) 68°31 66°48 5°88 7°40 25°81 26°12 
eit) Beare 75°42 | 73:07 3°52 4°29 21°06 22 64 





The number of those who could read, and read and 
write, only in a foreign language, but not in English, was 
not asked for in any census prior to that of 1891. In the 
above table these two classes are included for the last 
enumeration of the people among those able to read and 
write, and those able to read only, as they probably were at 
the previous enumerations. 


Although there has been a continual advancement in the 
educational condition of the people, the excellent results 
shown by the last Census is undoubtedly due in great 
measure to the operation of the Act of 1880, which made 
it compulsory upon parents to send their children, over 6 
and under 14 years of age, to school for a minimum of 
seventy days in each half-year, provided no good reason for 
exemption could be given. It was, however, not made 





THE EDUCATION 


compulsory upon parents to send their children to the 
public or State schools. A certain standard of education 
was insisted upon, which the Government offered to provide 
at the lowest possible cost, but it was not material to the 
State as to whether that standard was attained through the 
medium instituted by Government, or by any other method 
Under this system the intellectaal progress of 
In 1861 
there were enumerated at the Census of that year 350,860 


of tuition. 


the Colony has undoubtedly been considerable. 


persons, of whom 116,293, or 33°15 per cent. of the total 
population, were unable to read, either in English or ina 
foreign language. In 1871 the people resident in New 
South Wales numbered 503,981, of which number, 150,849, 
or 29°93 per cent., were unable to read, either in English 
In 1881, out of the 751,468 
persons enumerated, 195,029, or 25°95 per cent., were 


or in a foreign language. 


unable to read, either in English or in a foreign language ; 
while at the Census of 1891, out of a population of 
1,123,954, exclusive of Aborigines, 244,848, or 21°78 per 
cent., were unable to read, either in English or in a foreign 


language. 


The following figures exhibit the actual numbers able to 
read and write, to read only, and unable to read at each 
census period :— 




















Read and Write. | Read only. | Cannot Read. 
Census Period. |- | ) = 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
| 
1") eee 110,563 | 77,980| 21,814 | 24,210 | 66,111] 50,182 
Ey A een 165,459 | 131,282 | 27,365 | 29,026 | 82,727| 68,122 
FOO his. cct cs 280,831 | 226,236 | 24,190 | 25,182 | 106,128 | 88,901 
NOU err seas 458,543 377,027 | 21,429 | 22,107 | 128,031 | 116,817 





—— 


The age-periods considered in connection with the edu- 
cation of the people have not, unfortunately, been tabulated 
for the previous census enumerations of 1861, 1871, and 
1881, in accordance with the divisions adopted in the first 
section of this chapter for the survey of the Census of 
1891. 
of the people be compared with the three enumerations 


It is incumbent, therefore, that the last enumeration 


referred to on the basis which alone is available, namely, 
in the following age-groups:—under 10 years of age, 10 
years of age and under 20, and 20 years of age and 
upwards. 


The following figures show the number of children, 
male and female, under the age of 10 years, at each 


census, able to read and write, able to read only, and 
unable to read, while the succeeding table exhibits the 


ZAC) 
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proportion per cent. of each class to the total number 
of children under the age of 10 years :— 











Read and Write. Read only. Cannot Read. 
Census Period. ra, 

Males. | Females. | Males. Females. | Males. Fema'ss. 
IS61L vee. 4,968 | 4,858 | 6,685 | 7,032 | 39,121 |] 36,703 
1S7iereee | 12,412 | 12,387 | 10,916 | 10,376 | 54,330 | 52,360 
NSS Renae: 21,749 | 22,002 | 10,006 9,649 | 74,816 | .72,718 
LOOT eae: | 38,463 | 38,687 | 10,973 | 10,120 |106,715 | 103,524 








—_— —_ a 


The succeeding table shows the proportion per cent. of 
the foregoing to the total population under the age of 10 
years :— 





Read and Write. 





Read only. Cannot Read. 








Census Period. 

















| Males. Females, | Males. Females. | Males. Females. 
| 
USGL orcs. ace 9°78 10°00 13°17 14°47 77°05 75°53 
RoW Nenpananer 15°98 16°49 14°06 13°81 69°96 | 69°70 
DSS 1a: 20°41 21°08 9°39 9°25 70:20 69°67 
LOOT cnices 24°63 25°40 7°03 6°64 68°34 67°96 





Since the year 1861 to that of 1891 the proportion of 
males under 10 years of age able to read and write had 
increased by nearly 15 per cent., while that of females of 
the same period of life had increased by over 15 per cent. 
For the first decade under review the males increased by 
6:20 per cent., for the second by 4°43 per cent., and for 
the last by 4°22 per cent.; while the proportion of female 
children under 10 years of age able to read and write 
increased by 6°49, 4°59, and 4°32 per cent. respectively for 
the three decades enumerated. The increase in those able 
to read and write who were under 10 years of age was partly 
due to the fact that during the thirty years there was a 
proportional decrease in those able to read only, in the case 
of males of 6°14 per cent., and in that of females of 7°83 per 
cent. During the first decade the male children under 10 
years of age, able to read only, increased by 0°89 per cent., for 
the second ten years they decreased by 4°67 per cent., and 
for the last ten by 2°36 per cent. The female children 
under 10 years of age decreased in proportion for the same 
period by 0°66, 4°56, and 2°61 per cent. for each decennium 
extending between 1861-71, 1871-81, and 1881-91, in the 
order given. The remaining increase in those under 10 
years of age able to read and write is due to a decrease in 
the proportion of those unable to read of all children under 
10 years of age, which was, for the thirty years under review, 
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8°71 per cent. for males and 7°57 per cent. for females. 
The proportional decrease in the number of those unable 
to read for this period of life had been, since the close 
of the first decade (1861-71), very gradual. For the first 
ten years the males decreased by 7:09 per cent., but during 
the next decade they increased by 0°24 per cent., decreasing 
for the last ten years by 1°86 per cent. only. The female 
children under 10 years of age unable to read decreased in 
proportion to the total number of female children of this 
period of life for the first ten years by 5°83 per cent., for 
the second ten years by 0°03 per cent, and for the last ten 
years by 1°71 per cent. Nevertheless, the tables show a 
transference during the three decades of 14°85 per cent. of 
male and 15°40 per cent. of female children under 10 from 
the ranks of those able only to read, or unable to read, to 


those able both to read and write. 


The next age-period given for purposes of comparison is 
that comprised between the tenth and twentieth year of 
life, shown in the following tables according to the plan 
already adopted :— 











— — 


Cannot Read. 














Read and Write. Read only. 
Census Period. |——— - 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females. 
ssl. 24,416 | 26,257 | 5,103 | 5,164 | 6,044] 3,464 
IS71 ......... 38,986 | 41,408 | 5,685 | 4,896 | 5,680! 3,852 
lesion 73,504 | 74,266 | 4,394 3,358 | 5,620 | 3,440 
1891... | 112,220 |112,825 | 1,417 988 ¥ 2,134 | 1,214 
| ee eae OP a 








The succeeding table shows the proportion per cent. of 
the foregoing to the total population aged 10 years and 




















under 20 :— 

Read and Write. Read only. Cannot Read. 
Census Period. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. | Males. Females. 
BOG Lass cee 68°66 75°27 14°35 14°80 16°99 9°93 
i YY 2 anne 77°43 82°56 11°29 9°76 | 11°28 7°68 
Ro Eee are 88°01 91°62 5:26 4°14 | 6°73 4°24 
ISO1 eo. 96:93 | 98:08 1:23 0:86 | 1°84 1:06 











From the year 1861 to that of 1891 the naporionre of 
males of 10 years of age and under 20 able to read and 
write had increased by 28:27 per cent., while the increase 
in the proportion of females of a similar educational 
standard, and of the same period of life, was 22°81 per cent. 
For the first ten years the males increased by 8°77 per cent., 
for the second by 10°58 per cent., and for the third by 8:92 
per cent.; while the proportion of females 10 years of age 


and under 20 able to read and write increased for the 
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three corresponding decades by 7:29, 9:06, and 6°46 per 
cent.respectively. It must, notwithstanding, be remembered 
that although the males of this period of life able to read 
and write increased proportionately at a greater percentage 
from census to census, the females bore a higher percentage 
to the total number of females, of 10 years of age and under 
20, than did the males of the same period of life, able 
to read and write, to the total number of males, of 10 years 
and under 20. The increase in the proportion of those 
able to read and write who were between the ages of 10 
and 20 years was, of course, accompanied by a corres- 
ponding decrease per cent. in the proportion of those able 
to read only, and also unable to read, which decrease is 
shown by the following figures :— 








Males. Females, 

\ Able to read only ......... 13°12 13°94 

ALD |S ) Unable to read ............ 15°15 8°87 
Decrease ............ 28°27 22°81 


During the first decade under review, the males of 10 
and under 20 years of age able to read decreased oniy by 
3°06 per cent., for the second decade by 6°03, and for the 
last by 4°03 per cent. respectively. The females of the same 
period of life, and of similar educational attainments, 
decreased proportionately 5°04, 5°62, and 3°28 per cent. 
during the three periods of ten years each, in the sequence 
given. The males of 10 and under 20 years of age, unable 
to read either in English or in a foreign language, decreased 
for the first decade by 5°71 per cent., for the second by 
4°55 per cent., and for the third by 4°89 per cent., while the 
corresponding decrease in the females classified in like 
manner was 2°25, 3:44, and 3°18 per cent. respectively. 
The ten years extending from 1881 to 1891 include in the 
table just given, together with that which succeeds, all 
the persons of G6 and under 14 years of age in the Colony, 
who came within the meaning of the Act of 1880, just prior 
to the taking of the Census of 1881, and also all the 
children born after the taking of the last-named census up 


to the year 1887. 


The following tables show the educational status of 
all persons of 20 years of age and upwards, at the taking of 
each census from 1861 to 1891 :— 




















Read and Write. Read only. Cannot Read. 

Census Period. : — 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females. 

| 
TSG US. scene | 81,179 | 46,865 | 10,026 12,014 | 20,946 10,015 
yA Barres | 114,061 | 77,487 | 10,764 | 13,754 | 22,717 | 11,910 
18Siee | 185,578 | 129,968; 9,790 | 12,175 | 25,692 | 12,743 
225,515 9,039 10,999 19,182 12,079 


Re BE ccepoe | 307,860 
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The succeeding table shows the proportion per cent. of 
the foregoing to the total population of 20 years of age 
and upwards :— 





Read and Write. 








| Cannot Read. 























Read only. 
Census Period. same ) 
Males, Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
BOON eeu costs 72°38 68°02 §°94 17°44 18°68 14°54 
Mead Meesat eres 77°30 75°12 7°30 13°33 15°40 11°55 
Eee 83°95 83°91 4°43 7°86 11°62 8°23 
it: ee rere 91°60 90°72 2°69 4°49 5°71 4°86 








In the foregoing figures for 1891 all those able to read 
and write, or to read only, in a foreign language, but not 
in English, a class comprising mainly adult males, have 
been included with those of a similar educational standard 
with regard to the English language. There were of this 
period of life 11,500 males returned as being able to read 
and write a foreign tongue, but not English; 479 males able 
only to read a foreign tongue; 552 females able to read and 
write a foreign tongue, but not English; and 50 females 
able only to read a foreign tongue. In all cases the column 
“cannot read” must be taken as referring to those abso- 


lutely ignorant of letters. 


For the thirty years under consideration the proportion 
of males of 20 years of age and upwards, able to read and 
write, to the total number of males of the same period of 
life, had increased by 19°22 per cent., and the females of 
the same class by 22°70 per cent. For the first decade 
the males increased by 4°92 per cent., for the second by 
6°65 per cent., and for the third by 7°65 per cent. ; while 
the proportion of females 20 years of age and upwards, 
able to read and write, increased for the three corres- 
ponding decades by 7°10, 8°79, and 6°81 per cent. respec- 
tively. The females, though bearing a lower percentage 
to the total number of females of this period of life than 
the males to the total number of males, nevertheless 
showed a higher rate of increase from decade to decade, 
due perhaps to the fact that their ranks were recruited 
more from the Australian-born, who were in the enjoy- 
ment of the compulsory system of education, whereas the 
males included a greater number of immigrants. Of those 
able to read only, the males of 20 years of age and upwards 
had decreased during the thirty years under review by 
6:25 per cent., and the females by 18°02 per cent. The 
decrease for the first decade in the proportion of males, 
able to read only, was 1°64 per cent., for the second 2°87 
per cent., and for the third 1:74 per cent.; while for the 
females it was respectively 4°11, 5°47, and 3°44 per cent. 
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Those unable to read, either in English or in a foreign 
language, showed a decrease during the thirty years extend- 
ing from 1861 to 1891, of 12°97 per cent. for males of 20 
years of age and upwards, and 9°68 per cent. for females 
of the same period of life. Taking the decreases for each 
dezennial division, they were for the males 3°28, 3:78, and 
5 91 per cent., and for the females 2°99, 3°32, and 3°37 per 


cent. respectively. 


From the foregoing it is readily to be seen that educa- 
tion has made considerable strides since 1861, and more 
particularly since the introduction of the Act of 1880. 
Illiteracy is now confined mainly to those who had passed 
the compulsory age-limit before the institution of the 
educational system at present in operation, to British and 
foreign immigrants, and to children under six years of age. 
Of course, in some outlying districts, too sparsely populated 
to meet the attendance requirements of the Act, a certain 
number must grow up for whom the advantages of tuition 
are not available ; but with the progress of settlement such 
cases must become successively fewer. The schoolmaster 
follows in the wake of the pioneer, and as soon as there is 
a sufficient number of children in any particular locality 
there the State immediately establishes a provisional, or a 
half-time, or a house-to-house school, which only requires 
a certatn increase in the number of scholars to become a 
fully-fledged public school. 


EDUCATION IN URBAN AND RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 


It would naturally be expected that the benefit of educa- 
tion would be distributed more widely in the large centres 
of population than in the interior districts of the Colony, 
and that the metropolitan area should surpass in this 
respect the various smaller centres, and this expectation is 
borne out by the facts disclosed at the Census. Adopting 
the test of ability to read and write, and applying this test 
to the various age-groups, omitting all those under the 
age of 5 years, the following percentages of the population 
show the educational qualifications of those residing in 
the metropolitan, the other urban, and the rural areas :— 





TT 





6 years of age and |15 years of age and/21 years of age and 








ae | under 15. under 21. upwards. 
District. a = 
| M. | F M | F M | F 
Metropolitan ...... 74°64 | 76°17 | 98°32 | 98:96 | 95°71 | 93°43 
Other Urban......... 74:50 | 76°26 | 98°04 | 98°89 | 91°45 | 89°81 
Pura lersetressaier ees: 71:04 | 71°49 | 95°72 | 98°32 | 88°18 | 86°89 








———— an 
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In the foregoing figures the “not stated” are pro- 
portionately distributed, and persons able to read and 
write a foreign language, but not English, are included. 


From this table it will be seen that out of every hundred 
males of 5 years of age and under 15 in the metropolitan, 
the other urban, and the rural areas respectively, the first 
stood in advance of the second by very little, but the total 
urban exceeded the rural by nearly 4; and with respect to 
females of the same age-group, the urban districts out- 
side the metropolis presented even a lower proportional 
advance on the latter than did the metropolis in the case 
of males over the other urban, while the urban centres 
taken together exceeded the rural by nearly 5. 


In the next age-group, viz., 15 to 21 years, the metropolis 
stands distinctly foremost, though not by very much, and 
the total urban exceeds the total rural by about 2°5 per 
cent. for males, and 0°6 per cent. for females. 


In the last age-period, viz., 21 years of age and upwards, 
the metropolis exceeds the other urban centres by 4°83 per 
cent for males, and 3°6 per cent. for females, whilst the 
total urban educational standard for this age exceeds the 
total rural by 5°6 per cent. for males, and 5°1 per cent. 
for females. 


EDUCATION IN THE METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT. 


Considering the education of the people, district by 
district, the metropolitan, as we have seen in the preceding 
paragraphs, presented the highest general average, and in 
the following table is given the number of persons in the 
metropolitan area, comprising the city and suburbs of 
Sydney, inclusive of the unincorporated district of Home- 
bush, and the islands, training-ship, light-ships, dredges, etc., 
in Port Jackson, together with their educational status :— 











Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 

ROad and: Write. eereces cere eee 147,391 145,462 292.853 
WVGRO ONLY acces nsnicceesccseasecnesercreset 5,180 6,460 11,640 
Cannot TOA cc. eee 37,614 37,189 74,803 
Read and write ) ina foreign language, { 3,211 215 3,426 
Read only ...... but not in English. 80 15 95 
INOUE AGREE vores cas anewesnr ses eeeeeeecyes 256 210 466 

LOtALercccneauwccusenemecaneuees 193,732 189,551 383,283 


In other words, over 76 per cent. of the inhabitants of 
the metropolitan area could read and write the English 
language, while over 79 per cent. could read it, those unable 


to read at all forming nearly 20 per cent. The following 
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figures disclose the percentages of males and females able 
to read and write, read only, unable to read, ete. :— 











Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
Read and 2 write: .caccanen cierto connects 76°18 76°82 76°50 
Reads only tae ccs inicne rian ererneeies 2°67 3°42 3°04 
Cannot Tread an aaccrces cre vere anne 19°44 19°64 19°54 
Read and write ) ina foreign language, 1°67 0°11 0°90 
Read only ...... but not in English. 0:04 0°01 0:02 

PL OUR S rccera nar ecicicee eee tee ss 100°00 100°00 100-00 


The following table presents the population of the city 
and suburbs of Sydney, divided into age-groups, with 
reference to the educational attainments of males and 
females of each age-group :— 





























Under 5 years | 5 years of age | 15 years of age} 21 years of age 
: of age. | and under 15. | and under 21. | and upwards. 
Degree of Education. | Te are 
M. | F. | M. | F. M. | F. M. | F. 
} — 

Read and write ...... ete .. |81,082 |32,114 |19,827 122,480 96,532 | 90,918 
Readionlyc.ceo eee: 230 234 | 3,321 | 3,012 123 | 77 1,506 3,137 
Cannot read ........ 27,309 |26,758 | 7,227 | 7,035 214 | 157 | 2,864] 3,239 
Read and write* .... we ae 5 4 110 | 11 | 3,096 200 
Meany" so .c occas a ic ane as Slicers 76 15 
Notistated: o.c6<6%0% << se es 17 | 14 12 | 18 227 178 
J Wo) 4 ee ee 27,539 |26,992 ‘asia 42,179 |20,290 22,698 104,301 | 97,687 





* In a foreign language but not in English. 


The next table is given in order to show the percentages 
of the educational condition of the people living in the 
metropolitan area, classified in age-periods, for the purpose 
of comparing the facts relating to the literacy of those 
dwelling in the city and suburbs of Sydney with that of the 
residents of the country towns of the Colony, and also of 





the rural districts :— 


| 


| Under 5 years | 5 years of age |15 years of age)21 years of age 

















of age. and under 15.| and under 21, | and upwards. 

Degree of Education. 

| 
M | F. | M | F M. | M F 

Read and write ....| .... areere 74°63 | 76°16) 97°78 | 98°91 | 92°74] 93°23 
Read Onlyne secs e as 0°84 0°87 7°98 7°14 0 61 0°34 1°45 3°22 
Cannot read........ 99°16 | 99°13 | 17°38] 16°69 1°05 0°70 Aer 3°33 
Read and write*....] .... eens 0°01 0°01 0°54 0°05 2°97 0°20 
Read only* ........ ; O02 esr 0°07 0°02 
LO UBM reas tercieyotoiare 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 








* In a foreign language but not in English. 


From these tables it is readily seen that the majority 
both of males and females unable to read, in fact, nearly 
three-fourths of the illiterates of each sex, were under 
the age of 5 years. The other figures are sufficiently 
explanatory in themselves, and need no comment; although 
it is, perhaps, a matter for some regret that, dismissing all 
those under 5 years of age from comparison, over 31 per 
cent. of the total number of females of the other age- 
groups in the metropolitan district unable to read were 21 
years of age and upwards. Of the males 5 years of age 


and upwards unable to read 27°8 per cent. were adult. 
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EDUCATION IN THE URBAN DISTRICTS. 

The municipalities may be taken approximately as repre- 
senting the urban portion of the Colony outside the metro- 
politan area, while all unincorporated districts may be con- 
sidered as comprising the rural portion. The population 
of the country municipalities numbered 308,673 persons, 
and comprised 162,644 males and 146,029 females. The 
following figures show the number of each sex considered 
with regard to educational standard :— 


Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
FROATATICNWIILG: <0 oss esac acca ects ust cence 118,712 106,824 225,536 
EUBMUGRYiornceccs acc cc ccreuaresusesecese es 5,685 6,275 11,960 
CBNINGU TORI conc ee vere ee ieee porte 34,764 32,387 67,151 
Read and write ) in a foreign language, 2,627 139 2,766 
Read only ...... but not in English. Les 12 89 
NOU SGRGOC Sn occcscctarericcsces Cac vecscanee se 7719 392 ea 











162,644 146,029 308,673 


From the foregoing figures it will be seen that 73°34 
per cent. of the inhabitants of the country municipalities, 
in other words the urban portion of the entire Colony 
other than the metropolitan area, could read and write the 
English language, while 77°23 per cent. could read it; those 
unable to read at all forming nearly 22 per cent. The 
subjoined table exhibits the percentages of males and 
females in a classification of their educational condition 
according to the headings placed in the Householder’s 
Schedule :— 








Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 

PROAG ANG WIIGO i ecccsss icconctascose ste stan 73°35 73°34 73°34 
PROROORIY. Vern ctovencccneee comer cenecesieas 3°51 4°31 3°89 
GANTMOU TOA rics. accross ce ees 21°48 22°24 21°84 
Read and write ) ina foreign language, 1°62 0°10 0°90 
Read only ...... } but not in English. 0°04 0°01 0°03 
EL OUR Mtr cnurecscanseee deed onesie 100°00 10000 100°00 


The next table is appended as a corollary to the fore- 
going, and shows the educational condition of those living 
in the country municipalities arranged under the age- 
groups already adopted. 








Under 5 years | 5 years of age |15 years of age/21 years of age 

















of age. and under 15. | and under 21. | and upwards. 
Degree of Education. 
M. | F, M | F M | F M | F 
| : ist Ee 
Read and write ....| .... 27,888 | 28,784 | 16,658 | 19,329 | 74,166 | 58,711 
BROOM OMS ieie carp oo) oioit' 198 212) 38,194] 2,807 82 62] 2,211] 3,194 
Cannot read........ 23,266 | 22,614 6,355] 6,153 252 156| 4,891 | 3,464 
Read and write*....] .... eels 4 2 61 9} 2,562 128 
Hem On YS yao. cee arene RRO Meotior erates seats 77 | 12 
Not stated.......... crests vee | 6) + 15 8 758 | 380 
LOURA faccvvitis;e cs 








23,464 | 22,826 37,447 37,750 | 17,068 | 19,564 sean 65,889 








* In a foreign language but not in English. 


The foregoing figures show that of males unable to 
read in what may be regarded as the urban portion of the 
Colony, exclusive of the metropolitan area, no less than 


66°93 per cent., were under the age of 5 years, while the 
females of the same age and of a similar educational status 


formed 69°82 per cent. of the total number of females 
unable to read. Those males able to read and write the 
English language at the approximate school age (viz., 
5 and under 15 years of age) formed 23°49 per cent. of 
the males of a like educational status, and the females of 
the approximate school age correspondingly considered 
26°95 per cent. Of all those unable to read the adults 
formed 14°67 per cent. of the illiterate males, and 10°7 
per cent. of the illiterate females. Of all females over 5 
years of age unable to read over 35 per cent. were 21 years 
of age and upwards. Of the males 5 years of age and 


upwards unable to read nearly 43 per cent. were adults. 


The following figures exhibit the percentage of each 


class :— 





Under 5 years | 5 years of age |15 years of age/21 years of age 














of age. and under 15. | and under 21. | and upwards. 

Degree of Education. 

M K. M. | F. M. | F. M. | | Oe 

Read and write .... are a 74°49 | 76°26| 97°68} 98°84} 88°40) 89°62 
Read: Only: sic. 0°84 0°93 8°53 7°44 0°48 0°31 2°63 4°88 
Cannot read........ 99°16 | 99°07 | 16°97] 16°30 1°48} 0°80 5°83 5°29 
Read and write* .... te a 0°01 oe 0°36 0°05 3°05 0°19 
RCAC ONLY gees asi : ; ye ve Sc 0-09 0:02 
100 00 10000 | 100°00 | 100-00 | 100-00 | 100°00 | 100-00 | 100-00 





—_— 


* In a foreign language, but not in English. 


A reference to the table given on the opposite page, 
showing the educational condition of those living in the 
metropolitan area, wherein the percentages of males and 
females are classified according to age-groups, must show, 
as does the foregoing statement, that it will be as well to 
at once dismiss children under the age of 5 years from any 
comparative consideration, as being of an age altogether 
too tender for which to assume any degree of educational 
proficiency, the males and females over the age of 5 years 
being all that are practically necessary for the purpose of 
contrasting the facts respectively which relate to the urban 
and the rural standards of education. 


EDUCATION IN THE TOTAL URBAN DISTRICTS. 


The educational condition of the total urban population 
of the Colony, viz., 691,956 persons, comprising 356,376 
males and 335,580 females, being all those living in what 
is termed the metropolitan area and the country munici- 
palities, is given in the appended table :— 











Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 

Read And: wWriterrccccccccccceccccccccersecesss 266,103 252,286 518,389 
ead Only cceccveucctwcmiomccsccoconnecticns 10,865 12,735 23,600 
Cannot read ooiec erence ee eesicn 72,378 69,576 141,954 
Read and write } in a foreign language, 5,838 354 6, 192 
Read only ...... but not in English. 157 27 184 
IN OGESURGEC eres eer se cree eet oene ie teniens 1,035 602 1,637 

LOCA ec aueeonansar . 856,376 335,580 691,956 
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The foregoing figures show that 75 per cent. of what 
may be regarded as the urban population of the Colony 
could read and write the English language, while 78°51 per 
cent. could read it; those unable to read at all forming 
20°56 per cent. 


The following figures show the percentages of males and 
females in a classification of their educational condition, 
as given in the preceding table :— 











Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 

IROAG ANG WLILOms, croc tae yens ee ee aeee 74°89 75°31 75°09 
RRORGIONT YC aoccaeueeet cues eeesceontes 3°06 3°80 3°42 
Cannot read cncd avons son werent 20°37 20°77 20°56 
Read and write ) ina foreign language 1°64 O'll 0°90 
Read only ...... but not in English 0-04 0°01 0°03 
We) 18 HR SSSR ANA CHAAR Renee 100-00 100-00 100°00 


Classified in age-groups the educational condition of the 
entire urban population of the Colony, male and female, 
appears as 3 follows : — 











Under 5 years | 5 years of age |15 years of age,|21 years of age 


























of age. and under 15. | and under 21. “| and upwar ds. 

Degree of Education.) a = el 
M. F. M. F. M. | F. | M. F 
| 
Read and write .... 58,920 60,898 | 36,485 | 41,759 |1 ie 70,698} 149,629 
BORG On1Y oe snc eas “42 28 "446 6,515 5,819 205 139 3,717 6,331 
Cannot read ........ 50,575 49 »a72 13, 582 | 13,188 466 313 7,755) 6,703 
Read and write* ... 9 6 171 20} 5,658 328 
Read only® ........... Scac SOE sietele caters Cl Tea 153 27 
Not stated .......... veyeie Aue 23 18 27 26 985 558 
OUR sr0 e105 51,003 | 49,818 | 79,049 | 79,929 29 | 37, 358 42,257 188, 966) 163,576 
100,821 158,978 79,615 352,542 





*In a foreign language, but not in English. 


Of the total number of males unable to read residing in 
the urban portion of the Colony, 69°88 per cent. were under 
the age of 5 years, and of females of a similar educational 
grade, 70°96 per cent.; the adults forming respectively 
only 10°71 per cent. of the illiterate males, and 9°63 per 
If the illiterate of both 


years and upwards, the adult 


cent. of the illiterate females. 
sexes be taken at the age of 5 
males of this class would form 35°57 per cent. of all the 
illiterate males over 5, and the adult females 33°18 per cent. 
of all the illiterate females of similar age-groups. Of those 
able to read and and write English, 64°15 per cent. of the 
males and 59°31 per cent. of the females were over the 
age of 21 years; while of those able only to read English, 
5996 per cent. of the males and 45°69 per cent. of the 
females were between the ages of 5 and 15 years, and 
84°21 per cent. of the males able only to read English, and 
49°71 per cent. of the females of like educational attain- 
ments, Of those reading and 
writing a foreign language, but unable to read and write 
Iinglish, as also those only reading a foreign language, the 
great majority were adults. 


were recorded as adults. 
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The following figures exhibit the percentages of each age- 
group for males and females in the total urban districts, 
classified according to educational grade :— 









































| Under 5 years | 5 years of age 45 years of are 21 years of age 
of age. and under 15. | and under 21. | and upwards. 
Degree of Education. 
M. | F. M. Ks pa. | oe | F. | M. 

Read and write ....| .... .-.. | 74°56) 76°21] 97°73] 98°88| 90°80] 91°79 
Mead only. ces | 0°84 0°90 8°24) 7°28] 0°55 0°33 1°98 3°88 
Cannot read ........ 99°16 | 99°10} 17°19; 16°50 1°25 0°74 4°13 4°11 
Read and write* ...| .... eeies 0°01; 0°01 0°46 0°05 3°01 0°20 
Read. ON1Y* ec erecte. asaet Nec SA ore ||) Ghar 0-01 0°08 0°02 

Totalicaciccss} 100-00 100°00 | 100-00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100-00 | 100°00 

{ 


| | 


*In a foreign language, but not in English. 





EDUCATION IN THE RURAL DISTRICTS. 


From the remaining 431,998 persons, comprising 
251,627 males and 180,371 females, must be deducted the 
shipping population, which numbered 5,649 persons, of 


whom 5,309 were males and 340 were females. The number 
left will then represent approximately the rural population 
of the Colony, a population of 426,349 persons, of whom 
246,318 were males and 180,031 were females, including 30 
males and 25 females resident on Lord Howe Island. Their 
educational condition is summarised in the following 


table :— 








Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
Read and swritenncrcicccteecsteetes 175,367 123,354 298,721 
Read only ........... CE ee roe 9,959 9,287 19,246 
Cannot read y.c.ccccccrscancc sete eee 54,941 47,062 102,003 
Read and write) in a foreign language 5,169 215 5,384 
Read only ...... but not in English 331 24 355 
INOEIBERLOG ac ccesnecceieresceceneanc secre ns 551 89 640 
Ota SE scrscsccesescoccure centers: 246,318 180,031 426,349 
Of the rural population as given in the figures 


immediately preceding this paragraph, 70°18 per cent. could 
read and write the English language, while 74°70 per cent. 
could read it; those unable to read at all forming 23:96 
per cent. of the rural population. 


The subjoined table exhibits the percentages of males 
and females of the rural population classified according to 
their educational attainments :— 





Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 

FAPAO ANG: WIIG a. cnc case acuoeee ens 71°36 68°56 70°18 
Bead onlyencccseccnesencensesccescerencneen: 4°05 5°16 4°52 
Cannotireade vatuocce. darec erence cians 22°35 26°15 23°96 
Read and write } in a foreign language | 2°10 0°12 1°26 
Read only ...... but not in English | 0°14 0-01 0°08 
EBOUAM Oy. scwex ee nacaiaaeane crea aenes 10000 100°00 ~=100°00 


A comparison with the table showing the educational 
condition of the urban population will reveal the fact that 
it is somewhat more satisfactory than that of the rural 
population as already detailed at the beginning of this 
section. 











THE EDUCATION 


The subjoined statement shows the educational condition 
of the rural population arranged in the age-groups already 
adopted : — 





Under 5 years | 5 years of age |15 years of age ‘21 years of age 






































of age. and under 15. | and under 21. | and upw ards. 
Degree of Education. ae | 
| 
M. | F. M. | F. M. F. | M. | F. 
Ce ee en eee v : 
Read and write.... se ne 39,236 |37,086 | 25,844 | 22,268 | 110,287) 64,000 
Read only ........ 289 302 | 4,698 | 4,324 335 120 4 "637 4,541 
Cannot read ...... 32,319 |31,213 111, 298 10,469 820 260 10,504 5,120 
Read and write* .. ere ye 4 we 106 7 5,059; 208 
Read only* ........ oh Sy 1 1 7 Ss 323) 23 
Not stated ........ 1 18 15 | 30 5 503 68 
Total s..5..:. 32,608 |31,516 |55,255 [51,895 |27,142 |22,660 | 131,313) 73,960 
64,124 | 107,150 | 49,802 205,273 





*Ina foreign language, but not in English, 
The following table presents the percentages of males 
and females of each age-group, classified according to 


educational grade, for the rural portion of the Colony :— 
































| 
Under 5 years | 5 years of age |15 years of age 21 years of age 
of age. and under 15.| and under 21. | and upwards. 
Degree of Education. |. _ = 
M. | 1 ie | M. | F. om | [3 M. pe 

Read and write .... ms Ae 71°03 | 71°49} 95°33] 98°29} 84°31] 8661 
head only.......... 0°89 0°96 8°51 8°33 1°23 0°53 3°54); 6°15 
Cannot read ........ 99°11 | 99°04) 20°45] 20°18 3°02 15 8°03 6°93 
Read and write*.... ae ne 0°01 ae 0°39 0°03 3°87 0°28 
Read only® ........ a ae : er 0°03 0°25] 0°03 
TOtAls cute. 10000 | 100° 00 100 00 100° 00 100°00 | 100°00 | 100° 00 | 10000 





a ee 


*Ina foreign language, but not in 1 English. 





If every hundred males, and every hundred females, of 
each period of life considered in the tables, in the rural 
districts of the Colony, be compared with the same number 
of each sex in the urban districts, similarly classified, the 
relative educational advantages of the urban districts, as 
already pointed out, will be more directly appreciated. 

All these tables show that the population of the rural 
districts was less literate than that of the urban, as only 
70 persons out of every 100 of the former could read and 
write English as against 75 out of every 100 of the latter. 


Those able to read English comprised, in the rural districts, ° 


7470 per cent., in the urban, 78°51 per cent., of the 


respective rural and urban populations; those unable to 
read at all, 20°56 per cent. of the urban, and 23°96 per cent. 
of the rural, inhabitants. 

Taking the people in age-groups, and dismissing from 
the comparison all under the age of 5 years, considerable 
difference is to be remarked in the proportions per cent. 
of each educational grade of each age-group, a difference 
due probably to the lack of educational facilities in the 
country districts, and a greater difficulty in administering 
the Act in localities far remote from the centres where 
police supervision is available, and due also to the nature 


of rural occupations, which do not demand any considerable 
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or exceptional educational attainments. For instance 
5 and under 15 years of age, 74°56 per 
cent. in the urban districts were able to read and write 
English ; 


this period of life of the same educational standard was 


of the males of 
in the rural districts the proportion of males of 
3°53 per cent. lower; while of males of this period of life 
in the urban districts 82°80 per cent. were able to read 
English, the proportion for the rural districts was 79°54 
per cent. Out of every 100 females aged 5 


years there were in the urban districts 76°21 able to read 
and write the English language, and 83°49 able to read 


and under 15 


it; while the proportions for the rural districts of females 
of this period of life were 71°49 per cent. and 79°82 per 
cent. respectively. Those males unable to read aged 
and under 15 years formed in the urban districts 17°19 
per cent. of all the males of this period of life, but in the 
rural districts they were 3°26 per cent. higher. Of the 
females of a similar age-period, the urban proportion was 
16°50 per cent., and the rural 3°68 per cent. higher. 


In the next life-period, namely, 15 years of age and 
under 21, the urban proportion of males able to read and 
write English was 97°73 per cent.; of males able to read 
English, 93°28 per cent. ; the rural proportions were respec- 
tively 95°33 and 96°56 per cent. 
the same age-group, the urban proportion able to read and 


write the English language was 98°88 per cent., while of 


In the ease of females of 


females able to read English the urban proportion was 
99°21 per cent., the rural proportions being 98°29 and 98°82 
per cent. Of males of this age-group absolutely illiterate, 
there were in the urban districts only 1:25 per cent., and 
of females 0°74 per cent., and in the rural districts 3°02 


per cent. of males, and 1°15 per cent. of females. 


Amongst the adult males of the urban districts 90°80 
per cent. could read and write English, and 92°78 per cent. 
could read it. In the rural districts 84°31 per cent. of the 
adult males could read and write English, and 87°85 per cent. 
could read it. Of the adult females resident in the urban 
districts 91°79 per cent. could read and write English, and 
95°67 per cent. could read it. In the rural districts 86°6L 
per cent. of the adult females were able to read and write 
English, and 92°76 per cent. could read it. The illiterate 
adult males in the urban districts formed 4°13 per cent. of 
the total number of males of this period of life, and in the 
rural districts 8°03 per cent. The adult females unable to 
read formed in the urban districts 4°11 per cent. of the 
total number of adult females therein resident, and in the 


rural districts 6°93 per cent. 


Of those absolutely unable to read, the rural districts 
presented for each age-group higher proportional figures 
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both for males and for females than did the urban centres, 
as the subjoined comparison shows :— 
UNABLE To READ. 
Proportion of each age-group. 
Excess in rural districts 


Aye-period. Males. in every 100 males 
Urban. Rural. unable to read. 
5 and under 15 years .... 17°19 20°45 3°26 
15 eS 2 ssa 1°25 3°02 Leas, 
2l years and upwards ... 4°13 8°03 3°90 
Excess in rural districts 
Age-period. Females. in every 100 females 
Urban. Rural. unable to read. 
5 and under 15 years ... 16°50 20°18 3°68 
5 aA PA A 0°74 1°15 0°41 
21 yearsand upwards... 4°11 6°93 2°82 


There is no need to comment on the comparative literacy 
of those reading and writing any language other than 
English—except, perhaps, the Chinese, which will be 
subsequently glanced at—as this subject has been already 
dealt with in the chapter entitled “The Birthplaces of the 
People.” It is here sufficient to note that nearly all the 
facts refer to persons of adult age, who were also in the 
great majority of cases of the masculine gender. 


EDUCATION OF PERSONS ON SHIPBOARD. 


For the sake of completeness it is necessary to show the 
educational condition of the shipping, which comprised 
5,649 persons, viz., 5,309 males and 340 females, as 
exhibited in the following table :— 











Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 

BUOAC ANG Write. .curcse eens love oenc sews 4,196 300 4,496 
ROA ODLY re cnis cece cose merece esos ccuecneen 61 1 65 
CaRNOU TEAC accasccgen csc ee coco es coves eaciies 378 22 400 
Read and write | in a foreign language 673 14 687 
Read only ...... but not in English. | ee ter 1 
DOGG ataceuscuesennceeereomtcess 5,309 340 5,649 


The succeeding figures show the percentages of males 
to) 5 o 
and females, as given in the foregoing table :— 











Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 

ReAd ANG Write. esc cance 79°04 88°23 79°59 
BUGAGs ONY ne reas ce tomeanier meisaciics nese 1°15 1°18 1°15 
Cannot read cicceccce oe ener eee TAZ 6°47 7°08 
Read and write } ina foreign language | 12°67 4°12 12°16 
Read only ...... but not in English. 0:02 eces 0°02 
POUR Rosse sarees mentees * 100°00 100°00 =: 10000 


It is not necessary to further analyse these figures, as 
the returns regarding the education, religion, ete., are 
invariably coloured and modified by the bias of the ships’ 
The 
above tables, therefore, are given for what they are worth, 


stewards, who in nearly every case prepared them. 


in order to present the ascertained information of the 
complete tale of the people. 


It is worthy to note, however, that a considerable 
proportion of the males returned in the shipping as being 
able to read and write a foreign language, but unable to 
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read English, comprised the crew of the Messageries 
Maritimes steamship “ Australien,” on which vessel there 
were also 207 French soldiers from New Caledonia on 
their way to their native country. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE CHINESE. 

One of the tables compiled and issued in the general 
report deals with the education of the Chinese, and accounts 
for a total of 14,156, of which number 867 were half-castes. 
Of the 13,289 full-blooded Chinese, 18,183 were males and 
only 156 were females ; the half-castes comprised 422 males 
and 445 females. The appended tables exhibit the educa- 
tional condition of both sexes of this race resident in the 





Colony :— 
Degree of Education. Males. Females. Total. 
Read and write (English) .............. 1,147 253 1,400 
Read only SMO Caren center 105 27 132 
Cannot: Tread ccc mcncecces eecscemesen 2,693 297 2,990 
Read and write (Chinese) ............... 9,238 21 9,259 
Read only BN sateen ao Onon ean 372 3 375 
MOURA oseareceterneworec es eunies 13,555 601 14,156 


The meaning of these figures is best comprehended from 
oD oO 


the following table of percentages of each educational 











grade :— 
Degree of Education Males. Females. Total. 
Read and write (Englis__...... 8°46 42°10 9°89 
Read only a ey 0°78 4°50 0°93 
Cannot read i eer 19°87 49°40 Zit 
Read and write (Chinese) ...... 68°15 3°50 65°41 
Read only i reece 2°74 0°50 2°65 
Motaleeecn. eae 100-00 100°00 100°00 


The foregoing table shows that of every hundred Chinese 
and Chinese half-castes 75°30 could read and write, and of 
these 9°89 could read and write the English language ; 
while those able to read comprised 78°88 per cent., of whom 
10°82 per cent. could read English. Those unable to read 
at all formed 21:12 per cent. of their whole number, and 
proves that the Chinese is by no means an illiterate race. 
It is, of course, assumed that those Chinese returned as 
being able to read and write English, or able only to read 
English, had also a literary acquaintance with their own 


language. 


PERSONS RECEIVING TUITION. 


The total number of persons receiving tuition in the 
Colony was 237,435, and comprised 119,406 males and 
118,029 females. Of these 175,212 were being educated at 
the Government schools, 27,928 at the denominational 
schools, and 19,079 at private schools, while 13,875 were 
being educated at home, 283 were in attendance at the 
University of Sydney, and 1,058 neglected to state the 
class of school or otherwise where they were in process of 
being educated. 


DIAGRAMS SHEWING THE 


CENSUSES oF 1861 ‘71 81 & 91 


YEARS oF AGE DIAGRAM A. Shewing the Number of Literate and Illiterate Persons, Male and Female in the Population.____Census of 189] PERIOD oF BIRTH 
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DIAGRAM B. Shewing the Number of Literate and Illiterate Persons, Male and Female in each 100 
of the Male and Female Populations respectively at dates of Censuses of I86I, 71, ’8I. and ‘9I 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The following table exhibits the particulars respecting 
persons receiving tuition in the Colony :— 








Class of School, ete. Males, Females, Total. 
Government ............00008s 91,154 84,058 175,212 
PYIVRGO ocr oe oteeie es 8,003 11,076 19,079 
Denominational ............ 13,284 14,644 27,928 
ELOMG GUILION oes scan cee os 6,208 7,667 13,875 
MITNIVOTRILY Oiecaecruverccrse< 245 38 283 
NOG. Stated mec. csucsce cas §12 546 1,058 

Ota ecercuvcecweces 119,406 118,029 237,435 


The following figures exhibit the percentages of all those 
receiving tuition in New South Wales according to the 
class of school, university, etc., attended :— 








Class of School, etc. Males. Females, Total. 
Government ..... tateca eat 76°67 71°56 74°13 
ETIVAUO Sorcerers 6°73 9°43 8:07 
Denominational ............ 1G UE Ue 12°46 11°82 
Home tuition ...... ........ § 22 6°52 5°86 
WOIVETBICY Osceecstcscccsecsce 0-21 0°03 0°12 

LOUBLLE a crreton aes 100°00 100°00 100°09 


}’rom the foregoing it would appear that of all those 
receiving tuition in the Colcny about 74 per cent. attended 
State schools, nearly 12 per cent. denominational schools, 
8 per cent. private schools, nearly 6 per cent. were educated 
at home, and 0°12 per cent. were students at the University. 

The subjoined table enumerates the numbers of each sex 


at different ages of all those who were being educated in 
the Colony at the date of the Census. 








Age-Period. Males. Females. Total. 

Oo VeAre Ol BQCr cecum 366 304 670 
4 Sp nee esesre nena. 2,890 2,844 5,734 
5 er ar oeo re 7,719 7,066 14,785 
6 RE hore nor ode 11,960 11,494 23,454 
7 5a) @aesncee Nereleinteeacres 13,545 13,205 26,750 
8 So, Le eanveten teen tear 13,149 13,150 26,299 
9 Se ene 13,194 12,745 25,939 
10 Mosca cshochecee: 13,264 13,112 26,376 
1] PN Mis eeaa tae scuice oe 12,240 11,997 24,237 
12 Se ymreneesine tet 11,789 11,525 23,314 
13 Spe ionecte teat eeees 9,709 9,557 19,266 
14 See ce aetiecmrseaases 5,184 5,776 10,960 
15 oer 2,348 2,832 5,180 
16 SCM seet een sr. 1,073 1,386 2,459 
17 AAs cunnconrnomoctcc: 446 629 1,075 
18 ere Pacee nce 202 262 464 
19 Space ceseverstnine 144 re 221 
20 Cor ee 64 33 97 
21 to 25 years of age ......... 88 26 114 
25 to 30 yee 19 1 20 
30 to 35 “Te eecona cor hence 3 
Age not stated ..........c.00.00 10 8 18 
de) OBR error y 119,406 118,029 237,435 


As a corollary to the foregoing table the following 
statement is appended, and shows the number of children 
at each year of life between the ages of from 6 to 13 years 
inclusive, who were not attending school :— 














Age-Period. Males. Females, Total. 

Oi veara: Ol-are.. nyc... 3,025 3,262 6,287 
7 Pea rrer ary 1,016 1,039 2.055 
8 TEC EO re 527 532 1,059 
9 ie pC ene ee neeee 390 288 638 
10 RP poaccenecoscneeeen 325 336 661 
11 a een 406 384 790 
12 Be eerie 673 740 1,413 
13 SGaceo stew seenteoeniecs 1,661 1,643 3,004 
Totalomeccraen 7,983 8.224 16,207 


2 (d) 


Ore 


Those children attending school of the same age-period, 
viz.,6 to 13 years inclusive, numbered 195,635, and com- 
prised 98,850 boys and 96,785 girls. The total number of 
children of this period of life in the Colony, exclusive of 
the unspecified, was 211,842, and comprised 106,833 boys 
and 105,009 girls. 


CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE, 


The school age, as already pointed out, embraces the 
period of life extending from the sixth to the fourteenth 
year of age, or, in other words, from the sixth to the 
thirteenth inclusive. The number of such children in New 
South Wales was recorded, as already mentioned in the 
preceding section, as 211,842, and comprised 106,833 boys 
and 105,009 girls. Of these 195,635, viz., 98,850 boys and 
96,785 girls, were attending school, and 16,207, viz., 7,983 
boys and 8,224 girls, were not. 


The following table exhibits the total school attendance, 
and gives the percentage of the number of children of the 
school age attending each class of school :— 








Percentage of total number 


Children of school age. of children of school age. 


Class of school 





























attended, a ae a aaa al 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.} Total. 

| f See 
Public school ...... 77,277 | 70,954 |148,231| 72°33| 67°57| 69:98 
Private school...... §,827 | 7,928 | 13,755 5°45 7°55 6°49 

Denominational 

Schoolinaeecce: 10,505 ; 11,568 | 22,073 9°83} 11°02 | 10°42 
Home instruction..) 4,860| 5,903 | 10,763 4°55 5°62, 508 
Not stated .........| 381 432 813 0°36 0-41; 0°38 

Not receiving ! 
instruction ...... 7,983 | 8,224 | 16,207 7°48 783! 7°65 
POtAlvcsucees: 106,833|105,009|211,842| 100°00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


| 





Taking the municipalities as equivalent to the urban 
portion of the Colony, as has hitherto been done, the 
number of children of the school age which may be con- 
sidered as resident in the urban districts was recorded as 
126,186, of which number 62,775 were males and 63,411 
Of these 6,028 children, viz., 2,841 boys 
and 3,187 girls, were not receiving instruction at the time, 


were females. 


but it must be remembered that of this number 2,688, viz., 
1,241 boys and 1,397 girls, were only 6 years of age. The 
total number of children aged 6 at the various schools 
situated within municipal boundaries amounted to 15,291, 
viz., 7,784 boys and 7,507 girls. 


The following table exhibits the school attendance, and 
gives the percentage of the total number of children of 
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the school age attending each class of school in the urban 
portion of the Colony :— 





Percentage of total number 


Children of school age. of children of school age. 


Class of school 




















attended. - = 

Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. - 

Public school......... 45,019 | 41,657 | 86,676 | 71 7 65°69 | 68°69 
Private school ...... 4,679 | 6,702 | 11,381 7°4 10°57 9°02 
Denominational school..| 8,939 | 9,917 | 18,856| 14° 24 15°64 | 14°94 
Home instruction ..| 1,041} 1,664] 2,705 166) 2°62) 2°14 
School not stated ... 256 284 540 0°41 0°45; 0°43 
Not receiving instruction| 2,841 | 3,187] 6,028 4°53 5°03 4°78 
Total .......+: 62,775 | 63,411 |126,186| 100-00 | 100-00 | 100-00 


The total number of children of the school age, attending 
each class of school in the rural districts, together with 
the corresponding percentages, were as follows:— 


LLL LLL LL LLL 


Percentage of total number 


Children of school age. | ot children of school age. 


Class of school 























attended. = as 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.} Total. 

Public school ...... 32,258 | 29,297 | 61,555 | 73°22} 70°43) 71°87 
Private school ...... 1,148} 1,226] 2,374 2°61 2°95 2°77 
Denominational school. . 1,566 1,651 | 3,217 3°55 3°97 3°76 
Home instruction ..) 3,819} 4,239] 8,058 8°67 | 10°19} 9°40 
School not stated ... 125 148 273 0:28 0°36) 032 
Not receiving iuetiotion 5,142 | 5,037 | 10,179 | 11°67 | 12°10) 11°88 

Total 





eet 44,058 | 41,598 | 85,656 | 100-00 | 100-00 100-00 





Of the foregoing, 33 children, viz., 
were on board ship, and were probably returning from 


25 boys and 8 girls, 


their Easter holidays in other colonies. 


Of the total number of children not receiving instruc- 
tion in the whole of the Colony, viz., 16,207, comprising 
7,983 boys and 8,224 girls, 6,287, viz., 3,025 boys and 
The total number 
of children aged 6 at the various schools of the Colony 
11,960 boys and 11,494 girls. 
The children aged 6 who were not receiving instruction at 


3,262 girls, were only 6 years of age. 
amounted to 28,454, viz., 


any school in the rural districts was 3,649, and comprised 
1,784 boys and 1,865 girls. 


From the foregoing figures it is evident that a very con- 
siderable section of the community availed itself of the 
educational machinery provided by the State, no less than 
70 children out of every hundred attending the public 
schools; while 10 out of every hundred received instruction 
from denominational schools, 6 from private schools, 5 out 
of every hundred children were educated at home, and 
about 8 out of every hundred were not being instructed at 
all. More boys than girls per hundred attended the public 
schools, and more girls than boys per hundred attended 
the private and denominational schools, received instruction 
at home, neglected to state the class of school attended, 
and did not receive any instruction at all. 
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The following table shows the schools attended by children 
of school age in the city and suburbs of Sydney :— 


Percentage of total number 


Children of school age. of children of school age. 


Class of school 





























attended, serena 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 

Public school ......... 23,020 | 21,428 | 44,448 | 69°95| 64°02) 66°96 
Private school ...... 2,917; 4,271)! 7,188 8°86 | 12°76| 10°83 
Denominational school..| 4,741 | 4,965} 9,706} 14°41) 14°83| 14°62 
Home instruction ..| 601! 989} 1,590} 1°83] 2°95] 2:39 
School not stated .. 224 253 477 0°68 0°76 0°72 
Not receiving instruction) 1,406 | 1,566 | 2,972 4°27 4°68 4°48 

OUI eeeees 32,909 | 33,472 | 66, 381 100-00 | 100-00 |100°00 





| 





Out of every hundred children of the school age living 
in the metropolitan area 67 attended the public schools, 15 
denominational, and 11 private schools, 2 were instructed 
at home, and 5 out of every hundred neglected to state 
the place where their education was received, or did not 
receive instruction at all. The girls did not avail them- 
selves of State-provided instruction to the same extent as 
did the boys, but they exceeded the boys per cent. in 
attendance at private and denominational schools, in home 


instruction, and also in neglecting attendance at school. 


The subjoined figures show the schools attended by 
children of school age in the extra- “metropolitan districts :— 


eee 


Percentage of total number 


Children of school age. of children of school age. 


Class of school 
































attended. 

Males. |Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 

Public school ...... 21,999 | 20,229 | 42,228; 73°66! 67:57 | 70°61 
Private school ...... 1,762; 2,431] 4,193 5°90 8°12) 7-01 
Denominational school..| 4,198 | 4,952; 9,150; 14°06| 16°54 | 15°30 
Home instruction .. 440 675} 1,115 1°47 2°26] 1°86 
School not stated ... 32 31 63 Q°ll 0°10; Ovll 
Notreceiving instruction) 1,435) 1,621 | 3,056 4°80 §°41/] 5°11 
Total .........,..| 29,866 | 29,939 | 59,805 | 100°00 | 100-00 | 100°00 


Out of every hundred children of the school age living in 
the extra-metropolitan urban districts, about 71 attended the 
public schools, or 4 per cent. more than in the metropolitan 
area, over 15 out of every hundred attended the denomi- 
national schools, and 7 the private schools, or 3 per cent. 
less than in the metropolitan area; whilst about 2 out of 
every hundred children of the school age were instructed 
at home, and 5 were not being educated at all. On the 
whole, the school attendance in the extra-metropolitan 
districts fell little below that of the metropolis itself. The 
girls, as in the city and suburbs of Sydney, show a lower 
percentage of attendance at the public schools than the 
boys, and a higher percentage of attendance at the denomi- 
national and private schools, and also a little higher 
percentage in the class of the non-instructed. 





THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 


The following table exhibits the educational condition of all children between 5 and 15 years of age belonging to 


the various religious denominations in the Colony :— 





Able to read and 
write. 


Denominations. 


Males. | Females. 





@harch of England ..........00.5.0.csccseen-eonsesees 45,736 | 45,342 
Free Church of England ............ccsesssesreeeeeees 11 10 
Protestant Episcopal Church of U.S., America) _... 3 
FROMMMEE CUNOLICE %. 0. ccccccccscccceassecceosreesevescsees 23,745 | 23,999 
Greek Church, Russian Church ..... .......ese0eee: Ape a 
Catholics (not otherwise defined) ..........:..+000 1 a 
Presbyterian Church of New South Wales ...... 9,387 | 9,209 
Presbyterian Church of Eastern Australia ...... 207 211 
Free Presbyterian Church .........scecsceseseecseses 15 20 
CENGN OL OUCIRUG | css. cccccccasvecccccoecws coves niss 5 22 
United Presbyterians” .......5.. ccc neces ec eeeenes 10 13 
WEBRIBVED DICCHOGIBEG 5,-5.2. c.ccscccoecee cacceeesesee 9,096 | 9,063 
PYEMIGIVS NICCNOGISES ......0.0.c.cccccccccccvccecseess 2,082 | 2,226 
United Methodist Free Church .............c.ee1e+ 88 96 
Methodist New Connexion .........csseeseesereeeeees 1 2 
RPMEME BECUUOGINUB (<0 5-sc.ecceccsccccces tensessceecesacens 121 138 
General Baptists, Baptist Union of N.S.W. 1,151 | 1,201 
Particular Baptists, Close Communist Baptists 59 47 
Seventh Day Baptists, Adventists..............606 9 13 
Independents, Congregationalists ..............5++. 2,371 | 2,417 
PUCODULOPIUINGN 366. - aee csc casecic site ce sess cece sme seNs 2 
Lutherans, German Evangelical................0600 257 220 
Lutherans, Norwegian Evangelical ............... 16 6 
Lutherans (not otherwise defined) .........ce..eee 43 57 
Bible OHristians ..,...c0rccscorsegectescceccecceerss ees 194 208 
Christians, Disciples of Christ, Church of Christ 220 219 
Christian Brethren, Plymouth Brethren ........ 100 119 
Christian Israelites, First-day Christians ......... 12 12 
Moravians, United Brethren .................-.0008 2 Ry 
New Church, New Jerusalem Church, Sweden- 

PEATE co cakc ie tites = icccsercseresecsecestsseicersns 33 35 
Catholic Apostolic Church, Irvingites ............ 37 31 
Society of Friends, Quakers ............s.seeeeeeees 18 19 
Unitarians, Unitarian Christians .................. 75 62 
Calvinists, Calvinistic Methodists, Welsh Church 4 3 
PGRRFAUIBT CHGTOH .. ccc ccc sscccccctcccosccvcccecereces 6 4 
CTT so concrete ca saee ci eescseeses sates; 70 53 
PUR NMRMPEY RAN 55 sins cco csecdccesccchiseecesheowerse>: 890 910 
GRR CEIBTION BOCES ©. 5. 5cicccccsesccsenceaqesecceegses 16 26 
Christians, unsectarian...... Pee ee Ce 36 28 
Protestants (not otherwise defined) ............... 254 234 
RITE 08 coo o cavesay os custetecrscessestccc ss: 488 516 
Mormons, Latter-day Saints .........sccccssesoevees 35 42 
SRURIUEIEIE hc cae Craces vn evtestroce cess scescsterecsi-cs oF 
RR ec cce cae cc sen cceraecsadese ris ccciee ees 3 4 
Confucians, Buddhists (Chinese)...............00008: 6 3 
MU  RREAIINIINS ices cccrccces tsi ies csavseecucsoas 1 soe 
Agnostics, infidels, etc. ...........ccssscessescsesseseees 24 iy 
MUIIIRIEE so ccs vc choca sce tictacgicsssoasecs cooseusses=s 200 170 
IERUMEINR cya sescisesncests + Nectseu ceeestiacesswseecscs: 23 26 
WME POGINGS cov ce eee cess cos cceecrercrcenccsetescecccs 4 1 
Endeiinite religions.............sccsessecssccsresessoveee. 15 10 
Beer MP DININAUION eco, cca casese sey eee cesecedesescess 181 177 
UR PSA occ ccc ese s cos vrcntetaecentesecsedoruseccws: 112 103 
Object to state religion................sesercesesevseses 660 580 
Nes Gtuved, or ill-defined ..5..5...-.se1sc.cecesecss ness 66 72 

Total, aged 5 and under 15............64 98,198 
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The total number of children of this period of life, viz., 266,195, differs slightly from the total number given in 
a preceding paragraph, which was 266,148. This arose from the fact that the religions were tabulated not in single ages 
but in groups of ages, and 47 children of ages not stated are included in the above total. 
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Several children who could read and write, or read only, 
in a foreign language, but not in English, are included in 
the foregoing table amongst those able to read and write, 
or to read only, as the case might be. The following 


figures summarise such instances :— 


Read and write ina 
foreign language, 


Read only in a 
foreign language, 
but not in English. 














Religions. but not in English. 
: TE ae a mens a 
Males. Females, Males. Females. 
Roman Catholics ncn. sn cconves NZ 5 1] 1 
Lutherans, German Evangelical... l 2 
JOWSs PLODIOWS iawicee es ieee anee ot oe 1 
Confucians, Buddhists (Chinese)... 1 
fb) FN Ree eS OTe 14 8 1 1 


The table showing the educational condition of all the 
children between 5 and 15 years of age belonging to the 
various religious denominations in the Colony calls for 
little examination, as little indeed is to be deduced from it. 
The Act makes education compulsory for all children of 
from 6 tou 13 years inclusive, provided that they do not 
hold certificates of proficiency, and the children of all 
denominations must necessarily come under its operation. 


PERSONS HOLDING UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

A certain number of persons were recorded as the holders 
of university degrees, and of diplomas issued by various 
societies of surgeons and physicians. The number is 
undoubtedly understated, and many of the entries are 
absolutely incorrect. The following statement exhibits 
the number of the holders of university degrees as stated 


on the Householders’ Schedules :— 











Degree. Males. Females. Total. 

MACHSIO‘E OL ATUB orc ooree seen sehiges 421 22 443 
PEGRUEIN OL; ALIB  ciorcrieaicesci cae asen cece 331 9 340 
WSRODGIONE OL UAW ic ccseeccssccccdarsssins cies AR Seine 25 
DOOCOIS Ol DAW cco ocean ee nee 4 [ear 27 
Doctors of Civil Law............cssccccesces | erry: 1 
Bachelors of Divinity ........ccccccssceees yA ris 2 
Doctors of Divinity ...... hu ee eens: |) SSS 11 
Bachelors of Science ..... .......cssseseeees 12 1 13 
Bachelors of Medicine .................066. 1S SEE cor 133 
Doctors of Medicine .............065 Bee cecs GZ ses 162 
Bachelors of Music .............cceceeeseees ARE ree Z 
Doctors of Philosophy (Ph.D.) ......... (i ne hore 7 
Bachelors of Engineering.................. 10 ce 10 
Masters of Engineering ................ ae ree 2 
MOGa ec necr corse ers cence 1,146 32 1,178 


Of the foregoing, 427 were holders of degrees granted 
by Australasian universities, and of these again 29 were 
Of the Sydney University, 176 males and 18 
females were returned as bachelors of arts; 123 males and 


females. 


5 females as masters of arts; 4 males as bachelors of law ; 
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7 males as doctors of law; 2 males and one female as 
bachelors of science ; 23 males as bachelors and 5 males as 
doctors of medicine ; and 4 males as bachelors of engineer- 
Of the Melbourne University 16 males and 1 female 
comprised the bachelors of arts; 10 males and 1 female 


ing. 


the masters of arts; 2 males the bachelors, and 2 other 
males the doctors of law; 1 male a bachelor of science ; 
and 15 males the bachelors and 2 males the doctors of 
medicine. The University of New Zealand was represented 
Each sex held 2 


The University 


by 6 persons, 3 males and 3 females. 
bachelor and 1 master of arts degrees. 
of Adelaide was represented by 3 males, viz., a master of 
arts, a bachelor of law, and a doctor of law. 


The English Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
and Durham were represented in New South Wales by 241 
holders of degrees, of whom all were males. They were 
respectively 124 bachelors of arts, 75 masters of arts, 
8 bachelors of law, 3 doctors of law, 1 bachelor of divinity, 
5 doctors of divinity, 1 bachelor of music, 1 bachelor of 
science, 9 bachelors of medicine, and 14 doctors of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities’ A. A. 


certificates of educational proficiency were also held by 6 


medicine. 


males. 


The Irish Universities represented were those of Trinity 
College, Dublin; Queen’s College, Belfast, ete., and the 
holders of degrees were 120, viz., 51 bachelors of arts, 
19 masters of arts, 2 bachelors of law, 3 doctors of law, 
1 doctor of civil law, 1 doctor of divinity, 10 bachelors of 
medicine, 25 doctors of medicine, 6 bachelors of engineer- 
ing, and 2 masters of engineering. 


The Scotch Universities represented were those of Edin- 
burgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, and the holders 
of degrees numbered 216, of which total 3 were bachelors 
of arts, 77 masters of arts, 1 a bachelor and 8 doctors 
of law, 1 a bachelor of divinity, 1 a doctor of divinity, 
2 bachelors of science, 66 bachelors of medicine, and 
56 doctors of medicine, while 1 was actually returned as a 
“Ph. D.” of Aberdeen University. 


The remaining holders of degrees so returned were 
representative of various American and European Universi- 
ties, several of the entries being of the most dubious 
character, indeed there can be but small doubt that some 
of them were self-conferred. 


About 250 persons returned themselves as holders of 
various medical and surgical diplomas, but as this informa- 
tion was neither asked for, nor properly collected, no 


further comment is required. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


(Mano, Je UC MOMS Old Isla, Ie HONE) a: 


LTHOUGH it is said in England that one of the 
most unsatisfactory subjects of inquiry is religion, 

it is probably not so in Australia, as all the denominations 
would appear to be anxious to gauge their numerical 
strength from census to census. Of course there are in 
every country some few who consider religion as being 
a matter altogether outside the sphere of practical life, 


and as having no concern for any but those immediately 


interested, while others resent any inquiry touching their » 


faith as an insult or an impertinence. In order to obtain 
the information desired, and yet offend the susceptibilities 
of no portion of the community, it was decided in the 
matter of inquiries touching the religious belief of the 
people to make the answering thereof optional on the part 
of the person from whom the information was sought to 
be gleaned. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, however, 
the results of the religious census are eminently interest- 
ing, and may be accepted as almost as fairly accurate as 
in the instance of other branches of inquiry. 


Of the 1,128,954 persons comprising the population 
44°75 per cent. were members of the Church of England 
and other protestant episcopalian churches, 25°53 per 
cent. were Roman Catholics, 9°73 per cent. were Presby- 
terians, 7°79 per cent. were Wesleyan Methodists, 8:14 per 
cent. belonged to various other protestant bodies, 0°97 per 
cent. were Buddhists, Confucians, Mahometans, etc. ; 0°49 
per cent. were Jews; 1°33 per cent. belonged to various 
unspecified forms of religion and negation of religion ; 
0:02 per cent. were members of the Greek Church, and 1:25 
per cent. did not specify, or declined to state, their belief 
or disbelief. 








The most important constituent religions of the people 
are given in the following table :— 





CHRISTIANS. 
Protestants. 
Males. Femaies,. Total. 
Churehvor tanglandec- ce vcsccs cece 269,658 233,417 503,075 
Prespy terians: s...ce.ccarccesercr esses 59,442 49,948 109,390 
Wesleyan Methodists.................. 44,713 42.803 87,516 
Independents .......cccceceeeeveeeee oes 12,108 12,004 24,112 
Primitive Methodists .................5 10,448 9,904 20, 352 
IDR TILISES ree na rccsc cress eeecece reese. 6,685 6,427 13,112 
ALVA GION MATING co sen cet ewe uacuse tess 5,264 5,051 10,315 
Lutherans, German Evangelical, etc. 5,940 2,010 7,950 
Protestants not otherwise defined.. 2,347 1,440 3,787 
Denominations not otherwise speci- 
fied: in fhis table=..:..<s.0...2.. 1,322 1,126 2,448 
BiblesChristians) osc.) s.seecceeccetteces L273 1,063 2,336 
Church of Christ, etc. ............... 1,002 1,040 2,042 
Unitarians, Unitarian Christians... 885 444 1,329 
Methodists not otherwise specified 
in Chis:ta ble! <:.c.- ccc eee ences 680 559 1,239 
Christian Brethren, Plymouth 
Brethren. Gt0;ccccscsosccecaee 477 559 1,036 
United Methodist Free Church ... 516 489 1,005 
Total, Protestants...... 422,760 368,284 791,044 
Catholics. 
Males. Females. Total. 
Roman Catholicdinc ss caccccscceete ss 149,371 137,524 286,895 
Greek’ @atholics —.cnccccscccsscsseeeeces 242 1] 25% 
Catholics, not otherwise defined ... 13 3 16 
Total Catholics......... 149,626 137,538 287,164 
Unsectarian Christians ........... 174 128 302 
Total Christians ...... 572,560 505,950 1,078,510 





Non-CHRISTIANS, 


Non-Christian Religions. 
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whole of the inhabitants of the Colony, and they comprised 


the following items :— 


























Males. Females. Total. 
Buddhists, Theosophists, etc. ..... 9,310 87 9,397 Denomination. Males, Females. Total. 
Jews—Reformed Hebrews, etc. 3,038 2,446 5,484 Church of England, Epis- 
Mahomnetans ......ccccccccocccccececececce 524. 4 528 copalian, Anglican ........ 269,601 233,366 502,967 
Followers of Confucius ............... 622 10 632 | Free Church of England ...... 41 35 6 
Spiritualists ........ eR re 147 140 287 | Protestant Episcopal Church 
PAGANS Veco cenacosesen tssteoree sceneries 242 eee 242 Of U.S.AL veeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeees 9 10 9 
Chinese and Japanese creeds not Church of Ireland ............... 4 4 8 
otherwise distinguished ......... 19) ae 122 | Episcopal Church of Scotland 2 1 3 
DOSS acces toe vas ererneee eacteers: ' 87 13 100 | English Catholics ............... 1 1 2 
Brahmins, Parsees, etc. ........... «++ 58 12 70 Se 
Mormons) ores eee eee 14 10 24 Otaliaccccust reek eecces 269,658 233,417 503,075 
THGIStE crane cites men cium es 17 1 18 
The following figures show the number of members of 
naw be / 9 "9 / ° . * 
BS al Goa ae ae 2,723 16,904 | the Church of England according to dioceses, but it must 
Patt hcinta Lee 8 1 g | be remembered that no comparison can be instituted 
_~-— | between these figures and those given by the Church of 
Indefinite religions ...........+s000 189 63 252 | Rome, as the boundaries of the respective dioceses of the 
two churches are different. 
Sceptics. Total Church of England 
Males. Females. Total. Population. Adherents, 
Mroeethinkersccce cs coaeeceec ese ece trees 4,444 1,020 5,464 Diocese of Bathurst...........seceeesees 133,636 59,807 
PA QNOBUCB ore ore corres cccesenaeaneeclakes 294 53 347 ap Goulburtes. score eres ee ce 128,203 54,567 
Atheists ......... Monaaicsieutacenenaerese cures 224 69 293 < Grafton and Armidale .. 137,185 59,615 
Other Hcepuics wiviessescccsutareg sane 68 16 84 a Newcastle 2.02: .c-c65..ccre- 134,337 59,920 
Pe Riverina. c. nce eeene es 72,802 27,567 
Total, Sceptics......... 5,030 1,158 6,188 - BMGNOY cnc. cwee ec ccscc ose: 512,087 239,518 
Object, etc. otal escnse ccc seces: 1,118,250 500,994 
Males. Females. Total. cs 
Abject to state religion ...........-.-- 7,655 3,582 ~—«211,287 “prs Howe Island ..........rssersees. . aut oe 
No denomination .........csccssssssseees 3,816 1,111 4,927 so Ss Ra age i ; : 
INO IPOUQION: orcs socsscsen Weveeeereae scene 2,478 658 3,136 2 
Not stated or ill-defined............... 2,086 705 2,791 Grand total ...... ers a J, 128,086 BA2, 288 
Total, Object, ete. ... 16,035 6,056 22.091 The population in dioceses is not available from the 1881 
Census, the fire at the Garden Palace, in September, 1882, 
having destroyed the records before the work of tabulation 
- PRCAPITULATION: was completed. However, for purposes of comparison the 
“tstians. . : Ee 
a Males. Females, Total, | information for 1871 is given below. It will be seen that 
Protestantai secre eceeieces 422,760 368,284 791,044 | in 1871 there were only fiye dioceses; that of Riverina was 
Peepaicn Se at ee aa aia formed in 1884 by cutting off portions of the dioceses of 
nsectarian Christians ............... 2 
Goulburn and Bathurst. 
nae Total Church of 
Total, Christians...... 572,560 505,950 1,078,510 Population. England. 
Non-Christi PioGene OF Babuursy: ...ccce<cscecsses eee 74,163 33,266 
Can a Se Cae pio) Gonlburne sco 94,909 39,659 
Non-Christian and indefinite re- Ae Grafton and Armidale ... 55,001 25,488 
HOIOUIN focsnsecccavecsecesceeckec sess ck 14,378 2,787 17,165 a Newcastle .....c.ccceseseees 76,979 35,515 
Sceptics Cece ereceerececcccce vececereccocese 5,030 ie 158 6, 188 a Sydney RR veterans ee anon cen ate 202, 929 95, 315 
** Object,” not stated, etc............. 16,08 6,056 22,091 
ar ee Ota lansrscaiauseeesease: 503,981 229, 243 
LOUIS cccncieceececeniecs 608,003 515,951 1,123,954 


In considering the foregoing figures, it is necessary to 
remember that all census statistics relating to the Church 
of England are more or less inaccurate. It is the dominant 
church socially, and many persons whose religious convic- 
tions were of the vaguest, simply returned themselves as 


Of the entire population no less than 502,967 were 
members of the Church of England. The actual number 
of members recorded of all branches of the protestant 
episcopal church was 503,075, or 44°8 per cent. of the 
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members of the Church of England, as the best possible 
entry out of a wide selection. Moreover, in cases where 
the schedules were filled up by the householder, or other 
responsible person acting for absentees, the natural hesita- 
tion to record a person as being of no denomination, or of a 
denomination not known, has, in not a few instances, been 
compromised for by the very general entry of “ Church 
of England.” 
returns furnished by, or on behalf of, the other large 
religious bodies, and may be set down to the personal bias 


This observation applies, however, to the 


of the person filling up the schedules. 


The Presbyterians, the next in numerical order of 
Protestant bodies, numbered 109,390, and formed 9°73 per 


cent. of the population of the Colony. The various 


denominations described as Presbyterian were as follow:— 


Denomination. Males. Females. Total. 


Presbyterian Church of New 











MUG VY RIOR nitscccs se ccce oc cree 57,855 48,609 106,464 

Presbyterian Church of Eastern 
PETBUARLID oo ie cco cbhiiscctssoocsss 1,092 1,062 2,154 
Church of Scotland ........5......... 216 120 336 
Free Presbyterian Church......... 215 99 314 
United Presbyterian Church...... 63 58 121 
OCEVERATUE oii jE sade 1 
LOUM cee de-cnaswnncessy 59,442 49,948 109,390 


The Wesleyan Methodists numbered 87,516 persons, and 
formed 7°79 per cent. of the total population; the whole 
of the various Methodist denominations in the Colony 
comprised 110,112 persons, and formed 9°8 per cent. of 
the total population. They were as follow :— 








Denomination. Males. Females. Total. 
Wesleyan, Wesleyan Methodist 44,713 42,803 87,516 
Primitive Methodist ...........,... 10,448 9,904 20,352 
United Methodist Free Church... 516 489 1,005 
Methodist, not otherwise defined 360 242 602 
SEY IMOUROUIBG.. 50.5 shcccesccvcecesees 288 296 584 
Methodist, New Connection ...... 14 5 19 
Protestant Methodist ........... 3 10 13 
Independent Methodist ............ 5 4 9 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 

the United States ............00 : eS 8 
OR LUE HAS OORT RAGS Oa SCE OO OCEER Se 2 
French Evangelistic Methodisf... —....... ] 1 
Bree Cnuren Of LOUBE...c<cs.sevese0) |) oc cess 1 1 

SLOUALES roe cccetnaccceeet 56,357 53,755 110,112 


The Independents numbered 24,112 persons, and formed 
only 2°14 per cent. of the total population. Those returned 
as Congregationalists and Independents numbered 24,089, 
and comprised 12,090 males and 11,999 females ; there were 
also, besides these, 23 persons recorded as Nonconformists, 
of whom 18 were males and 5 were females. 
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The Baptists, who come next in numerical order among 
the members of the Protestant persuasions numbered 
13,112 persons, and formed 1°17 per cent. of the total 
population. The various denominations described as 


Baptist are given in the subjoined table :— 











Denomination. Males. Females. Total. 

General Baptist, Baptist Union 
of New South Wales............ 6,282 6,039 12,321 

Particular, Close Communion 
IDADUIBUS ecceceteseceecurseesusecats 347 337 684 
Seventh-day Baptists, Adventists 43 40 83 
Welsh Baptists........ Testor cesceeas 9 8 17 
LONNONIGOS sec seencccec cee saseseetens 2 2 4 
COLO EANUISU Tres ceees ones ac ses Dore 1 1 
(Gam ppelliters. at.sc.casaccnecases BPP seen ] 
Hard-shell Baptist ..... ............ | ne 1 
OU swiccecse ccc: 6,685 6,427 13,112 


The Salvation Army numbered 10,315 persons, com- 
prising 5,264 males and 5,051 females, and formed nearly 
1 per cent. of the total population. This body was non- 


existent at the taking of the preceding census. 


Tn addition to Lutherans not otherwise defined, there were 
in the Colony members of two churches thus designated, viz., 
the German Evangelical, and the Norwegian Evangelical, 
besides one member belonging to the Danish Lutheran 
Church. They numbered altogether 7,950 persons, and 
formed only 0°71 per cent. of the entire population. 


The following table exhibits the number of males and 
females belonging to each branch of the Lutheran 
Church :— 











Denomination. Males. Females. Total. 

German Evangelical ............... 3,377 1,526 4,903 
Lutheran (not otherwise defined) 1,206 406 1,612 
Norwegian Evangelical ............ 1,356 78 1,434 
WANIGN CHULCH oo aressesecele eee tees ; 1 
WOUR ees veseetcesecnstase vets 5,940 2,010 7,950 


Amongst the 2,042 persons, comprising 1,002 males and 
1,040 females, classed as being “Christians,” ‘ Disciples 
of Christ,’ and members of the “ Church of Christ,’’ were 
included 2 males and 2 females returned as “ Followers of 
Christ,” and 5 females returned as members of the 
“ Christian Society.” 


Besides the members of the different denominations 
enumerated on page 213, viz., Bible Christian, Church of 
Christ, Unitarian, the Christian and Plymouth Brethren, 
and protestants not otherwise defined, there were a number 
of people belonging to different protestant sects less widely 
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known. Of such the most important are given in the 


subjoined statement :— 











Denomination, Males. Females. Total. 
Christadelphians .............. ...00s 273 275 548 
New Church, New Jerusalem 

Church, Swedenborgians ...... 194 176 370 
Catholic Apostolic Church 
LEVI GIGON feces ee one eee eees 175 170 345 
Latter Day Saints (not Mormons) 148 159 307 
Society of Friends, Quakers...... 159 88 247 
Christian Israelites, First Day 
Christians o:...0..c-c.-coreeereoe i 76 153 
WrelsheChuarchi.ccetccuccscecee 38 24 62 
Churohol). God ect ce eee A 33 60 
Calwinistatinccn.corr acon ccc iene oes 25 13 38 
Calvinistic Methodistss.............. 20 12 32 
Australian Church ..............0:. 15 LZ Pa | 
Christian Socialists ............0. ane 23 4 2 
CitysMisaion rcv. cs ene 6 19 25 
Peculiar People: yo .cuns.sercr ne cener 9 15 24 
Swiss Reformed Church............ 20 3 23 
Bree Church cciccscaccee eee eee 13 10 23 
PDISSONUOIS oct cs acca c eee nee cee 16 5 21 
Moravians, United Brethren...... 12 4 16 
Univerealists acc. c sce nec oe 13 2 15 
Chinese Mission  ........-..cceceeeees i Seaeee 14 
Evangelical Church.................. 5 8 13 
Christian Army ccs ne 9 2 1] 
LOUGLE ccrcccsce ocean ceaeee 1,291 1,110 2,401 


In the foregoing statement 21 persons, viz., 16 males 
and 5 females, are described as dissenters. So far as can 
be ascertained, the term, which has no definite meaning in 
New South Wales, 


and mistresses to show that their servants were not of the 


was applied in most cases by masters 


same religious body as themselves. 


Besides the 2,401 persons enumerated above, and 3,787 
(viz., 2,437 males and 1,440 females) recorded as being 
simply ‘ Protestants,’ there were 47 protestants who 
represented sects of foreign origin or obscure doctrive. 


These are exhibited in the subjoined table :— 











Denomination. Males. Females. Total. 
Evangelical Union .................. 5). onose 5 
Church of the Living God ......... 3 2 5 
ayeChurcnie.cccscscecen tecsss cece 2 2 4 
MANCOLS cso cece een ecru cecaes 3 1 4 
Bloe Ribbons ArMy.2.c. <5. con weno cue asset + 4 
Christian Association ............... 2 2 4 
Keformed Church of Germany ... 2 ] 3 
French Protestants ............ ..... Z 1 3 
Reformed Church..... . .......ee08. DO OC Zz 
MONaratiste ccc nscee ease ] ] 2 

Glaanitene. cores cece Dene 2 
Dutch Reformed Church sco | eee 1 
A FIMTIOM ere ecco coon eee eee 1 1 
Independent, unconnected......... | a ehctace ] 
SPAKE oo .c eeeoeee | ee | 
VA CAVIV (VO RRR aR REED eEnCn | ea 1 
ANDINOMIAN sence ce seeks coe eee ones Lt ee 1 
Christian Pythagorean.............. | WO esene ns ] 
IMOTYIBONION coc cetera es 1 ] 
COPMelite | ckkcsccrer ocr ne senetnenke | eee ae ] 

LOCAL Sao eee oceans 31 16 47 


All the Protestants so recorded numbered 422,760 males 
and 368,284 females, or a total of 791,044 persons, and 
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formed 70°38 per cent. of the whole population. These 
figures are exclusive of unsectarian Christians, who have 


been separately considered. 


The Catholics numbered 287,164 persons, and formed 
25°55 per cent. of the total population ; but from these 
must be deducted 242 males and 11 females, or a total of 
253 persons, who were members of the Greek Orthodox 
Church. On the other hand 13 males and 3 females, or a 
total of 16 persons, returned simply ‘as “ Catholics,” 


be accepted as members of the Roman Catholic Church, 


may 


albeit amongst Episcopalians 1 male and 1 female are 
included who returned themselves as “ English Catholics.” 
The religious census shows that one person out of every 
4in New South Wales was a Roman Catholic. 


The unsectarian Christians numbered only 302 persons, 
of whom 174 were males and 128 were females, and their 
designations covered almost every phase of faith; ‘ Broad 
Churchman” be an episcopalian, 
‘“‘ Evangelist” might represent an offshoot of the Plymouth 
Brethren, ‘‘ Christian Spiritualist” is a term wide enough 
to cover all the Christian creeds, ‘“‘ Conditional Immortality” 
is almost Buddhistic or theosophical in its outlook on the 
‘“ Believer in God” sounds convertible with 


might, for instance, 


future, a 
deist, a ‘Seeker of Truth” 
mental attitude, whilst a ‘True Believer” 
pressed for himself the religious conviction of every person 


was one of, perhaps, agnostic 
probably ex- 


who had any religious conviction to express. 


The figures given below exhibit all the unsectarian 
Christians as far as it has been possible to classify them. 











Designation. Males. Females. Total 
Christians, unsectarian ......... 108 85 193 
Believers in Christ ............... 10 9 19 
Members of the Body of Christ 5 (| 12 
Mvangelistsiy. cise sac ccenees 9 2 11 
eHaleneine © Nrish acre noses ccc 9 2 11 
BIN CBee ease eee eee tear 5 3 8 
Believers in the Lord............ 4 3 7 
Christ’s Religion ................5. 2 5 7 
‘** Jesus only” —Ephesians II, 8 3 3 6 
‘¢ Nurtured in the admonition 

Of thewWjordia- ee eee 1 3 4 
So@hildrencOr God... screens 1 2 3 
‘*¢ Conditional Immortality ” 2 2 
Believers in God .............0008: ) Fear Z 
True BEllevers source: OS ee 2 
‘‘Free Bible-study” ............ 1 1 2 
i ORVEOIDY ALTACE co cmasicsias ces 1 ] 2 
Rational Christian ............... | eres 1 
Christian Saint. sconce conte eee 1 1 
Broad Churchman ........... ... | See 1 
Christian Spiritualist ........... | eer ] 
STUDIO MOLL QIOR  Wetcr cence carn: | erry 1 
‘* Gospel Temperance” ......... Essence ] 
WCLIPGUTALING «cer sneiseea tree ee tess 1 
Believer in the Bible ............ | Rene 1 
Seeker of “Truth: 3 .2..2.6055-5.2-0% | ces | 
‘* Gathered unto Me’”’............ } ene 1 
€CMeClasiASbes Vil > scuccecorecccce | acosniees 1 1 

Otello: eetce sas 174 128 302 
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THE RELIGIONS OF DHE PEOPREE. 


The verse given in the above table, viz., the eighth of 
the second chapter of St. Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians 
reads thus: ‘“‘ For by grace are ye saved through faith; 
and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” The 
sixth chapter of Ecclesiastes, likewise recorded as synony- 
mous with some form of personal belief, deals with the 
vanity of most things human, and expresses probably a 
scriptural pessimism to be the religious doctrine of the 
female so recording her faith. 


Adding the unsectarian Christians to the Protestants, and 
to the Roman and other Catholics, already dealt with, the 
total number of Christians is seen to have been 1,078,510 
persons, of whom 572,560 were males, and 505,950 were 
females, and these together formed 95°96 per cent. of the 
entire population. 


Of the non-Christians, 16,904 persons, or 14,181 males 
and 2,723 females, were recorded as professing definite 
forms of belief of a Buddhistic, monotheistic, and theo- 
sophie character, as well as some other types of eastern 
philosophy. The greater number of these were, of course, 
Chinese Buddhists, who numbered no less than 9,258, and 
Jews, who numbered 5,476. There were also 632 followers 
of Confucius, 528 Mahometans, 287 Spiritualists, 242 
persons described simply as “ Pagans,” and 100 deists. 
The following statement enumerates each of these different 
non-Christian sects, exhibiting the number of males and 
females subscribing to them :— 








Designation. Males. | Females. Total. 
POUUOLCUSBUG cscs cces csc sok access 9,287 69 9,356 
Jews, Hebrews...........s0e0e0 3,034 2,442 5,476 
OORINGIBNE: crcccenceeiscccseee: 622 10 632 
PERBOMOCANE 5.05 0s0cicccceesceee: 524 4 528 
Gpiritualiste......-rcc ccc: 147 140 287 
Pagans OE Corrie 242 re 242 
Dr EP er rrr 87 13 100 
‘* Chinese Church ”’,........... SSO aeecess 88 
SP ESSMMOOR.  Uccecciscct coissnscees 34 9 43 
FONE TLOUSG ~ eccecscseesceren 5) Ee coe 31 
RARMRCDUISUE 50.5. ccoives ose 15 13 28 
MRMPRISTIM 55 coe irc osc cerns tae es 14 10 24 
pT ee eee ee eer iby 1 18 
MOPRIRSOIDR 225650 ocr erect Ore 9 3 12 
Sun-worshippers ...... .....006 VA etic 12 
Neo-Buddhists .............c000: 4 4 8 
Jewish Israelites ............... 3 4 7 

-Esoteric Buddhists ............ 4 i 5 
‘* Japanese Church” ......... By anyone 3 
|g, ee er ree Seca Z 
AOPOOBUTION. Aickecccocs cavece ccs | Fre 1 
Reformed Hebrew ............ | re 1 

MOual eerconescecoens 14,181 DA 4s} 16,904 


As already pointed out, 8 persons, comprising 7 males 
and 1 female, professed to be pantheists, and 1 male, calling 
himself a “ Pantheistic Presbyterian,” is included in the table 
given below, which accounts for 253 persons, comprising 
190 males and 63 females, who gave such vague and 
indefinite names of their religious beliefs, or the negation 


2 (e) 
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thereof, that they rendered themselves so difficult of classi- 
fication as to necessitate their being placed in a special 
column. The following list summarises the professors of 
the indefinite faiths :-— 








Designation. Males Females. Total. 
OCUIATISUS cc... cccceccuteonse earrr 111 50 161 
Humanitarians ..........0008 oes 14 Z 16 
Rationalists ....0.0.00.02 ence ess 1 ts ree 15 
Cosmopolitans ..............0006 LOD ress: 10 
ree Ontion i acces csssees 4 2 6 
Calathumpians’.s<5..:.0506.000 50 ca) tour + 
Tolerationists: <...ssccssecs ones 2 2 4 
Exclusive Brethren ............ 2 1 3 
IPositivisteo-o-cccc eon cnes cues +S Pe earrC 3 
s) Unprejugiced: cose sedes sees Se arce 3 
SSINON-SOCUALIAIN 2 cern eecn ence estes 3 3 

=H CONOCIRSUR ccc ceccecuscececcses ) SISO 2 
SSO NGULT Als cece erco cee eee oan arene uae 2 2 
dd 11: «| emery Pe OCECeCOr 1 1 2 
Open; Brethren7.cc-.cs.26 6.0 ee ccconne 1 
SEDO GOON sccsnnerterosecuess irccace: ] 
‘¢ National Religion ”’ ......... eat 1 
SUTUXPOTICNCS | ncacececeesnccs cs: LI riesccce 1 
SS MOOK OM cnc caccseseestetecen eens | eee 1 
Bellamyitemecocccssce cccccersn Leet cece 1 
Believer in Facts ..... ..... .. : | neer yy 1 
Radicalicccecccccccsececeesaes: | meer 1 
Moralist..... DEN neers veers aes | err , 1 
Philosopher aiec. ccc screenees Mee aad 1 
HROLOTMOL ac cocncceeccceneee. | EEO 1 
INTnTIg Gossett eo renee | CRCSCoee 1 
HVOlutionist:.ccccccscne cence | (mena 1 
‘< Brotherhood of Man”’,..... | re eee 1 
Non-Intrusionist ...... .....00. | er re l 
CSUN GGISU: jes cscteeeccean ean ees 1 eeancc 1 
Admirer of Nature............ | EC On 1 
PGssi Mists cece icce cece es LS ercctice: l 
Pantheistic Presbyterian ona ] 

Totaleencscceet sees 190 63 253 


Amongst the sceptics were included 53 socialists, who 
might, perhaps, just as logically, have been classified with 
the “indefinite religions.” The following figures exhibit 


the males and females classified as sceptics :— 











Designation. Males. Females. Total. 
Mreethinkers :.....0--2.c ssn ee eee 4,444 1,020 5,464 
IN SROBUICE Geccccsance icone ce: 294. 5e 347 
AENCISUtS: cece tec cee ees 224 69 293 
SOCIMLISUR sac oc ceccs cuss cee nee 38 15 53 
Enfidelsiccceccescesccets coe soecs 1 |: Sener enee 13 
Ma terinlists:c..<.oceccese seen 8 1 9 
SCODUICS er esice sen ccis en esenontens Greece: 5 
Materialistic Atheist ......... | err i 
Fatalist:<...... ore | CES rrr 1 
Hiclectionescarckcctsvecseccocsnns | Perec l 
SSOMGMICAL es cae a neseecereseesen 1 essence l 

OUR ec areucecir en roses 5,030 1,158 6,188 


Among those who returned themselves as having “no 
religion,” one entry by a male attests to the writer being 
no Christian.” 


One of the most interesting features of the religious 
census is the terminology of the different sects. Among 
the designations presumably symbolising more or less 
perfectly the creeds of the people are to be found such 
verbal eccentricities as ‘ Hard-shell Baptist,” ‘“ First-day 
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Christian,” “New Jerusalem,” “Latter Day Saints ”— 
who must by no means be confounded with Mormons— 
*Chureh of the Living God,” “Shaker,” ‘“ Ranter,” 
“ Peculiar People,” “ Gospel Temperance,” ‘‘ Conditional 
Immortality,” etc., and a reference to the preceding tables 
will show many more equally curious. The total number 
of religions enumerated was 191, besides many others 
recorded, but not in good faith, by persons desirous of 


having a joke at the expense of the census collectors. 


RELIGIONS 1861 TO 1891. 


In 1861 the population of the Colony numbered 350,860 
persons of whom 233,606 were Protestants, 99,193 Roman 
Catholics, 1,759 Jews, 12,909 Buddhists, Confucians, 
Mahometans, etc., and 3,393 either members of other per- 
suasions than those specified, or those whose creeds were 
ill-defined. The increase for thirty years shows a gain of 
557,740 for the Protestants, 187,971 for the Roman and 
other Catholies, 3,725 for the Jews, and 11,589 for other 
persuasions, whilst the Buddhists, Confucians, Mahometans, 
etc., show a decrease of 1,959, due mainly to the falling off 
in the number of Chinese resident in the Colony. In 
considering these figures it is necessary to take into 
account the fact that in 1861 the 3,393 persons tabulated 
as belonging to ‘‘other persuasions,” included also the 
unspecified ; hence the comparison is far from satisfactory. 


The following table shows the number of the principal 
sects at each census since the year 1861 :— 
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The increases and decreases for the 


periods under review were as follow :-— 


Denomination. 
Protestants— 
Churchor Mngiand es iccccc eres ceee 
Presbyterians 
Wesleyan Methodists ............ mes 
OLHGr: MGtnOUISUB cr cccss octet ase 
Congregationalists 


eee eee eee es eee eaerneee 


IBA DUISUB mene ncacrncacece tc ecniecensn sees :) 
PiU RHGSPABS  ieciisaactiiss teh ersscceyieseons | 


WNItAVIANBiee acs ceca eee eas 
BalvationeATrMy, weocecr cscs neces 
Other Protestants.:........c0c0ccceccsces 


Total increase of Protestants... 


Catholics— 
oman: Catho1ces 7 ncctette 
Greek Catholics 


Total increase of Catholics...... 


Others— 
Jews: HebrewSsccccccsscescscsceccaecessn 
Buddhists, Confucians, Mahome- 
SANK OUC ec crsccscctactvneecen cs 


Other persuasions 
Unspecified and ill-defined 


Peewee eee ee,eeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


Total increase of others..... TT; 


Total increase of population .., 


1861-71. 


69,285 
14,430 


105,786 


48,434 


eeeeeeere 




















three decennial 
1871-81. 1881-91. 
113,116 160,621 
23.423 36,845 
20,774 30,467 
4.012 15,293 
5,075 9,784 
(3.156 5,805 
4,836 3,114 
5 9] 501 
ree 10,315 
2.749 2,089 
177,120 274,834 
59,979 79,305 
ee 253 
59,979 79,558 
871 2,218 
1,890 ~—«-1,605 
124 13,940 
7,751 331 
10,388 18,094 
247,487 372,486 


153,121 
























































Denomination. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 
Protestants— 
Church of England .... 159,958 229,243 342,359 502,980 
Presbyterians ......... 34,692 49,122 72,545 109,390 
Wesleyan Methodists 93 682 ( 36,275 57,049 87,516 
Other Methodists...... Sob dt Ol 20k 7,303 22,596 
Congregationalists ... 5,411 9,253 14,328 24,112 
Baptists ..... Se reieee cues / 4,151 7,307 13,112 
Lutherans ............... | f ae 4,836 7,950 
Unitarians..............; t 9,863 +4 849 828 1,329 
Neivation Army ......{ = = = || iietbctis, ao tp eta 10,315 
Other Protestants .../) \ 7,208 9,957 12,046 
Total Protestants 233,606 339,392 516,512 791,346 
Catholics— 
Roman Catholics ...... 99,193 147,627 207,606 286,911 
Greek: Gatnolice ccc re ook coe a eeeteeate 253 
Total Catholics... 99,193 147,627 207,606 287,164 
Others— 
Jews, Hebrews......... 1,759 2,395 3,266 5,484 
Buddhists, Confucians 
Mahometans, etc. 12,909 7,455 9,345 10,950 
Other persuasions...... 1,166 1,042 14,982 
Unspecified and i: | 3,393 
defined ........603. 5,946 13,697 14,028 
Total others ...... 18,061 16,962 27,350 45,444 
Total population 350,860 503,981 751,468 1,123,954 


The three largest denominations, viz., the Church of 
England, the Presbyterian, and the Roman Catholic, are 
proportionately less than they were thirty years ago. In 
the case of the first and second of these religious bodies 
the change has been slight, but the Roman Catholics now 
form 25°53 per cent. of the total population as compared 
with 28°27 per cent. in 1861. 


The following table shows the religious constitution of 
the population at each census, and also gives the increase or 
decrease per cent. for each intervening decennial period :— 


— 


i 
| Increase per cent. 
| 




































































Denomination. 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. Seaman 
1861-71.| 1871-81.| 1881-91. 
z _ | 
Protestants. 
Church of England ..} 45°59 | 45°49 | 45°56 | 44°75 43°31 49°34 46°92 
Presbyterians ...... 9°89 9°75 9°65 9°73 41°59 47°68 50°79 
Wesleyan Methodists. } 6°75 { 7°20 7°59 7°79 i} 67°07 57 27 53°40 
Other Methodists .... : 0°65 | 0-97] 2°01 || ‘1. 121°91| 209°41 
Congregationalists .. 1°54 1°83 1°91 2°14 | 71°00 54°85 68°29 
IBGRINOS coe crs otniciais ec \ 0°82 0°97 1°17 |) 76°03) 79°44 
Lutherans .......... [ er 0°64 0°71 || | reves 64 39 
Unitarians .......... > 281 14 017 0°11 0-12 || } 23°78) —2°47| 60°51 
Salvation Army pall Sone ine 0°92 |) | sans ares 
Other Protestants . 1°43 1°33 1°07 | \. 88-14 20°98 
Total Protestants..| 66°58 | 67°34 | 68°73} 70°41 | 45°28) 62°19) 53°21 
Catholics. y | 
Roman Catholics ....| 28°27 29°29 | 27°63 | 25°53 48°83} 40°63) 38:20 
Greek Church ...... Revare cient aire 0°02 | ae ents ete 
Total Catholics....| 28°27 | 29°29 | 27°63] 25°55 || 48°83) 40°63| 38:32 
Others. 
Jews, Hebrews ...... 0°50 0°48 0°44 0°49 3616} 36°37 67°9 
Buddhists,Confucians 
ale Mahometans .. 3°68 1°48 1°24 0°97 || —42°25 25°35 at Aa 
ie ty fae me oe ag 0-23] O14] 1°33 { --10°63) 1,337°81 
Unspecified and. ill- ; 0°97 ; “6 109°61) 5 ya9-a8| ” 9-46 
Gefined ::55...30266. 118 1°82 1°25 j { 180°36 Me 
Total others .... 5°15 3°37 3°64 4-04 || — 6°08 61°24 66°16 
Total population.| 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 | 100-00 43°64, 49°11 49°57 








THE RELIGIONS 


The increase in the population for the three decades 
under review was respectively 43°64, 49°11, and 49°57 per 
cent. respectively. For the first decade the increase in the 
number of adherents of the Church of England fell 0°33 
per cent. below the increase of the total population ; for 
the second decade the increase of the Church of England 
was 0°23 per cent. higher than the increase per cent. of 
the total population, while for the last.decade the increase 
of the Church of England fell as much as 2°65 per cent, 
below the increase of the total population. The Roman 
Catholic increase was 5:19 per cent. higher than that of 
the total population for the first ten years, but it fell 8°48 
and 11:37 per cent. respectively for the last two decades. 
As already pointed out, the withdrawal of numbers of 
Chinese from the population has occasioned a great decrease, 


viz., 42°25 per cent., in the adherents of tlie Buddhistic 


QF THE PEOPLE. 
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and Confucian faiths for the decade ending with 1871. In 
1871-81 the believers in various religions classed as “ other 
persuasions” suffered a decrease of 10°63 per cent.; in 
1881-91 this class had increased by 1,337°81 per cent. 


The education and conjugal condition as affected by 
religion haye already been dealt with in the chapters 
devoted to these subjects, and do not here call for special 
mention. As religion is very slightly influenced by locality, 
a detailed statement of the distribution of the various sects 
in counties would be of little value. Of course, the 
adherents of the minor and obscure denominations are to 
be found mainly in the towns, the majority of the country 
people belonging to one or other of the numerically strong 
persuasions, such as the Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic, the Presbyterian, the Wesleyan Methodist, ete. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY OF THE PEOPLE. 


N accordance with the decision of the Conference of 
Statisticians at Hobart, an inquiry was inserted in 

the census schedule with the intention of eliciting infor- 
mation as to the number of persons suffering from sick- 
ness or infirmity. It was not expected that the inquiry 
would on all points be successful, it being recognised that 
the term “ sickness” was in itself rather vague and ill- 


defined. For instance, in a medical sense the word “ sick-: 


ness’ may be used to denote only that pathological con- 
dition which necessitates the administration of medicine, 
or the attendance and services of a medical practitioner, 
yet in its ordinary acceptation it might be employed to 
express inability to follow one’s usual occupation in life, 
from whatsoever cause arising. Thus, while a sore thumb 
might be regarded as a case of sickness by a compositor 
or a bricklayer, it would not be so considered by his 
foreman or by his employer. Therefore it is reasonable 
to suppose that the inquiry was understood to signify some 
form of physical inability to follow one’s ordinary calling ; 
although in the case of those having no occupation bed- 
fast sickness would be understood. Judging from the 
information gathered from other sources, it is believed that 
the particulars obtained at the Census were substantially 
accurate, except, perhaps, in regard to epilepsy and idiocy. 
In cases of persons suffering from the form of neurosis 
first mentioned, as with those also who were mentally un- 
developed, it is quite possible that there was some reluc- 
tance on the part of those filling up the schedules, especially 
in cases where the persons concerned were their own off- 
spring, to record either infirmity, except when its presence 
was too plain to be overlooked. 


Assuming the results of the Census of 1891 to be indi- 
cative of the general condition of the population of the 
Colony, and excluding the Aborigines, it would appear that 
something like about 2 per cent. of the people constantly 
suffer from some form of infirmity, arising either from 
disease or from disablement of a more or less permanent 


character. The following table shows the number and the 


proportion per 1,000 suffering from each cause :— 

























































































Sickness or Infirmity. Males. |Females} Total. | Males. |Females|Persons 

i | 

Total cases. of | 
sickness, etc....| 13,926 | 8,325 | 22,951 | 22-90 | 16:13 | 19°79 

Sickness— | 
PAvalySidiycsc coe. 530] 321 851 | 0°87) 0°62} 0°76 
Epilepsy .......ccc0008 | 209) 130| 339) 0:34) 0:25) 0:30 
Weeprosy2ccccassaccnccace: | HSS0 | Dee 15; 0°02] ... 0°01 
Others and undefined, 5,782 | 4,385 | 10,117} 9°43) 8:50) 9:00 
Total sickness ..| 6,486 | 4,836 | 11,322 | 10°66| 9°37 | 10°07 

Other infirmities— | 

ANCCIGeNGae cece inal 1,248 211) 1,459; 2:05) 0°41] 1°30 
Deaf and dumb ...... 210} 173 383 | 0°35} 0°34) 0°34 
Dumb-only =........-«. | 3 6 9; 0°01; 0°01 | 0°01 
Deatonly'<.. ssccss.ecxss | 780) 568] 1,318| 1°28] 1:10] 1:20 
Bund ee | 416] 325| 741] 0-68] 0°63] 0-66 
TMSanGiwow.c aeervedeares | 1,926 | 1,203 | 3,129 | 3°17) 2:33) 278 
Idiotic y-ce ere | 164| 122} 286| 027] 0-24] 0:25 
Crippled ....c.csescses. | 1,182] 593] 1,775| 1°94] 1:15] 1:58 
Lost a limb ............ | 566} 69| 635| 0:93] 0:13] 0:57 
Lost the sight of an a4 945]; 219) 1,164) 1°56] 0°42) 1:03 
Total infirmities...| 7,440 | 3,489 | 10,929 | 12°24; 6°76| 9°72 














One of the lines given in the above table under the head 
of “ Sickness,”’ namely, “‘ Others and undefined,’ enume- 
rates 10,117 cases, 5,732 being those in which men, and 
4,385 being those in which women were afflicted. No 
further information regarding these entries is available, 
the great majority of persons contenting themselves with 
the simple record of “ sick.” It must be remembered also 
that whilst the table includes Chinese and Chinese half- 
castes, Aborigines are in this, as in every other table 
touching the sickness and infirmity of the people, excluded. 





SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY OF THE PEOPLE. 


SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY AT VARIOUS 
PERIODS OF AGE. 


The subjoined table shows the number of persons at each 
period of life who were suffering from some form of. sick- 
ness or infirmity, together with the total number of persons 
at the like ages, and the proportion of one to the other: — 








Percentage of 
sick and infirm of 
each age-period. 


No. of sick and 


Total population. infirm. 


Age-period. 
























































M. | F. | Total. M. [F. ‘total M. | F,. |Total. 

= ac CS a Sa ial a 
Under 5 years....| 83,640 81,354) 164,994 340; 294 634] 0°41) 0°36) 0°38 
5 years & under 10) 72,511 70,977; 148,488} 543) 441) 984! 0°75) 0°62) 0°69 
10 =, os 15) 61,840} 60,867) 122,707 577| 460) 1,037} 0°93) 0°76) 0°85 
155; $9 20) 53,931) 54,160; 108,091 707| 561) 1,268) 1°31] 1°04 1°17 
> aes 9 25| 57,666] 53,133} 110,799) 896) 681) 1,577) 1°55) 1°28) 1°42 
2 Cs, AP 30| 59,752] 46,673; 106,425) 1,017} 671) 1,688} 1°84) 1°44) 1°59 
80 =«(Cs, 93 85| 51,9383) 36,424) 88,357| 1,050} 634] 1,684) 2°02; 1°74 1°90 
85 SC, o 40| 40,238) 27,110 67,348] 1,104) 616; 1,720 2°74} 2:27| 2°55 
40 ,, 4, 45} 31,227] 22,003) 53,230) 982! 595) 1,577 3:14) 2-70] 2°96 
45 ,, 4, 50} 26,865] 18,491] 45,356] 1,041) 590] 1,631} 3°87| 3°19) 360 
50°; 7 55| 22,586) 14,662 37,248] 1,120, 564) 1,684) 4°96, 3°85 4°52 
554, »,_~—-«60| 16,644 10,721} 27,865] 1,078| 504) 1,577 6-45|  4°70| 5°76 
60 ;; 65! 12,504) 7,677 20,181) 1,019) 454 1,473 8°15} 591} 7°30 
65 5, 99 70} 6,945) 4,865 11,810 736| 379) 1,115) 10°60) 7°89) 9°44 
40: 55 99 75, 4,997) 8,658) 8,655 720; 394 1114 14°41) 10°77) 12°87 
7 .- 45 3 80| 2,837} 1,903 4,740] 570) 246) 816) 20°09, 12°93) 17°22 
80 ,, 4, 85} 1,291] 876 2,167, 287| 142 429) 22°23, 16°21) 19°80 
85s; + 90) 421 284 705 104, 66 170) 24°70} 23°24) 24°11 
90 and upwards, .. 175 113 288 40| 33 73| 22°86) 29°20) 25°35 
608,003|515,951) 1,123,954 £30268 ee 22,251} 2°29) 1°61; 1°98 
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The period of life most affected by sickness was for males 
the 95th and under the 100th year of age, and for females 
the 100th year of age and upwards. It must, however, be 
remembered that of these ages there were only 21 males 
and 7 females, and they were probably invalided by the sick- 
ness of old age, although one male and one female of age- 
period 95 years and under 100 are each recorded as suffering 
from some form or other of accident, 1 male is recorded as 
being deaf only, and 8 females as being blind. Of the 19 
centenarians registered at the last enumeration, 7 are re- 
corded as suffering from some form or other of sickness or 
infirmity, 2 males being noted as simply “ sick,” and 1 as 
being blind ; 8 females are entered as being blind, and 1 as 


paralytic. 


The facts as gathered at the Census touching the sick 
and infirm are of little value for the lower ages, for it 
would be unreasonable to suppose, for instance, that out 
of 164,994 children under the age of 5 years only 634 were 
invalided. Apart, however, from the vague information 
conveyed by the term ‘‘sickness,” the information given 


with regard to infirmities is probably approximately correct. 





Age | 


The following is a statement of the sickness and 
infirmity of children under 5 years of age :— 


Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 

CSIC Kiros ston: eencsinntecee wae ‘ 258 244 502 
Crippled weccccescsccneresscns ‘ 32 17 49 
Accident ........00 egaceserees 14 7 21 
ParalytiGne.:. Seoemenar anions 7 7 14 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 10 4 14 
Deatiand dumDiecccs.catecce : 9 4 13 
IDGat Only incsencn cates cesses 2 5 7 
Bipileptic ...2.:.0..c0ceeeresees ‘ 5 2 7 
Blindisacicosseccress SAOSORCCRC ere 2 4 6 
ostianimbDscccoscrccsscteccss | Eee 1 

Totaless.-< ere as 340 294 634 


From these figures it will be seen that of 634 children 
under 5 years of age, 132 only were suffering from some 
infirmity specified in the schedules, and only the deaf and 
dumb, the epileptic, and the blind may be assumed as being 
born such, although deafness, blindness, etc., are often 
occasioned by various complaints common to children. 
Most of the cases of infirmity noted above appear to be the 
results of accidents, and the paralytics were probably either 
the victims of mal-delivery or accident. 


Of the next life-period, viz., 5 years of age and under 10, 
there were 143,488 children of both sexes, 984 of whom 
were sick or infirm, as shown in the subjoined table :— 





Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 

CLINIC Kcreeeccc econ crater teccinnces ; 254 232 486 
Crippled coerce: Meese 91 67 158 
IPATALVUIC ot meceedereeeee nce i=: 30 29 59 
Deat and dumb. .ccoece 37 20 57 
INCCIGENL -ces creas paececices Secs 39 16 55 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 35 16 51 
Epileptic ........... “pp Cota. 13 14 27 
Deat only <... <3... seo siccasences 8 15 23 
PAVOULIC Scgccc one scce eres aeoueentes if 8 19 
SHTG nce c aces bosk ces eeecuves 9 9 18 
Lost a limb ......... Pinieecticies 9 6 15 
Insane ........ Raatue sea ses cas x 5 8 13 
Mum Don yee... aaaesiies 2 1 3 
Motaleycsce Sonne ars 543 441 984 


Dismissing the “ sick” from consideration, as being too 
vaguely defined for purposes of comparison, it is evident 
from the foregoing that most of the infirm of this period of 
life were so as the result of accidents received after birth, 
although it is, of course, impossible to say how many of 
those styled “ crippled” were sufferers from congenital or 
ante-natal deformities. The idiotic were probably, although 
not necessarily, born so; and this remark applies also to 
the epileptic, the deaf and dumb, and the blind; and, 
perhaps, in some cases, to the paralytic; the insane may 
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have been so rendered by blows or falls, or some other 
form of accident ; and the “ dumb only” may have been so 
afflicted as the after-mark of a virulent sickness. 


There were of children of the next quinquennial life- 
period, viz., 10 years of age and under 15, of both sexes, 





122,707. Of these, as is shown below, 1,037, or about 0°85 
per cent., were subject to some form of sickness or infirmity. 
Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 
SESIOR onseee weetac secdsccasene se 188 203 391 
Grippledeccs. crocnecccuseccous 106 75 181 
Deaf and dumb ........... ... 3 3t 71 
ACOIGENGS nccanencs-e eee te 51 17 68 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 39 14 49 
EOIOWU Os car snacceceer eects: | 21 48 
OTA GOs coca ees cera: 26 20 46 
WORE ONY inac. vase cereeeseenesss 23 23 46 
WUPUODUG A ceecccnceesces ens 2: 18 41 
SROUANAR cescrsnc se a ree 20 13 33 
Toate lim Deciccccse aes ass 27 4. 31 
Blindwycven cc st eeeenc neces ses 12 17 29 
WUD ONLY sconce ececcessvesees 1 1 2 
BOOUGUB IN cures sce sseciaes vcenc sl | aE aro 1 
Patalercccscccesnanors 577 460 1,037 


These figures show that although the males in the Colony 
of this period of life numbered 61,840, and the females 
60,867, the cases of male infirmity, exclusive of the “ sick,” 
were nearly in every case considerably in excess of the 
female. The crippled males were 106, as against 75 females 
of the same class, and this would tend to confirm the 
assumption that the cases recorded were the result of acci- 
dent after birth, and not ante-natal or congenital, the well- 
known proneness of male children to sports of a rougher 
type than those affected by female children amply account- 
ing for this, the same excess being noticeable in the lines 
“accident,” “ lost the sight of an eye,” and “ lost a limb,” 
while in such lines as “deaf and dumb,” “idiotic,” 
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“paralytic,” “deaf only, epileptic,” male and female 
children are equal, or nearly so. The insane males are in 
excess of the insane females, and the blind females are in 
excess of the blind males, while the only case of leprosy is 
of a male, a native of New South Wales, aged 14 years. 
It is remarkable that of the 15 cases of leprosy recorded 
10 are of Chinese, and the remaining 5 of natives of the 
Colony, persons of other nationalities not having con- 
tracted this loathsome disease. The youngest native leper, 
who has just been mentioned, was 14 years of age; the ages 
of the others were 19, 23, 29, and 30 years respectively, 
but the subject will be dealt with in another section 


of this chapter. 


Of the next life-period, viz., 15 to 20 years of age, there 
were 108,091 persons, including both sexes. Of these, 
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1,268, or 1:17 per cent., were classed as sick and infirm, as 
shown in the subjoined statement :— 





Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 
CO SicKs morrceeucesetoneecencnes 222 272 494 
Crippled ........... se acicarslSais 99 rp 170 
ACCIOONE So cctsecccsee siren ees 128 17 145 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 47 27 74 
Deaf and - dump, ........-.-- 41 32 73 
INSane rc weseccoseecteccceeeness 32 35 67 
DORE ORLY ce sc entero cere ncten 24 22 46 
BIDE Pbie acess seeseoniees 22 24 46 
PSTAlVUC 2.1. ccc eceseses metro 27 18 45 
BostsavlimDs.ces ce ereewesreces 33 7 40 
1G 510) 1 (RARER CRS ACer nae rece 15 22 37 
BING Meee. accra: costae nets ce 15 13 28 
WGDEOUSH ens sccnceses tec eeee ere rer 2 
Dumbionlyer.... cnc Roonaan ne eats i ] 
Motale em ncacee ss 707 561 1,268 


In this, as in previous tables, it will be noted that the 
males of the crippled, sufferers from accidents, those who 
had lost the sight of an eye, and those who had lost a limb, 
were considerably in excess of the females similarly 
classified. The males and females afflicted with what 
appears to have been congenital infirmities are about equal. 
In this age-period, be it remembered, the males numbered 
53,931, and the females 54,160. Both of the lepers were 
males of 19 years of age. One was a native of New 
South Wales, and one a Chinese. 


The population of the next age-period, viz., 20 to 25 
years, numbered 110,799, and comprised 57,666 males and 
53,133 females, Of these, 1,577 persons of both sexes 
were classed as suffering from some form or other of 
sickness or infirmity. The males numbered 896, and the 
females 681, and both sexes so tabulated formed 1°42 per 
cent. of all those of this quinquennial life-period. The 
subjoined statement exhibits the number of each sex, 
classified according to the sickness or infirmity specified in 
the schedules :— 





Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 
SC OICK : tseresuseanate oat eleese 362 433 795 
hnsane.c.ce oon RT Ee 94 67 161 
ACOIDCIG co.cc sces cree ee ccna lll 16 127 
Crippled ...... SOR Oe 76 38 114 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 55 19 74 
Deak, onlyseewccsccrs cess cneees 30 3] 61 
Eostia limb 2:...0sce ae o 52 4 56 
MONIC a weccacvecrecseatre os 30 15 45 
FCIOGICH Se coecte cree cece ects 29 15 44 
Deaf and dumb: .....203.5-.6. 21 17 38 
jr eer Seer es 16 16 32 
Paral vtio.cccccsccccgseoscessacss 19 8 27 
DamD Only ccc. sccsecesss ccs ee ee 2 2 
Weprous 3. cccncces sce reese ces 1 1 
Total scene 896 681 1,577 


SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY OF THE PEOPLE. 


At this period of life, insanity takes the first place among 
specific infirmities, and holds it fairly throughout the 
remainder of the quinquennial series. At this age also 
the proportion of females to males begins to fall off 
rapidly, due to a fact already adverted to, viz., the greater 
immigration of males at the higher ages, hence any com- 
parison of males and females suffering from sickness or 
infirmity would be modified somewhat by this consideration. 
Nevertheless, a reference to the foregoing table accentuates 
the dangerous nature of masculine callings, inasmuch as 
111 males are entered on the schedules as being disabled 
by accident, as against 16 females ; 76 males are recorded 
as being crippled, as against 88 females; 55 males are 
noted as having lost an eye, as against 19 females ; and 52 
males as having lost a limb, as against 4 females. On the 
other hand, the insane numbered 94 males and 67 females, 
the deaf only, 80 males and 31 females; the deaf and 
dumb, 21 males and 17 females; and the blind, 16 of each 
sex, Among those suffering from nervous and brain 
affections, exclusive of the insane, the males of this period 
of life appear to have been about twice as numerous as the 
females, the epileptics numbering respectively for each sex 
80 and 15, the idiotic 29 and 15, and the paralytic 19 and 8. 
The ma'e leper in this quinquennial age-group was a native 
of New South Wales, and he was 23 years old. 

The number of persons aged 25 years and under 30 was 
106,425, comprising 59,752 males and 46,673 females. Of 
these, 1°59 per cent. were sick and infirm. The persons so 
classified numbered 1,688, or 1,017 males and 671 females, 
as exhibited in the following statement :— 


Sickness or Infirmity. Males. . Females. Total, 

SU SION. | ccna cre yneecetniases 408 441 849 
PHUMBRIO 45 i sched. beck sodaerans 140 88 228 
PRCROLOLLD ssc cccncssaccrtestas es 137 12 149 
OTIPPLE jiiscissevcievevevssvees 78 32 110 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 57 10 67 
LOst. BLMD iiiiscss.cssiccsecaes 60 4 64 
ROME CUS ey Sire ryscouiiets se 33 24 57 
2:19 Re aS aS SoRicey Kc 26 16 42 
POTAIGUG 3... i i iiiscsccieseee 385 21 14 35 
Deaf and dumb ....:.6ssssis0. 18 11 29 
PURGUO Races cticic ss vetessecesenees 18 10 28 
2 Ren 17 9 26 
DIOPTOUS noises sccsescessvccesece 4 Sosan + 
Toth acess wees cinihs 1,017 71 1,688 


In this quinquennial age-period, out of 149 cases of 
accident, 12 only were those of women, and of 110 
crippled, women numbered only 82; 57 males, as against 10 
females, had lost the sight of an eye, and 60 males, as against 
4 females, had lostalimb. Four male lepers belonged to this 
period of life ; one a native of New South Wales, aged 29 
years ; and 8 Chinese, aged respectively 26, 28, and 29 
years, one of the latter hailing from Java. 
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The total number of persons aged 30 years and under 35 
was 88,357, and these comprised 51,933 males and 36,424 
females. Of this age-group the sick and infirm formed 1°90 
per cent., and numbered 1,050 males and 634 females, 
making together a total of 1,684 persons, classification of 


whom according to specific infirmities is given below :— 





Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 

5 Bice? oa cits catsdsoieatebtres 370 370 740 
UNSANG =... aedcessciecrscusea 210 117 327 
POCIGCNG cidrsccc ene vseecere esses 13 9 140 
Lost the sight of an eye...... 89 22 111 
Pip pled 7.0 cakecaccctcc ns cten ss 71 22 93 
WIBAL ONLY even cscvasicceus cst otts 39 34 73 
BIGSG BLINN sing cvcciesen esas: 48 7 55 
PAUALYGIC otis ccawetscccude tate. 19 19 38 
Deaf and dtimb ..........0%0.. 13 15 28 
Hinds ceccessthvccestecscerecekies 17 11 28 
BBPLIGDUIC test coscssoucsnesacett es 23 5 28 
PUIOU CMe iicleecrcec eres 14 3 17 
EONTOUS wiasdatece nes deneestons : eC 6 
OCG ee ccs eters: 1,050 634 1,684 


In this age-group the insane formed nearly 20 per cent. 
of the whole number of cases of infirmity. Of 140 
instances of accident, 9 only were recorded of women ; of 
111 who had lost the sight of an eye, 22 were women ; of 
93 persons crippled, 22 were women; and of 55 who had 
lost a limb, 7 only were women. ‘The 6 lepers were made 
up of 1 native of New South Wales, aged 30 years, and 5 
Chinese, one of whom was 80, two 38, and two 34 years old. 


The total population aged 85 years and under 40 
numbered 67,348, of which number 40,238 were males and 
27,110 werefemales. Of these, 2°55 per cent. were sick and 
infirm, persons so classed numbering 1,720, and comprising 
1,104 males and 616 females. The classification of these, 


according to sickness and infirmity, is as follows :— 





Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 

SS SICK: fecascds htsaeacccedtetety cs 384 353 737 
PTIBANO oregon chawesceecaseev eins ss 237 ‘116 353 
MUCiMONt ria iccescnsecederuss et 123 12 135 
EAT ODLYsciyascucncseae seen te te 66 38 104 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 94 10 104 
BLIPDIOG. Aarites.nsesecereces alee §2 27 79 
Host a LM. sccccsssce.e Mise. 64 + 68 
PALEY UIC seulaassisnocssntenasece 22 16 38 
LW a Gy antee ners | qecancoscccoon: tice. 22 14 36 
BLN oi ckeg stars ceases ces as cbse 20 12 32 
Deaf and dtimb .........3..... 1G 9 20 
KS OTe o (Ren on ore ey Ey eee 9 4 13 
MOUMD ONLY n.scaceccrcesecctersst yess 1 1 
OUR cncacecvencore 1,104 616 1,720 


The insane formed 20°5 per cent. of all the infirm of this 
age-croup, and included twice as many men as women. Of 
135 cases of accident, 12 only are recorded as happening 
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to women ; 94 men had lost the sight of an eye, as against 
10 women; while of 68 who had lost a limb, 4 only were 
women, 


The total number of persons aged 40 years and under 
45 was 53,230, and these comprised 31,227 males and 
22,003 females. Of this age-group, the sick and infirm 
formed 2°96 per cent., and numbered 982 males and 595 
females, making together 1,577 persons whose classification 
according to specific infirmities was as follows :— 








Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females, Total. 

Be SIOK os oe coesee sarccre ec nereen. 366 279 645 
DVIRAT Geese a rereeea sere uace 209 171 380 
ALOCIGONUS icnasieclsseneteines 99 1k: 112 
DORE. ONLY. ceessnccsceuar rises 58 47 105 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 76 9 85 
Grippled ie cssi.cccesene canoes 59 24 83 
TOat G UMD rc use 38 7 45 
BUN cocceucceusesie cee 26 13 39 
Paralyticccc. ccssacicerserunnes 25 iH 36 
Deal and :dutibe.....ccanc 9 12 21 
Mplleptic acecvence aise rouse. 10 t 14 
LOIOUG cyuucisiendeee etter 7 5 12 
TOtal tecnccsiciterces: 982 595 1,577 


The insane of this period of life formed slightly over 24 
per cent, of the sick and infirm of a similar age, and showed 
an increasing percentage for the females. Of the total 
number of accidents, viz., 112, 13 only are recorded as 
befalling women, 76 males as against 9 females had lost the 
sight of an eye, and 38 females as against 7 females had 
lost a limb. 


Of the next age-group, viz.,45 years and under 50, there 
were in the Colony 45,356 persons, of whom 26,865 were 
males and 18,491 were females. Of these, 3°6 per cent. 
were sick or infirm, and included 1,041 males and 590 
females, making together 1,631 persons, who are exhibited 
according to their infirmities in the subjoined statement :— 





Sickness or Infirmity Males. Females. Total. 
SSSICKE tae eter enceeneisn ts 370 287 657 
ANSANG 37s ccee seta a 233 145 378 
Wear onlyne.ecncicceee sek 65 54 119 
ALOCIGONE <i core acc eee nc ers: 103 iY. 115 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 76 17 93 
Crippled ........ Weetecisatte ses 64 19 83 
$2086 8 LMD ciceseccvce cscs cocks 56 6 62 
POTALVUC cotcervcct recientes 36 14 50 
BLING ees cone eee . 23 20 43 
LAIOUION. ccc eee ete ccs wees sue 5 6 11 
PUPUODGIG yo aescsaecs tier ee ecers 5 5 10 
Deaf and dumb .............. 4 5 9 
ISORIOUS =. 40s ancneetees | Sy 1 

LOGAL Soccavercesceen: 1,041 590 1,631 


Of the sick and infirm of this period of life, a little over 
Out of 115 cases of 
accident, 12 are mentioned as happening to women ; of 93 


23 per cent. were recorded as insane. 
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who had lost the sight of an eye, 17 were women; of 83 
entered as crippled, 19; of 62 who had lost a limb, 6. The 
leper was aged 46 years, and he was a Chinese. 


In the next quinquennial age-group, viz., 50 years of age 
and under 55, there was a total population of 37,248 
persons, of whom 22,586 were males and 14,662 were 
females. The sick and infirm of a similar age classification 
numbered 1,684, and comprised 1,120 males and 564 
females, forming 4°52 per cent. of the total population aged 
50 years and under 55. The subjoined figures exhibit the 
males and females of this period of life who were sick and 
infirm, arranged according to their specific infirmities :— 








Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 
SERIO Ka ecctenceecceaser a eciancs 44] 249 690 
INSANE Hee ee eee 223 136 359 
Deak Onlya cancers ccucens 76 53 129 
INCCIGENG 2 ccsneneseee cers cie ees 96 14 110 
CTIPPled es accesses 73 26 99 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 66 15 81 
Paralytic vanicis scare ues 4] 25 66 
Bin eeeccedecc core cccdccsane cs 32 26 58 
Postiaclimb: .cccucsccservicss 51 6 57 
TGIOUIGr acess were er eeoant 9 6 15 
Hpulepticrcns.cs-ssesnesccncnves 8 4 12 
Deaf and. dumb) .oi.c1+..0000s 4 4 8 

OUR ct ccesccseene, 1,120 564 1,634 


Of the total sick and infirm of this period of life the 
insane formed about 21 per cent. ; of 110 cases of accident, 
14 are recorded as having happened to females; of 81 who 
had lost the sight of an eye, 15 were females; and of 57 
who had lost a limb, 6 were females; these figures, as 
those in previous tables, emphasising the risks of accident 
peculiar to the vocations of males as distinguished from 
those of females. 


The next quinquennial age-period, viz, 55 years and 
under 60, comprehended 27,365 persons, of whom 16,644 
Of these, 5°76 per 
cent. were accounted for as sick and infirm. They num- 
bered 1,577 persons, of whom 1,073 were males and 504 
were females. The classification of these, according to 
their specific complaints, was as follows :— 


were males and 10,721 were females. 








Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 
SUSICK comveseecarrancoinerie: 439 273 712 
Ts ne tc eere croc eee eer 184 95 279 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 107 15 122 
Deatonly We cess whee ceieeee 57 43 100 
Crippledteieccsccksene: chen 72 23 95 
7 NCCC (2) 0 ae a 67 12 79 
PALaly tic ence ccccss steiner 59 17 76 
BLING teen eee 33 14 47 
Lost avlimbi. ees secre 39 5 44 
Hipilepuicusese a eee ae 8 3 ihak 
Deaf and dumb .............. 3 3 6 
Idiotic wrens ee 5 1 6 

i'n) 7:4 ar 1,073 504 1,577 








SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY OF THE PEOPLE. 


The insane for this quinquennial age-period formed 17°7 
per cent. of the sick and infirm; of the 122 who had lost 
the sight of an eye, 15 were females; of 79 who had met 
with accidents, 12 were females; and of 44 who had lost a 
limb, 5 were females. 


Of persons 60 years of age and under 65 there were in 
the Colony 20,181. Of these, 12,504 were males and 7,677 
were females. The sick and infirm of this period of life 
formed 7°3 per cent. of the total number, and comprised 
1,019 males and 454 females, making together 1,473 per- 


sons, whose specific infirmities were as follow :— 


Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 
dads =} Ts) : Sc aa eS OROrT 451 186 637 
ENSONO ei csceusccccewetencconeee 146 85 231 
CTIDPlOGW cece tee ease cree 85 40 125 
DGAL ONLY secon eeecc ents: 72 50 122 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 73 12 85 
dof Sy Uh an (anne BOE RIcoCNade ner 48 33 81 
PACOIGON Gescceavccsse ce eaneweeceen 60 13 Te 
Bind eee eee cre seee cence: 40 26 66 
NZORG BGLIIN Deacceies cece eoasicoe 5 | Sen are 34 
Lope thn (oe Saran anon educunOGa aC. i 3 10 
DAIGUG 2c tee 2, 4 6 
Deaf and dumb .,.,......... «. 1 2 3 
Totaliors ccc cscs noes 1,019 454 1,473 


In this period of life the insane formed nearly 15°7 per 
cent. of the sick and infirm. The crippled are proportion- 
ately the same for both sexes, while of the 85 who had lost 
the sight of an eye, 12 were females, and of 73 who had 
met with accidents, 13 were females. No female of this 


age-group is, however, recorded as having lost a limb. 


The next quinquennial age-group comprises those of 65 
Of these, there were 11,810, 
The 
sick and infirm of this age-group numbered 1,115, of whom 
736 were males and 379 were females, hence 9:44 per cent. 
of the total number of persons aged 65 years and under 70 


and under 70 years of age. 
of whom 6,945 were males and 4,865 were females. 


were suffering from some form or other of sickness or 
infirmity. The following statement exhibits the details of 


these cases :— 








Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 
LES) ry NP 341 161 502 
ENGOTIO coer eee eee cease etree 84 47 131 
Crippled ......... ean e eee ee er 64 39 103 
| D8 GC) 01 dee nannancne aesotiaen on 60: 51 42 93 
PATRIVUGCHK. csc cres Sone tcenceeniee 48 27 75 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 52 14 66 
BLING or cece sere tautare eee. 32 27 59 
BOCIGONG oc ccncouscevesustes coe: 35 10 45 
WOBG OLIN D itso 2e. 2s cncee nee 20 5 25 
MOIOCICN. neces ces cr es neta en conse 5 6 11 

=f Hpilepuo wreseccccssceencrecocane 3 1 4 
Dest and dum) 45.0000. ns 1 1 
Total? Meivesiesecs ace 736 379 1,115 


2 (f) 
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The insane formed of the sick and infirm of this age- 
group about 11°7 per cent., and the disproportion existing 
at other periods of life between males and females suffering 
from various forms of accidents is not so marked in the 
present instance. 


Of the next quinquennial age-group, viz., that comprising 
the period extending from the 70th to the 75th year of life, 
Of these 4,997 
were males and 3,658 were females. The percentage of 
sick or infirm was 12°87, and the total 1,114, of which 
number 720 were males and 394 were females. The follow- 


there were in the Colony 8,655 persons. 


ing table exhibits these persons arranged according to their 
specific ailments :— 








Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females, Total. 

SSI DICKEs vececeacesvacteoseiesee. 357 194 551 
Weatonlyac.c.. choc see ear 71 35 106 
ENSANO@ ease ahesic hen cases conn: 51 44 95 
Crippled wes ce.ccetsee erence 69 25 94 
IPATALY LIC) ocascarcsenceaesceeues. 57 26 83 
Blind eaecsacescecnsccsests ces 39 43 82 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 33 9 42 
EX CCIGON Us cseeeeccen acces cts 23 10 33 
ostiadlim Diese ee eee 16 ae 16 
Rdioticnee eee ee 2 4 6 
Deaf and dumb ...........0... ] 3 4 
Hi piulepuleccseeccccasesesecees se. 1 ] 2 
Ota ocacasnoncdecnecs 720 394 1,114 


These figures are eloquent of the infirmity that over- 
takes advancing years, 9'5 per cent. being afflicted with 
deafness only, while for this age-period insanity forms but 
8°5 per cent. of the total number of the sick and infirm. 
The cases of accident are few, and those who had lost a 
limb numbered in all but 16 males. 


The succeeding quinquennial age-period, viz., 75 years of 
age and under 80, comprehended 4,740 persons, of whom 
2.837 were males and 1,903 were females. Of these no 
less than 17°22 per cent. were recorded as being sick or 
They numbered 816 persons, 570 of whom were 
The classification of these 


infirm. 
males and 246 were females. 
according to their specific ailments was as follows :— 





Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 

Si SICKaa lever cusaucencedscecaeren 300 119 419 
Crinpledts.cvscessresnetesese noes 57 24 81 
Deak onlyccccccs.cccesnccs cose: 57 24 81 
Blin darycrescsccercanceeecetesssn 4] 25 66 
ENSANG seas ocnac choc senceeden es 33 15 48 
IPATALULIC Ur arceersteenenen cress 20 17 37 
INCCIGENG cesar se aecneceesere cee. 19 10 29 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 25 + 29 
Mostja lim Deis cces scr cceec sess 16 2 18 
WdiotiGuecctucscarccscnsro scent 2 5 7 
Deatand dumbicc.c..c. ec eu 1 1 
ROU Eeeeen veteciers 570 246 816 


Exclusive of those vaguely described as being “sick” the 
crippled, the deaf, and the blind accentuate the period of 
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life to which these infirmities mainly have reference. Here 
too, however, the difference of sex is marked by 25 males as 
against 4 females who had lost the sight of an eye, and of 
16 males as against 2 females who had lost a limb. 


The total population aged 80 years and under 85 was 
2.167, of which number 1,291 were males and 876 were 
females. Of these 19°8 per cent. were sick and infirm, 
those so classed numbering 429, and comprising 287 males 
and 142 females. The classification of these according to 


sickness and infirmity was as follows :— 








Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 

Ce SIO Karr cor cet enineaoeen ts 161 56 Pale 
SNe eee cn en vavecvenseoe sews 2 24 51 

Cripplediernarrsessrenstcntsss 25 16 4] 
BORE ORL Yjiay es ccnncceccssnencess 25 15 40 
PSTALVUICG cnnenceecerts sewers ee 16 11 27 
ENNGNO™. neces cccccctess Paeaieees 12 9 Dr | 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 12 ve 12 
PMOCIGGHE seuss ce isscets acorns 4 7 11 
TOSG-@ UMD ec ccanccsanoen sn 2 De 4 
HODUOPUC ss. sesvcseeesocsesss ore 2 1 3 
Deal ang QUMDia..ssuss.3 606s ay 1 1 
POLOU Ort ecr cose enc ccutcccuuess 1 1 
Motalvcccccceces essen 287 142 429 


Insanity is the malady of early manhood and middle age, 
the infirmities afflicting the advanced years being blindness, 
deafness, and general debility. In the above table it 1s 
noteworthy that the crippled among the females exceed in 
proportion those among the males, and that of 11 persons 
suffering from accident 7 were cases affecting females. 


Of persons aged 85 years and under 90, there were in 
the Colony 705, comprising 421 males and 284 females. 
The sick and infirm of this period of life numbered 170, 
and included 104 males and 66 females, 24°11 per cent. of 
all of the ages covered by the quinquennium suffering 
from some form of sickness. The. subjoined table exhibits 


the cases referred to :— 


Sickness or Infirmity. Males Females, Total. 
SUSIGK ~ recaes ck cat vensecentncess 53 29 82 
TD GRTCOMLY. G etcna senneuenasecesee 16 1] 27 
IBN teccnerarcecnis ocr oes occ 9 9 18 
Paral ytic «.......0::000scsse0 os. 9 6 15 
OPIppledwicrcssceressccessecessne 6 6 12 
ENSANG rece sc irctewetsccenee ees ae 5 2 a 
PA OCIO ONG eciecicecaeteec ec cenees 3 2 5 
TOATOUIG reine weccocees cece eens 1 1 2 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 2 2 

Totelccvssshastskessces 104 66 170 


In this age group, there were no deaf and dumb, no dumb 
only, no epileptic, and none who had lost a limb; but the 
leading specified infirmities are those of the very aged, viz., 
deafness, blindness, and paralysis. 

Of persons aged 90 and under 95 years, there were 221, 


viz., 142 males and 79 females. Of these, 20°81 were sick 
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and infirm, viz.,46 persons, comprising 27 males and 19 
females, as detailed in the following table :-— 





Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total 

SO SICK cree secteea teste ure kena 12 10 22 
DeatsOnlycc, cease tees es ons 5 2 7 
Blinduee cacmcssenetetesenee ces 5 1 6 
@rippled iia. scree qeveoeeccas 2 2 4 
Paralyticrcccsmeutrecsccrsscrcs ee 2 2 
EN CCIOONG oh ce nerccrs cee taeee canes 1 1 2 
Lost the sight of an eye ... 1 1 2 
INSANE a crteaccrsenesaseaera. 1 1 

MOvalevccascucroannevse Zh 19 46 


Of persons aged 95 and under 100 years of age, there 
were in the Colony only 48 persons, of whom 20 were sick 


and infirm. These were as follow :— 





Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total. 
CICK 2 Suwa saneawcareusses fcens 8 6 14 
BLING ao secencses cous cose cone cies ate a 3 3 
ACCIOCNU Te ncrinwe eerste h 1 2 
Deal Only. cscccccctece cess: t 1 

POUal cc caarenns 10 19 20 


The sick and infirm centenarians numbered 7 persons, 


of whom 4 were females. Their specific ailments are given 


below :— 
Sickness or Infirmity. Males. Females. Total 
Blind iereacuccnueccste census 1 3 4 
SC SICK scence ean teeseres 2 siete 2 
Paral VGlC--. cen se eseees ener: es ] 1 
MOtalccsnescieccaeees 3 4 i | 


No comment is necessary with regard to the three last- 
mentioned quinquennial groups. The infirmities common 
to old age appear to be shared equally by them, and their 
numbers are too small to deduce any definite conclusions 
from. Moreover, it is very questionable whether many 
persons of 80 years of age and upwards are exempt from 
some form or other of infirmity which incapacitates them 


from taking a part in the active business of life. 


INCAPACITATING INFIRMITIES. 


Amongst the sick and infirm are certain entries of ail- 
ments which cannot be regarded as entirely incapacitating 
the persons of whom they are recorded from following 
some calling by which a livelihood may be earned. For 
instance, an epileptic is subject only to occasional attacks 
of this malady; the blind, and the deaf and dumb are 
usually taught some light trade, such as basket and mat 
making, and though severely handicapped they are not 
absolutely unable to fight the battle of life. 
may command opportunities for earning their daily bread, 


The crippled 


and the loss of a limb, or the sight of an eye, is by no 
means an irremediable calamity. Indeed, among those 
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recorded as having lost a limb was a male of 23 years of 
age, who had been born without arms, and who was able 
not only to read and write, but also to follow the calling 


of an artist. 


All those describing themselves as “ sick”? may be taken 
as being incapacitated at the time from earning a living, and 
to these may be added all recorded as suffering from some 
form or other of accident, the probability being that all 
such cases were of recent occurrence at the time the 
enumeration was made. Certain infirmities also preclude 
those suffering from them from active life, such infirmities 
being paralysis, leprosy, insanity, and idiocy, although, of 
course, these do not include all the incapacitating infirmities. 
The following figures summarise such ailments as are 
referred to in this paragraph :— 











Sickness or Jnfirmity. Males. Females, Total. 
SOICHNGAS cachavecdcurecscecr oes 5,732 4,385 POs 
MNBATIIGY Ses ceeviencses assets ces 1,926 1,203 3, 129 
Accident ..... adataeenenvewasee 1,248 211 1,459 
PMPRIVELB sa csicveeusiccusceticss 530 321 851 
MAIOCY ser ccsicevee in venesessen ces 164 122 286 
ROULONYeceker ccctennscceccnets LO AL) Focaces 15 

OUlectceccasastetce ce 9,615 6,242 15,857 


Hence, out of 13,926 males and 8,325 females, making 
together a total of 22,251 persons, described as being either 
sick or infirm, 9,615 males and 6,242 females, or a total of 
15,857 persons, may be considered as being incapacitated 
from following their ordinary vocations. 


SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY OF PERSONS OF 
DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS. 

Of the 18,926 males suffering from various forms of sick- 
ness and infirmity, 13,034 stated their present or former 
occupation, and 892 neglected to do so. The former, 
therefore, have been classified according to the figures 
given below, and represent nearly every recognised pro- 
fession and trade, the most considerable numbers being 
contributed by the industrial class and those tabulated as 
primary producers. Of the 8,325 females similarly circum- 
stanced, 7,902 stated their present or former occupation, 
and 423 neglected to do so. The number of each class, 
male and female, is shown in the following table :— 











Class. Male. Female. Total. 
Professional.........00-000. Reise 431 148 579 
PIOMORUO css sce ec cecsekers 496 842 1,338 
COMIMIORCIAL «0. 5.02ccrecesst ines 1,950 89 2,039 
MHICLUMGEIRL on cccteeesccewereeess 4,830 305 5,135 
Primary producers ......... 3,115 57 3,172 
BTIGOtIMIGG 2-05. sa vesesoacecescaet 360 246 606 
BJODCNGOUUB. << ccve sen esecseceats 1,852 6,215 8,067 

LOtAD opvercrencusvess , 18,034 7,902 20,936 


THE PROFESSIONAL CLASS. 


Of the sick and infirm males classed as professional, 124 
were tabulated as ministering to government, defence, law, 
ete., and 307 to religion, charity, health, education, art, and 
science; while the females ministering to religion, etce., 
comprised the whole number of the sick and infirm females 
classed as professional. 


Of the males classed as professional, 195 are described 
as being simply “sick,” 57 as being insane, 39 as having 
met with an accident, 33 as having lost a limb, 26 as being 
crippled, 24 as being blind, 21 as having lost the sight 
of one eye, 19 as being paralytic, 12 as being afflicted 
with deafness only, 2 as being both deaf and dumb, 2 
as being epileptic, and 1 only as being leprous, and the 
last-mentioned was a hospital storeman. Of the sick and 
infirm of those tabulated as ministering to literature, 1 
paralytic was entered on the schedule as an “author,” the 
only male so styled who was on the sick-list at the time. 


Of the females classed as professional, 85 are recorded as 
being “sick,” 18 as being insane, 14 as being crippled, 8 as 
being deaf only, 7 as having met with some form of 
accident, 5 as having lost the sight of an eye, 4 as being 
both deaf and dumb, 8 as being paralytic, 2 as having lost 
a limb, 1 as being blind, and 1 as being epileptic. As 
already noted, the 148 females here referred to belonged 
to the order of those described as ministering to religion, 
charity, health, education, art, and science. 


The following table exhibits the number of the sick and 
infirm of the professional class, male and female, arranged 
according to their occupations :— 

MALES, FEMALES, 


Teachers (including 20 gov- 
ernesses, 22 public school 


School teachers (including 20 
public school teachers) 57 





Soldiers esrcscsccscccaneecrn 33 teachers, 12 teachers of 
Chemists “ivecesctssesns-csse ese 27 MUSIC) as seeseecereeoeen ess 88 
@lorgymen tes... scesecccenes ss 22 : 

. Nurses and sisters of charity 
Literary men (including 15 ; 

IGULIALISUS) wecenersccseceees 20 (including 30 monthly 
PillianiWineketes ee 18 NUTHCS)Receceavecietconerseces«t 49 
MUSICIANS: cn asiccert cece cesses 16 | All other professional occu- 
SOLICILONS iv cccssscccesces aes esas 16 PALIODS ccsbss esse eeavetieiewee es HY 
Police constables............... 15 
DOGKOVE care sneeeccinteen aces 12 
SULVEYOLS ....00.0ceccecees Gi 1] 

ID TALGRINGNT, ce vccnces esses 10 
All other professional occu- 
DAGIONS jeccccvenciceseeneteses 174 
Dotalec.ccannaasecerc: 431 POGaI Ges cecc: Sereeetees 148 
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The following statement is given as a corollary to the 
above, and shows the number of the professional class 
suffering from each specified infirmity :— 





MALEs. FEMALES. 

DICK cance tesicencs aan ecaie LOB OC SICK? Wachee cies 85 
TRRANG oo sac spasersneccsecyeenes DU INSANGs roses eceen tess 18 
PLOOIGENG ise ects ct. sot ereee GY cle CLIPDLed mance en sence et 14 
oat asim Diese caresn ceeten soc oo, || Deal only tier... oper ee toes: 8 
CripDleG amiss. neon Z's | PACCIO GMb te sccsin esc uece ces i 
BUN ecccse eon etaer ae ees 24 | Lost the sight of an eye... 5 
Lost the sight of an eye... Z1 | Deaf and dumb ............. 4 
PAPAlytic wecccwsccccseste estes DOP PALALY RICH yar a eneene nt ece ee: 3 
Meat Only tA ws.cet oe RZ We eOnbse MO ectences teens 2 
Deaf and dumb ............ 2 BUN eceetorec tee ] 
EIpPilepuie eecwriv reves recess eee ealety DILG DIG wren aneaae cena ods 1 
TOprousicccccaqsssescvcueae 1 

POUR esearenies caeanvees 431 | by) «9 DR eon ree nor 148 


The total number of males of the professional class was 
21,089, and of females, 10,402; of these 2°04 and 1°42 per 
cent. respectively were sick or infirm. The following table 
shows the percentage of males and females classed as pro- 
fessional suffering from each specified ailment :— 





MALES. FEMALES. 

SS ICK 7 manenisraienehen eres 025 COICK en cewcecmses cree 0:817 
TNIAANIO cs cnxesenekcsen coents O-27 Omi INeanGacncne ne ecedteia ss 0°173 
PROCICGDG cnicneasserencisssess O85 “eripplediv cs. ace cress. 0°185 
TIO8G Apu Dowie screeanis Osby 7 meat only sactecc cess ceacsss 0:077 
Crippled = ..cccr tence Os 2am ACCICGNG cc. sceeecnscccess 0°067 
IBNGiree ne ecrsqe recites 0'114 | Lost the sight of an eye.. 0°048 
Lost the sight of aneye.. 0°100 | Deaf and dumb ............ 0°038 
EDYOLVbIO hieasarenedeese cnt O-090m|ebaralytice cance Baecats 0°029 
DOALODLY <<. esc ressece cmon 0°057 | Losta limb .........0:000 see O'019 
Deaf and dumb .,........... O:000 PIS BURG tr cconiseccstcesusce es 0'010 
MUPLE DRG cess seen cne 0009 | Epileptic ........cccccseevees 0°010 
Bepnrous sy encccc ascents 0°005 

BOUAl secececoucenes 2-044 EOURN eceenscareriss 1°423 


THE DOMESTIC CLASS. 


Of the sick and infirm males classed as domestic, viz., 
those tabulated as ministering to board, lodging, and 
attendance, there were 496, while the females similarly 
tabulated numbered 842. 


The sick and infirm males of this class were as follow :— 
sick,” 194; insane, 51; lost the sight of an eye, 48; 
crippled, 46 ; accident, 46; lost a limb, 33; deaf only, 26; 
paralytic, 21; blind, 11; epileptic, 9; deaf and dumb, 6; 
and idiotie, 5. 

The females classed as domestic had, of their total 
number of 842 recorded as sick or infirm, 337 entered on 
the schedules as insane, 336 as “sick,” 56 as deaf only, 31 
as having each lost the sight of an eye, 25 as being crippled, 
20 as having met with some form of accident, 18 as being 
deaf and dumb, 10 paralytic, 6 idiotic, 4 epileptic, 2 blind, 
and 2 as having each lost a limb. 
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The following table exhibits the number of the sick and 
and infirm of the domestic class, male and female, arranged 
according to their occupations :— 


MALES. FEMALES, 

Cooks (including 6 station Domestic servants..........4. 564 

COOKS) seseeseee oe seeeeens MERON GTERSCRT esc aadessy scenes 87 
Hotel-keepers.........06...064 70 | Boardinghouse-keepers ... 49 
GrOOMBI ise scrsese neeecce as ines 70 | Housekeepers .......00.0000 35 
“Servants”  .iccseeseseeseee, 41 COOKS isccceracel saerekessiessnes 28 
Employ ed in various capa- FIOUSCMBIOS Meco stescreetee: 24 

cities about hotels ...... 37 Employed in various capa- 
FIAIPGTeSBCTS Ventures vanes se 35 cities about hotels ...... 16 
Coachmen .... sisse ceseseeens 21 | Charwomen  ........e..eeeeee- 15 
Watchmen ......cseeee  ceeee 21 | All other domestic occupa- 
Boardinghouse-keepers ... 17 WIONSaeestaresencn teens esl 24 
Caretakera ccc securcseuss 16 
OLGCIS ican sss ene sesice occens 1] 
Boot-blacksr ce ccscssssnsine dens 1] 
All other domestic occupa- 

DIODE cee cs mecca cena 33 

OGRA sitconeceen 496 Total ivcecwnere tae. 842 


The succeeding table shows the number of persons, male 
and female, classed as domestic, suffering from each speci- 
fied form of sickness or infirmity :— 





MALES. FEMALES. 

SC SICK Un Tees sainecsencscusaeecsss 1O4 | SinsANG Sree es eruesseaceoiens 337 
INSANE: cn anesssecn esac cue SE SICK gcse nsst< Mire neusoates 336 
Lost the sight of aneye ... 48 | Deaf only ...............s0c00 56 
Crippledinr..co-cceancccsee eee 46 | Lost the sight ofaneye... 31 
PCCIGENRG el seeeua ecncesneaces 4G Crippled tiscssmscscccnstateese 25 
(Lost acl De. sanunieresieatce Soru|PPACCIGGNG | wesarysecser scence 20 
Deationly eeeccnccassssesseas 264) Deal and QUMD:........07 000 13 
IPATALY UG ir cceccconaucases ens DUIS EATAIVTIO™. concen nroasvensnencen? 10 
BINS eracos sete crececssse cues MUSE Ndi Otiommane-canecccsuecesas coats 6 
HM PUOptiG ws. .ctenccessnceescees Ort eMpileptic sacscccs cscs nese. cates 4 
Dealt and Gumbi...-...-3.-.05- Ore UNG ccc ecrcegicercesseecte + 2 
TOULOWUCN wirenecccac sess aseueeires bw ost arlimD arcsec ences ccsece 2 

Ota essceesuccescs 496 OUR cacrcetenee secs 842 


The total number of males of the domestic class was 
17,659, and of females 38,208; of these 2°8 and 2°2 per 
cent. respectively were sick or infirm. The following table 
shows the percentages of males and females classed as 
domestic suffering from each specified ailment :— 





MALES FEMALES. 

CUSICK eae ra erect feces 12099 a elnsane nua dccaen caresaacs 0°882 
TnsaneGs tees. ocean SO ieee SICK ceaacecs sacs cused 0°879 
Lost the sight of aneye 0:272 | Deaf only ................4 0:147 
Cripplediencssnc-sucseee 0:260 | Lost the sight of aneye 0°'081 
IECCIGONG Wacnneeicsn cece O60 Mi Crip pled tees cranccssceeasees 0°065 
Lost lm Deca eee es OTS ioe Accidente ca. secre ses cue ss 0052 
Dest only sees. cecwe see: 0°147 | Deaf and dumb ......... 0°034 
Paraly tic scccsscnsccse OULOm SParalyticw.ccsecamcatce: 0°026 
linda ccccacusceeeescenes OsOG2F WldiObiow..ccceseecccscccienors 0'016 
10) 030 C2) 0} CBee ma sannc son sso O05 SS Bnileptic crc. ccecee 0°011 
Deaf and dumb .......+. Q:034 Blind icceccscaceenesseecees 0°005 
TdIGbIC Gacectaceueconsc ces of O02S | ucst aim D coccecese canis 0°005 

MOtale cen: vee —2°808 Motalinaececcs 2:203 
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THE COMMERCIAL CLASS. 


The males of this class who were afflicted by sickness or 
infirmity numbered 1,950, and the females only 89. The 
class itself covers all those dealing in finance and real 
property; art and mechanic productions; textile fabrics, 
dress and fibrous materials; food, drinks, and stimulants ; 
animals, fuel and 
light ; 
dealers and speculators on chance events, and those 


and animal and vegetable matters ; 


minerals and metals; besides general and undefined 


engaged in storage, and railway, road, and marine traflic, 
postal service, ete. 


The males classed as commercial had, of their number of 
sick,” 239 
as being insane, 203 as having met with various forms of 


sick and infirm, 854 recorded as being simply “ 


accident, 161 as being crippled, 135 as having each lost 
the sight of an eye, 120 as having each lost a limb, 98 as 
being only deaf, 71 as being paralytic, 838 as being blind, 
23 as being epileptic, 4 as being both deaf and dumb, and 
4 as being idiotic. 


The females classed as commercial had, of their total 
number of sick and infirm, 44 entered on the schedules as 
“sick,’ 11 as deaf only, 9 as insane, 6 as blind, 6 as 
crippled, 5 as having each lost the sight of an eye, 3 as 
having met with accidents, 3 as being paralytic, 1 as 


being both deaf and dumb, and 1 as being epileptic. 


The subjoined table shows the number of sick or infirm 


of the commercial class, male and female, arranged 


according to their occupations :— 











MALES. MALES—continued. 
NGAINOR tess secs rassverse cus: 238 | Greengrocers  .......-0 13 
Clerks (undefined) ......... 135 | Commission agents......... 13 
DULGHOIS orice c i sseseeass 110 | Book-keepers (undefined). 13 
Storekeepers . .......s.eceeee 87 | Ships’ stewards ............ 13 
Dealers (undefined) ...... 76 | Telegraph operators ...... 12 
House proprietors ......... 71 | Storekeepers’ assistants ... 11 
DILRDOEE ls cas ces eos. co esnaes 70 | Mercantile clerks ......... 11 
GOGEIR feiss ca thier ieee ove , 67 | Signalmen (railway) ...... 11 
GOITICVR i oere iene dno. 60 | Salesmen (undefined) ...... 10 
Land-owners _ .........ss000 46 | Railway employés (unde- 
Hawkers (undefined) ...... 33 FINE) ieerosst eaves 10 
PCWiVerern arcs c. scenes ce 29 | Railway porters ............ 10 
Accountants (undefined).. 29 | Allothercommercial occu- 
Wharf-labourers ............ 28 DAUIONS eee ecmnee ss ee 483 
Storekeepers’ storemen ... 25 
BAUE-CLOPKG co... a. eccce scents 24 EGtalacsaecreacoeeres 1,950 
Railroad fettlers ............ 23 
WAD-OTIVEIS ccienncsscssoutes 22 
Master mariners ............ 20 
MPOMMIONGCLSs crs scee ens cc 19 FEMALES. 
Commercial travellers (un- 

GOUNCC) se ec ccc se 19 | Land and _ house _pro- 
Woodcarters ......scssesee 18 DEIGLOLS yee eee senses ons >a 
Cab proprietors ............ 18 | Storekeepers, and _ store- 
UGWBCCODIBLR 505 csscceeess 16 keepers’ assistants...... 23 
Railway gate-keepers ..... 15 | All other commercial oc- 
Goal-lumpers: ..:...0605005s 15 CUPALIONS Hescciecscseeass 39 
Railway clerks...... secienees 14 
Confectioners ...........+00 13 Otel eercaes neesrenaes 89 
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The total number of sick and infirm clerks must have 
been considerably higher than that shown in the occupa- 
tions table of those incapacitated by sickness among the 
commercial class, as the duties termed clerical cover a wide 
field, and include many persons otherwise designated. The 
sick males specifically termed clerks numbered about 200, 
but even these did not include all those who might with per- 
fect propriety be styled clerks, although it embraced those 
employed clerically by auctioneers, timber merchants, 
stationers, warehousemen, drapers, butchers, grocers, iron- 
mongers, storekeepers, bookmakers, the railway passenger 
and goods departments, the tramway department, and the 
post office, besides bank, mining, mercantile, insurance, 
and shipping clerks, as well as all those who simply 
entered their occupations upon the schedules as “clerks” 
without specifying their calling more particularly. The 
last-mentioned numbered 135, and these have been given in 
the preceding table apart, the others being taken according 
to their numerical strength and the branch of commerce 
with which they happened to have been connected at the 
time. 


The subjoined table exhibits the number of the sick and 
infirm of the commercial class, male and female, who were 
suffering from each specific complaint :— 





MALES FEMALEs. 
SG ICKU ae ane aesc ccueeticatne Soa i DICK cece ttcesiounensecennes se 44 
IMSANO ewstecseretncnccese es 230 TiMDORMONIVi nce scedatunesteceanees: 11 
A CCIDENG acevscesacvesesecess 203 i eLMRANG an ccestnci cee cecccnectecstes 9 
Crippled weetcnccer ress scresne: IGS Blind eacaiecccccer sees eracecete 6 
Lost the sight of an eye... 135 | Crippled ...........sscssssesrees 6 
WOSt Bel ser csce cate se cose 120 | Lost the sight of an eye...... 5 
DORIKONIY Ge. cnescn tees OS iP ACCIGONU renst crass cnccetsoens 3 
Paraiyticumencctccteectcne (ARP et Ny ol ban C) aeernasaceanner cooctec: 3 
Blindiveccecccscncce oscar eccar es 35 #1) Weal and) dambi i, .i0...ecceces 1 
Epileptic c.c.cicecasssseoessss Za eI EUPHE DUG a, cccccccecenc teste sees 1 
Desf/and Dumb .is.0.0csccse 4 
Ki bis) nT SShGSdadoocnorcorioog cc 4 

otal ances 1,950 otal eeinucsciereeceds 89 


The total number of males of the commercial class was 
81,291, and of females, 5,338; of these, nearly 2°4 per 
cent. and 1°7 per cent. respectively were sick or infirm. 
The following table shows the percentages of males and 
females classed as commercial suffering from each specified 





infirmity :— 
MALES. FEMALES. 

ESIC KR © Wierisccusscects ase NEODOM Was SICK + ert ececeece tenes 0°824 
PNSANOr cea ietecseder sce csee 0-204) | Deaf only o..-cccccsseer sees 0°206 
Acoidenticcccacsscnresresenet O2250 S| INSANGeccc.to sence eceseu sess 0°169 
Crippledinrccc ce. ccrccree es OOS Spline arncsecusscosetncrs 0°112 
Lost the sight of an eye ‘ GG ln Crippledic.sccesiousocecnss 0°112 
WOSt A IM Dice cesccaceececan: 0'148 | Lost the sight of aneye 0094 
Weat only wer ccccceesecees: OFZ ACCIGENG irs cesses sesve ces 0°056 
beth aan te coaponses nenccocton. O08 Tae AralyulC a iscccsdeccecceccers 0°056 
BING esse neers encores 0:047 | Deaf and dumb ............ 0°019 
HIPUeptic: — ..seceseeoe vownee O:02Z8 ae Hpileptice. cn. ccetssorces: 0°019 
Deal andidum i. .0.<. 6.0 0°005 
PUIOUIO seueveresaecceene econ: 0°005 

Totelam cect: 2°399 Motel Wccuccccees 1°667 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CLASS. 


The sick and infirm males classed as industrial numbered 
4,830, and the females, 305. 
all those working in art and mechanic productions; textile 


In this class were tabulated 


fabrics, dress and fibrous materials; foods, drinks and 
stimulants ; animal and vegetable substances ; minerals 
and metals; the construction of buildings ; on railways 
roads, bridges, and earthworks, and in undefined indus- 
trial pursuits. 


Of the males of the industrial class, 2,046 were recorded 
as being “sick,” 908 as being afflicted with insanity, 469 
as having met with accidents, 326 as having lost the sight 
of an eye, 280 as being crippled, 260 as being deaf only, 
158 as having lost a limb, 138 as being paralytic, 106 as 
being blind, 58 as being both deaf and dumb, 58 as being 
epileptic, 17 as being idiotic, and 6 as being leprous. 


Of the females classed as industrial, 151 were recorded 
as being “sick,” 35 as insane, 30 as deaf only, 29 as 
crippled, 14 as blind, 11 as both deaf and dumb, 9 as 
having lost a limb, 7 as having met with accidents, 7 as 
being paralytic, 6 as having lost the sight of an eye, 4 as 
being epileptic, and 2 as being idiotic. 

The following table exhibits the number of the sick and 
infirm of the industrial class, male and female, arranged 
according to their occupations :— 











MALES. MALES—coxatinued. 
Labourers (undefined) ... 2,092 | Watchmakers ............... 24 
SJAIPOH LEIA ccccrccasceesuses SUS MI NONCOPSi acicstececsecceeucco 24 
Bootmaker .ari.ccccscsvecees ROS CE UMDCES cc cscecetccncee cee 24 
Blacksmiths..............0008 137 | Coachbuilders ............... 22 
House-painters and deco- PANNGEN ccc vsccaesetseaserde ss 22 
TROOLM ieee cess ctrcscccses 116 | Cabinet-makers ............ 19 
PRORIOLR emer cccececcsrecees tenet 111 | Basket-makers .............. 17 
Stonemasons, stone- Upholstereraye.cs cise: see 17 
cutters, and_ stone- Coach - painters, coach- 
masons’ labourers...... 110 trimmers, and coach- 
Bricklayers, furnace- GMIGNA secession 16 
masons, and brick- COODOLS scent cvcenn ronments 15 
layers’ labourers ...... SQ i dewellets cs cc.cs-seceseses 15 
en Cy RAE ERC EEE Cece concn 87 Tid Oinerse <2. ccceecaccecue deste 13 
Road labourers and stone- Engine-fitters ............... 12 
WEOQRGPA?. co.cc csceccsieess 0 SieSatlmakers 3.03: 500060 5 ees 12 
Carters (undefined)........, (Asie Wed BWC: Waene mean aane Gene erst 12 
Railway labourers Firewood-cutters..,......... 12 
(RB VVION) Sek vicessceccssces 64 | Harness-makers ............ ll 
Engine-drivers (unde- French-polishers ........... 10 
fined) ice Medceeeceeen 52 | All other industrial occu- 
BPIOKMAKGIGs.2 3-055 (ecco 50 Patios ....60s-.. Necencots 443 
SROGIOLS ooo; cececckiccersne 49 
Sawmill sawyers............ 44 LOUBL caccascar ects 4,830 
Compositors ......... ..sec00, 38 
Mechanical engineers .., 37 
Contractors (undefined)... 36 FEMALES. 
Engineers (undefined) ... 5} Dressmakers and dress- 
EPEROORY Canccc ss sonar eri escecs 35 makers’ apprentices... 152 
WIGS 5. ..5c00scesesessc 35 | Seamstresses and sewing 
BE MNUOTOLG 8. oo co seco sees, 35 machinists ..,........000. 61 
Wheelwrights ............... B2 | Tailoresses ............cesee8 41 
EMOMMNIONE 5 .c5c05ccvesusectses: OL RIOR Scarce ents ace sees 20 
PRU Ora iy ec scseceeceses ce 30 | All other industrial occu- 
POMINBUOIR sence ccs ese 30 PUGRONS Wiese cc nes ce eunes 31 
Firemen (undefined) ...... 28 
Boilermakers ..........0000 25 ROOM cae seveccncres 305 
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The number of the sick 
class arranged according to their specific infirmities was 


and infirm of the industrial 


as follows :— 








MALES FEMALES. 

CU SICKiat a ascantactentescsscris 2.0467) PSO SICK? oases eacaeeceseenins 151 
MEAN weer aes qoorecwecs esees 90S) 7 |) insanergnscacsnes cones 35 
ACCIdent Wve ese eee 4695) Deal only extendas sects 30 
Lost the sight of an eye S20 dle CIIPDlEG aieedc. qeaccacentse ces 29 
Crippled evecosedess tors LEO Si LAN Giresarenteccete seers ceniou tare 14 
Peat Only ccc ccrscstaces ses 260 | Deafand dumb ............ 11 
Lost a limb ........... Paces VOSmeliost alimbecccsscs sce aes 9 
IDALALVUIC cote seco acres PSSM PACCINGNG erseccee ace ean: if 
Blind esencrssn se ene ear roe LOGR Paral ytic wc... uae 7 
Deaf and dumb ............ 58 | Lost the sight of an eye 6 
Hipileptic ..250sse see eo SS eH prleptic we se-o scoters 4 
NGO tIC me eencertreneteene teen. Df PUGIOUIC Weraanucuteoniecaensess 2 
TSG prousiescenennctecnesecess 6 

Ota let dca deers 4,830 8 Af) ro: RRA ese 305 


The total number of males of the industrial class was 
122,650, and of females, 17,801; of these, nearly 4 per 
cent. and over 1°7 per cent. respectively were sick or infirm. 
The following table shows the percentages of males and 
females classed as industrial suffering from each specified 
infirmity :— 








MALEs. FEMALES. 

SeSIC onc aaeaaona eels ete PEGS ra SiC ke deca scennnee eran caus 0:848 
INSANGH ee ean sect ont ences O27 40 Si Insane cs satcese oe caecces 0°197 
ACCIDCNGt Reser ee en. O:d0art| > Dealt Only cst. artenecenieearcs 0°169 
Lost the sight of an eye... 0°266 | Crippled ...............08 00 0'163 
Crippled ce O29 MIM DUN Gi enccescens icescecuseuees 0:079 
Deaf only ..... .. seein 0-212 | Deafand dumb ............ 0:062 
Hosta limbo sacssvcssstcase cae: On29 9) |: host: alimb ee.cccceusccsse ses 0°051 
Paralytice cc... sce secs OPIS | PACCIGCN Ua aeeetessetoe nec: 0:039 
Blind ieee cate sse sew snein cee O0:086s| Raralyticd. cs. <coscs se secre. 0:039 
Deaf and dumb...........++ 0°047 | Lost the sight of an eye... 0°034 
EUDUGDLIC  cencncsese cuteness O04 77 SE pileptics so... ccs secce sn cae ces 0°022 
ACIOUO Le cecesscecccccaeneccees COTS LGIOGIG cuscccccnsusenccdetes 0011 
TAPLOUsicn.-.suscese sas ecnares 0°005 

Potalicsscscsscvan: 3°938 Motel scccwse iss: 1-714 


PRIMARY PRODUCERS. 


The males of this class who were afflicted with sickness 
or infirmity numbered 3,115, and the females, 57. This 
class comprehends all engaged in the cultivation of land, 
the rearing of animals, mining, ete. 


The sick and infirm males among primary producers 
comprised 1,256 who were “ sick,’ 343 who had met with 
accidents, 833 who were insane, 806 who had lost the 
sight of an eye, 287 who were deaf only, 239 who were 
crippled, 140 who had lost a limb, 82 paralytic, 39 blind, 
35 epileptic, 25 deaf and dumb, 23 idiotic, and 7 leprous. 


The sick and infirm females of the same class comprised 
31 “sick,” 7 deaf only, 7 insane, 3 blind, 3 who had lost 
the sight of an eye, 2 who had met with an accident, 2 
paralytic, 1 crippled, and 1 who had lost a limb. 





SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY OF THE PEOPLE. 


The following table shows the number of sick or infirm 
of this class arranged according to their occupations :— 











MALES. MALES—continued, 
Farmers, and relatives Mishermonyaiivcc.cucecscescss 20 
RMMISTING oo ecu ccnens- cots ORS Ti SLOCKINOM cries earascessc se 18 
Farm labourers ..........45 275 | Poultry-farmers ............ 17 
BUINGIB (COAL): is vecsccveses 228 | Farm-managers ......:..00. 14 
Miners (undefined) ......... 230 | Dairy proprietors ........... 14 
SPATULONGTEL coe ccc cece ores 182 | Wool-classers and wool- 
Graziers, pastoralists, and sorters ...... peas ae access 12 
sheep farmers..........+. 177 | Timber - getters, sleeper- 
Miners, gold, alluvial...... 126 SDUULere eee terse 11 
Miners, BULVEL ...056 covevese 118 | Miners, tin, alluvial ...... 11 
Market-gardeners ......... 77 | Stationoverseers (pastoral) 10 
Labourers (sheep-station) 70 | All other primary pro- 
Shepherds (_,, ee, 69 GUCOES sc conti sites seve 150 
Miners, gold, quartz ..... 66 
Dairy-farmers, and rela- BQ baLerecsraiesse ccs 3,115 
tives assisting.........00. 50 
Boundary-riders (sheep- 
BURGION)) cess ssscsscscnes 48 FEMALES. 
Drovers (sheep-station) ... BU Pe HATINOIS. cc cores sare esr. se 30 
Miners, gold (undefined)... 34 | Dairy-farmers and assist- 
Fruit-growers ..........e000e 32 BNUSorai ces caaccerasener eos 10 
Quarry labourers, quarry- All other primary pro- 
OMe e 29 GUGEEHN es. socenecuces eke 17 
BGSOINOR te. ;ccissscecisa cess 27 
Shearers (sheep-station) ... 23 LOU retmsecseess 57 


The following figures give the number of the sick and 
infirm of the class primary producers, male and female, 
who were suffering from each specific complaint :— 








MALES FEMALES. 

SERIO sonar es taigecde mesa t es PROG CK a neeciecsseeetaeuscctes 31 
ORMOND ees copcotesce ess: B48 Vi DeCOODLY. waves eceeoe es 7 
ENSANG Gr evcssserersccoracess Boot AMATO rc ccrurscccsseornsneces 7 
Lost the sight of aneye... 306 | Blind.............. Bente susie ts 3 
PRORE ODDLY voccosesesccsesesv ens 287 | Lost the sight of an eye... 3 
SEPEMIDION vscsecssseceeseosnens QBN | Accident iceccsccccsseseses 2 
AME MUD ae cr scarerrcessess PAD IEE OEALYLIC ner cnencecteewesee ss 2 
EBTBLYBIG cccccccetccsvccoeeere G2 PCLIDDIC irene venescccenewcas 1 
MOTUS sca iever sae satvecevecces os SO | OSt AUIMD s.5 sc scsecessasses ] 
BEDILO DUG. siescccresecencasses 35 
Deaf and dumb..... ....se0es 25 
BURMOBIO cone ccc ec cuann sean ccves 23 
EODPOUS cascsysewsweven cncesos's 7 

TOCA es or teen 3,115 Totalaecccwccuccsecs 57 


The total number of males of the class primary producers 
was 134,908, and of females, 12,118. Of these, 2°3 per 
cent. and nearly 0°5 per cent. respectively were sick or 
infirm. The subjoined figures show the percentages of 
males and females classed as primary producers suffering 
from each specified infirmity :— 











MALES. | FEMALES. 

SPOR ess cucsceeeeresaeh eset OOS ee SICK caren sees crtec nee sewere 0:256 
POOIGODG 206i tecccas sens 0°254° | Deaf only .........sserssso00e, 0057 
PUNTO syste acs ec ceansroures O°34G | Insane .si.c..cccrccccccnresces 0°057 
Lost the sight of an eye... 0°227 | Blind .........cc.cesseeeeeeees 0°025 
DGGE ODL cscs ccsvcssevcnceeese 0:213 | Lost the sight of an eye... 0°025 
OO esc vreicnccus eens O17 i PACCIGOND © eiccwetaces cers ccees 0°017 
BOS BAMA scccecscscsvccsess 0°104 | Baral ytio iisissssccoxipsssics. 0°017 
WORWIGIAC Gives ses cessen sees ODE I Orippleg isicssca: ceceser secs 0008 
MBG cy Seakia Vass itin ens scan tes 0029 | LOSE A LIMD occccctercerssccrs 0°008 
Bpilephic s........0ccccecseres 0°026 
Deaf and dumb............... 0°019 
pT BR RESO OLE 0°017 
LOPLOUS ...scrcceccrscerecvccess 0°005 

Otel oe etee sce 2,309 otal eens es 0°470 


aa 
THE INDEFINITE CLASS. 


A certain number of persons were placed in the indefinite 
class, that is to say, their occupations, or the source of their 
income, where they followed no occupation, was indefinitely 
stated. Of these, 860 males and 246 females were sick or 
infirm. The males of this class suffering from sickness or 
infirmity comprised 165 “sick,” 38 crippled, 36 paralysed, 
30 blind, 29 deaf only, 20 who had lost a limb, 18 who had 
lost the sight of an eye, 14 who had met with accidents, 
6 epileptic, 3 insane, and 1 idiotic. 


The females similarly classed comprised 120 who were 
“ sick,’ 29 who were deaf only, 21 who were paralytic, 19 
who were blind, 19 who were crippled, 14 who had met with 
accidents, 11 who were insane, 5 who were idiotic, 4 who 
had lost the sight of an eye, 2 who were deaf and dumb, 
1 epileptic, and 1 who had lost a limb, 


The subjoined table shows the number of the sick or 
infirm of the indefinite class arranged according to their 
designations :— 


MALES. FEMALES. 


‘‘TIndependent means”... 300 | ‘‘Independent means”... 227 


ADNUIADGE: coccks-cieorsccss : BO | Annuitants viciccsscctscdises 19 
Pengioners.sccacxcevicee eee: F 28 
Inspector (undefined)..... 1 
‘‘ Gentleman ”’,..... Raeceees 1 
OUR] seo kacechccanes 360 fb 1 Rr CCE 246 


The following table shows the number of the sick and 
infirm of this class, male and female, who were suffering 
from each specific complaint :— 





MALES. FEMALES. 
ROICKG ccterae wren ens sauces tates GSA SO Sickstivcwwccctsscesececusercs 120 
TIN DIBG es eussecstsesct sere: BS! | Deak On ye c.ssvcsctovancesseuss 29 
IPATALYUIOecceeccees ses veces SH CE ALAIVLIA ccs csctrcecercresni ss 21 
BLING eranccctve nsec es en ene seee es SO ete SMNG oa sie aaa Paeeeeesecses 19 
MORTON Yccceuvecssuesases ss DOME Crippled x-oisnesniesccssecve 19 
Host a LIM Diaceecseccce cence BO PACCIGGNE Ge. seas csceccesecesnce 14 
Lost the sight of an eye... US | INSANE cocsecsecccccccyeasevees 11 
AROCIGONG si .ccceceessn cree see 14. | [diotio i.......cccccccsccrects ' 5 
Hpileptic .......00605s0c-s0006 6 | Lost the sight of an eye... 4 
NGGNO Avsieveccrstaceunte ness 3 | Deaf and dumb ............ 2 
BGIOUIOvercaseicstecesssoseet ss 1 |} Bpileptic® ....ccccecccsevseivcs 1 
TOSUadIM Dies cwncsceasee ses 1 
dbs) FY BAR 360 Ota) ecccasees 246 


The total number of males of this class was 4,788, and of 


females, 5,635. Of these, 7°5 per cent. and nearly 4°4 per 


cent. respectively were sick or infirm. The following table 
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exhibits the percentages of males and females classed as 
indefinite suffering from each specified infirmity :— 


MALES. FEMALES. 

SOMIOR eicccccekcscieeveosecse Ora 4G reer WICKS loeerscrnrne canned: 2°130 
Crippledanccc.stcuuencrte ee OL Gaon CAL ONLY Src cecaecass so varus 0°515 
PATELYVUIO incr csccccsccss eee Bar OF Ocm INCE ALAlVGlOl necurscnsese scent 0°373 
BLING Occ iciiccterescusesces O62 71 Ti LIN Gs on otersemaneaswegees 0°337 
Deal Only ci..0... nce noes O;606T | Cripnled te. c cco ctane sect ae 0°337 
| et ea id bh | ROR ROE Rca Ora 135) PAccIGONt 2.3 <csaseocsecete ce 0-248 
Lost the sight of an eye 0°376 | Insane ...............00eeeees 0°195 
PSGONAGN Ginansas encase: O20? Se LdIOtIC easements sees ee « 0:°089 
Bipilepticnn ce cece 0:125 | Lost the sight of an eye 0°071 
PRSANG Goes. cco sane 0:063 | Deafand dumb ............. 0°035 
ECIOUIO 7 cn casseresinceeenics mee 2020205 |) Nprlepulein ccs tscesscasnes 0018 
IZOSt a LIM ease cesaneactde ss 0:018 

otele eaves 7°519 Ota eros 4°366 


THE DEPENDENT CLASS. 
The sick and infirm males classed as dependent numbered 
1,852, and the females, 6,215. 
include inmates of public institutions, who are distributed 


These do not necessarily 


according to their former occupations, where these can be 
ascertained ; but they do include the majority of the insane 
females residing in hospitals, a few dependents on charity 
or public support, besides dependent relatives and others, 
and scholars. 


Of the males of this class, 791 were “sick,” 327 were 
crippled, 122 paralytic, 105 had met with accidents, 101 were 
blind, 90 idiotic, 80 had lost the sight of an eye, 67 were deaf 
and dumb, 61 epileptic, 52 deaf only, 46 had lost a limb, 6 
were insane, 3 were dumb only, and 1 was leprous. 

Of the females similarly classed, 3,511 were “ sick,” 540 
insane, 490 crippled, 426 deaf only, 263 paralytic, 255 
blind, 165 had lost the sight of an eye, 155 had met with 
accidents, 139 were deaf and dumb, 116 were epileptic, 
98 were idiotic, 51 had lost a limb, and 6 were dumb only. 


The following table exhibits the number of the sick and 
infirm of the dependent class, male and female, arranged 
according to their designations. 








MALES. FEMALES. 

Dependent sons, not Dependents— 
SCHOLALS......seseereeveeees 811 Wives, domestic duties 3,171 
SONOMATS ks cc ctisncceencncens 721 Widows, re a 702 
Dependents—fathers ...... 148 Scholars....ccccssecccececcce 597 
» relatives ... 136 Daughters...css vy ccnacees 566 
All other dependents coves 36 a domestic duties 498 
Mothers? escecaccecnes tee. 202 
Others, domestic duties 159 
IRGIAtIVeS rc. . cece 117 
», domestic duties 113 
ViISIUOISac esa secsercs secre 46 
WiAVGSiecccucccccuneeateas 19 
State children ..-......c..--% 15 
All other dependents ..... 10 
Br) Se ees 1,852 Potalercrccuccscccas 6,215 
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The number of the sick and infirm of the dependent class 
arranged according to their specific infirmities was as 
follows :— 











MALES FEMALES. 

SESICK conuadsestanvasimanerses JVs lee SICK aa esoncuse cnsece seine ee 3,511 
Crippledsie..cescrensua een ass Olt TM ANSANG Ao acccauenececsiter anette: 540 
Paralytic? 2... Reeoees Zia CCEIDPICG aes ac rs cvecenetice ces 490 
PNCCICENU eccrine ieee: LOSS WeDeat only: ies. conencone 426 
Blind ace eae eee eos LOL) | Paralytioucs...costeverotsccs ee 263 
EIOUIG neers ees eee eee SOS Ve DiNGie moturee nee ance sie. 255 
Lost the sight of an eye... 80 | Lost thesight of aneye... 165 
Deaf and: Gump ..se.c01e +. Oi Mae CCIOCNY aeaaerarerccsc coe: 155 
BypileptiCaemec.crcceetoss: 61 | Deafand dumb ... ........ 139 
Deatonlvencccccc scien OZ uplleptiGa-s nce nen 116 
Tost av Day .cnccsewes coe AGP LGIOULG aescnecneror esa enros ses 98 
INSanGpr. eo cpveesacss esos Gu) Lostia MMe sscuncrieccy-7 51 
IDuamip only eeccsrcsesecsce Sa) SD omb Only Seiccc..sensstae 6 
HS PLOUS a: acme toes tele ee 1 

POtal ince rsan ae 1,852 Oba sc. oneuieees 6,215 


The total number of males of the dependent class was 
223,285, and of females, 425,918. 
cent. and 1°5 per cent. respectively were sick or infirm. 


Of these, nearly 1 per 


The following table shows the percentages of males and 
females classed as dependent suffering from each specified 
infirmity :— 








MALES. FEMALES. 

SS SICK oheacrccuare accisesnes OcS0Sa leo SICK «Cau ccecexsntaeeenees 0°824 
Crippled Megeccsoseseee see Orl46> Insane ropccavensencoanaun adds 0°12 
PBLAlyCiCisnncersncc se ere O-050 5 |S Cripplediccareiccacesescineae- 0°115 
CCID GN berets smn eenasee O:047-5) “Deak only mecsccsceesessecees 0:100 
BING wevercerscncsencacedeucse O70450 = Paralvticr enc. wvsscceeesecess 0062 
MA1OUIG re deneseiaceesterente Oc040 sie Bling nce esecceswaneresnece 0:060 
Lost the sight of an eye 0°036 | Lost the sight of an eye 0°039 
Deaf and dumb ............ O:030: | VACCIDeNG 52s secc ac sues ven ses 0:036 
Mipileptiemecanisscescseese: 0°027 | Deaf and dumb ............ 0°033 
Deatonlyc a .cscrecasenes 0:023 | pilepticis..c.ccccconsssences 0°02 
MOS GHA IND tec wanevccyacssnss U4 Ua 3 Cohn Ge Saesanrick Boddpricanosnoe 0°0238 
PNSANO wads eens 00032) Lost a lim Danserascctessees 0012 
Dump Onl years ccs en: 070025) Dumb only ca.cscsenes ces 0:001 
ISG PROUS ese sssnennoe scans: 0°000 

Otel eancdsceestres 0°829 Otel cucucasceserss 1.459 





THE SICK AND INFIRM WHOSE OCCUPATIONS 
WERE NOT STATED OR ILL-DEFINED. 


Among those recorded as sick or infirm were 892 males 
and 423 females whose occupations were either not stated 
or else so ill-defined as to be unavailable for tabulation. 


Of the males falling under this heading, 329 were insane, 
231 were “sick,” 67 were blind, 65 were crippled, 48 were 
both deaf and dumb, 41 were paralytic, 29 had met with 
an accident, 24 were idiotic, 16 were deaf only, 16 had lost 
a limb, 15 were epileptic, and 11 had lost the sight of an 
eye. 
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Of the sick and infirm females whose occupations were 
not stated or ill-defined, 246 were insane, 107 were “sick,” 
25 were blind, 12 were paralytic, 11 were idiotic, 9 were 
crippled, 3 had met with accidents, 3 were both deaf and 
dumb, 8 were epileptic, 3 had lost a limb, and 1 was deaf 
only. ’ 


The total number of males coming under this designa- 
tion was 2,333, and of females, 531. Of these, over 88 per 
cent. and nearly 80 per cent. respectively were sick or 
infirm. The following table shows the percentage of males 
and females classed as not stated or ill-defined 
regard to their occupations suffering from each specified 


with 


infirmity :— 


MALES FEMALES. 

LHBANG co ceteris cciescss onset LA OZ INSANOraccccucceecunieeae . 46°327 
IME cow tatu onuensttics ts O00 Pate Ghee en aeetcsesecene 20°151 
Ge scas ie ccccnccocstoererens 287 21| ae LING Wiaaiece reece: sea eetns 4°708 
PRONE nevis ees naseeencanccne DS SOU RE ATALY ULC ier. cose seen nee ets 2°260 
Deaf and dumb ............ 5a 5'y find (ig! Web (a) ne jeerp ae ery ee eee 2072 
EMDR UIC cere vies ceneseeen es 1715) BOLIPDICG isi. ceca ese e ess 1°695 
POOINGIRG 35a ookecceeekoese es 12437) DA COIdeNt nosso cceescsea 0°565 
TWOUIO a oig cae hens cacatevcess 1°029 | Deaf and dumb ............ 0°565 
MOREIOMIY cavicsteceresceiss 0686 I Milepticr. onc scsts occ caaes 0°565 
TRIG TI chk case vonceeens O°686=| ost 8 limbs ve. secre ones. 0°565 
Lore DET 9 CRAB Rane SiG uC aBeCNGnicr O:6435) Deationly vss ciccrsccsscasess . 0°188 
Lost the sight of an eye 0°472 

LDOGAL iste vecestiee ss 38-234 TOUR cco. ass eee . 79°661 

Recapitulation. 


The succeeding tables show the total number of the sick 
and infirm males and females of each class, arranged 
according to their specific infirmities :— 


MALES. 




















= - | Oe 
Occupation, or eB 3 3 a | pe | ¢ | = | 33 | 
former occupa- FG : © ‘5 | 5 3 | a= | 3 as | 
ei/a]|s|] es] *| 8] 8 27] B 

Total No. of = | | 

OY oro ee 089) 17 ,65 mies 291 aie tee 908] 4,788]223, saad sansa ,003 
Total No. of sick | | 

or infirm of each 

CINE oars cess 431 | 496 | 1,950} 4,830 | 3,115 | 360 | 1,852 892 | 13,926 
a — —— on = — Le 

MICK Ges swaecen 195 | 194 ince ore 854 | 2,046 | 1,256 | 165 791 | 2381 | 5,732 
Insane . eraeters 57 51 | sil 908 333 3 6 | 3829 | 1,926 
a, 39| 46! 203| 469] 343| 14] 105] 29! 1,248 
Crionled, i000. «- 26 46 | 161 | 280 239 38 327 65 | 1,182 
Lost the sight of 

WIE OVO: cscs ce se 21 ie 135 | 826 806 18 80 11 945 
Deaf only........ 12; 26) 98| 260} 287] 29 52] 16] 780 
Lost a limb...... 33 33 | 120 158 140 20 46 16 566 
Paralytic........ 19 21 71 | 188 82 36 122 41 530 
Bina ecru ciea 24 11 38 106 39 30 101 67 416 
Deaf and dumb.. 2 6 4 58 25 ns 67 48 210 
Epileptic........ 9 23 58 35 6 61 15 209 
re eee 5 4 4 17| 23 1 90| 24] 168 
i he 1 6 7 ac 1 re 15 
Dumb only...... 8 rs 3 
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FEMALES. 
; ° a hy 
Occupation, or F | 4 : b # ; 2 ise 
. ee > o =} D> 
former occupa- = 3 = = ao | = a 2$& 
tion— Fe b g 7 =e a a £ Le ae 
Classes. ‘S E 2 Ly Ag| s Be | wk ~ 
ae |A|o | & ao a= |) Via =Vany Peal) el 
Total No. of each | | | 
CIASB Foes 110, at ,208} 5,338) 17,801} 12,118) 5, a a, ies 951 
Total No. of sick | 
and infirm of | 
each class ....} 148 | 842 89 Sn ea eee 305 57 246 | 6,215| 423 | 8,325 
ey} 
SO SICKc ce isrcisteretsctere 85 336 44 151 31 120 | 3,511 | 107 | 4,385 
ENGANO S oceeaces. 18 | 337 9 35 7 11 540 | 246 | 1,203 
Crippled 7... 14 25 6 29 i 19 490 9 593 
Deaf only........ 8 56 11 30 | (i 29 426 1 568 
Bund aecne eos 1 2 6 14 3 19 255 25 325 
Paralytie.... «<<: 3 10 3 7 2 | 21 263 12 321 
Lost the sight of 
GN CVO... cece 5} 81 5 3 4 165 219 
ACCIOON Gist nies e 7 20 3 7 2 14 155 211 
Deaf and dumb. 4 13 1 11 | 2 139 3 173 
Epileptic ........ 1 1 4 | 1 116 3 130 
WGiOtiOnemecace: a 2 5 98 11 122 
Lost a limb.. 2 2 9 ul 1 51 3 69 
Dumb only...... 6 6 





The two following tables are given as a corollary to the 
two just shown. They exhibit the percentages of the sick 
and infirm of each class, and the percentages of the total 
number of people suffering from each infirmity of the 
entire number of males and females. 


















































MALES. 
° th nS ° 
=] — ; vw o.. Sarees 
Occupation, or e 3 Ss ae pf 2 = | 33 oa Ea 
former occupa- _ S 5 ha a = | ~t- Sa a 
Hon $/8)2) 8 |£819 | § | #8 | 53 
Classes. S = a ae = & | 5 ofS 
| & S S SI 2 = 2 Om ee 
pA als | a] Rela le ee" 
pees — , — 
Percentage of each) | | | 
class “to total) 
MGlES se rie ekiels 3°48 | 2°91 | 13°42 | 20°25 | 22:28] 0°79] 36°87 
| y | | _— 
Percentage of sick | 
and infirm of | 
each class ....| 2°044 | 2°808 | 2°399 | 3:938 | 2°309 | 7°519 | 0°829 | 38°234 | 2°290 
SC DICK ceases 0:925 | 1:099 | 1°050 | 1°668| 0°931 | 3°446 | 0°354| 9°901] 0°943 
INSANE ayo atereie 0°270 | 0°289 | 0°294| 0°740| 0°246 | 0°063 * |14°102] 0°317 
ACCIOONG cree vis 0°185 | 0:260 | 0°250| 0°382} 0:254 | 0°292 | 0°047 | 1°243] 0°205 
Crippled ........| 0°123 | 0°260 | 0°198 | 0°229| 0°177 | 0°794 | 0°146 | 2°786| 07195 
Lost the sight of | 
Al: OVE is. 0°100 | 0°272 | 0°166 | 0°266| 0°227 | 0°376 | 0:°0386} 0°472| 0°155 
Deafonly:.:< ccs. <1< 0°057 | 0°147 | 0°121| 0212] 0°213 | 0-606 | 0°023 | 0°686 0°128 
Lostalimb ....| 0°157 | 0°187 | 0°148| 0°129} 0°104 | 0°418 | 0°021} 0°686| 0°093 
Paralytics1...0.: 0-090 | 0°119 | 0°087| 07113} 0°061 | 0°752| 0°055 | 1°757| 0°087 
Blin diiecreciceces 0-114 | 0°062 | 0°047 | 0°086 |} 0-029 | 0°627 | 0°045 | 2°872| 0°068 
Deaf and dumb ..} 0°009 | 0°034 | 0005 | 0°047| 0°019 -» |0°030| 2°057] 0°085 
Epileptic ........ 0°009 0°051 { 0°028| 0.047} 0°026 | 07125 | 0°027 | 0°643| 0°034 
TdiOGiC reece: .... | 0°028 | 0°005 | 0°014] 0°017 | 0°020 |; 0°040| 1°029) 0°027 
OprOUus! secs < 0°005 | 0°005} O°005| .. \ 0005; ‘ 0-003 
Dumb only ...... Se reisailicteee oH * 








* The insane are included with the leprous, and with the dumb only, in the class 
dependent males, 
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FEMALES. 
; a 1 & PE: 
coal oe e m ' So . on ue 
Occupation, or S 3 3 | = pe eae s eS Zo oda 
former occupa- | -3 ve) 5 i as | at 3 | $a | suk 
yoo €) 2/2) 8 |es| 3 | 8 | te] 83 
Classes. : 5 = G= A qo | 3 S |. Ba | Ex8 
Ay a oO} 4 | 4 A | mo | as S 
eon —— ae bas a 
Percentage of an | a | 
class to total| | 
females 2°02} 7-4L| 1:04) 3°45] 2°35] 1°09) 82 | 
- | | ane | 
Percentage of sick! ee ee | 
and infirm of | 
each class ..| 1°423 | 2203 | 1°667 | 1°714 0°470 | 4°366 | 1°459 | 79°661 | 1°614 
. ee | 
. ae canes ee Lee cael | 
SM ESBOMK <0 Ce cyurevstcrers 0°817 | O°S79 | O°824 | O°'S48) 0°256 | 2°130 | 0°824 | 20°151 | -0°850 
Insane ..........| 0°173 | 0°882 | 0°169 | 0°197 | 0°057 | 0°195 | 0°127 | 46°327 | 0°233 
Srippledens.n. 3 | 0°135 | 0°065 | 0°112 | 0°163 | 0°008 | 0°337 | 0°115 | 1°695 | 0°115 
Deaf only........ 0°077 | 0°147 | 0206 | 0°169} 0-057 | 0°515 | 0-100} 0-188] 0-110 
Blindye. eae: 0-010 | 0-005 | 0-112 | 0-079 | 0°025 | 0-337 | 0-060) 4°708| 0-063 
Paralytic ........ 0-029 | 0°026 | 0-056 | 0°039 | 0°017 | 0°373 | 0-062 | 2-260] 0-062 
Lost the sight of | 
IO Boenosrr 0°048 , 0°081 | 0°094 | 0°034]} 0°025 | 0°071 | 0°039 ae 0°043 
Accident ........ 0°067 | 0°052 | 0°056 | 0°039] 0°017 | 0°248 | 0°036 | 0°565 | 0°041 
Deaf and dumb..| 0°038 | 0°034 | 0°019! 0°062 0°035 | 0°033 | 0°565 | 0°034 
Epileptic ........ 0°010 | 0°011 | 0°019 | 0:022 0°018 | 0°027 | 0°565 | 0°025 
Idiotic .......... .. | 0°016 o-o11|} .. |0-089| 0-023! 2-072} 0-024 
Lost a limb...... 0°019 | 0°005 are 0°051 | 0°008 | 0°018 | 0°012| 0°565 | 0°013 
0°001 0°001 


Dumb only ...... 
| 


ee 





SICKNESS AND INFIRMITY IN RELATION TO 
OCCUPATION. 
In regard to several kinds of infirmity, the occupation of 
the person aftlicted would appear to be determined by the 
specific character of the ailment rather than the occupation 
followed causing or bringing about the ailment itself. For 
instance, the blind males of the professional-class were 
mainly musicians, and teachers in the blind asylum; most 
of the crippled followed occupations of a sedentary nature, 
and so on. In connection with the infirmity of blindness, 
it is interesting to note that an inmate of Tamworth Gaol 
was recorded as being blind, yet he followed the calling of 
a phrenologist 





albeit he was unable to read or write at 
the age of 44 years. 
THE “ SICK.” 

With what is vaguely termed “sickness” 0°9 per cent. 
of the total number of males and 0°85 per cent. of the 
total number of females were afflicted. Among the males, 
those classed as indefinite and industrial appear to have 
suffered most, and those classed as dependents least; and 
among the females, the indefinite and domestic classes 
most, and the primary producers least ; those whose occu- 
pations were not stated or ill-defined being excluded from 
the comparison. 

THE INSANE. 

Of the total number of males in the Colony 0°3 per 
cent. were insane, and of the total number of females 0°2 
per cent. Of those whose occupations were not stated or 
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ill-defined, 14 per cent. of the males and 46 per cent. of 
the females were recorded as insane, although the total 
proportion of sick and infirm of this class was 88 per cent. 
for the males and nearly 80 per cent. for the females. 
Nearly all these insane persons were inmates of the various 
lunatic asylums in the Colony. Some, indeed, may have 
been simply idiotic from birth, and some, again, may have 
become insane before arriving at an age sufliciently 
Of those 
having specific occupations among the males, the industrial 


advanced to have any specified occupation. 


class contributed the highest percentage to the ranks of the 
insane, and the indefinite class the lowest ; the professional 
c'ass and the primary producers had of their number 0:270 
and 0246 per cent. respectively, and the commercial and 
domestic classes about 0°29 per cent. each. The males 
classed as industrial had of their number insane a per- 
centage more than three times that of primary producers. 
Of females recorded as following specific occupations the 
domestic class had a proportion of insane equal to nearly 
0'9 per cent., of the 


industrial and the indefinite, 0°17 per cent. of the pro- 


as against nearly 0'2 per cent. 


fessional and the commercial, nearly 0°13 per cent. of the 
dependent, and about 0:06 per cent. of the primary pro- 


ducers. Of 1,926 insane males and 1,203 insane females, 


only 37 of the former and 52 of the latter were beinz 


treated otherwhere than in public or privateasylums. The 


| total number of inmates of private asylums-for the insane 


was 82; of these 7 were males and 75 were females. 


SUFFERERS FROM ACCIDENT. 


About 0°2 per cent. of the total number of males and 0°04 
per cent. of the total number of females had met with some 
form or other of accident. Of the males, the largest pro- 
portion, nearly 0°4 per cent., belonged to the industrial class, 
as might have been expected, and nearly 0°3 to the indefinite 
class. The latter comprised chiefly persons of independent 
but it must 
be remembered that the whole class tabulated as indefinite is 


insignificant as compared with the other classes, and little 


means, and the proportion at first looks curious ; 


is to be deduced from a proportion of so small a total. 
After the class called indefinite, follow the domestic, the 
primary producers, and the commercial, each of these classes 
having a nearly equal proportion of their number recorded 
as suffering from accident. The professional class shows a 
considerably lower proportion than any of those just’ men- 
tioned, and the dependent class so low a proportion as 
0°047 per cent. Of the females who had met with various 
forms of accident, the indefinite class exhibited the highest 
percentage, viz., over 0°2 per cent.; then follow the profes- 


sional, with nearly 0°07 per cent.; the commercial, with 
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nearly 0:06 per cent.; the domestic, with 0°05 per cent. ; 
the industrial and the dependent, with about 0°04 per cent. 
each; and, lowest of all, the primary producers, with nearly 
0°02 per cent. 


During the census year there were 943 deaths due to 
accidents, 780 being of males and 163 of females; on the 
day of enumeration 1,248 males and 211 females, or 
somewhat similar proportions, were recorded as being those 
to whom their accidents were not immediately fatal, or of 
such a nature as were not likely to prove fatal, but yet to 
require special attention, 


THE CRIPPLED. 


Of the crippled males, the greater proportion (viz., 
nearly 0'8 per cent.) belonged to the indefinite class; the 
percentage of the crippled of the total males in the Colony 
was, however, not quite 0:2 per cent., while of the crippled 
of total females the percentage was nearly 0°12 per cent. 
The highest proportion of the crippled among the females 
(viz., over 0°3 per cent.) belonged, like that of the males, 
to the indefinite class. Of the specified classes of occupa- 
tions, other than the indefinite, the crippled formed the 
following percentages of the males, viz. :—Of the domestic, 
nearly 0°83 per cent. ; of the industrial, a little over 0:2 per 
cent. ; of the commercial and primary producers, not quite 
0:2 per cent.; of the dependent, nearly 0°15 per cent. ; and 
of the professional, the lowest, only slightly over 0:1 per 
cent. With regard to females, the crippled formed, of the 
industrial, professional, dependent, and commercial classes, 
proportions diminishing from about 0°16 to 0°11 per cent. 
Of the females classed as domestic, 0°065 per cent. only 
were crippled, and of primary producers, a comparatively 
small class as regards the females resident in the Colony, 
0:008 per cent. 


By crippled was understood such as, through illness or 
accident, had lost the complete or partial use of one or 
more limbs without being entirely deprived of the member 
or members. The term is none too happy, seeing that a 
majority of the persons afflicted were not disabled from 
following gainfu! ccupations. 


PERSONS WHO HAD LOST THE SIGHT OF AN 
EYE. 

Of all the males resident in the Colony over 0°15 per 
Of the class styled 
indefinite nearly 0°4 per cent. were so disabled. Of the other 
classes, the proportions were as follow :—Of the domestic, 
over 0°27 per cent. ; of the industrial, nearly 0°27 per cent.; 
of the primary producers, nearly 0°23 per cent.; of the 
commercial class, nearly 0°17 per cent.; of the professional, 


cent. had lost the sight of an eye. 


Ol per cent.; and of the dependent, nearly 0°04 per cent. 
only. Of the females resident in the Colony suffering a 
similar loss, there were only slightly over 0°04 per cent. 
The highest proportion was of the commercial class—a 
class which bore a small relation to the total number of 
Of this class, those who had lost the sight of an 
The next in order was 


females. 
eye formed not quite 0°1 per cent. 
the domestic class, of whom 0:08 per cent. were thus 
disabled; and of the other classes as follow:—Of the 
indefinite, 0°07 per cent.; of the professional, nearly 0°05 
per cent.; of dependents, nearly 0°04 per cent.; of the 
industrial, over 0°03 per cent ; and of primary producers, 
0°025 per cent. 


THE DEAF ONLY. 


About 0°13 per cent. of the total number of males and 
O11 per cent. of the total number of females were disabled 
by deafness, uncomplicated by any other infirmity. Of the 
males, 0°6 per cent. were thus afflicted who belonged to the 
indefinite class ; over 0'2 per cent. of the primary producers, 
as well as of the industrial class ; nearly 0°15 per cent. of 
the domestic, 0:12 per cent. of the commercial, nearly 0:06 
per cent. of the professional, and slightly over 0°02 per cent. 
Of the females, the 
highest percentage was also of the indefinite class, viz., over 


of the dependent classes respectively. 
05 per cent. Of the other classes, the proportions of the 
deaf only were—the commercial, over 0:2 per cent.; the 
industrial, nearly 0°2 per cent.; the domestic, nearly 0°15 
per cent.; the dependent, 0°1 per cent.; the professional, 
nearly 0'08, and the primary producers, nearly 0°06 per 
cent. 


There were 780 males and 568 females returned as being 
deaf but not dumb. Deafness, as defined in the census 
schedule, was intended to mean total infirmity, but the 
inquiry was possibly misunderstood by some, and cases of 
infirmity of hearing, short of total deafness, were recorded, 
but the figures viewed in ages give no clue to what was 
really understood. There were 127 persons under 21 years 
returned as deaf, and 1,221 above that age. 


PERSONS WHO HAD LOST A LIMB. 

In the whole Colony, somewhat over 0:09 per cent. of 
the males and over 0°01 per cent of the females had lost a 
limb. OF the males, the indefinite class so disabled con- 
tributed of its total a proportion of over O'4 per cent.; the 
domestic class, nearly 0°2 per cent.; the professional, 
nearly O°16 per cent.; the commercial, nearly 0°15 per 
cent.; the industrial, neariy 0°18 per cent.; the primary 
producers, over O'l per cent.; and the dependent class 
Of the females, the industrial class 


about 0°02 per cent. 
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stood highest with 0:05 per cent. The remaining per- 
centages were—of the professional and the indefinite, 
nearly 0:02 per cent. of each; of the dependent, over 0°01 
per cent. ; of primary producers, 0°008 ; and of the domestic 
class, 0°005 per cent. ; while no female whose occupation is 
classed as commercial was recorded as having lost a limb. 


THE PARALYTIC. 

Of all the males in New South Wales, about 0°09 per 
cent. were returned as being paralytic, and of all the 
Of the males 
arranged in the order of their occupations, each class con- 


females similarly recorded about 0:06. 


tributed of its number to this form of infirmity as follows:— 
The indefinite, 0°75 per cent.; the domestic,0°12 per cent. ; 
the industrial, slightly over 0°11 per cent.; the professional, 
0:09 per cent.; the commercial, nearly 0°09 per cent. ; 
the primary producers, about 0°06 per cent.; and the 
Of the females afflicted 
with paralysis, there were of the indefinite class nearly 0°4 


dependent class, 0°055 per cent. 


per cent. ; of the dependent, over 0°06 per cent.; of the 
commercial, nearly 0°06 per cent.; of the industrial, nearly 
0:04 per cent. ; of the professional and the domestic, nearly 
0°03 per cent. of each; and of the class styled primary 
producers, nearly 0°02 per cent. 


THE BLIND. 


About 0:07 per cent. of all the males and over 0:06 per 
cent. of all the females in the Colony were returned as being 
afflicted with blindness. Of the males, the proportion of the 
class styled indefinite was nearly 0°63 per cent. The propor- 
tions of the other classes similarly afflicted were—of the pro- 
fessional, over 0'l per cent.; of the industrial, over 0:08 
per cent.; of the domestic, over 0°06 per cent.; of the 
commercial and dependent, nearly 0°05 per cent. of each ; 
and of primary producers, about 0°03 per cent. Of females 
who were blind, the indefinite class contributed alittle over 
0°3 per cent.; the commercial about 0°1 per cent.; the indus- 
trial nearly 0°08 per cent.; the dependent, 0°06 per cent. ; 
the primary producers, 0°025 per cent. ; the professional, 
001 per cent.; and the domestic, only 0:005 per cent. 


The blind numbered 416 males and 825 females, of whom 
Of these, 
82 adults were employed or connected with the Industrial 
Blind Institution at Sydney, and 20 children were in other 
public institutions. 


657 were adults, and 84 under 21 years of age. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
The proportion of the deaf and dumb in the Colony was 
nearly the same for males and females, viz., about 0°035 per 
cent. Of the males, the industrial class contributed of 


——a 


i 
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their number nearly 0:05 per cent. ; the domestic, over 0°03 
per cent.; the dependent, 0:03 per cent. ; the primary pro- 
ducers, nearly 0:02 per cent.; the professional nearly 0°01 
per cent., and the commercial only 0:005 per cent., while of 
Of the 


females, the industrial class also contributed the greater 


the indefinite class there were none recorded. 


proportion to the deaf and dumb, viz., 0°06 per cent.; the 
professional, the indefinite, the domestic, and the depen- 
dent classes proportions from about 0°04 to 0°0383 per 
cent.; and the commercial about 0:02 per cent.; while of 
the females classed as primary producers no deaf and 
dumb were recorded. 


The deaf and dumb comprised 162 adults, and 221 
Of these, 57 


were inmates of the Deaf and Dumb Institution at Sydney. 


children and others under 21 years of age. 


THE EPILEPTIC. 


Of the total number of males somewhat over 0:03 per 
cent. were recorded as being epileptic, and of females 0°025 
per cent. Among the males a little more than 0:1 per 
cent. of the indefinite class were epileptic ; of the domestic 
and industrial classes about 0°05 per cent. of each; of the 
commercial, dependent, and primary producers nearly 
0:03 per cent. of each; and of the professional class not 
quite 0°01 per cent. The females classed as dependents 
contributed of their number a proportion of about 0°03 per 
cent. to the epileptic; the industrial class slightly over 
0°02 per cent.; the commercial and indefinite classes nearly 
0:02 per cent.; and the domestic and professional classes 
about 0°01 per cent. of each; while of the females classed 


as primary producers no epileptic cases were recorded. 


The epileptics whose infirmity was noted in the schedule 
were 209 males and 130 females ; they probably comprise 
only those who were actually suffering on the day of the 
Census—the persons with an epileptic taint were doubtless 
much more numerous. 


THE IDIOTIC. 


Nearly 0°03 per cent. of the total number of males in 
the Colony, and over 0°02 per cent. of the total number of 
Of the males the idiots of the 
dependent class were 0°04 per cent., of the domestic class 


females, were idiots. 


nearly 0:03 per cent., of the indefinite and primary pro- 
ducers about 0°02 per cent. of each, of the industrial some- 
what over 0:01 per cent., and of the commercial class 
0005 per cent., while of the professional class no idiots 


were recorded. Of the females classed as indefinite nearly 
0:09 per cent. were idiotic, of those styled dependents over 
0:02 per cent., of the domestic class nearly 0°02 per cent., 
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and of the industrial 0°01 per cent.; while of the classes 
professional, commercial, and primary producers no idiots 
were recorded. 


As already pointed out there is reason to believe that 
the number of persons returned as idiotic understates the 
truth, seeing that only 116 under 21 and 172 over that age 
were so returned. Perhaps only the aggressively idiotic 
were recorded on the census papers, for truly between the 
drivelling idiot and the confessedly sane there are many 
grades of idiocy not likely to be acknowledged as such. 


THE LEPROUS, AND THE DUMB ONLY. 


All the lepers in the Colony at the time of the enumera- 
tion were males, and formed of the total number of males 
somewhat over two per 100,000. 


Suffering from dumbness, uncomplicated with any other 
form of infirmity, 9 persons only were recorded, viz., 3 
males and 6 females, all of the class dependents. 


OCCUPATIONS EXEMPT FROM INFIRMITY. 


From the tables given on pages 233 and 234 it will 
be seen that among the males no one belonging to the 
professional class was returned as an idiot. In the domestic, 
commercial, and indefinite classes, no one was returned as 
being a leper, while the occupation of every person suffer- 
ing from leprosy was recorded. All classes of males were 
exempt from the infirmity of dumbness only, excepting the 
class styled dependents ; and no case of both deafness and 
dumbness was recorded in the class styled indefinite. The 
females returned as dumb only, all belonged to the class 
styled dependents, and no female classed as a primary pro- 
ducer suffered from deafness and dumbness combined, from 
epilepsy, or from idiocy. No female classed as professional 
or commercial was returned as an idiot, and no female 
belonging to the latter class was recorded as having lost a 
limb. The occupation of every female who had lost the 
sight of an eye was duly entered on the Householders’ 
Schedules. 


The facts recorded connecting sickness and infirmity 
with yarious vocations, as analysed in the foregoing para- 
graphs, prove, however, little or nothing; for, as already 
pointed out in another part of this chapter, the infirmity 
governs the choice of an occupation to just as large an 
extent as the occupation followed conduces to the engen- 
dering of an infirmity. 


A separate classification of the Chinese was made, but 
no special features were disclosed except that 10 out of the 


15 lepers were of this nationality. The number of Chinese 
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insane was 78, amuch larger figure than their proportion 
of the community warrants ; but in this the Chinese were 
not singular, as several other nationalties had a like undue 
proportion. 


SICKNESS IN URBAN AND RURAL DISTRICTS. 


Of the 22,251 cases of sickness and infirmity recorded, 
16,372 were returned as existing in municipalities, or areas 
accepted in other parts of this report as approximating to 
the urban portion of the Colony. The cases of sickness 
and infirmity in the country districts would be, therefore, 
only 5,879, or 3,667 of males and 2,212 of females, a dis- 
proportion between urban and rural which need occasion 
no surprise, for not only is population less dense in the 
country than in the towns, but those risks of life and limb 
which are involved in all large mining, manufacturing, and 
building centres are conspicuously absent from the life of the 
bushman, the farmer, and the shepherd, although the latter 
have, doubtless, accidents peculiar to their own environ- 
ment to risk, and sicknesses which arise from bad water, 
the absorption of miasmatic swamp vapours, and the secon- 
dary complaints contracted from the cattle and sheep they 
tend. Nevertheless, the cities are the germ-beds of epide- 
mics, and the health average of the country has always 
been higher than that of the towns. Moreover, it must be 
remembered that really serious cases of sickness or infir- 
mity engendered in the country are removed in the majority 
of instances to urban centres for treatment. 


In the city and suburbs of Sydney there were 8,393 
cases of sickness and infirmity, and in these 4,937 males 
and 3,456 females were concerned. In the country munici- 
palities, or extra-metropolitan urban districts, the males 
returned as being either sick or infirm numbered 5,322, and 
the females 2,657, making together a total of 7,979. The 
metropolitan county of Cumberland contained 11,880 cases 
of sickness and infirmity, and of these 7,430 cases concerned 
males and 4,450 cases concerned females. In the county 
of Northumberland the sick and infirm numbered 1,734, of 
which number 1,014 were males and 720 were females. 
The city and suburbs of Sydney contained several hospitals, 
a benevolent asylum, and two large lunatic asylums, while 
at Liverpool and Parramatta were several asylums for the 
aged and infirm; and there was also at the latter town 
an hospital for criminal lunatics, and a free hospital for the 
insane, with a branch at Rydalmere. The number of sick 
and infirm in the county of Northumberland represents 
many cases contributed by Newcastle and the sur- 
rounding colliery towns, as well as the inmates of the local 
hospital for the insane. 
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DW ELLINGS—1841 ro 1891. 1891, it was found that this number had increased to 
HE first attempt to classify the habitations of the | 241,991. The population in 1841 was 114,601; in 1891 it 
people was made in 1841, when the total number of | had risen to 1,118,305. Hence, while the habitations of 
dwellings was recorded as 16,776. Of this number, 1,490 | the people had during fifty years multiplied themselves by 
were situated in the Port Phillip District, and 29 in | nearly sixteen times their first recorded number, the 
Norfolk Island. The total number of houses within the | population had not nearly decupled itself in the same 
Colony, according to its present boundaries, was 15,257. | period. Subjoined is a table showing the number of 
Of these, 5,913 were built of brick or stone, and 9,344 of | dwellings, together with the materials of which they were 
wood. Half a century afterwards, at the enumeration of | built, as recorded at each Census since that of 1841 :-— 


eee 
Census Years. 
Houses, etc. 













































































































































































a, Sa en Sn ] 
1841, | 1846. 1851. | 1856. | 1861. I} 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 
Hotiaan and other Daildsngs PidewansaenweaN ee esenumcepaeetieeren: | 15,257 | 26,247 30, 641 eee 51, 412 | 96, 187 136,288 223,197 
Other residences—tents, drays, etc. .........ccccccscecssececes] oo vesese | ccecee | cg Veled le if 159 | 2,420 7,452 18,794 
| Total, buildings and residences. 2... | 15,257 | 26,247 | 30,641 | 41,177 64,571. 98,607 | 143,740 | 241,991 
merotaes Saar eeiile aol Resta sitaecwionaseieva sicsienn Consume lean ta ataee ners 14,951 24,539 28,711 38,003 | 57,412 | 91,270 | 127,874 196,850 
ROTA OR eeoe ecm nn sore au erlariseatst esac en ceenes sire ee sarec meres | tem ervey tet mane eae ull ae 1,709 6,798 | - e { 18,794 
PIER YB; CUO on vcconvesintiisaenesaesnenicees vaneairaeevies ee sateli csi. Vali nc oa es 31 160 | 2,420 do | UEP 
Ships used as residences ..... Dstsiectiats's wlecrocteats suet ss seal) Met ne erent rs airieawecss 64 DOL en | ete alll e Meenas 
PAUONWN OINOOS, EDGs cri 1e cunessraccceante ince ieee cess ori neta Wl Uneen ee | ey ie ee ere aen Gener ee rs adee amrace. 296 
RUG AMS PUMOMB cerrwiin sca tei eioetnvoateeuctaercenie ral ecernco Teen Ra oe (Ce | atnns 262 
he JET 4) | 7-71 BRP Arg ea 14,951 24,539 | 28,711 39,807 | ae AC 93,690 | 135,326 | 216,202 
Vacant or fetag built— | | | 
Vacant houses.........cccccccccccsseesecscecsececeseesavessev 306} 1,708 1,930} 1,370. emumerated 7 6,016 16,166 
inne _ ‘i f 4,917 
IOAN DELI DULG cron ccyitesccssescess cess teasdectstinaser: 1,115 1,674 | 1,123 gle sniiicracel ) L 2,398 1,255 
Stores, offices, etc. , used as places of business only— | iS a. a a a] 
Herren Heese [ec come (Mamnieerrior yoann Norra Yann: (UME erannn) NEP rereteee 8,368 
NOt as TeSiMeNCES......ccccsececseeseseseescstesesreees | oe | . 7 = : aN 
Total, vacant or being built......ccc.cccccesee ee eee en ieee enumerated) 4,917 | 8,414 | 25,789 
Materials employed in sonstruction— | : 
PSTIOM OF MUONG! rare canta tan tice eee eee ae 5,913 9,914 13,192 15,357 18,639 28,497 44,417 89,542 
VO  cccaceconcrerate toaen sche cates oe eran nen ieen aoe 9,344 | 16,236 17,253 93.790 | 38.548 | } 50,800 70,423 | 122,076 
Inferior materials—bark, slabs, wattle and dab, ete.! —...... | 97 196 i 11,973 12,070 | 4,832 
MIGtAL (Iron) sirens avercrceeetors cent caicescaecicee sacs eel eo om el eee renee 226 7 eee 964 | 3,455 
WPONOTEUG; AAOUG, “IEG secre essen ees eae | ete te cance ales tececet || Meee ey yon: [euerscospomel Winer ean: 914 
Tents and drays (GAN Vas, CAllOO; GUC.) ata. cuocecerea tio tceeeee Wl scaees I casenne 1,740 6,958 2,420 7,452 18,794 
Sips Weed Aa Gwollings ont a csc ee eel es tell es tlle, 64 2A) Ue eee (SECA rae MRRP ee 
WDBPOCUNC Fiero tera Sores tees wee e aren eene oe races | area on [geen ase cis Tee | ae | 4,917 8,414 2,378 
OUR cnnincetesnaene comeereieen eon ear eee 15,257 | 26, 247° 30,641 41,177 64,571 98,607 | 143,740 241,991 
- a a ee ee emg ee Le ee Sec 
Population (exclusive of shipping)..............cccccceceeeeeees 114,601 | 152,009 | 178,668 | 249,282 | 348,950 | 501,579 | 748,241 | 1,118,305 
Population per inhabited dwelling............ccccccsceeeeeeeees | Ter | 6°2 | 6°2 | 6°3 | 54 54 5°5 52 











THE HABITATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Before analysing the table just given, it is advisable to 
mention briefly the manner in which the information 
dealing with the dwellings of the people was collected and 
presented to the public at each census. 


The earlier records of habitations were exceedingly 
simple, and dealt only with the most rudimentary facts. 
The enumeration for 1841, for instance, supplied the 
number of houses inhabited and uninhabited, finished and 
unfinished, and stated whether they were built of brick or 
stone, or of wood; brick and stone not being separately 
distinguished ; indeed, this distinction was not made until 
the last Censys. One peculiarity of the enumerations of 
1841, 1846, 1851, and 1856 was a tabulation of houses 
as being inhabited and uninhabited, and finished and 
unfini-hed—the totals in each ehse being identical. Hence, 
it would appear that the demand for residential accommo- 
dation so considerably exceeded the supply that people in 
those early days were compelled to take up their quarters in 
habitations still in the hands of the mason or the carpenter. 
This is better made evident by the following statement :— 





























Houses. 1841. 1846, 1851. 1856. 
LO): 14,951 24,539 28,711 38,003 
Uninhabited ......../........ 306 1,708 1,930 1,370 

J eh ee 15,257 26, 247 30,641 39,373 
Finished. ...........ccc0 =14,142 = 24,573 = 29,518 7,294 
WGRNIBNOG. cali eeccin ee LI. 1,674 1,123 2,079 

LOU ane cnccene 15,257 26,247 30,641 39,373 


It may be assumed that all vacant houses were also, 
under the circumstances, in process of construction; de- 
ducting such from habitations described as “ unfinished,” 
it is plain that in 1841 no less than 809 dwellings were 
resided in prior to their completion. In 1846 the 
‘finished’ houses exceeded the inhabited by 84, which 
number, therefore, represents the completely habitable 
domiciles out of the 1,708 described as vacant. In 1851 
the “finished” houses exceeded the inhabited by 807; 


therefore, of 1,930 vacant habitations, nearly half could 


have accommodated tenants. In 1856, however, the 
demand for houses appears to have again exceeded the 
supply, und at least 709 houses are shown to have had 
residents prior to their completion as dwellings, 


The habitations census of 1846 followed on lines similar 
to those of the preceding enumeration, but bark was added 
to the list of building materials, and information was also 
given as to the material of which the roof was constructed, 
viz., whether of shingles, slates, bark, or thatch. This was 
a characteristic of the next two censuses, and, although 
the particulars touching this branch of inguiry may not be 
of much use, seeing that they were not collected after the 
year 1856, it is interesting to record them, if only as 
evidence of the use of superior materials in roofing as 
settlement progressed, and as the conditions of social life 
became more and more ameliorated. 
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The subjoined statement shows the roofing material of 












































habitations as recorded for the three enumerations 
specified :— 
1816. 1851. | 1856. 
Materials employed.— = | 
Roofs. 
No.  /|Per cent. No. {Per cent.|} No. |Per cent. 
SMW Plex wesc ncet es 16,782 | 63°94 || 21,207} 69:21 | 03.165 | 58°84 
Slate....cccccseeeeeee. 500} 1:90] 612] 2:00]) 2,174 | 5°52 
Bark, thatch, in-| 8,965] 34°16 8,822} 28°79 || 12,829 | 32°58 
ferior, ete. | 
MEGtAle.ccceeencine 1,205 | 3°06 
otal ecu. 26,247 | 100°00 |! 30,641 | 100°00 || 39,373 | 100°00 





From these figures it will be seen that during ten years 
bark and other inferior roofing materials declined in use 
by nearly 2 per cent.; that shingles declined in use by 
over 5 per cent. ; that nearly 4 per cent. more houses were 
slated in 1856 than in 1846, and that metal (iron) began 
to be employed, no less than 3 per cent. of the houses in 
the Colony in 1856 being roofed with this material, The 
line “ Bark, ete.,” in the above table is variously phrased 
in the three census tabulations quoted. In 1846 it appears 
as “ Barked or thatched” ; in 1851 as “ Barked, thatched, 
or not roofed in”; and in 1856 as “ Bark orinferior.” But 
these variations hardly affect the results, as shown above. 


The habitations census of 1851 was little different from 
its predecessors. The term “bark,” employed to designate 
a building material, was expanded to embrace other 
“inferior materials,” the term ‘ inferior” being first used 
in the classification of the results of this Census. 


The habitations census of 1856 enumerated separately 
the tents, the drays, and the ships used as residences, and 
while retaining “brick or stone” as a compound designation 
for the materials of which houses were built, superseded 
the use of “ wood,’ and of “ bark or other inferior 
materials,” as separate designations, and adopted the term 
‘‘ weatherboard, slab, or inferior,” and also added ‘‘ metal ’’— 
which makes its first appearance as a building material at 
this Census—to the list. As a statistical curiosity, the 
mention of 64 “ships’’ used as residences is specially 
interesting. ; 


In 1861 the number of vacant houses and houses being 
built was not recorded at all, and all the facts recorded of 
habitations related exclusively to those which were used 
at the time as residences. Among these, as in 1856, were 
enumerated 201 ships, which must not be confounded with 
the ships in port at the time receiving or discharging cargo, 
or seeking anchorage from stress of weather. They were, 
on the contrary, various kinds of craft at moorings, or 
beached, light-ships, etce., used as distinct dwellings. At 
the Census of 1891, persons living on such vessels as 
those here referred to were in every case included 


in the population of the adjacent district, and were not 
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enumerated separately, nor were they enumerated with the 
shipping. The vessels referred to in the Census of 1861 
were recorded in the report as follow :— 


VESSELS USED AS RESIDENCES. 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 18091. 


houses being built are separately recorded, as in 1856 and 
preceding censuses ; metal re-appears as a building material, 
and for the term “inferior” is substituted the term “slab 
or inferior.” 


Ships Ol-three MAGUS <i... concent rene. s ese mom caesereeetete an 29 Sos J 
5 Gergid aie ee a nr ee 127 The habitations Census for 1891 is the most elaborate 
Ne ial aR Gs RSG a OCLC V2 ever yet attempted in New South Wales. It differentiates 
INOU:ADOCITION$ nc. sec c cn eee borne seer cee e eaiaunen ee deas 15 . : 
LO (cl ne On In Vt tap vere Sve en rr aD 18 between inhabited houses ; stores, offices, etc., used as places 
Fe ne 501 of residence; and public institutions containing inmates ; 


The Census of 1861 also recorded the facts that the 
57,412 inhabited houses enumerated in the Colony con- 
tained 229,068 rooms; and that the 10,185 houses in the 
city of Sydney contained 46,553 rooms. 


In 1871 ‘tents, drays, ete.,” are classed together; the 
houses vacant or being built, although recorded, are not 
separately given; the materials of which houses had been 
built are described as “ brick or stone,’ ‘‘ weatherboard,” 
and ‘inferior’; and no information is submitted concerning 
the materials of houses vacant or in course of construction. 
Metal does not appear as a building material in the pub- 
lished results of this census. 


In 1881 the arrangement of the facts relating to habita- 
tions follows closely the lines laid down for the previous 
census, with these differences—viz., vacant houses and 


and also between vacant houses, and houses being built ; 
and stores, offices, etc., used as places of business only, and 
not as residences. In the list of materials of which dwell- 
ings have been built, brick and stone are for the first time 
given separately, and the following new, or differently 
arranged, terms are employed—viz., “iron”’; “wood, slabs”; 
‘concrete, adobe, and pisé”’; “lath and plaster, wattle and 
dab, mud, bark’; and ‘‘ canvas and calico”; while a separate 
line is devoted to houses of which the materials employed 


in building were not specified. 


The subjoined table is given as a corollary to that on 
page 238, and shows the percentage, at each census from 
1841 to1891, of the inhabited and vacant houses, the houses 
being built, and the proportion of each description of habi- 
tations classified according to the materials used in their 
construction :— 
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1851. | 1356. | 1861. 1871. | 1881. | 1891. 
Houses, etc. 

Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage | Percentage| Percentage 
of total of total of total of total of total of total of total of total 
recorded. recorded. | recorded. | recorded. | recorded. | recorded. | recorded. recorded, 

Houses and other buildings, ccc nc ccsct scenes teers cern 100-00 100°00 | 100°00 95°62 | 88°91 97 55 94°82 92°23 
Other residences—tents, Grays, CC. .....ccccccccscsessseccesse| caves | aeveee | evseee 4°38 | 11°09 2°45 5:18 7 or /y| 
Total, buildings and residences ......... 100°00 100°00 | 100°60 100°00 | 100°00 100°00 10000 | 100°00 
Inhabited :— 
PEOUSOM capac t cieae coca ee ecrucs csmustitc. anieiirca cen team mceentsts 97°99 93°49 93°70 92-29 88°91 92°56 88°96 81°34 
EGTA GM ne eee See ee ee terete cages a eI oe 4°15 10°53 aie (Orie 
Tbr errOtG te ree ie ew ne 0:08 0:25 ioe oo eee 
Sips Used AS TEsIdeNnCes Mere sacceret rerun aes se neeens | meats enn |) ese | ON eer 0°16 U5 3 Ei thle cocci Pew ncaccc wg le pocense 
S CORON OMICOM. 6 bCe cca ce ic tellers ere ite cotscersisat ieistercrsiets a eirpteccioe ie | Manica s-srslormncl] Nm nceiccaree corn | Uta SrsycersimCST co aries il aM atcraes eromn rT amen eziyare omen uM iReccrers.are O:12 
PUDLIG TSU GU GL OMS ness at sascs cas ctaiaices aise se senerccre a ers ecrerct| | me eraicier rte 37 | Inia rere ae [MUR etroraratcvue 1 aI erarech oie Tam rersze=vos ONT tee rani Maer cctietes O'll 
Total inhabited cc ccccssaceser te piers: 97°99 93°49 93°70 96°68 | 100°00 | 95°01 94°14 | 89°34 
Vacant or being built :— Not | | 
WinountsHouseniy, aneriesa caesar uae onse meee 2-01 6°51 6:30 | ruercen| ( 4:19 | 6°68 

—_—__~- —-—| ——____!——_ - : \f 4°99 , 

Houses being built raacvcryersensnet esucasnemasencees 7°31 6°38 3°67 5°05 | enumerated J eG, 0°52 
Stores, offices, etc., used as places of business only, ) Pat - - - 7 3-46 
NO’: AS TOIGENCOS cece cee ee sweetness eae sc eay||omnce went] Nene a ca cine (asi eee eee mee cal aa ‘ 
: : Not 
Total, vacant or being built...... Semingte cae | Wine esiecosdell ete eee tela canes | ee eruniersted 4°99 5°86 10°66 
Materials employed in construction :— 

Brack-Or StOnG ice. caesar cece wesc cesas ncuetaset reer sastenees 38°76 37°77 43°05 37°30 28°87 28°90 30°90 37°C0 
WV OO ve ies tare ots cine se rece aeiine sat ieamuc eran ieee ncnei esses 61°24 61°86 56°31 57°77 59°70 51°52 48:99 50°44 
Inferior materials—bark, slabs, wattle and dab, ete.| ...... 0°37 0°64 12°14 8°40 2°00 
etal ROM) occa tee erotic cece ee crema rennet Ses nentcncn] mune SaL ncaaeanlt Uimmmecsnicctey WTI Mcanc ora 0°55 O35 ieee 0°67 1°43 
COnGrete ROODG. DIBO co nrccedscc ecw cece ese cssirt vsidensees sec | Nur arse cinccteal| a emesioctace es iueevrclesiartine| NUM arentsico7n| MUN Yertiets s aeout EC eterecic eet] Memeiartiet 0°38 
Pents: 8nd drays (Canvas. CALICO; OUC.)) acccesstsscses tre s|inn msccune wil) uence sasens lime eset 4°22 10°78 2°45 5:18 flor hy 
WHIPS UNEG AS: GWOMIN DS siarcceresccecseeccateeenen cas sane ccssl Meco con LUN asor ear] Unic an esre 0°16 Urs Ue cogetoes ii) esacece lM naoncoace 
ME SIBDOOUG A van enero cc onn es ace wanes cane umn cnn senor cia tice cee Minetate otek Py] er rcarcn a ser Mace ste Wl TUL eats caren INO ender 4°99 5°86 0:98 








THE HABITATIONS OF.THE PEOPLE. 
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In 1841 about 98 per cent. of all the houses were | number of habitations 34°39 per cent., and the number of 


inhabited, although 7°3 per cent. still remained in a state 
Of those built of brick or stone there 


were nearly 39 per cent., and of wood slightly over 61 per 


of incompleteness. 


cent. 


In 1846 the inhabited houses formed a proportion of 
about 93°5 per cent. of the total number of dwellings in 
the Colony. The vacant houses formed 65 per cent, but 
of these apparently nearly all were in process of construc- 
tion. The habitations built of brick or stone formed a pro- 
portion of about 1 per cent. less of the total number of 
residences in the Colony than at the preceding census ; 
the proportion of habitations built of wood had slightly 
increased ; and nearly 0°4 per cent. were recorded as being 


built of bark. 
32°6 per cent., and the total number of houses 72 per cent. 


Since 1841 the population had increased 


In 1841 there were nearly 7:7 persons to each inhabited 
dwelling; in 1846, 6:2. During the quinquennium, habi- 
tations built of brick or stone had increased by 4,001, 
or 67'CG per cent. ; and habitations built of wood by 6,892, 


or 73°76 per cent. 


The habitations Census of 1851 showed that a proportion 
of 93°7 per cent. of the total number of dwellings was in- 
habited. 
would seem that nearly two-thirds of these were in process 


The vacant houses formed 6°3 per cent., but it 
of construction. Since the last census the population had 
increased 17°54 per cent., and the total number of habita- 
tions 16°74 per cent.; the number of persons per each 
inhabited dwelling, viz., 6:2, being about the same as in 1846, 
During the five years, habitations built of brick or stone 
had increased by 3,278, or 33°06 per cent.; those built of 
wood by 1,017, or 6:26 per cent. Of the total number of 
residences in the Colony in 1851, those built of brick or 
stone formed a proportion of 43°05 per cent., a higher pro- 
portion than any before or since recorded; those built of 
wood 56°3 per cent., and those built of bark, or other 
inferior materials, 0°64 per cent. 


In 1856 the houses, both inhabited and vacant, formed 
95°62 per cent. of the habitations in the Colony, and 4°38 
per cent. were represented by tents, drays, and ships used 
as residences. The inhabited houses formed a proportion 
of 92°29 per cent. of the total number of dwellings, and the 
vacant houses 3°32 per cent., while over 5 per cent.— pre- 
sumably including those that were vacant— were in process 
Of the total number of habitations, 96°68 
per cent. were being lived in, and of these 4°15 per cent. 


of construction. 


were tents, O'0S per cent. were drays, and 0°16 per cent. 


were ships used as residences. During the quinquennium 


the population had increased 39°52 per cent., the total 


2 (A) 





persons to each inhabited dwelling was slightly less than 6°3. 
Since the last census the number of houses built of brick 
or stone had increased by 2,165, or 16°41 per cent., and 
those built of wood and inferior materials by 6,341, or 
36°34 per cent. 
the Colony (including tents, drays, and ships used as 


Of the total number of residences in 


residences), those built of brick or stone formed a pro- 
portion of 37°3 per cent. ; those bu'lt of weatherboard, 
slabs, or inferior materials, 57°77 per cent.; and those 
constructed of metal 0°55 per cent.—the proportion of 
tents, etc., has already been given. 


All the facts relating to habitations collected at the 
Census of 1861 deal exclusively with those lived in at the 
time, no information being gathered concerning vacant 
houses, or houses in course of construction. The inhabited 
houses formed nearly 89 per cent. of the total number of 
habitations in the Colony, the residue, slightly over 11 per 
cent., being made up of tents, drays, and ships used as 
Since the Census of 1856, the population had 
increased 89°98 per cent., the total number of habitations 
56°8 per cent. ; and the number of persons to each inhabited 
dwelling was over 5°4. 


residences. 


During the quinquennium which 
had elapsed since the preceding census the houses built of 
brick or stone had increased by 3,282, or 21°4 per cent. ; 
those built of weatherboard, slabs, or inferior materials by 
14,758, or 62 per cent.; those built of metal remained 
about the same ; while tents had increased, owing doubtless 
to the rapid development of the gold-mining industry, by 
5,089, or nearly fourfold; drays by 129, and ships used as 
residences by 137. Of the total number of residences in 
the Colony, those built of brick or stone formed a propor- 
tion of 28°87 per cent., the lowest recorded for any census ; 
those built of weatherboard, slabs, or inferior materials, 
59°7 per cent.; those built of metal only, 0°35 per cent.; 
the tents formed 10°53 per cent., the drays 0°25 per cent., 
and the ships used as residences 0°31 per cent. of the total 
Of the tents, 2,638 were pitched 
on and about the site of the Burrangong gold-fields, 
676 on the gold-fields in the county of Wellington, 422 
on the gold-fields in the county of St. Vincent, 290 on the 
gold-fields in the Sofala district, 236 on the gold-fields in 
the counties of Bathurst and Georgiana, 212 in the 


number of habitations. 


Bathurst district and the county of Roxburgh, 172 in the 
district of Patrick’s Plains, 158 on the. gold-fields of the 
Liverpool Plains, 153 in the pastoral district of the Mur- 
rumbidgee, 128 in the Balranald district, 121 in the 
electorate of the Hunter, 108 in the county of Camden, 92 
on the New England gold-fields, 82 on the gold-fields of the 
Monaro district, and 75 at Eden. 
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In 1871 the houses formed 97°55 per cent. of the resi- 
dences in the Colony, and the tents, drays, etc., only 2°45 
per cent. The inhabited houses formed 92°56 per cent. of 
the total number of dwellings, and the houses vacant and 
being built, taken together, 4°99 per cent. Since the Census 
of 1861 the population had increased 43°74 per cent., the 
total number of habitations 52°7L per cent. ; and the pro- 
portion of persons to each inhabited dwelling was about 5:4. 
During the decennium the houses built of brick or stone 
had increased in number by 9,858, or 52°89 per cent. ; those 
built of weatherboard and inferior materials by 24,225, or 
62°84 per cent.; while tents and drays had decreased by 
4,538, or by about two-thirds, owing doubtless to the 
working out of many of the gold-fields in process of 
exploitation at the preceding census, and the migration 
Of the 
total number of residences in the Colony, those built of 
brick or stone formed a proportion of 28°9 per cent., those 
built of weatherboard of 51°5 per cent., those constructed 


of the population to the more settled districts. 


of inferior materials of 12°14 per cent., and tents and 
drays, as already mentioned, of only 2°45 per cent.; while 
all houses vacant or being built, forming a proportion of 
nearly 5 per cent., were unspecified with regard to the 
materials entering into their construction. 


The Census of 1881 shows a percentage of 94°82 houses 
and 518 tents and drays. The inhabited houses con- 
stituted 88°96 of the total number of dwellings, the vacant 
houses 4°19 per cent., and the houses in course of con- 
struction 1°67 per cent. During the ten years that had 
elapsed since the taking of the preceding Census the 
population had increased 49°18 per cent., the total number 
of habitations about 46 per cent. ; and the proportion was 
5°5 persons to each inhabited dwelling. The houses built 
of brick or stone had increased in number by 15,920, or 
55'9 per cent., a higher rate of increase from census to 
census than any shown since the enumeration of 1846. 
The houses built of weatherboard had increased during the 
decennium by 19,623, or 38°63 per cent., while those built 
of inferior materials practically remained the same as at 
the preceding Census. Of the total number of residences 
in New South Wales, 30°9 per cent. were constructed of 
brick or stone, nearly 49 per cent. of wood, over 8 per 
cent. of inferior materials, 0°67 per cent. of metal, 5°18 
per cent. were tents and drays, and 5°86 per cent. (in- 
cluding 4:19 per cent. representing houses vacant, and 
1:67 per cent. houses being built), were constructed of 


materials not specified in the collection of returns. 


In 1891 the buildings in the Colony, inclusive of 3°46 
per cent. representing stores, offices, etc., used as places 
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of business only, formed 92:23, and the tents 7°77 per cent. 
respectively of structures capable of being used as human 
habitations. The inhabited houses formed of this total 
81:34 per cent., the stores, offices, etc., used as places of 
residence 0°12 per cent., the public institutions in which 
inmates were housed 0°11 per cent., and, as already men- 
tioned, the tents 7°77 per cent. The vacant houses con- 
stituted 668 per cent. of the total number of structures 
capable of being used as human habitations, the houses in 
course of construction 0°52 per cent., and the stores and 
offices used only as places of business 3°46 per cent. 
Hence there was in the Colony a proportion of 89°34 per 
cent. of the total number of buildings and other residences 
inhabited, while 10°66 per cent. were uninhabited or being 
built. Since the Census of 1881 the residential population 
had increased 49°46 per cent., the total number of habita- 
tions 68°35 per cent.; and the proportion of persons to 
each dwelling inhabited was 5:2. During the decennium 
the houses built of brick or stone had increased in number 
by 45,125, or 101°6 per cent.; those built of wood by 
51,6538, or 73°35 per cent.; those built of iron by 2,491, or 
258'38 percent.; and tents had increased by 11,842, or 65:7 
per cent.; while habitations constructed of inferior materials 
had decreased by 7,288, or 60 per cent. Of the total 
number of structures used as residences and other buildings, 
37 per cent. were built of brick and stone, over 50 per cent. 
were built of wood, 2 per cent. only were built of inferior 
materials, 1°48 per cent. were built of metal, 0°38 per cent. 
of concrete, adobe, and pisé, 0°98 per cent. were unspecified, 
and 7°77 were constructed of canvas and calico (tents). 


The preceding paragraphs show that although the im- 
provement in the character of buildings has been gracual, 
it has, at least, been sure. It would appear that the 
discovery of gold interrupted the increasing solidity of the 
habitations erected in the Colony, and that the population, 
lured by the quest after the precious metal, ceased to 
build of brick and stone in the settled districts, and began 
to dwell in wood, bark, and canvas on the sites of the 
successive “rushes.” In 1851 the habitations constructed 
of brick and stone formed 43 per cent. of the dwellings in 
the Colony; in 1861 the proportion had dropped to 28°87 
per cent.; since then, however, there has been a gradual 
increase in the number and proportion of habitations con- 
structed of brick and stone. Several circumstances have 
operated to bring this about—chiefly, perhaps, the increased 
value of land in towns and the increased wealth of the 


community. 


From the first census of habitations taken in the Colony 
(viz., in the year 1841) to that of 1891, half a century had 
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elapsed, and the extraordinary growth of the province 
during the fifty years referred to is to be seen in the 
increase of the number of habitations from decade to 
decade. It must, however, be remembered that the early 
settlers built for their immediate wants, and not for pos- 
terity, and that of 15,257 houses accounted for in the first 
habitations census only 306, or about 2 per cent., were 
empty. In 1891 the total number of places of residence 
was 232,368; and this number included 196,850 inhabited 
houses, 18,794 tents, 296 stores, offices, etc., used as places 
of habitation, 262 public institutions containing inmates, 
and 16,166 vacant houses. Hence, of the whole number 
just stated, almost 7 per cent. were not used for the pur- 
pose for which they were built—a result, however, due as 
much to the depression which the Colony was experiencing 
at the taking of the Census as to the commercial specula- 


tions of the professional builder. 


HABITATIONS OF THE PEOPLE IN 1891. 


The total number of habitations in the Colony at the 
last Census was 241,991, inclusive of stores, offices, etc., 
These numbered 8,868, 
and were, like 296 of a similar class, separately tabulated, 


used only as places of business. 


capable of being employed as residences. Dismissing 
these, together with vacant houses and houses in course 
of construction, the actual number of dwelling-places in- 
habited on the night of the Census was 216,202; of which 
number 196,850 were houses properly so called ; 18,794 
were tents; 296 were stores, oflices, etc.; and 262 were 
public institutions. The vacant houses numbered 16,166 ; 
stores, offices, etc., used as places of business only, 8,368 ; 
and houses being built, 1,255; ora total of vacant buildings 
and houses in course of construction of 25,789. 


The following statement shows the number of each of the 
classes according to their numerical order :— 





INHABITED. 
No. Per cent. 
REOUBOR acre Serene Sel ee ee uae eM 196,850 81°34 
POUR Vo lctrccreetercuc ec ee ce treme coaceacrhean omvise 18,794 Ld 
MPOION OMICOS.OLO.. conerscweectetectyicecencees 296 0°12 
Public institutions ..........c.scceseeeceesers 262 Orit 
POURLS eiarece es 216, 202 89°34 
UNINHABITED 
No, Per cent. 
WORE S2HUURCE Cc croc cueecocesteeimace cence es 16,166 6°68 
Stores, offices, etc.  .......ccccccecceessecccecs 8,368 3°46 
pueamen being UllE Ce coiecciccerececnese ess 1,255 0°52 
LOCAL oecercunesere 25,789 10°66 
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DWELLING-HOUSES (PROPERLY SO CALLED). 


The dwelling-houses (properly so-called) numbered 
214,271. In this number have been included all houses 
described as vacant, or being built, as well as the 196,850 
houses tabulated as inhabited. Of course it may happen 
that some few stores or offices are included in the houses 
classified as vacant, and some few buildings intended for 
stores or offices among those in course of construction ; 
but the number is not likely to be very significant, nor 
calculated to inflect in any serious sense general deductions. 
The inhabited houses formed 91°87 per cent. of the total 
number of dwelling-houses properly so called, the com- 
pleted vacant houses 7°54 per cent., and the houses in 
course of construction 0°59 per cent. 


Of course, by far the greater number of dwelling-houses 
were situated within boroughs and municipalities, and the 
following figures show the number of each class within 
approximate urban and rural districts :— 














URBAN. RURAL. 

No. Per cent. No. Yer cent. 
inhabited houses->.....-:<s.-< 6c 124,182 92°58 72,668 90°69 
Vacant DOmerer eee 9,080 6°77 7,086 8°84 
Houses being built ........... Par 376 0°65 379 0°47 

TOtAlee eaccucsee ace nnens 134,138 100°00 80,133 100°00 


Out of every hundred dwelling-houses in municipalities 
(i.e., the approximate urban area of the Colony), 92 were 
inhabited, 7 were vacant, and 1 was in process of construc- 
tion. Inthe extra-municipal area (?.e., the rural districts), 
91 out of every hundred were inhabited, 9 out of every 
hundred were vacant, and those in process of construction 
did not amount to quite one per two hundred. 


STORES AND OFFICES USED AS RESIDENCES. 

Of 8,664 stores, offices, and buildings of a similar 
character, 296 were recorded as being used as residences 
on the night of the enumeration, thus making 3°42 per 
cent. of the total number so described. In the majority 
of these cases the stores, offices, ete., were resided in by 
caretakers and housekeepers; and in the tables subse- 
quently dealt with, showing the number of rooms to a 
family, it must be carefully noted that, in this particular, 
only the rooms actually occupied were recorded, viz., the 
rooms used only by the caretaker or housekeeper and his 
or her family, those used in the daytime for purposes of 
business, etc., being excluded from the tabulation. This 
designation covers also stables and out-houses slept in by 
srooms, gardeners, etc., and warehouses and other buildings 
in which watchmen were employed on the night of the 


Census. 
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TENTS, Etc. 


The number of tents was given as 18,794, of which total 

only 4,368, or 23:24 per cent., were pitched within the 
? ? 

boundaries of boroughs and municipalities ; 


majority, viz., 14,426, or 76°76 per cent., being recorded for 


the great 


the extra municipal or rural districts. 


In 31 municipalities not a single tent was recorded as 
being pitched. These were—Armidale, containing 669 
habitations ; Bega, 423; Blayney, 261; Burrowa, 174; 
Camden, 253; Carrington, 430; Coraki, 89; Deniliquin, 549; 
Grafton,979; Greta, 369; Lambton, 715; Merewether, 869 ; 


Morpeth, 259; Mudgee, 500; Musselbrook, 250; Nowra, 
585; Orange, 686; East Orange, 414; Port Macquarie, 


260; Raymond Terrace, 192; Richmond, 247; Singleton, 
402; South Singleton, 149; Taree, 150; Ulmarra, 299 ; 
Uralla, 169; Wallsend, 746; Wickham, 1,286; Windsor, 
895; Wingham, 120 ; 654. O£ course, 
this absence of tents is to be accounted for by three several 


re 
and Wollongong, 


causes, viz., the permanent character of the settlement in 
certain districts, the nature of the industry followed by the 
population, and the abundance of easily-manipulated build- 
ing materials, Of the foregoing municipalities, for instance, 
Armidale, Blayney, Burrowa, Deniliquin, and Taree were 
Morpeth, Musselbrook, 
Port Macquarie, Raymond South 
Singleton, Windsor, Richmond, and Wingham were chiefly 


chiefly agricultural and pastoral ; 
Terrace, Singleton, 


agricultural; Uralla was chiefly pastoral; the dominant 
pursuits of the people of Bega were bacon-curing, cheese- 
making, and dairy-farming generally; the inhabitants of 
Camden, Nowra, and Wollongong were also in the main 
Carrington was a shipping-port in the 
Greta, Lambton, Mere- 


wether, Wallsend, and Wickham were almost entirely coal- 


dairy-farmers ; 
centre of a coal-mining district ; 


mining localities, in which the population was neither tent- 
dwelling nor migratory ; Coraki, Grafton, and Ulmarra 
were river ports, and the centres of rich maize and sugar 
growing districts; while in some municipalities, such 

Mudgee, Orange, and East Orange, gold and other mining 
and the 
pastoral industry in the employment of the people. The 
tent-dwellers must be looked for in the settled districts 
around the metropolis, where men flock looking for work, 


of a permanent character shared with agriculture 


and where campers-out pitch their canvas houses on the 
shores of Port Jackson and the banks of the Hawkesbury ; 
in districts also not settled at all, where timber is scarce, 
and water, necessary to convert clay into bricks, 
curable ; 


unpro- 


in the vicinity of new “rushes,” such as Broken 


Hill; in new country undergoing the process of charting by 


surveyors ; and in districts being traversed by the railway 
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along the shores of Port Jackson. 


I1SgI. 


engineer and his army of navvies, and the road-constructor 


with his gangs of. labourers. 


The following table shows the municipalities of the 
Colony in which tents were pitched on the date of the 
Census, arranged in numerical order, together with the 


total number of habitations in each municipality recorded :— 


ee — 



































| 

Total | Total 

Municipalities. Tents.) Habi- |! Municipalities. Tents.| Habi- 

tations. tations, 

Broken Hill’|2. ee 1,236 5,437 | Wialchane. cco foe ae 10 182 
Sydney and Suburban| 571 | 79,455 |} Cudal ................ 9 108 
(including unincor po-| Macleanalesn cece ene 9 217 
rated portion of Home-| Glenvinnes ssa a ree ae 8 551 
bush.) | Quirindigeas..c eee 8 190 
Kiama (now Jamberoo)| 256 589 Wentworths...4. 05-6. 8 249 
Gerringongs.. ee cre | 229 426 | WOUn Gare: criterions 8 587 
MAsmOre ween eset | 202 722 Jeriderie: fees en 7 118 
Katoonibawec.- es | 158 446 | VUNCOU cso cere ie 7 849 
Silvertone. se. cen silos. } 141 | 898 Prospect and Sherwood 7 442 
LAG Cl y 10-0) ean nenem eee 123 885 ME OIMOPA scare tela e cere 7 260 
Mittagong .n cee. 108 333 Weellingtong- 2... 7 835 
Campbelltown ........ 95 DORE CRECOAR Me creer eio cece 6 131 
North Illawarra........ 88 GS4 7 Casinor concn ec 6 279 
IN SNA en ee tecac 73 315 Condobolinys.- snr. on ee 6 140 
Kiama East (now Kiama)| 71 475 PUNGRS ee oc oicieicte chore 6 252 
IBOULK Gee cc eee ccicre 63 674 Cootamundra ........... 5 420 
AUDUTTI en aeercieees 61 448 Gosford'W aca-c «cnet 5 179 
Wilcannia= saccne. ee 45 349 DM Urrirunic cc cece 5 254 
Bowralcecccsa een 41 498 Nerrabrivsccs cence 5 422 
Central Illawarra ...... 41 699 Queanbeyan .......... 5 294 
Nverell esos 39 581 SRITAN AIG cron crsiere ca oi eters. 4 170 
Dubbo gc cacireceaeien ye 32 865 Goulburniecurtecacee 4 2,095 
IM OLOG Civecsrsectetorecstanvepiase's 31 224 Granvilleeiisc ccc este cae 3 903 
Ballingeecacea ccc cies 29 222 RAL SEGINO rere steep eteetess 3 214 
Adamstown............ 28 439 MM OaMa reefer cierto ene scorers 3 144 
Guleongiin sce. 28 408 WarataliQcd ices one: 3 601 
New Lambton ........ rH f 349 pathurst 4.0. oe es 2 1,892 
MUI Stone ccs eects 25 190 IBTaiG WOO science 2 317 
Eithgow ee. e ee es 24 834 Broughton Vale........ 2 92 
PROOK WOOG) acaei eters <cte%< 23 | 424 | Gundagaiey-n-e eee 2 213 
Shellharbour .......... 22 290 Hamiltonss 3.5000) -c1esr 3: 2 1,019 
Smithfield and Fairfield} 21 S45 si IM OLON Meine free ncaa s 2 246 
ALDURY one eee pate: 19 1,097 || Newcastle ............ 2 2,478 
St. Mary’ Barve seistenecncrieys 18 | 378 Parramacea oo... 10s 2 1,953 
Ponrith 20 17 | 742 Plattaburg «2... e005 2 744 
BY ABS ere teeecoe ee 17 | 3882 | Ternternelat nc ses3 ec cis 2 536 
COOmaereciacrc criss icewies': 16 361 UMUC yee ieee 2 280 
Gunnedah... 16 299 | WAGCR eee aye cles 2 921 
Coonamble ............ 15 247 Bombalaa. a. scars 1 202 
Oudgvegong seciec cres va 14 634 || Grenfell .............. 1 184 
Bingaracccenccccn sn 13 144 Kempsey ..... ecioercraisie 1 507 
AD Vilar Fe here mietorcte chem teretate 13 591 East Maitland.......... 1 611 
IBOITV rinse tenes: 12 163 WA OT UGG tars fate wie siete so elcrs 1 257 
COWTFE ecco cucaiecet 12 280 MOSBEV RIO ee cevic cero: 1 224 
Narrandera ........+. 12 370 Murrumburrah ........ 1 214 
MOrbe@sia.icccnieciesieiesion 11 669 N ae Waielovecatelels cverstalatere i 119 
Parkes cre cures coiiere bl 645 BCONC rei cicivsircsietcres 1 186 
Tamworth 02.1. 2 cree 11 962 Central Shoalhaven . 1 89 
CODaratireicnte noire 10 339 BEOCK TONG asic ceristaeies il 518 
West Maitland ........ 10 1,540 LUDU TYG \hh by: ee nn ae 1 804 





The greatest number of tents in any one locality was 
to be found at Broken Hill, where 1,236 canvas and calico 
tenements bore witness to the rapid extension of the silver- 
field and the recurrence of fresh finds. 


In the city and suburbs of Sydney, 571 tents were 
pitched. Of these, only 26 were in the city itself, and all 
these were in Cook Ward, which was probably accounted 
for by the fact that a circus conta was then encamped 
in Moore Park. 


The total number of tents pitched in the suburbs of 
Sydney was 545. Of these, 8367 were the tenements of 
railway navvies engaged in constructing the line from St. 
Leonards to Hornsby, with, perhaps, a few campers-out 
In the various suburbs 
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touched by the line the numbers of tents were, respectively 
—Ryde, 141; Willoughby, 115; and North Sydney, 111. 
Along the South Coast Line railway works were also in 
progress, and 67 tents were pitched at various points on 
the line, viz.,48 at Hurstville, 16 at- Kogarah, and 3 at 
Rockdale. At Randwick 23 tents formed, probably, Abori- 
gines’, rag-pickers’, and vagrants’ abodes ; the 17 tents at 
Manly were, in all likelihood, the camps of city clerks and 
business-men enjoying the health restoring influences of 
the ocean breezes ; the 16 tents at Concord were, doubtless, 
occupied by men engaged on the reclamation works in that 
locality ; and the same number at Strathfield were mani- 
festly the residences of railway navvies. Of the remaining 
39 tents, 9 were pitched in Ashfield, 6 in Burwood, 6 in 
Hunter’s Hill, 5 in Woollahra, 4 in Five Dock, 4 in the 
unincorporated suburb of Homebush, 2 in Canterbury, 2 
in Waverley, and 1 in North Botany. 


Among country municipalities the incorporated areas of 
Kiama (now Jamberoo) and Gerringong had a large pro- 
portion of tents in the total number of habitations within 
their boundaries. Of 589 dwellings in Kiama, no less than 
256 were of canvas or calico; in the case cf Gerringong, 
229 out of 426 were constructed of the same unsubstantial 
materials. This is accounted for by the fact that at the 
date of the Census the South Coast Railway was in course 
of construction. This would also account for 88 tents 
being ‘recorded for the municipality of North Illawarra, 
41 for Central Illawarra, and 71 for Kiama East (now 
Kiama), although some of these may have been the tene- 
ments of miners employed in coal-getting at Mount Keira, 


Mount Kembla, ete. 


In the northern coastal district, in the municipality of 
Lismore, were recorded, out of a total of 722 habitations, 
202 which were constructed of canvas or calico. These 
were, doubtless, the abodes of navvies engaged on the 
extension of the Northern Line from the Tweed River to 
Lismore. The 158 tents at Katoomba were also, in all 
likelihood, navvies’ residences, with, perhaps, those of a few 
miners engaged in winning coal, and of parties clearing land 
of timber. 


At Silverton, a silver-mining town near the border 
between New South Wales and South Australia, out of a 
total number of 898 habitations, 141 were tents. At 
Liverpool there were 123 tents; and the volunteer en- 
campment at Campbelltown probably accounts for 95 which 
The 


remainder of the municipalities containing tents do not 


had not been struck on the night of the enumeration. 


present figures seriously disproportionate for habitations 
constructed of canvas and calico, although some very 
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important centres, on the other hand, appear to contain 
few such abodes. For instance, Albury, with a total num- 
ber of 1,097 habitations, had within its boundaries 19 tents ; 
West Maitland, with 1,540 habitations, 10; Goulburn, with 
2.095 habitations, 4; Bathurst, with 1,892 habitations, 2 ; 
Hamilton, with 1,019 habitations, 2; Newcastle, with 2,478 
habitations, 2; and Parramatta, with 1,953 habitations 
also 2. 


If 31 municipalities are recorded as having within their 
boundaries not a single structure of canvas or calico, of 
one county only, viz., Kilfera, does the same statement 
hold good, the remaining 140 counties containing, on the 
night of the Census, tents varying in number from 2,451 
to 5 


The following table exhibits the number of tents in each 
county, within municipalities, and in the remainder of the 
county area, together with the number of habitations, and 
the proportion borne by tents to the latter :— 









































te Tents in— Total Percen- 
ethatites | ueneaot 
Counties. | Munici Remain- tions in total 
“| derof | Total. each habita- 
onthe county. county. tions. 
WANCOWINNG«.. ocase cee ek 1,377 | 1,074 | 2,451 7,252 33'8 
Cumberland. 7.0.0.0 937 557 | 1,494 | 92,654 1°6 
Camden eee ccc: 871 423 1,294 9,033 14°3 
VOUS More eae ceca eeereeene 233 704 937 4,384 21°4 
Northumberland............ 80 583 663 | 18,175 4°7 
COOK ead enene ree 182 346 528 3,386 15°6 
Keenned yrcc.ccneoncsie score es 338 338 740 45°6 
HOKDULINeecaca. see eaeeness = 315 315 2,322 13°6 
ELUM meee ec ee ee a 311 311 1,185 26'2 
Bathurst cena caccatcesenese es 19 278 297 6,236 4°8 
INATTOOING occa teers ae 262 262 1,093 24°0 
Coughiesness cscs scant 47 198 245 3,021 8°1 
ANGOM ce cee ecee eect ae 234 | 234 2,804 8°4 
Pancolne eucesseeescosencss 32 197 229 1,688 13°6 
@Canbelego Sg cocccre: 60 159 219 363 60°3 
Wrellingtomieec.scncanere 17 176; 193 3,938 4:9 
ff gt (2) een Sens rep 6 175 181 1,955 9°3 
Flinders ...c.cccceceseeseces be 169} 169| 243] 69° 
Cunningham ............... 6 162 | 168 599 | 28°0 
PAMICKAANIG coesceeccecetr res cces ae 165 165 1,901 8°7 
Cow perivecssioces ecoesecuset 59 102 161 1,018 15°'8 
PALLY: accacwdewcncensare re teees (ee 160 160 881 18°2 
POUUIN GOL cw cevastenecee sence. | 14 144 158 1,065 14:9 
Sto Vincent xc | 5 151 156 2,928 5'3 
Ashburnham) -cs,2-...-2:2-.! 33 119 152 3,170 |° 4°8 
Ebilipi cn cccecscece caer: 35 115 150 1,387 10°8 
COONCR ee earscieseeesee cess 12 135 147 769 19:1 
Bucklande cece ee | 8 134 142 855 16°6 
Goulborm | 19 116 135 1,939 7:0 
Brisbane cc eee eee | 6 127 | 133 1,544 8°6 
ORIG Yates us ceocecectetes | 11 120 131 669 19°6 
Couraliey. ccs ee l 31 97 128 604 A 
NIAGQUATIC pees noeeac ese se ea 125 125 | 2,665 4°7 
eich hard tieecs-c cece 15 105 120 633 19°0 
Blandivicnns comer ecees f{ 111 118 1,074 11°0 
Mitchelloe cere cece cstice: are 114 114 632 18:0 
Murra Vcc nce concn sccne dt Vy 95 112; 1,925 5'8 
MuarehisOniuacccarten cscs 13 98 111 611 18°2 
Wiarhdgery <n.crccscscse 13 98 111 1,009 11°0 
Binchieeesweceasere oes a 110 110 282 39°0 
Clarendoneeernnccccucene 9 100 109 1,321 8°3 
IWiVDVOrd! cccocc ete saneenay see. 4 103 107 | 2,643 4°] 
BOULKO@ csc sccessessesevroc secs: eo 106 106 691 15°3 
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Tents in— Total Percen- Tents in— Total Percen- 
: ; _ Fahad ues ov ee tage i 
Counties. or of 1a ita-| tents o Counties. of 1abita- |} tents o 
Tra reser [nea ewe [ane aruniet-|Bemeir-| 9, | gngin | total 
palities. | county. county. tions. palities. county. county. tions. 
| | - | 
O21) ee Serpent Boson: RAC 106 106 371 28°6 Menindie.incccccs sare saeesek a 26 26 94 | 27°7 
PSO VO ce news eee oer teorceene ee 104 104 | 233 44°6 FAN GOLA mtn ce eee aeee ae 26 26 54 48°2 
CODINBON acco tiecceee ets 10 94 104 552 18°8 PC ANCALR ee aston ere ie 26 26 54 48°2 
URAN Reece ence ener 7 97 104 | 611 17:0 anterior oP 25 25 385 6°5 
Gloucester SE Aalsieeisic ena caer ] 102 103 | 2,783 Shy; Dowling eens tear Bee 24 24 188 12°S 
Monteagle ............c0008 9 94 103 1,931 5'3 PTIG1IG ieee reas eerene cece 11 12 7s ET lees | i | 
5 8 0 (ar ae 102 102 334 30°5 Delalalic: careers a Pall 21 23 91°3 
AGZTOW: aches eee ee one 101 101 599 16°9 IN ADIOS occu cee eee ee 4) | 21 181 11°6 
Stapy CON inccs.ewacnccute. Oe. 101 10] 264 38°3 Landsborough :...., ..<...-: ane 19 19 41 46°3 
INATTAN arc oncee eee: eee 100 100 247 40°5 fe 1 ESR ier RATES er Ae 19 19 106 179 
Parnell care renaaurecr aoe ieee 99 99 183 54°1 HAWES oo nnc ea ee a 18 18 70 25°7 
COlta er aceee hierese Ours | 4 87 91 381 23°9 Baradine@sserg nse eee 17 17 316 5'4 
149 11> CAE ee Tae | 5 86 9] L0 5'3 COWlOY inc renee coe laren 16 16 | 128 12°5 
FYORNAIMNG once een eee nee 90 90 218 41°3 POrTny: cca eam can eee ie 16 16 52 30°8 
BENBE DA ereca nestor e eect Hieaees 88 88 270 | 32°6 Wenham wen). eecen ee she 15 15 57 26°3 
IIAXI ANG Meer cee reece: a 88 88 294 29°9 Hrankliniee eee ee 1 13 14 $2 Vek 
Raleigh....ccccccccccsseeeseee, ~ 88 ss | 867 | 10-2 Killara ..cccccccceceessecseees - 13 13 51 | 25:5 
WOUND ke cncusc eine: 45 43 88 459 | 19:2 Manara sc. .cccceeenecss one ar 13 13 56 23°2 
Durham owen ce 87 87 2,998 2°9 WV DECC yet e ecm rararee =e 12 12 238 5'0 
Clarencemiin ccc cc eccenns 9 yh 86 3,248 P47 | Cadelhwe ceecree elec 3 8 11 342 32:2 
SRONEOWOKO: jccctncs et. ier 84 84 180 46°7 L000) (hae sions sce eee cccney ceeres oe 10 10 19 52°6 
BO SNe OR CHaet stieeeatvee one | ee 82 2 768 10°7 | ig Ny ee pe ee eee eer ae 10 10 12 13°9 
BuUCCIOUCH once ese ewe ve 82 82 529 15°5 WErunGa an. ce aiocae 8 § 62 12°9 
I ATEIN Gc ccwsensunciesetneeet ae 82 §2 587 14°0 WOOLE Scceteee cede : 7 7 35 20°0 
ROLDGs ere 1 Sl 82 685 12:0 ouleanna ier. cc cae 5 5 aa k 45°5 
WWakolacccncsite cen: Sete SO 80 264 30°3 Kferaces cca eee ae fee re re 5 Pao eee Ge 
Evelyn v....cccccccceceeseee ees i 79 79 188 | 42-0 | | 
Buller. er errs me 72 1p 359 20°1 
G regory po 2 70 7 : avi ae Ag already pointed out, the greatest aggregation of tents 
ownsend ...... eT TT) ee 7 Ff 5 * : ‘ : ie ; ave 
Yungnulgra.................. io 70 70 13° 53-0 in any one locality within the Colony was in the vicinage 
Hae i a of ae ok of Broken Hill, hence the county of Yancowinna had a 
Galgoa fa: te ee er 63 63 166 | 38:0 total number of dwellings constructed of calico and canvas 
EATVINMPECOME 22... .cccccceeces | wie } : . . ° : 
sole eit Fa ie Pe | a cS aad yee of 2,451, or over a third of the whole of the habitations 
Wistke reo era es 58 58 380 | 15:3 within its borders. Of these 1,377 were pitched within 
Ceorgiana vo.cccccceceesecesee es 58 58 | 1,838 | 4:3 J ee J 
Nicholson..................... O4 94 58 978 | 153 the boundaries of the municipalities of Broken Hill and 
VGIMOR < cccci cs edeccsiasiviness 10 48 5S 543 10°7 ; PA ath: ; in 
Beare, | i ae He ss | 37-8 Silverton, and 1,074 within the unincorporated remainder 
BelWyt aise. kiiscesv cates: ak 57 57 499 | 11-4 of the county. 
PPV IO! ci ccciccvocec cri are cerl ' + 52 56 3,523 1°6 ; . 
Wallace ..... Siececneunnee 7 56 56 644 8°7 In the metropolitan county of Cumberland there were 
sphere SOS NORSICLEY KT pees os a ot ie 1,494 tents out of a total number of 92,654 habitations of 
He Sen Gene ers ceea cies aen | 2 50 52 a 55 all descriptions. Of these, 937 were recorded for the muni- 
PATTON oxen cec erences [peewee 49 49 7 67°1 : eae ° ya Ee ‘ ; 
pein | A a cipalities comprised within the boundaries of the city of 
RaHkin ccc ac coetnn re 49 49 92| 53:3 P y 
oes tots eeeeeeeeeseeees ves rt Hs pi Fr Sydney and its suburbs, and of the extra-suburban muni- 
aV. % ee a) eee i : . . re é 
Richmond .................. 4 43 47 "58 6:2 cipalities of Auburn, Campbelltown, Dundas, Granville, 
); Ree Senne 5 ; ° ° 
Movesiel ae a re a sah ATE Liverpool, Parramatta, Penrith, Prospect and Sherwood, 
Dudley tion cscs 1 44 45 | 1,273 3°5 Rookwood, Smithfield and Fairfield, and St. Mary’s, while 
ORIN on co tcn sc cdsn keene. ee 43 43 395 10°9 . . 
Arrawatta .......0...... rae 4] 4] 344 | 11:9 in the balance of the county there were 557, in all pro- 
Vaidanenc crac ne 41} 41 125 | 32:8 2; ‘lw 
Pete ee = a 35 een ate bability the tents of railway navvies and road gangs, as 
TITatO: (ours ost eecceonee <s 39 39 121 | 32:2 well as of a considerable number of holiday-makers, the 
Nz it fo) BEER CHO SA SCRIRCISEe e 2 e 2 5° $ hd . 
Fitazerald paaeasaacie me He rd i 4 a enumeration having been made at the conclusion of the 
ween Te ree ” a a7 ee al Easter vacation. All the habitations constructed of canvas 
PAGO VOR cance ccces nese tees aes : 3 95 : . 
Beresford eae tires 16 19 35 308 49 or calico in the county of Cumberland formed only 1°6 per 
Ta rar ry 4 . . . 7 
Mideg ib UD veeeeeeeseeees 8 ae aD si ou cent. of the whole number of dwellings within its borders. 
Ularara.., Gee - 34 34 “90 37°8 , i i 
Wintec us bes os Satan The dairy-farming county of Camden contained 871 
Wrellesley..........c..ccscees. 1 28 29 807 3°6 tents within the municipalities of Berry, Bowral, Brough- 
Booroondarra ............0. wah 27 27 92 29°4 . 
Wike a 27 S 309 | $7 ton Vale, Gerringong, Central Illawarra, North Illawarra, 


Jamberoo, Kiama, Mittagong, Moss Vale, and Shellharbour, 
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and 423 tents in the unincorporated portion of the county ; 
hence the tents in Camden numbered 1,294, and formed 
14°33 per cent. of the 9,033 dwellings within its boundaries. 
The canvas and calico habitations in the unincorporated 
portion of Camden, as well as those pitched in munici- 
palities, were doubtless the residences of railway navvies 
engaged in the construction of the South Coast Line. 


Railway construction accounts also for 937 tents in the 
county of Rous. Of these 233 were situated in the muni- 
cipalities of Lismore, Ballina, and a portion of Casino, 
while 704 had been erected in the unincorporated portion 
of the county. Of the total number of dwellings within 
the borders of Rous, those constructed of canvas and 
calico formed 21°37 per cent. 


The habitations in the county of Northumberland num- 
bered 18,175, and the tents 668, or 4°65 per cent.; eighty 
only were pitched within the municipal boundaries of 
Adamstown, Gosford, Hamilton, New Lambton, East Mait- 
land, West Maitland, Newcastle, Plattsburg, and Waratah; 
while 583 were erected in the unincorporated portion of 
the county. Besides the dwellings of railway navvies 
engaged on the line from Strathfield to Waratah, these 
tents comprised also the dwellings of fishermen, timber- 
getters, campers-out, and others. Nearly all the coal-fields 
were incorporated, and the miners engaged in this industry, 
in consequence of the permanent nature of their employ- 
ment, seldom live under canvas, but shelter themselves and 
their families in huts and cottages. 


In the county of Cook the tents numbered 528, and the 
whole of the habitations within its boundaries, 3,886 ; hence 
the former constituted 15°59 per cent. of the latter. Within 
the municipalities of Lithgow and Katoomba 18% tents 
were pitched, and in the unincorporated portion of the 
county, 346, these forming, doubtless, the homes of 
nayvies employed on the works in connection with the 
Western Line of Railway. 


The county of Kennedy, in the central division of the 
western slope, comes next as a tent-dwelling district. This 
was the site of the Bogan gold-fields. The total number of 
habitations was 740, and of these 338, or 45°64 per cent., 
At the date of the 
Census no portion of this county was incorporated. 


were constructed of canvas or calico. 


Roxburgh contained 2,322 habitations, of which number 
This part of the 


Colony is both mineral and pastoral, but a considerable 


315, or 13°57 per cent., were tents. 


number of the canvas and calico dwellings recorded were 
doubtless inhabited by navvies employed on the Wallera- 
wang to Mudgee extension. Roxburgh has within its 
boundaries the:gold-field districts of Sofala and the Turon 
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River, and the silver area of Sunny Corner, facts which 
account for the character of some of the habitations 
within its boundaries. The county, however, contains no 
municipality. 

The tents in the county of Hume numbered 3811, and 
formed 26°24 per cent. of the 1,185 habitations within its 
While the greatest area of this county was 
devoted to pasturage, the greatest number of males forming 
The tent- 
dwellers were in all likelihood those engaged in building 


borders. 
its population followed agricultural pursuits. 


and construction, some shepherds, and a few agricul- 
turalists. 

The county of Bathurst contained 6,236 habitations. 
Of this number 297, or 4°76 per cent., were tents. Within 
the municipal boundaries of Bathurst, Carcoar, and Cowra, 
19 were pitched, and in the unincorporated portion of the 
county, 278—a small number, considering that here is the 
site of several rich fields of gold and silver, such as 
Blayney, Lewis Ponds, Caloola, ete. 

Narromine, in the central division of the western slope, 
contained 1,093 habitations, of which number 262, or 23°97 
per cent., were constructed of canyas or calico. This county 
is the site of the Peak Hill and Bogan River Gold-fields, and 
the tents recorded therein are, in the majority, the dwellings 


of miners. There is no municipality in Narromine. 


Gough, in the northern division of the table-land, con- 
The total 
number of habitations was 8,021; hence of this number 
Of the latter 47 only were 
pitched within the municipal boundaries of Glen Innes and 


tained 245 structures of canvas or calico. 
8'1l per cent. were tents. 


Inverell ; while 198 were erected in the unincorporated 
portion of the county. ‘There were in Gough at the time 
of the Census 365 males engaged in building and construc- 
tion, and 1,314 males engaged in mining, principally tin- 
mining; and a considerable proportion of these must have 
been dwellers under canvas. 

The mineral fields of county Sandon appear also to have 
been pitched upon by the tent-dwellers, there being 
234 structures of calico or canvas, or 8°35 per cent. of 
the 2,804 dwellings recorded, erected within the borders 
of this county. The two municipalities of Armidale and 
Uralla contained, however, no tents. 


Lincoln, in the central division of the table-land, con- 
tained 1,688 habitations. Of these 197 or 13°57 per cent. 
were tents, 32 being pitched within the boundaries of the 
municipality of Dubbo, and 197 in the unincorporated 
portion of the county. The tent-dwellers in this county 
were probably miners, carriers, road-makers, and others 


engaged in building and construction. 
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In the county of Canbelego, in the central division of 
the western slope, there were only 363 habitations 
altogether, and of these 219, or 60°33 per cent., were 
constructed of canvas or calico; 60 of these were pitched 
in a portion of the municipality of Nyngan, and 159 in the 
unincorporated portion of the county. The occupations 
of the inhabitants were mainly of an industrial and pastoral 
nature, and the tent-dwellers were in all likelihood persons 
engaged in building and construction, and shepherds and 
boundary-riders. 

Of Wellington’s total of 3,938 habitations, only 4°9 per 
cent. were constructed of calico or canvas. The tents in 
all numbered 193. Of these 17 were to be found in the 
municipalities of Cudgegong, Hill End, and Wellington ; 
while 176 had been pitched in the unincorporated portion 
of the county. The majority of the dwellers in tents were 
probably miners, of whom there were in the district no less 
than 1,436. 

The county of Harden contained 1,955 dwellings, of 
Six of 
these structures were within the municipal boundaries of 


which number 181, or 9:26 per cent., were tents. 


Cootamundra and Murrumburrah, and 175 were in the 
unincorporated portion of the county. The population was 
mainly agricultural in its character, but the tent-dwellers 
were doubtless to be found among the 256 males engaged 


in building and construction, and 108 employed as miners. 


In Flinders the habitations numbered only 243, and of 
these 169, or nearly 70 per cent., were constructed of 
canvas or calico. Flinders is a pastoral county in the 
central division of the western slope; it contains no 
municipality, and the population, which numbers 672, 
appears to live almost entirely in tents. 


Cunningham, situated also in the central division of the 
western slope, contained 599 habitations, of which number 
168, or 28°05 per cent., were tents. Six of these structures 
were pitched within the municipal boundaries of Condobolin, 
and 162 in the unincorporated portion of the county. The 
population was mainly agricultural and pastoral, and 
among these classes, particularly the latter, the tent- 


dwellers were probably to be found. 


Auckland, the southernmost county of New South 
Wales, abuts on the Victorian border, and concludes the 
It contained 
1,901 habitations, of which number 165, or 8°68 per cent., 
were tents. 


southern series of the coastal counties. 


All these erections were outside the boundaries 
of the municipality of Bega, and probably served as 
residences to the miners of the Pambula Gold-fields. 


Cowper, a county situated in the great division of the 
western plains, contained 1,018 habitations, of which 
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number 161, or 15°82 per cent., were tents, 59 being 
pitched in a part of the municipality of Bourke, and 
102 in the unincorporated portion of the county. Cowper 
is mainly pastoral, the mining interests in the district 
being insignificant, and the tent-dwellers should probably 
be looked for among railway nayvies in charge of the 
permanent-way, road-makers, carriers, and shepherds. 
Parry is a pastoral, mining, and agricultural county in 
The habi- 


tations within its boundaries numbered 881; of these, 


the northern division of the table-land. 
however, 160 were constructed of canvas or calico, and 
formed 18°16 per cent. of the total number of residences 
therein. The dwellers in tents were in all likelihood gold- 
miners, of whom about 4538 are recorded. There was no 


municipality in this county. 


The next county containing tents, considered in numeri- 
eal order, was Pottinger, in the northern division of the 
western slope. The total habitations in this county num- 
bered 1,065, and of these 158 were tents, 14 being pitched 
in portion of the municipality of Gunnedah, and 144 in the 
unincorporated area of the county. The dwellers beneath 
canvas in county Pottinger were, perhaps, mainly shepherds 


and road-makers, and others engaged industrially. 


St. Vincent, in the southern division of the coast, con- 
tained 2,928 habitations, of which number 156 were tents. 
Of the latter 5 were pitched in the municipal areas of 
Braidwood, Numba, Central Shoalhaven, and Ulladulla; 
while 151 were in the unincorporated portion of the county. 
The mining population of St. Vincent, doubtless, contri- 
buted the dwellers beneath canvas. 


In Ashburnham, in the central division of the table-land, 
there were 3,170 habitations, of which number 152, or 
4°79 per cent., were tents, 33 being pitched in the muni- 
cipalities of Cudal, Forbes, portion of Molong, and Parkes, 
and 119 in the unincorporated area of the county. The 
class of workers dwelling beneath canvas in this county is 
fairly evident from the fact that the Census recorded 436 
miners as resident therein. 

The last of the series of counties containing from 150 to 
2,450 tents was Phillip, also situated in the central division 
of the table-land. 
tions, of which number 150, or 10°8 per cent., were tents, 


This county contained 1,887 habita- 


35 being pitched in part of the municipality of Cudgegong, 
and in the municipality of Gulgong, and 115 in the unin- 
corporated portion of the county. The bulk of the tent- 
dwellers were probably miners, road-makers, and railway 
fettlers. 


Of the remaining 115 counties it is necessary to specialise 
little, Cooper, situated in the southern division of the 
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western slope, of 147 tents had 12 in the municipality of 
Narrandera; Buckland, in the northern division of the 
table-land, of 142, had 8 in the municipality of Quirindi; 
toulburn, in the southern division of the table-land, of 


135, had 19 in the municipality of Albury ; Brisbane, in 


the central division of the table-land, of 133, had 6 in the 


municipalities of Murrurundi and Scone; Oxley, in the 
central division of the western slope, of 131, had 11 in 
portion of the municipality of Nyngan ; Courallie, in the 
northern division of the western slope, of 128, had 31 in the 
municipality of Moree; Leichhardt, in the same territorial 
division, of 120, had 15 in the municipality of Coonamble ; 
Bland, in the southern division of the western slope, of 
118, had 7 in the municipality of Temora; Murray, in the 
southern division of the table-land, of 112, had 17 in the 
municipality of Queanbeyan, and in portion of the munici- 
pality of Yass; Murchison, in the northern division of the 
western slope, of 111, had 13 in the municipality of 
Bingara ; Waradgery, in the southern division of the 
western slope, of 111, had 13 in the municipality of Hay ; 
Clarendon, in the southern division of the table-land, of 
109, had 9 in the municipalities of Gundagai and Junee; 
Wynyard, an adjoining county in the same territorial 
division, of 107, had 4 in the municipality of Tumut, 
and in portion of the municipality of Wagga; Robinson, 
in the great division of the western plains, of 104, had 10 
in the municipality of Cobar; Urana, in the southern 
division of the western slope, of 104, had 7 in the munici- 
pality of Jerilderie; Gloucester, in the northern division 
of the coast, of 103, had 1 tent in the municipality of 
Stockton; Monteagle, in the southern division of the 
table-land, of 103, had 9 in the municipalities of Grenfell 
and Young; Caira, in the great division of the western 
plains, of 91, had 4 in the municipality of Balranald ; 
King, in the southern division of the table-land, of 91, 
had 5 in portion of the municipality of Yass; Young, in 
ihe great division of the western plains, of 88, had 45 in 
the municipality of Wileannia; Clarence, in the northern 
division of the coast, of 86, had 9 in the municipality of 
Maclean ; Forbes, in the southern division of the table- 
land, of 82, had 1 tent in the municipality of Cowra; 
Gregory, in the central division of the western slope, of 
72, had 2 in portion of*the municipality of Nyngan; 
Nicholson, in the southern division of the western slope, 
of 58, had 24 in portion of the municipality of Hillston ; 
Vernon, in the northern division of the table-land, of 58, 
had 10 in the municipality of Walcha; Gunderbooka, in 
the great division of the western plains, of 57, had 4 in 


portion of the municipality of Bourke; Argyle, in the 


southern division of the table-land, of 56, had 4 in the 


2 (7) 


municipality of Goulburn; Clive, in the northern division 
of the Table-land, of 52, 
Tenterfield; Richmond, in the northern division of the 
coast, of 47, had 4 in portion of the municipality of Casino, 
Dudley, in the same territorial division, of 45, had 1 tent 


had 2 in the municipality of 


in the municipality of Kempsey ; Dampier, in the southern 
division of the coast, of 46, had one tent in the municipality 
of Moruya; Nandewar, in the northern division of the 
western slope, of 39, had 7 in part of the municipality of 
Gunnedah, and in the municipality of Narrabri; Beresford, 
in the southern division of the table-land, of 35, had 16 
in the municipality of Cooma; Wentworth, in the great 
division of the western plains, of 35, had 8 in the munici- 
pality of Wentworth ; Wellesley, in the southern division 
of the table-land, of 29, had 1 tent in the municipality of 
Bombala; Inglis, in the northern division of the table- 
land, of 23, had 11 in the municipality of Tamworth ; 
Franklin, in the great division of the western plains, of 
14, had 1 tent in the municipality of Hillston ; and, finally, 
Cadell, another county in the same territorial division, of 
11 tents had 3 in the municipality of Moama. 


Of the remaining 77 counties, Macquarie, although con- 
taining the three municipalities of Port Macquarie, Taree, 
and Wingham, and portion of the municipality of Kempsey, 
had the whole number of the tents within its boundaries, 
viz., 125, pitched on unincorporated area; Durham con- 
tained the municipality of Musclebrook, but the whole 
number of tents within its boundaries, viz., 87, occupied 
unincorporated area; and Townsend, containing the muni- 
cipality of Deniliquin, had within its boundaries 70 tents, 
all on unincorporated area. Of 74 counties containing no 
municipalities, Kilfera was the only one in which there 
were no tents. Of the remaining 73, the following 9 
had 100 structures and over of canvas and calico within 
their boundaries, viz., Mitchell, 114; Finch, 110; Bourke, 
106 ; Gipps, 106; Boyd, 104; Clyde, 102; Fitzroy, 101; 
Stapylton, 101; and Narran, 100. 
western division of the Colony had a very high percentage 


The counties of the far 


of canyas dwellings, in the case of Delalah of 91° per 
cent.; but the total number of habitations in these remote 
outposts of settlement was in many cases very small. 


From the foregoing statement it will be scen that except 
for accidental causes the greater percentage of tents must 
Where they 
occur in the settled districts they indicate a surveyor’s 


be looked for in the far western counties. 


camp, or an army of railway nayvies engaged in construct- 
ing a branch from a trunk line, or a gang of labourers 
making or repairing roadways, or a “rush” of diggers to 
a fresh out-crop of the precious metal, or a few holiday 
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Even in the 
case of a miners’ encampment, if the field promises 


tent-dwellers, fishermen, or timber-getters. 


permanence, canvas and calico quickly give way to more 
solid materials in house building. As one travels westward 
and agricultural merges into pastoral life, houses grow 
fewer and the percentage of tents increases. In some of 
the western counties, a third or a half of the population 
dwell under canvas; in a few the number reaches the 
high proportion of 6 and even 9 out of 10. In the 
settled districts where habitations are numerically highest, 
tents form the lowest percentage of human dwellings, 
and, save for accidental causes, disappear altogether. In 
the far remote and new districts, where habitations are 
in number lowest, tents form the highest percentage of 


human dwellings. 
THE HOUSELESS. 


The Census of habitations took account not only of 
those living in houses, offices and stores, public institutions 
and tents, but also of the houseless, the campers under the 
trees and the sky, or beneath the shelter of a dray, of all 
those compelled by ill-fortune and poverty, or by the neces- 
sity of their calling, to sleep roofless on the night of the 
Of these 
were recorded 3,142 persons, of whom 573 were enumerated 


enumeration, besides those travelling by train. 


for the city and suburbs of Sydney, 445 for the country 
municipalities or other urban areas, and 2,124 for the extra- 
municipal or rural districts. Unfortunately, no distinction 
was made between such campers-out as bullock-drivers, 
teamsters, hawkers, station-hands, and farm-labourers en 
voute to their work, travellers by choice or necessity, hunts- 
men, trappers, and fishermen, and the unemployed homeless 
workman compelled to sleep in a park or to walk the streets, 
the vagrant who regards his status as his vocation, and the 
“dosser” who haunts the city for a season during the rainy 
months, and who takes to the country in the warmer weather, 
following the calling of a wandering swagman and beggar. 


The following tables exhibit the number of campers-out, 
not including those in tents, in each division of the Colony 
in urban and rural areas :— 


CouNnTy oF CUMBERLAND AND THE METROPOLIS. 
City of Sydney. 


Migratory Population 








: £ f , sing 
Wards. Pr onalation : ie ee i nai di a 
those in tents. 

COOK yess ccuisse acre teeusenanacho ia see Carine 29,327 105 
DGNWONS Sentence 19177 78 
DSTGREOG. tay ccc iccresenisaeis Nevers eras 18,792 88 
POUND ieaiaes se eealsecr cosas stes nee. 12,347 55 
RAID DB es escncer eee teee coeea ens aan se 10,845 57 
NO Cee ae ee er 7,188 8 
PSTIBDSNOs ceecc er eee 4,714 22 
WIUUNEL Oo oe rcctc eck etaeeiere teen 4,148 101 
Islands in Port Jackson, ete. ... 714 on 
107,652 514 
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The Suburbs of Sydney. 


Migratory Population 











Muniipatities ee 
those in tents. 
Balmiaginices wear cree cocecateteeseees 23,475 5 
IROUIOPN: craeceeerin ers aa neces. 21,322 a 
PACGINQLON Wesnassecsnaienetonatne tes 18,392 33 
ING WtOWN cucccte eee ee 17,870 4 
INOreh SV QNGVc.ccare-ce ee tere eee 17,106 
d bi cy @ 3 (-) 0: See eeR PES ICRU DTS Saree te eae 17,075 dee 
eiehnarabun. ss secoseurcscoeten rats 17,067 4 
Darrick ville s.ccsttao ee cnccnn nee: 13,507 ns 
TN) AVC) (6 Pps een eee 11,697 4 
PGterashanie. sero cceeee 10,369 1 
WV ool nitrate terns ae ee cae 10,023 
Wiaverley-giccu.cnas nneemencdssaeenn: 8,842 
WV BLOFlOOieeracoccisccetacncnucseeteoiaes 8,701 
INIOKANGTIA reece nee teecee ees 7,505 
CAMPeOrdOWAlae nccesserc: cae 6,658 a 
IRENA WIGk --sesatee eee ae ae 6,236 6 
BUT WOOGS ccccsscce cert nes coed esenrencs 6,227 
Macdonaldtown  ........cccessssceees 5,275 
HROCKUAIG Mcnceceeccetae a iecaneteen 4,908 
Use GLOLS ac oni ee Tree 4,860 ae 
Erunter sr ell iesarcrnesaccccereen: 3,633 1 
Darlington ccc nsc.scesssstee vance ee 3,465 re 
Willoughby tee were... ccaeaecn sees 3,411 ] 
Maal Vice ncresceiuumiounerceseecnte 3,236 ae 
WV UCrr awn ctanutcacccmncmeeeon cee 3,225 ] 
EL UYSGVILGyteesoe os cece see ac enak 3,1d0 
Canterbury accccsns<custosencs seneans 2,426 
NOLEN BDOUANY mica. tocscecccaneasien aes 2,407 
INODAPAN cc secs esses nee eee een 2,328 
WONnCOrd =... ene ere 2107 
BOGAN, Ma saccrucsrcic cscs tence acncnes aes 2,060 
PiNtleld weweeaseorecencce nooo oteree 2,050 
MUTAtNNGld a. emcee cer ner ea: 1,820 
Drummoyne were eens 1,451 
HIVE DOCK 2c cacccasccesaceunencaee iene 1,250 
Homebush (unincorporated) ...... 472 1 
Total, Suburbs ..............00.. 275,631 59 
Total, City and Suburbs....., 383,283 573 


The city of Sydney contained only 514 persons sleeping 
out in the parks and vacant spaces of land on the night of 
the Census. The greatest number of these, viz., 105, were 
in Cook Ward, a city area which included the Recreation 
Reserve, Moore Park, and Sydney Common, all favorite 
localities of the peripatetic “ dosser.” In Brisbane Ward 
there were 22 campers-out. The only park in this ward is 
Wynyard Park, a railed enclosure shut always at sunset; 
hence those sleeping out must have taken refuge among 
the wharfs abutting on Darling Harbour, or in the 
recessed masonry of the doorways of shops and private 
residences. Macquarie Ward contained on the night of 
the Census 8 houseless vagrants. This ward has a large 
space of tree-planted ground, constituting a refuge for 
those lacking homes which has since been greatly availed 
of ; for besides the promenade areas of Hyde, Cook, and 
Phillip Parks, a corner of the Outer Domain is included in 
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this municipal section of the city. The 88 ‘“dossers”’ 
recorded as sleeping in Fitzroy Ward had a wide area of 
vacant land for selection, including Rushcutter’s Bay Park, 
as well as the wharfs of Woolloomooloo. The 101 
persons recorded. as sleeping out in Bourke Ward were in 
all likelihood passing the night in the Outer Domain, and 
the 55 in Phillip Ward in the Prince Alfred Park. 
Seventy-eight persons sleeping out are enumerated as 
habitués of Denison Ward, where there were wharfs in 
abundance, and vacant ground sufficient to afford night 
In Gipps Ward, which 
contained the Observatory Reserve of Flagstaff Hill and 
the vacant ground about Dawes’ Point, there were sleeping 


refuge to an army of vagrants. 


on the night of the enumeration 57 houseless persons. 
These particulars relating to dead-beats, tramps, vagrants, 
and unemployed workers were gathered by special col- 
lectors, protected by the police, who were deputed for the 
purpose of visiting the haunts of the homieless. 


The suburbs of Sydney afforded ample shelter to those 
unable to keep a roof over their heads, or whose nomadic 
habits resented the constraint of four walls ; but only 59 
persons were recorded as taking advantage of this natural 
bounty, most vagrants congregating within the bound- 
Of those sleeping in the suburbs, 
the highest number, viz., 83, were found in the municipality 


aries of the City itself. 


of Paddington, 6 in Randwick, 4 in each of the municipal- 
ities of Ashfield, Leichhardt, and Newtown; 3 in Balmain, 
and 1 only was found in each of the municipalities of 
Hunter's Hill, Petersham, Ryde, and Willoughby, and 1 in 
the unincorporated suburb of Homebush. 


The metropolitan county of Cumberland contained also 
the following urban centres, which are given together with 
the population of each, and the number of campers-out 
within its boundaries on the night of the Census :— 


Migratory Population 


Municipalities, ee es 
those in tents. 
POSUOINDUD: . occ 5s cecccccsencss} rae cis 11,677 ne 
PRNOEDOOK sya cs sesh ccccuneasreunnscusts 4,463 2 
CRAB Os ese eu cvaves harence treaties 4,248 ae 
BOvTeG os oa esc sccrcscee uence ewan 3,797 a 
CAMPDSLEOWN i550 cs2cecerseescccsers 2,381 oe 
BOOK WOOK os ce nse ccceatacerchnatersece 2,084 7 
Prospect and Sherwood............ 2,075 
MAPUBMCRBOD levees cases cn eears tere neces 2,033 
PDULD 5 cerca een es eee ee a naan: 2,026 
Ge: RORY Gos cases ectcnese co sepn tees 1,823 3 
MAUIMION Sct eaio ee socase cose weeseknee 1,566 
Smithfield and Fairfield ......... 1,392 
REGION ros ac cececce tc tceoreceuses 1,242 
GMMIUTOR oo cccuctawereciec nets caedtors 334 
Totalicscrrcsssscesiee 41,141 19 


* Viz., that portion of the municipality included in the county of Cumberland. 
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In the city and suburbs of Sydney, out of a population 
of 383,283 persons, male and female, 573 were sleeping on 
the night of the Census in the open air; but of 41,141 
persons in the other urban centres of county Cumberland 
only 19 were sleeping in the open air. In other words, the 
total urban population of the metropolitan county was 
The 
rural population of county Cumberland was 22,590, and 
of this nuinber only 28 were camping out, exclusive, of 
course, of tent-dwellers in each case. 


424,424, of which number 592 were camping out. 


The population of the counties forming the northern 
division of the coast was 74,640, of which number 103 
were on the night of the enumeration sleeping in the 


open, as detailed below :—- 
Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 














Counties. Pp opulen on, _—- not including hoee: in tents. 
Urban. Rural. Total, 
TUOUSt ss seeecencese eee es 17,836 18 37 55 
Clarence tee. cece 15,613 53 6 9 
Gloucester -cacsenes en 13,492 ae 13 13 
INIACGUAIIC fan tae sy 11,973 1 9 10 
Dudley recess 5,766 
Richmond: ec 40s 3,875 
Raleighieeresc nese. 3,638 Aor +e eae 
EMGZPOV ns scree 2,447 500 16 16 
FL OUBI ne cescen ec 74,640 22 81 103 


Of the foregoing 22 persons recorded as sleeping out, 
but not under tent-cover, in the municipalities, there were 
in Rous 8 enumerated for the portion of Casino in that 
county, and 10 for Lismore; in Clarence, 3 for the muni- 
cipality of Ulmarra; and in Macquarie, 1 for the munici- 
pality of Port Macquarie. For several of the northern 


coastal municipalities no campers-out were recorded. 


The next division of the coast comprises the central 
counties of Northumberland, Durham, Cook, and Hunter, 
and the facts relating to the migratory population in this 


area were as follow :— 


Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 


Total not including those in tents. 


Counties. 








Population. z 

a arn aa 

Urban. Rural. Total. 
Northumberland......... 86,618 14 43 57 
Wurham cee 15,276 ies 17 17 
Oooksrtcstncetesesesccucctes 14,782 es 44 44 
PR UNGOR: ccs crcc cet excace ose 1,963 ae 4 4 
Motalwcrccuce: 118,639 14 108 122 


In the county of Northumberland, 14 persons only were 
enumerated among the campers-out in urban areas on the 
night in question; of these 9 were in the municipality of . 
Newcastle, 3 in that of South Singleton, and one in each 
of the municipalities of Hamilton and Morpeth. 
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The southern division of the coast comprised the four 
counties of Camden, St. Vincent, Auckland, and Dampier, 
and the total population, together with urban and rural 
open-air sleepers, in this area was as follows :— 


Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 














Counties. penmiatign! not including those in tents. 
Urban. Rural. ~ Total, 
Camden erence ccacaecesices 41,318 13; 20 33 
Sb. Vincent... ..ce. eee 13,701 53 6 9 
Aucklandieacccisoccr sae 9,695 aes 19 19 
Dam pier mics. noceucec: 5,044 ae 3 3 
Potala. cc 69,758 16 48 64 


Of the 18 sleepers-out in the urban portion of the county 
of Camden, 7 were in the municipality of Wollongong, 3 in 
Shellharbour, 2 in Central Illawarra, and one was in Berry. 
Of the 3 sleepers-out in the urban districts of the county 
of St. Vincent, 2 were in the municipality of Numba, and 


one was in that of Braidwood. 


In the whole of the seaboard counties, inclusive of the 
metropolitan county of Cumberland, there were 710,051 
persons, and of these 909 were sleeping out on the night 
of the Census, 644 being in the urban, and 265 in the rural 
districts of this division of the Colony. 


In the northern division of the table-land there were, on 
the night of the enumeration, 231 houseless persons, who 
are detailed, together with the total population, in the 
following statement :— 


Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 











Counties, Pontiton: not including those in tents. 
Orban. Rural. Total. 

GOUGh secon cee needa 12,997 23 21 4-4 
MANGON Sacsc.cccae see 12,920 ae 12 12 
IN Gla epee eae ese 6,692 36 5 41 
Buckland’. cceccosareesc: 4,539 1 37 38 
Hardinge c..c. se 4,206 ss 2 2 
Gliveye cae ees 4,067 es 11 1] 
FEBLEY Secncoxe suc conees een es 3,510 a 27 2 
Darling eescccces cece 2,773 se 16 16 
IWEINON esc cue een arses 2,587 siete ane 
Arrawatta ...........006. 1,752 11 i! 
Buller eo.coe coe 1,524 
Clark Ouee Sorensen 1,367 oe Ay 
PPAR OC onus ccantenecateee 1,245 21 2] 
Gresham ay.c-. 6c coer, oe 525 8 
HAWes ite aac 248 

Potelenwccccecs 60,952 60 171 231 


Of those sleeping out in the urban portion of this division 
there were in county Gough, 15 in the municipality of 
Glen Innes, and 8 in that of Inverell; in county Inglis, 
36 in the municipality of Tamworth; and in county Buck- 


land, one in the municipality of Quirindi. 
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The central division of the table-land contained 246 
persons sleeping in the open on the night of the enumera- 
tion. These, together with the total population, were 
distributed as follow :— 


Migratory Population and 
others camping oub, 

















Counties. Porton not including those in tents. 

Grban. Rural “Total. 

Bathurst 30,106 2 29 52 
Wrellingpton spasscc.csce 16,428 5 11 16 
Ashburnham ............ 14,029 30 34 64 
VOX burg ies naa: 9,475 ae 21 74 | 
Tin colnvacccsesaenccce oe: 8,301 a 16 23 
Brisbane eeaccsceccesseeess 7,244 3 12 15 
Phillip recccccdosceccoees 5,690 5: 14 1b / 
Westmoreland ........... 3,964 hee 5 5 
IB Ohio cree eee eae 3,268 as 33 oo 

Gordon cee ee 2,462 

A Wyo} 2) Woes eee 100,967 71 175 246 


Of those sleeping out in the urban portion of the central 
division of the table-land, there were in county Bathurst 
23 recorded for the following municipalities, viz., Bathurst, 
16; Carcoar, 5; and for the portion of the municipality of 
Orange included in the county, 2. The 5 enumerated for 
the urban portion of Wellington were all in the munici- 
pality of Mudgee. ‘The 30 in the urban portion of county 
Ashburnham were thus distributed in municipalities :— 
Parkes, 11; Cudal, 1; Forbes, 14; and for the portion of 
the municipality of Molong included in the county, 4. In 
county Lincoln, the municipality of Dubbo contained 7 
sleepers in the open; in county Brisbane, the municipality 
of Murrurundi contained 3; and in county Phillip, the 
municipality of Gulgong contained 2, and that portion of 


the municipality of Cudgegong included in the county, 1. 


For the southern division of the table-land 226 persons 
were recorded as campers-out other than tent-dwellers. 
These were as follow :— 


Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 











Counties. Baaetion not including; those in'tenta. 

Grban. Rural. _‘Total. 
FAT VLG aetonae cemrasee iste 18,928 sa 2 2 
Wynyard cine seer 12,526 5 9 14 
Efardeneecs noc ee: 9,711 2 29 31 
Goulburn ceccccceenceas 9,236 13 1K: 26 
Mirra seo eae eae 9,213 1 5 6 
Monteagle  ...........+++ 8,955 8 1 25 
IKI QO reeeee ee esc nerrereanies 8,411 1 5 6 
Clarendon. ce eee 6,448 42 20 62 
Georgiana: s...0-. sass: 6,102 19 19 
Weelleslevancnsc.cccesce on 4,732 | 7 
POrestordrecsteco nt oases 4,215 8 8 
Wallace: ccc eee 3,436 2 2 
Horbeso cessed cee 3,208 10 10 
Buccleucherne csc 2,206 1 1 
Sekwaynesesen tetera. 1,993 7 i| 

Cowley se... Wecascee aes 683 

OUR erences 110,003 12 154 226 
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Of the campers-out other than tent-dwellers in this 
division of the table-land there were in county Wynyard 5 
for that part of the municipality of Wagga included in 
the county; in county Harden, 2 for the municipality of 
Cootamundra; in county Goulburn, 13 for the munici- 
pality of Albury; in county Murray, 1 for the municipality 
of Queanbeyan; in county Monteagle, 8 for the munici- 
pality of Young; in county King, 1 for the municipality 
of Burrowa; and in county Clarendon, 6 for the munici- 
pality of Junee, and 36 for the part of the municipality of 
Wagga included in Clarendon. 


In the whole of the counties of the table-land there were 
271,922 persons, and of these 703 were sleeping out on the 
night of the Census, 203 being in the urban and 500 in the 
rural districts of this division of the Colony. 


In the northern division of the western slope there were 
246 houseless persons, who are detailed, together with the 
total population, in the following statement : — 


Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 











Counties. PE Subs not including those in tents. 

Urban. Rural. ‘Total. 
POUuinger cree 4,697 6 37 43 
NSnOGwalinc. ccconcisie 3, 104 10 5 15 
Murchison, ..2 52262-50000: 2,594 ep 18 18 
Leichhardt: .......0-.:.:; ¢,822 1 5 6 
Cotrallidw ncn ne. 2,503 3 7 10 
GOW OI rvecinceecenaan 2,024 ma 9 9 
IBULMOtts cos csecacess stents 1,702 ae 14 14 
PGYACING: <5 scces1 css ce sce 1,601 ze 22 apt 
PMININOW Ts cncscsrcasecss 1,305 xP 53 53 
WY IGG cv ce crete casesies 1,105 a 28 28 
STAN VIUON so ascececsececesss 1,021 es 7 | 
INDPICR sc haccoteesese secs 995 aie 6 6 
POATDA Leics ec cece 928 15 15 

DOnHAM cs eseaccceecns 74 

Ohlins ccrscen ss 26,975 20 226 246 


Of the campers-out other than tent-dwellers in this 
division of the western slope there were in county Pottinger 
6 for that part of the municipality of Gunnedah that fell 
within the county ; in county Nandewar, 10 for the muni- 
cipality of Narrabri; in county Leichhardt, 1 for the 
municipality of Coonamble ; and in county Courallie, 3 for 
the municipality of Moree. 


In the central division of the western slope there 
were recorded 180 houseless persons. 


These are shown, 


453 


together with the total population of the division, in the 


following table :— 
Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 





Counties. Brocade nee tclud Wig ore aoa 

‘Urban. ~~ Rural. Total. 
INArrominG -...c.sesetse see 3,834 sae 13 13 
Oxley Giaececceseee 2,980 lly 10 rH | 
Cunningham ........+. 2,264 Ge 9 9 
MwWenmar.cicipeeeoc cece 1,997 sak ll 11 
Kennedy vivsccse secure een 1,848 as 36 36 
GrOSOLry esccasccccsses sens ay ma 11 11 
Canbelego vyeaccsee seen 1,013 ae 40 40 
gy re (3) g- | arcane oR SOC anOC 672 ae 33 33 
Mota liecccnte ccs 15,710 V7 163 180 


Of those camping out in the urban portion of this 
division, 17 are recorded for that part of the municipality 
of Nyngan included in the county of Oxley. 


In the southern division of the western slope there 
were recorded 296 houseless persons. These, together with 
the total population, were as follow :— 


Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 











Counties. Poa unuanl not including those in tents. 
Urban. ‘Rural. Total. 
PIQMIC eee ees 5,128 aT 3l 31 
Blandi wre cenratseeecsese 4-571 1 7 8 
WATAdGery: cccccssss ces: 4,304 6 26 32 
POwWnSsenGseeeccua cece sas 3,863 6 18 24 
WOOPEPa tse nonscceccones 3,489 13 59 12 
BOULKG csc. ieee cece ee 3,451 zo ol 31 
Wiranaweeccasstintr eres 3,121 ri 10 10 
Matcher cctseseceteoes 2.582 one 4 4 
Denison nse es 1,866 ae 3 3 
Cadell Greco ee ce ones 1,856 oa 
INicholsOniescs. ccs ees 1,661 ae 
GAD DS senescent 1,590 or 37 37 
Wiakooltanccccstecetees 991 ae 7 7 
BOV Giese once esac ees 890 ae 21 DH 
DOW]NG? Woncestenes coc sses 871 oh ss ais 
Sturbeas eke crcranecsenns 760 sta 16 16 
Wotaliccecnarenct 40,994 26 270 296 


Of those sleeping out in the urban portion of this 
division, 1 in county Bland was recorded for the munici- 
pality of Temora; 6 in the county of Waradgery for the 
municipality of Hay; 6 in county Townsend for the 
municipality of Deniliquin, and 13 in county Cooper for 
the municipality of Narrandera. 


In the whole of the counties of the western slope there 
were 83,679 persons, of whom 722 were sleeping out on 
the night of the Census, 63 being in the urban, and 659 
in the rural districts of this division of the Colony. 


In the counties of the western plains, the great western 
division of the Colony, there were 52,598 persons, of whom 
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808 were sleeping out. Of these 108 were in the urban, 
and 700 were in the rural districts, as detailed below :— 


Migratory Population and 
others camping out, 








Counties, Poraaior: ne notuings thee = eee 
Urban. Rural. Total. 

Yancowinna .............. 24,438 8 4] 49 
COWDEN ecrccr atone see 4,362 64 89 153 
LODINBON Gc eee eee 1,781 9 ifs) 24 
MmMourambar.-.4.-) 1,751 eee 24 24 
MOUN Ones eee ee 1,631 16 t 20 
iWeontworth-..c ee 1,362 ve 5 5 
Calva cae eee 1,353 11 az 43 
Clydon ean ee 1,274 11 11 
Blaxland=.cacnc eval NS 15 15 
WinGheee cer ee 1,059 ee 51 dl 
Narranivcck cre 966 5% 6 6 
Gunderbooka ............ 835 ie fei 77 
W aljeGrs, cccrcaescosnesens 705 oes ] 1 
Mosspiel civics saxcccesn 693 oe Sc 
Culpoa nc see 622 35 35 
Tongowoko ..........0.00 559 8 8 
Wander. 516 59 59 
PV GLYN ioceniiceemn ee 516 1 1 
Waindeyer.s.,...c10s0s ees 484 48 48 
Marnellie.c cece 481 oe a ee 
NYTOTR err cee 470 ae, 33 33 
Livingstone ............... 458 ee 7 7 
RHIBTALR ce cece eee 440 Sar 8 8 
Mrank in sewscse cue 419 oe as wee 
Yungnulgra ..........0.00. 396 as 40) 40 
BRIA ecrtiosseeen ere 356 hac 11 | 
PATA race nae 343 ae oy, aes 
Dienindle ....6.050s60s.000 317 Bets 13 13 
Fitzgerald ............... 256 os 30 30 
Mootwingee............... 253 1 1 
PAN kiN oes 251 3 3 
Booroondarra ............ 247 9 9 
MAONOTA Coe 245 9 9 
GIT econ enna 235 2 2 
BANGOR  ciccccccscccsceces 183 she 
MONUATA osc kessecsccccs. 181 6 6 
MATTONS 6 3 180 
Landsborough ............ 161 
Milleracc. ee Wace ean 141 
BMAra conevccrceeaeee 125 
WeOLVUNGa ce ee 122 we er ir 
WV.OOTOc-tere eee 101 ae 1 1 
Welalaliswce cakes, 66 
Thoulcanna ............... 53 
POOIG. cise era 40 

TOth cc en ees 52,598 108 700 808 


Of those sleeping out in the urban portion of the 
western plains division there were recorded in the county 
of Yancowinna, 6 for the municipality of Broken Hill, 
and 2 for that of Silverton; in the county of Cowper, 64 
(probably teamsters) for that part of the municipality of 
Bourke lying within the boundaries of the county ; in the 
county of Robinson, 9 for the municipality of Cobar; in 
the county of Young, 16 for the municipality of Wilcannia, 
and in the county of Caira, 11 for the municipality of 
Balranald. 





CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


In the foregoing tables the territorial divisions of the 
Colony have been classified according to counties, while in 
Chapter XX, on the elements of increase of population 
and distribution of sex, they were classified according to 
electorates. 


HABITATIONS, 1881-91. 

Since the Census of habitations taken in 1881, the num- 
ber of dwellings of all kinds actually lived in had increased 
during the succeeding decade by 80,876, or 59°8 per cent., 
while the population, exclusive of shipping, had increased 
by 870,064, or 49°5 per cent.; hence the proportion of 
persons to each dwelling, excluding vacant houses, houses 
in course of construction, and stores, offices, etc., used only 
as places of business and not as residences, at each census 
under review, was as follows :— 














1881. 1891. 
im pp ne tat NS, pos Pe ape a 
Residential “ 4 ersOns Residential ereone 
; No. Houses. to < : No. of Houses. toa 
Population. OE eM i ote. Population. House: 
748,241 135,326 5° 1,118,305 216,202 5:2 


In 1881 the number of houses vacant was 6,016, or 4°19 
per cent., and the number of those in course of construc- 
tion 2,398, or 1°67 per cent., of the total number of habita- 
Dis- 
missing entirely from consideration the 8,368 stores, offices, 
etc., used only for business purposes and not for dwellings, 
the total number of structures available for, or intended for, 
human residence in 1891, including all empty houses and 
houses being built, was 233,623; and of these such as were 
vacant numbered 16,166, or 69 per cent., and those in 
The 


number of houses used as human habitations, or available 


tions available for, or intended for, human residence. 


course of construction 1,255, or 0°54 per cent. 


or intended for such a purpose, had increased during the 
decade by 89,883, or 62'5 per cent.; the number actually so 
used had increased by 80,876, or 59°8 per cent., as already 
pointed out. The number of houses available for, or 
intended for, human residence in 1881, but not so used at 
the time, numbered 8,414, and formed 5:9 per cent. of the 
buildings designed and employed for a similar purpose; 
and in 1891 they numbered 17,421, and formed over 7-4 
per cent. of the buildings designed and employed for a 
similar purpose. 


VACANT HOUSES. 


The greater number of vacant houses is, of course, to be 
found in the more settled districts, but the highest propor- 
tion is more frequently to be found in the less settled. 
For instance, the county of Cumberland contained 92,654 
habitations, of which number 6,288, or 6°7 per cent., were 
empty ; while the county of Finch contained 282 habita- 
tions, of which number 25, or nearly 9 per cent., were 
empty; and so on. 
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Some vacant houses represent simply buildings com- 
pleted by speculative constructors but not yet let to tenants, 
as well as buildings previously inhabited but untenanted at 
the time of the Census. Some vacant buildings, on the 
other hand, are indicative of the improved fortunes of their 
owners, who have erected more pretentious dwellings else- 
where; while in the country districts the deserted home- 
stead is too often evidence of the disappearance of the 
small landowner before the advance of the rabbit or the 
monopolist. 


The greatest number of vacant houses to be found in any 
one county was in the county of Cumberland, in which they 
numbered 6,233; and of these 5,722 were within municipal 
boundaries, and 511 in unincorporated areas. The city of 
Sydney contained 1,090 vacant houses, and of these the 
greatest number, viz., 318, were in Cook Ward, which 
embraces the much built upon district of Surry Hills. 
The suburbs of Sydney contained 4,158 vacant houses, of 
which the greatest number, viz., 468, were in the 
municipality of Balmain; and the smallest number, viz., 
The 
city and suburbs of Sydney, therefore, contained, out of 


79,455 habitations, 5,248 which were vacant; while the 


4, in the unincorporated suburb of Homebush. 


extra-metropolitan municipalities in the county of Cumber- 
land contained out of 7,979 habitations, 478 which were 
vacant, and the balance of the county, out of 5,220 
habitations, 507 which were vacant. . 


The county coming next to Cumberland in the number 
of houses vacant was Northumberland, which out of a 
total nuinber of 18,175 habitations had 923 vacant, and of 
these 548 were within municipal boundaries. 


Yancowinna, in the western division of the Colony, 
contained 7,252 habitations, of which number 414 were 
and 340 of these were situated within the 
municipality of Broken Hill, 10 within the municipality of 


vacant, 


Silverton, and 64 in the remainder of the county. 


Rous, in the northern division of the seaboard counties, 
contained 4,384 habitations, and of these 810 were vacant, 
33 only being within municipal boundaries, while no less 
than 277 were situated in the remainder of the county. 
This shows a considerable exodus of the rural population 
from this part of the Colony, and some of the other 
northern coastal counties are nearly as bad. 


Camden, which adjoins the metropolitan county, contained 
9,033 habitations. Of these 532 were vacant, 316 being 
within municipal boundaries, and 216 in unincorporated 
areas. 
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The county of Bathurst, in the central division of the 
table-land, contained 6,236 habitations. Of these 520 
were vacant, 286 being within municipal boundaries, and 
234 in the balance of the county. 


County Cook, in the central division of the seaboard 
counties, contained 3,386 habitations, of which number 
293 were vacant, 88 being within municipal boundaries, 
and 205 in the remainder of the county. 


In county Macquarie there were 2,665 habitations. Of 
these, 282 were empty, only 42 of the latter being within 
municipal boundaries. This county is also in the 
northern district of the seaboard, and exhibits a proportion 
of nearly 11 per cent. of the total number of habitations 


as being vacant. 


Wellington, in the central division of the table-land, 
contained 8,938 habitations. Of these, 251 were unin- 
habited, 143 being within municipal boundaries and 108 
in the remainder of the county. 


Clarence, another northern seaboard county, contained 
3,248 habitations. 
and of these 110 were within municipal boundaries and 


The number of vacant houses was 244, 


134 in unincorporated areas. 


Durham, in the central coast division, contained within 
its boundaries 2,998 habitations. Of these 230 were vacant, 


and of the latter 14 only were situated in a municipality. 


Argyle, in the southern division of the table-land, con- 
tained 3,523 habitations, of which number 222 were unin- 
habited, 162 being within municipal boundaries and 60 in 
the remainder of the county. 


Ashburnham, in the central division of the table-land, 
contained a total of 3,170 habitations. Those uninhabited 
numbered 210, of which number 83 were within municipal 
boundaries and 127 were in unincorporated areas. 


Sandon, a county in the northern division of the table- 
land, contained 2,804 habitations. Of these, 201 were 
uninhabited, 26 being within municipal boundaries and 
175 in the remainder of the county. 


The northern seaboard county of Gloucester returned a 
total of 2,783 habitations. Those vacant numbered 196— 
54 in municipalities and 142 in the remainder of the 


county. 


For the county of Murray, in the southern division of 
the table-land, 1,925 habitations were enumerated, The 


vacant dwellings numbered 184, and of these 69 were 
within municipalities and 115 in unincorporated areas. 
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The total number of habitations in the northern sea- 
Of these 160, or 
nearly 13 per cent., were vacant, 50 being within and 110 


board county of Dudley was 1,273. 


being outside of municipal boundaries. 


Gough, a county situated in the northern division of 
the table-land, contained 3,021 habitations. The vacant 
dwellings numbered 179. Of these 70 were within muni- 


cipal boundaries and 109 were in unincorporated areas. 


Tor St. Vincent, a county in the southern division of the 
seaboard, 2,928 habitations were recorded. The vacant 
houses numbered 156, 63 being within and 93 outside of 


municipal boundaries. 


Roxburgh, in the central division of the table-land, con- 
tained 2,822 habitations. The number vacant was 156. 
In this county there was no municipality ; hence all the 


uninhabited dwellings were in unincorporated areas. 


Monteagle, in the southern division of the table-land, 
Of these, 144 were 
vacant, 384 being within municipalities, and 110 in unincor- 


coniained a total of 1,981 habitations. 


porated areas. 


In the county of Phillip, in the central division of the 
table-land, there were 1,387 habitations ; of which number 
132 were vacant, 94 being within municipal boundaries, 
and 88 in unincorporated areas. 


For Auckland, a county in the southern division of the 
The 
yacant houses numbered 128, and of these 43 were within 


seaboard, the habitations enumerated were 1,901. 


municipal boundaries, and 85 were ia unincorporated areas. 


The county of Wynyard, in the southern division of 
the table-land, contained 2,643 habitations; those unin- 
habited numbered 127, and of these again 40 were in 
municipalities, and 87 were in unincorporated arcas. 


For the county of Goulburn, also in the southern divi- 
sion of the table-land, the total number of habitations 
enumerated was 1,939. Of these the vacant numbered 116, 


47 being within, and 69 outside of municipalities. 


For another county in the southern division of the 
table-land, viz., Harden, the total number of habitations 
enumerated was 1,955; and of these 111 were vacant, 30 
being within municipal boundaries, and 81 in unincor- 
porated areas. 


Inglis, in the northern division of the table-land, con- 
tained 1,881 habitations. 
the number within municipal boundaries being 65, and those 


Of these there were vacant 108, 


in unincorporated areas 43. All the other counties in 


the Colony contained less than 100 uninhabited dwellings. 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
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The following statement shows the proportion per cent. 
of the total number of habitations in each great division of 
the Colony that were uninhabited at the date of the 


Census :— 
Vacant houses, 
proportion per cent. of 
total habitations, 
Metropolitan Division— 
Metropolis and remainder of the county 
Of Cumberlandwscomcersceesoretonen: EP! 


The Coast— 





Northern Division ...........ccccccccscsesees 8:0 
Central FC ee eer 5:9 
Southern OR eks once oe noes meee nes 5:9 
MOtAl— 1 ne COBSt season 6°5 

The Table-land— 
INGECHErNeDIVIsIONoN uno ee eee 6°5 


Central aye Mntsatelec cvenmieiine semcoe es 1% 





Southern ee eee 6°4 
Total—The Table-land ............ 6°8 
The Western Slope— 
Northern Division ....... TE ere Cee cD 
Central Seer) Vreaeausuicom sesso erccneaes 56 
Southern See uceanaenitencinthceveenev nas 6'1 
Total—The Western Slope ...... 6°4 
The Western Division— 
The: Western Plains ..cccnceasueenerdeenes 70 
Total —The Colony ..............000 6°9 


HOUSES BEING BUILT. 


At the date of the Census there were throughout the 
The 


majority of these were, of course, in the metropolitan 


Colony 1,255 houses in course of construction. 


county of Cumberland. Next came in numerical order the 





central division of the seaboard counties—notably Nor- 
thumberland—and the central group of the table-land 
counties. In the enormous areas of the western slope and 
the western plains building was practically at a standstill, 
county after county being represented by not one habitation 


in course of construction. 


The number of houses being built in the whole of New 
South Wales may seem astonishingly small, but it probably 
does not inciude the huts which mark the beginning of 
improvement on selections ; these primitive structures 
being added to bit by bit as the requirements of the settler 
demand. Nearly all the habitations recorded as being in 
process of construction are, therefore, to be looked for in 
towns and villages. In Sydney proper, however, there were 
only 44 buildings in process of construction at the date of 
the Census ; and this is attributable to the fact that within 
the boundaries of the city there is little land left from the 
builder, hence the chief progress made is in the pulling 
down of old structures and the erection of modern buildings, 


or the displacement of dwelling houses to make room for 
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offices and warehouses designed entirely for business 
purposes. A few of the suburbs of Sydney show some 
building activity, 8398 houses in the metropolitan area, other 
than the city itself, being in processof building. Leichhardt, 
North Sydney, and Woollahra, are large and developing 
suburbs, and contain plenty of Jand for building purposes, 
and in them were the greatest number of houses in process 
of construction, but a comparison between the various 
suburbs would reveal nothing of great import, as the oldest 
are the most built upon and comprise the smallest areas, 
while the newest are necessarily the least crowded, and 


afford the greater space for development. 


Taking the Colony as a whole 43 municipalities contained 
not a single house in process of construction, and the same 
statement applies to 48 counties ; the metropolitan county 
of Cumberland contained 489 habitations in process of 
construction, the other coastal counties 315, the counties 
of the table-land 282, those of the western slope 79, and 
those of the western plains 90. 


The following statement exhibits the number of houses 
in course of construction in each of the principal divisions 
of the Colony :— 


Metropolitan Division :— 
The Metropolis and the remainder of county 























CombDeGtlande ccc sectecc ore ieer can ouaason cuir neces 489 

The Coast :— oe 
HS NOLVtNGIN DIVISION ieccsssecsevsccececs as Beers 96 
The Central SOME ecrce bien iniieseeiicnsnconc tenes 159 
The Southern Arc Geitaion ee tnimontccmcneeice sas 60 
Total —~COBSU ce co ceculacersncent Sen eae eet 315 

The Table-land :— - 

Wie Northern DIVIBION: (acer ccciece neds cecécerstoeestecs 72 
The Central SS MRRC a onc orcmantnete ieee cnsciice ne 118 
The Southern Roun MEE Ra wake eden seco cine rionanneast 92 
otale— LADO LANG) sic eccies soe acer aeere ee: 282 

The Western Slope :— | 
The CN OTTHern Di VisiONs cen ccicieccerwecenasiioss seeeonee 23 
The Central ROMEe Neh cceneitie ence tote due cuss 12 
The Southern AH ed GaneSR eA AGanOOO OOS Con Codsec ICC 44 
Total—Wesatern Slope...........sccscseeceees 79 

The Western Division :— 
Maal CSCOTI ERIN s reece reese ere essen arsine 90 
Total—The Colony ............... },255 


In the northern division of the coast most of the build- 
ing going on was in the counties of Gloucester, Rous, and 
Macquarie, in which there were in process of construction 
respectively 25, 22, and 19 habitations, while Clarence con- 
tained 13; all these counties possessing thriving towns and 


municipalities. Tn the central coast counties 115 houses 


were in course of construction in Northumberland—most 
of these being in and around Newcastle—22 in Durham, 


2 (k) 
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and 21 in Cook. In the southern coast counties Camden 
contained 86 houses in course of construction, and St. 
Vincent 14. In every county in the coastal division some 
building was in progress, although the same cannot be said 


of many of ithe municipalities. 


Among the northern counties of the table-land division 
Gough had 14, Sandon 13, and Parry 11 houses in course 
of construction; among the central counties Ashburnham 
had 39, Bathurst 23, and Wellington 12; and among the 
southern counties Wynyard had 13, Argyle 12, Harden 12, 
Monteagle and King 11 each. All these counties possess 


towns and municipal areas, 


Building in the western slope was not so satisfactory. 
In the whole of the northern division there were only 23 
houses in course of construction, the highest number in 
any one county being 4. Among the central counties 12 
houses only were in course of construction, and not more 
than 3 in any one county ; and among those of the southern 
division 44—Bland having 14 and Nicholson 11, 


In the 45 counties comprising the western plains 
building was in progress in only 11. Out of 90 houses in 
process of construction 59 were in Yancowinna, and 54 of 
these were at Broken Hill. For the county of Cowper 12 
houses in process of construction were recorded, and for 


that of Young 5 only. 


PERSONS ON SHIPBOARD—SEA-GOING SHIPS, 

There were on board the vessels moored or anchored in 
the waters of the Colony at the date of the Census 5,649 
persons, male and female, 4,048 of whom were in the port 
of Sydney. 

The following table shows the number and location of 
persons on board sea-going craft, together with the number 
of ships for which they were recorded :— 











Ports. Males. Females. Total. No. of Vessels. 

Port Jackson ......... 3,763 285 4,048 167 
Newcastle ............ 738 14 752 74 
Clarence Heads ...... 81 16 97 3 
Ballinger ceee 55 l 56 9 
Tweed Heads ......... 46 5 51 a 
Shoalhaven ............ 46 1 47 9 
ROrstennce ee 44 ae 44 10 
Bateman’s Bay ...... 30 1 31 3 
Bellinger Heads...... 25 bt 25 3 
Wiladiuligee.ce 20 1 4 3 
Port Stephens......... 18 a 18 5 
Camden Haven ...... i Wy Bee 17 £ 
Wollongong............ a7 hc 17 4 
PETIA EDA Yo coe enna 16 se 16 3 
MoOrnyar tc.oc. te saees ~ d4 Bee 14 3 
Koamareecee ees ll ee ll 1 
Nambucca Heads ... 9 er: 9 5 
Port Macquarie ...... 9 9 2 
Shellharbour ......... 6 6 1 
Jervis Bay ............ 5 5 1 
Broken Bay............ 1 1 1 

OCR 4,971 324 5, 295 316 
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The remaining 354 persons in the waters of the Colony 
were on board vessels plying on the rivers of New South 
Wales, and will be subsequently dealt with. 


OFFICERS, CREWS, AND PASSENGERS IN 
PORTS. 
The succeeding table exhibits the status of those on 
shipboard in the ports of New South Wales on the night 
of the Census :— 














Officers. Crews. Passengers. 
Ports. o_o  Y. ion ~A—_—~., 

Males. Females. Males. Males. Females. 
Port Jackson...... fA 25 2,251 801 260 
Newcastle ......... 205 1 518 15 13 
Clarence Heads... 14 l 24 43 15 
Pallinn eecsycnascs 18 1 37 sare dae 
Tweed Heads..... 15 i Dad 9 4 
Shoalhaven......... 18 1 28 
WOPWGAT: occ ccices ss 15 oe 29 Bee 
Bateman’s Bay ... 10 1 14 6 
Bellinger Heads.. 10 ae 13 2 
Ulladulla ......... 7 1 ig 1 
Port Stephens ... 8 10 
Camden Haven... 7 a 10 
Wollongong ...... 6 ree 11 
EAL BOY vere 5 10 ] 
MOP YS ss5 055.0055 4 a5 10 
600) ere 3 ar 8 
Nambucca Heads 3 oe 6 
Port Macquarie... f sete 5 
Shellharbour ...... 2 sak 4 
Jervis Bay......... 1 4 
Broken Bay ...... 1 

1,066 32 3,027 878 292 

e—_— + -- — —-——-—~ 

2086 cia cs 
4,125 1,170 
ee Sy ernie ee) 
Total Shipping in Ports ......... 5, 295 


In addition to the shipping population in the ports of 
New South Wales given above, several officers and members 
of crews slept on shore, and these have been tabulated with 
the general population in various districts. The following 
are the numbers not on board their vessels in port on the 


night of the Census :— 


Ports Officers. Crews. 
POLU 7) MORMOR osc ceric cece eeo cree esate 128 399 
I OWORRUIO NT ai coccconceclo cccstocessukens 39 75 
Other coastal ports .........scceeeeeeee 23 28 
TOtaleciccciescscneeriees 190 502 


The Chinese in the foregoing tables numbered 125, viz., 
124 males and 1 female. Of these 73 males formed part 
of crews on shipboard in Port Jackson, and one aboard a 
ship in the port of Newcastle ; while 51 males and the one 
female were passengers on shipboard in Port Jackson. 
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As already noted, persons sleeping on board light-ships, 
dredges, punts, powder-hulks, ete., were not included with 
the shipping, but were tabulated with the general population 
in the localities in which they resided. 


PMENACY YY; 

The ships of war belonging to the British Navy lying in 
Port Jackson on the night of the Census had on board 299 
persons, all males, of whom 24 were officers and 275 were 
members of the various crews of the ships on the station. 
Besides these, there were sleeping on shore, and tabulated 
with the general population, 5 officers and 70 members of 
the crews of war-ships. 


The war-ships in Port Jackson were as follow :— 














| | | 
Displace- eel Crew, 
Ships of War. | ment Horse- Guns.| Material. Officers. |including 
| in tons. aah bl | marines. 
| 
H.M.S. Royalist...) 1,420 | 1,510] 12 | Steel...... 10 169-28 
»  Ringdove 805 | 1,200; 6 par decors 6 68-9 
»  Paluma...| 564; 400) 2 Speeae eee: 6 47-4 
ss Swinger... 430 | 520) 4 | Composite. | 6 53-4 
»» Wolverine} 2,570 | 1,270! 18 1 8 





Wood .., 
| 


| 
| 
| } } 


The foregoing statement includes also those officers and 
sailors who slept on shore. 


OTHER VESSELS IN PORT JACKSON. 


Besides the 5 war-ships described in the preceding para- 
graph, there were in Port Jackson 162 vessels of various 
kinds, with a total capacity of 104,902 registered tons. 
Of these, 80 were built of iron and 82 of wood; 74 were 
steamers of 62,456 registered tons ; 33 were ships, barques, 
and barquentines of 37,140 registered tons; 35 were brigs, 
brigantines, and schooners of 4,413 registered tons; and 
20 were ketches, yawls, yachts, etc., of 893 registered tons. 


Of the 74 steamers referred to in this section of the 
chapter on habitations, 61 were built of iron, and 13 of 
wood ; and of the 33 ships, barques, and barquentines, 19 
were built of iron and 14 of wood; while the remaining 55 
brigs, brigantines, schooners, ketches, yawls, yachts, etc., 
were built of wood. 


The following statement exhibits the number and 
description of the vessels—other than war-ships—moored 
or anchored in Port Jackson at the date of the Census, 
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together with the place where they were built, and the 
place where they were registered :— 


—_——-— 












































Ships, Brigs Ketches 
barque npindety ’ 
Place where built. Steamers kad " sear an d eit Total. 
ed “te | schooners.| etc. 
New South Wales......... | 14 oes 18 20 52 
RANE ods cs oveesvaccess® | 3d 8 6 we 49 
BUTUUBINE. caccicsccccccsscceess 18 9 4 dl 
SMMEUR As EES sectatisvess 5 4 9 
New Zealand ...........00- 1 1 3 5 
United States of America| | 4 Wee 5 
DEMME: Ficches ch casecvccscees 2 2 4 
MEMS Suaciiievisisescseses ss 2 ore 2 
CFOTINATIF voi scicccscccsicccess 1 1 2 
RN ai cck ices cbevnvstee? ] 1 
MNUUUTIED adsveh seeercccs scat on 1 1 
UTNE, og icc cviccscscceces 1 1 
Totaliccc. 74 33 35 20 162 
Ships, 2 
Place where registered. Steamers barques, | Brigs, etc. Bee Total. 
ete 

New South Wales......... 52 3 34 19 108 
PEDMIBAG Siisdi sou. esevessces 6 10 - oe 16 
RIEL «hs 2c pciccvcvacessces 2 5 ean 7 
INGW ZOAIANG 6...cc0ccceceee ] 4 1 as 6 
MMMM sSi55. 5). cccete tes sas 4 aie sae 4 
CFIMEINTES, Vegi eiscisrisccsssess 1 3 oo 4 
Sweden and Norway...... oie 4 oes 4 
United States of America 1 2 ra 3 
GHBONBLOTG <5 os cssa0sess cee 3 sa ee 3 
MIBMIOO ois oisaekeseesec eee: 2 a Sia 2 
py Ot eee 1 1 ace 2 
South Australia ............ l aie ns l 
Canada...... A tiarsveeceakers ae 1 5 1 
INGOT  sinsieicsssaccccoceal ] ] 
Total........000¢ 74 33 | 35 20 | 162 

Materials of ) Iron......... | 61 19 Ret ree 80 
which built | Wood...... | 13 14 35 | 20 82 

| ‘ 
Registered tonnage ...... 02,456 | 37,140 | 4,413 | 893 104,902 





VESSELS IN OTHER PORTS OF NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 

In the other parts of the Colony there were 149 vessels 
of various kinds, with a total capacity of 45,259 registered 
tons. Of these, 36 were built of iron and 113 of wood ; 
54 were steamers of 12,024 registered tons ; 30 were ships, 
barques, and barquentines of 27,874 registered tons; 86 
were brigs, brigantines, and schooners of 4,049 registered 
tons; and 29 were ketches, yawls, yachts, etc., of 1,312 
registered tons. 


Of the 54 steamers mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
22 were built of iron and 32 of wood; and of the 30 ships, 
barques, and barquentines, 14 were built of iron and 16 of 
wood; while the remaining 65 brigs, brigantines, schooners, 
ketches, yawls, yachts, ete., were built of wood. 
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Neweastle being the second port of the Colony, it is 
mentioned separately from the others, and the subjoined 
statement shows the number and description of the vessels 
moored or anchored in Newcastle Harbour at the date of 
the Census, together with the place where they were built, 
and the place where they were registered :— 


Ships, Brigs, 






































barques, | brigan- oo 
Place where built. Steamers and tines, slop Total. 
barquen- and u an = 
tines. |schooners.| ©” 
Se ea en puedes Sees ad | nan UL See SSE LL eee wea | NEE kt ee 
New South Wales........ 12 1 6 6 25 
SCOCIANG (2i.ccsscistacecescees 8 9 re 17 
JOE Ed E71 GROSS RRC GeT Ee OrICne 3 f 1 ee 8 
CONROE Greccesscieccekce cee 4 2 6 
GC yrig tit: 81) Aen Rape nary ean 3 2 5 
United States of America a. 4 are | 4. 
INOPWEY  ovceiecsesetonesses: rae 3 aT 3 
NeW ZSAlGNG: .ccccccsscceess 2 | ree | 2 
NAGUOTIBE sc oenccseisussiescees ae | l | 1 
INPATIGS Fico coe cccaee ae ceusaen ee : | 1) ] 
Pasin@nis..o:.ocsseencccsewen: | eee oe ae l 
Treland c..c0cc0-e eee | 1 | 1 
Totals... See = | ae 14 | 6 | 74 
| | 
Place where registered. _| Steamers) Ships, etc.| Brigs, etc. noe: Total. 
ees oe eae 
New South Wales......... 21 | 5 ll 6 43 
WCOMANO iccse ene teee ee cueen l 4 a 5 
PUN DIANG tree secaeeecscecreec es ae 4 4 
South Australia ............ 1 2 1 4 
GOPIBNY sre seco esc cevsseee | 3 3 
United States of America’ | 3 3 
Sweden and Norway...... | eae 3 3 
VAGUOME boo reec ene eee 2 ae ae ue 2 
New Zealand ............... ne: Ae 2 pate 2 
Srolanadrc concen keen | oa 2 re 2 
WannGaweicccso scence heer | 2 2 
0) 1 (ee eR ria rn tree 1 | 1 
a eee | ee oe —_— 
Total.....ccescesseee. 25 29 | 14 G | 7 
wes : aenaee a: rn ace eee 
Materials of f Iron......... 14 14 we | OS 
which built { Wood...... 11 | 15 14 6 | 46 
a — S| ee ee 
Registered tonnage......... | 9,116 |27,694 | 2,018 | 210 | 39,038 








The vessels moored or anchored in the other ports of the 
Colony numbered 75, and they were of a total capacity of 
6,221 registered tons. Of these, 8 only were built of iron, 
while 67 were built of wood; 29 were steamers of a total 
of 2,908 registered tons; one was a barquentine of 180 regis- 
tered tons ; 22 were brigs, brigantines, and schooners of 
2,031 registered tons ; and 23 were ketches, yawls, yachts, 
etc., of 1,102 registered tons. 


Of the 29 steamers, 8 were built of iron, and 21 of wood; 
and the remaining 46 vessels, including the barquentine 
the brigs, ketches, ete., were all built of wood. 
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The subjoined statement shows the number and de- 
scription of the vessels in the ports of the Colony other 
than Port Jackson and the port of Newcastle, together 
with the place where they were built and the place where 
they were registered :— 
ae rE ee 












































Ships, ape an > 
barques, te x Sroues | 
Place where built. Steamers and Ant be eter |E LOU. 
2 | tines, and| yachts, | 
barquen- | ary lees commen 
ives schooners. etc. | 
ines, | 
{ 
New South Wales......... 23 rT 19 22 65 
Scotland. coe 6 = ae ee 6 
Queenslandiien. 2 ee a l 1 2 
New Zealand ............... : l Tr 1 
United States of America | * 1A) as 1 
| 
Total......ccccc..e- 29 | 1 22 | 23 | 75 
a = = aaa 
: ; Ships, ; 'Ketches 
Place where registered. Steamers| barques, | Brigs, oe ie: Total. 
ete, . 
ee ee PE eT OE | a Se | 
New South Wales ......... 29 | 2D | 23 75 
Materials of ) Iron......... 8 aa ; | 8 
which built | Wood...... 21 | ae 22 | 23 67 
Registered tonnage ...... 2,03 180 | 2,031 | 1,102 6.2 








Of the foregoing, the greater number of vessels, viz., 
10, lay off Forster, at the debouchure of the Wollomba 
River ; but they represented a total of only 529 registered 
tons, and consisted entirely of small craft. At Ballina, the 
seaport of the Clarence, there were 9 vessels, representing 
a total of 1,078 registered tons. 
one was a barquentine, and 5 were brigs, ete. 


Of these, 3 were steamers, 
At Shoal- 
haven, on the south coast, there were also 9 vessels. These 
represented 822 registered tons, and comprised 7 steamers 
At the 
Tweed Heads there were 7 vessels, representing 618 regis- 


and 3 small craft of the brig or schooner class. 


tered tons, and comprising 5 steamers, and 2 small craft of 
the brig or schooner class. 
5 vessels, comprising 2 steamers, and 3 small craft, the 
whole representing 237 registered tons. At Camden Haven 
4 small vessels, built of wood, registered a total of 195 tons. 


At Wollongong one steamer and 8 small vessels gave a total 


At Port Stephens there were 


of 262 registered tons. At Bateman’s Bay there were 3 
vessels, viz., 2 steamers, and a small craft of the brig or 
schooner class, and the total registration was 253 tons. 
At the Bellinger Heads there were also 3 vessels, com- 
prising a steamer, and 2 small craft of the ketch type, with 
a total of 804 registered tons. Moruya recorded 3 vessels, 
with a total of 164 registered tons. Of these, one was a 


steamer; the remaining 2 belonged, one to the brig or 
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At Clarence Heads 
2 steamers and a vessel of the brig class, gave a total of 


schooner, and one to the ketch type. 
747 registered tons. In Trial Bay there were 3 vessels of 
the brig or schooner class, in all of 201 tons register. At 
Nambucca Heads there were 3 vessels, totalling 208 tons 
Of these, one was a steamer, one a vessel of the 
brig, ard one a vessel of the ketch class. At Ulladulla, on 
the south coast, 3 vessels, totalling 131 registered tons, com- 
In Port 
Macquarie 2 vessels of the brig class gave a total of 130 
At Broken Bay a small craft of the ketch 
At Jervis Bay 
there was a steamer of 49 tons register; at Kiama, a 


register. 


prised a steamer and 2 craft of the ketch type. 


registered tons. 


class had a capacity of 62 registered tons. 


steamer of 122 tons register; and at Shellharbour, a 
steamer of 109 tons register. 


THE RIVER SHIPPING. 


Besides the 5,295 persons recorded as sleeping on board 
various vessels in the ports of the Colony on the night of 
the Census, there were on 72 craft of different descriptions 
engaged in river transit 854 persons, 338 of whom were 
males, and 16 females. These, together with the number 
of vessels upon which they slept, are detailed in the 


following table :— 


Rivers, ete. Males. Females. Total. No. of Vessels, 
Darling River......... 103 10 113 iF 
Clarence eparessoeess 58 1 59 6 
Manning Speniceees 51 2 53 10 
Hawkesbury ,, ........ 28 es 28 8 
IVCHMONG sae ies ores 20 Ae 20 2 
Williams er errr 17 2 19 4 
Brunswick o--succs 14 wee 14 83 
Barwon Seles 14 14 2 
Brisbane Water ......... 8 8 5 
Macleay River ......... 8 SC 8 3 
Murrumbidgee River.., 7 1 8 4 
Murray ae a 4 3 
Hunter - 3 3 4 
Bega A 1 ] 1 
Nambucca ‘i 1 i 1 
Paterson - 1 1 1 

otal ica. ses ; 338 16 354 72 


Of the foregoing persons sleeping on craft plying on the 
rivers of the Colony, 118 males and 8 females are described 
as officers, 193 males as members of various crews, and 27 
males and 13 females as passengers. These people were 
employed as fishermen, wool-carriers, etc., besides being 


engaged in the ordinary vocation of miscellaneous goods 


transit to the ports at the river-mouths. 
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The succeeding table exhibits the number of officers, 
members of crews, passengers, etc., male and female, sleep- 
ing on board river navigating craft on the night of the 

















Census :— 
Officers. Crews. Passengers. 
a ae = va site =x 
Rivers, ete. Males. Females. Males. Males. Females. 
Darling River ... 32 1 53 18 9 
Clarence PMT 25 1 32 1 ba 
Manning Spates 19 1 32 ae 1 
Hawkesbury ,, ...... 13 oc 12 3 
Richmond re 7 ee 13 ae oer 
Williams errr 4 10 3 2 
3runswick parmeeiss 6 ae § 
Barwon a neeti es 4 ea 10 
Brisbane Water ...... i 7 sag 
Macleay River ......... 2 5 ] 
Murrumbidgee River. 2 St 1 ] 
Murray ee 4 
Hunter ares 3 
Bega tee 1 
Nambucca Souene 1 
Paterson rere | = 
LOCALS ae.ecs 118 3 193 27 13 
+ + -—YH -—--—_—~ 
121 
\--——— - | - — 
314 40 
SS -<\--  S 
Total River Shipping...... 354 


In addition to the population sleeping on board river 
craft on the night of the enumeration, several officers and 
members of crews slept on shore. These numbered in all 
70 males, 832 of whom were officers, and 88 members of 
crews. These were, of course, tabulated with the general 


population in the various districts to which they belonged. 


The Chinese included in the above table numbered only 5 
males, all members of crews engaged in the transit trade of 
the Darling River. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE RIVER CRAFT. 


The vessels engaged in the river traffic of the Colony 


numbered 72, and represented a total of 5,443 registered 


tons. Of ae 5 only were built of iron ; 45 were steamers 
with a total of 2,895 tons register; 4 were of the ship or 
barque class, with a total of 1,018 tons register ; 7 were of 
the brig or schooner class, with a total of 951 tons register ; 
and 16 were of the ketch or yawl class, with a total of 579 


tons register. 


Of the 45 steamers, 5 only were built of iron; the entire 
river craft otherwise, representing 40 steamers and 27 


other vessels, being built of wood. 


The following statement exhibits the number and 
description of the craft plying on the rivers of the Colony, 


together with the place where they were built and the place 
where they were registered :— 



































eee. Briggs, aoa 
fine : x a : yrigan- | yawls, 
Place where built. Steamers Sucve tines, and| yachts, Total. 
ities ‘schooners. ete. 
New South Wales ......... | a 5 16 45 
VictOrinwereoee eee 15 2 17 
South Australia ............ | 4 4 
Scotland ........... eateonn ts 4 4 
Cavigdanecrne ween 1 
Germany... ences ce snes 1 
Totaleeuee een 45 "7 eae 16 | 72 
Place where registered. oa SOR NEE etc. |Brigs, etc. sola Total. 
eee eee 
\ 

New South Wales......... rae ae aera 34 4 16 56 
VACLOLIAI rt erent ere | 4 1 6 
Oneensland). 0.5.5 5e seers | 6 6 
South Australia ............ 1 1 2 
New Zealand ........0..000- | a 1 2 

Motalscs-cseaa | 45 a 7 16 72 

| 
Materials of ) Iron ........ | 5 ina ee 5 
which built | Wood ...... _ 40 | 7 16 67 
Registered tonnage ...... | 2,895 | 1,018 - 951 Registered tonnage nn| 23805 | 1018 | asi | oro | 579 | 5,443 











From the foregoing tables it is evident that of all ship- 
building countries, other than New South Wales, Scotland 
was most represented, contributing no less than 76 vessels 
to the craft moored or anchored in the ports of the Colony, 
or plying upon its rivers. Of these, 53 were steamers; 17 
ships, barques, and barquentines ; 
ete. Of English-bui!t vessels, including the 5 war-ships 
already mentioned, there were 44, comprising 26 steamers, 
18 ships, etc., and 5 barques, ete. Of Canadian-built vessels 
there were 16, of which number 10 were ships, barques, 
and barquentines, and 6 were brigs and brigantines. Of 
vessels built in the United States there were 10, viz., a 
steamer, 8 ships or barques, and one of the brig type. Of 
vesse!s built in the Australasian Colonies 187 were con- 
structed in New South Wales. Of these 71 were steamers, 
4 ships, barques, or barquentines; 48 brigs, brigantines, and 
schooners; and 64 ketches, yawls, and yachts. Of 18 ves- 
sels built in the neighbouring colony of Victoria 15 were 
steamers, and 3 were of the brig type. Of 8 vessels built 
in New Zealand 3 were steamers, 1 was a ship or barque, 
The 4 vessels 


and 6 brigs, brigantines, 


and 4: were brigs, brigantines, or schooners. 
built in South Australia were all steamers. 


Of 388 vessels in the waters of New South Wales, 282 
were registered in New South Wales, 25 in England, 12 in 
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Victoria, 12 in Scotland, 10 in Queensland, 10 in New 
Zealand, 7 in South Australia, 7 in Germany, 7 in Sweden 
and Norway, 6 in the United States, and the remainder in 
various other quarters of the globe, including Ireland, 
France, Canada, Tasmania, and Chile. 


DESCRIPTION OF VESSELS. 

The following table exhibits the actual number of every 
kind of vessel in New South Wales waters at the date of 
the Census, viz.: steamers, whether screw or paddle; three- 
masted vessels, whether ships, barques, or barquentines; two- 
masted vessels, whether brigs, brigantines, or schooners; and 
smaller craft, whether ketches, cutters, yachts, or lighters. 





























: Other rae 
Description of vessel. J ae Newcastle. sae sie Total. 
ee ers SOROW. ose soci | 67 18 24 14 | 123 
as Paddle ....... 12 7 5 31 | 55 
Total .....cccccccee- | 79 25 29 45 | 178 
CUTTS DIARRA aopaen nee sc eae ece 1 12 9 ence 21 
MBOUCS cn saccuces sve ches es: | 19 18 | 3 40 
Barquentines............... 2 2 ] ] 6 
Brige .occcieccccceccccerey 5 3 7 7 | 5 
Brigantines ............... 3 2 oe es 5 
Schooners ..........eccceee: 30 9 Dap 7 68 
KRotohes .............0.000.0- 14 5 19 | 12 50 
CUBROIE ss sorta ens oe ] ee 1 | 2 4 
SR BCHUS  oo.c soe ecchaece nen 5 2 | 2 9 
WA WIR Soros iene eaecio: ne l me ae i 
TARRGOPE orice cece I ve | 1 
Total core 





The total registered tonnage of the steamers was 82,964 
registered tons; for the ships, barques, and barquentines, 
66,082 registered tons; for the brigs, brigantines, and 
schooners, 9,413 registered tons; and for the ketches, 
yawls, yachts, etc., 1,812 registered tons; while for all 
vessels enumerated above, it was 161,193 registered tons. 
The vessels built of iron numbered 125, including 92 
steamers and 33 ships, etc. The vessels built of wood 
Of the 67 screw 


steamers in Port Jackson shown in the foregoing table, two 


numbered 263, including 86 steamers. 


were steam yachts of 801 and 59 tons respectively. 


THE SLEEPING-PLACES OF THE PEOPLE ON 
THE NIGHT OF THE CENSUS. 
Under this heading are, of course, included all those 
whose business was of a nocturnal nature, besides travellers 
on board trains, ete. These were, however, not numerous, 


and affect very little the general statement. 


The following table exhibits the number of persons who 
on Census night were in houses, in tents, on board ships 
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in port, on board river craft, in public institutions, in 
offices, stores, etc., used as residences; and those camping 
out, but not living in tents :— 





Per cent. of 


























Per cent. of Number total 
Class of dwellings. Persons. total of fahanitad 
population. | dwellings. dwellings. 
NLOUSES ie acecteeeec aces | 1,074,820 95°6 196,850 90°9 
MLOUUB io semtea ince cn ceie sane 26,312 2°3 18,794 8°7 
Public institutions...... 13,176 E:2 262 O'l 
Ships in port... 5,295 Pa pete A 
River craft ... "354 5,649 05 388 02 
Offices, stores, etc., } | 855 0-1 296 Ol 
used as residences 
Campers-out, etc. ...... | 3,142 US San RS ocr ownn nd] alernr Antic 
Totals eee 1,128,954 | 1000 | 216,590 | 100-00 





HABITATIONS—METROPOLITAN, COUNTRY 
MUNICIPAL, AND RURAL. 


The number of habitations in the city and suburbs of 
Sydney was 79,455, and of these 70,483 were inhabited by 
383,283 persons, or a proportion of 54 persons to each 
inhabited dwelling. In the country municipalities the 
habitations numbered 66,279, and of these 58,584 were 
inhabited by 808,673 persons, or a proportion of 5°3 persons 
to each inhabited dwelling. The rural districts contained 
96,241 habitations, of which number 87,121 were inhabited 
by 426,294 persons, or a proportion of 4°9 persons to each 
inhabited dwelling. Including the ships and other craft 
already enumerated, together with 14 inhabited dwellings 
on Lord Howe Island, the total number of places in which 
people were recorded as having slept or dwelt on the night 
of the Census was 216,590, and the total number of habita- 
tions, including vacant houses, houses being built, stores, 
offices, etc., not used as residences, and vessels in the 
waters of New South Wales, was 242,379. 


The following table exhibits the number of persons in 
each district, together with the number of inhabited houses, 
Lord Howe Island and shipping being included for the 
sake of submitting a complete table of the population :— 




































































District. | Males. Females. | Total. dwellines. 
Metropolis ..........000+. | 193,732 | 189,551 | 383,283 | 70,483 
Other Municipalities... 162,644 | 146,029 | 308,673 | 58,584 

Total, Urban ......, 356,376 | 335,580 | 691,956 | 129,067 
Rural ..ccccecsecesseesee. 246,288 | 180,006 | 426,294 | 87,121 
Total, Counties...... 602,664. | 515,586 1,118,250 ~ 916,188 
Lord Howe Island...... 30 25 55 14 
Shipping ....cccceesceee. 5,309 340 5,649 | 388 
Total, N.S. W.....-. 003. 951. 954. 


608,003 | 515,951 1,123, 954 | 216,590 





THE HABITATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Of the total number of habitations, viz., 242,879, there 
were lived in, as shown in the table just given, 216,590, 
while 16,166 were vacant, 1,255 were in course of con- 
struction, and the offices and stores used as places of 
business and not as residences numbered 8,868. The sub- 
joined statement exhibits these facts in metropolitan, other 


urban, and rural areas :— 


—_—-— —_——- -—- ——— 


Inhabited | 























Stores 

, Houses ; otal 

District. habita- . bassin being Perea ps habita- 

tions. | built. feaidenoes: tions, 
Metropolis ............ 70,483 5,248 | 442 3,282 | 79,455 
Other Municipalities.| 58,584 | 3,832 | 434 | 3,429 | 66,279 
Total, Urban ...... 129,067 | 9,080 | 876 | 6,711 |145,734 
Bural cccccccssssssesseess 87,121 | 7,084| 379] 1,657 | 96,241 
Total, Counties ais 16,164 1,255 8,368 | 241,975 
Lord Howe Island ...| 14 Ae aera MMeSccr 16 
i A eee eee | OS) Mreceuce na lbeiser econ Merasses 388 


Total, N.S.W. ... 216,590 16,166 1,255 8,368 | 242,379 





In the rural districts the proportion per cent. of inhabited 
houses was greatest, as also was that of vacant houses, 
while the proportions per cent. of houses being built, and 
stores and offices not used as dwellings, were less than 
those of the metropolitan and other municipal areas. 

The subjoined table exhibits the proportions per cent. 
of the inhabited houses, vacant houses, houses being built, 
and stores and offices not used as residences classified 
according to metropolitan, other urban, total urban, and 
rural districts :— 


| 
| Proportion 














Proportion Proportion] p,, “ain,| Proportion 
oe per cent. : Proportion ; 
Habitations. es tains Country P oroaae pe cent. | PO ap 
politan. neittice. Urban. Rural. | Counties. 
Inhabited ... a 88°7 88°4 88°6 90°5 89°3 
Uninhabited ... ee 6.6 5:8 6'2 7°4 6°7 
Being built... re 0°6 0°6 0°6 04 0°5 
Stores offices, etc., not 
used as residences 4°] 5°2 4°6 el 3°5 
pC 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 


HABITATIONS IN THE CITY AND SUBURBS OF 
SYDNEY, 1861-91. 


The city and suburbs of Sydney contained at the date of 
the Census of 1861, as tabulated in police districts, 17,270 
houses, containing 76,755 rooms to a population of 93,686 
persons, thus averaging nearly 4°5 rooms per house, over 
1'2 persons to a room, and about 5°4 persons to a habitation. 
Of the 17,270 inhabited dwellings recorded, 12,225, or 70°8 
per cent., where built of brick or stone, 177, or 1 per 
cent., of metal, and 4,868, or 28:2 per cent., of weather- 
board, slab, or inferior materials. 


The city, exclusive of 
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the islands in Port Jackson, contained 10,185 inhabited 
dwellings, in which there were 46,533 rooms, resided in by 
a population of 56,394 persons, or nearly 4°6 rooms per 
house, over 1'2 persons to a room, and over 5°5 persons to 
Of the 10,185 habitations recorded, 
8,674, or 85'2 per cent., were built of brick or stone; 88, or 
0°8 percent., of metal; and 1,423, or 14 per cent., of weather- 


an inhabited dwelling. 


board, slab, or inferior materials. The suburbs, classified 
according to police districts, contained 7,085 inhabited 
dwellings, in which there were 80,222 rooms, resided in by 
a population of 37,292 persons, or nearly 4°38 rooms per 
house, over 1:2 persons per room, and nearly 5°3 persons 
Of the 7,085 inhabited dwellings 


recorded for the suburbs of Sydney, 3,551, or 50°L per 


per inhabited dwelling. 


cent., were built of brick or stone; 89, or 1°3 per cent., 
were built of metal ; and 3,445, or 48°6 per cent., were 
built of weatherboard, slab, or other inferior materials, 


At the succeeding census the city and suburbs of Sydney 
contained 27,143 dwellings, of which number 24,838, in- 
cluding 5 tents, were inhabited, and 2,305 were either 
vacant or in course of construction. The number of rooms 
was not recorded; but the 24,838 dwellings referred to 
were inhabited by 134,747 persons, thus averaging, like 
the census of 1861, somewhat more than 5°4 persons to a 
Of these inhabited residences 18,596, or 74°9 
per cent., were built of brick or stone; 6,012, or 242 per 
cent., were built of weatherboard ; 225, or 0:9 per cent., of 


habitation. 


inferior materials; and the 5 tents were of canvas or calico. 
The city itself contained 15,247 dwellings, of which number 
13,783 were inhabited and 1,464 were either vacant or else 
in course of construction. Those inhabited were occupied 
by a population of 74,423 persons, or an average propor- 
tion of nearly 5°4 persons to each habitation ; while 12,180, 
or 88'4 per cent., were built of stone or brick; 1,511, or 
10°9 per cent., of weatherboard; and 92, or 0°7 per cent., 
The suburbs contained 11,896 habi- 
tations, of which number 11,055, including the 5 tents, 
were inhabited, and 841 were either vacant or in course 


of inferior materials. 


of construction. Those inhabited were occupied by a 
suburban population of 60,324 persons, or an average pro- 
portion of close upon 5°5 persons to each habitation. Of 
the 11,055 habitations referred to, 6,416, or 58'1 per cent., 
were built of brick or stone; 4,501, or 40°7 per cent., of 
weatherboard ; 133, or 1:2 per cent., of inferior materials ; 


and the 5 tents have already been adverted to. 


At the Census of 1881 the city and suburbs of Sydney 
contained 41,876 dwellings, of which number 88,636, in- 
cluding 60 tents, were inhabited, 1,804 were vacant, and 


1,486 were in course of construction. The number of 
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The 
population of the city and suburbs of Sydney was 220,98}, 


rooms, as at the former census, was not recorded. 


which gives a proportion of a httle over 5°7 persons to 
Of the 38,636 habitations in 
which persons were living at the date of the Census, 29,158, 


each inhabited dwelling. 


or 75°5 per cent., were built of brick or stone; 9,118, or 
138, or O'-+ 
162, or O°4 per cent., were 


23°6 per cent., were built of weatherboard ; 
per cent., were built of metal ; 
built of slabs or inferior materials ; and 60 consisted of 
tents, drays, ete., of which number only 1 was recorded as 

The city contained 
26 were inhabited, 657 


The 


persons, thus 


being within the city boundaries. 
18,076 dwellings, and of these 16,7 
were vacant, and 693 were in course of construction. 
population of the city only was 100,152 
showing a proportion of about 6 persons to each inhabited 
Of the dwellings in the city, 15,321, or 91°6 per 
1,309, or 7°8 per cent., 
4 of slabs 
In the 


suburbs there were 23,800 dwellings, and of this number 


dwelling. 
cent., were built of brick or stone ; 
of weatherboard; 91, or 0°5 per cent., of metal ; 


or inferior materials, and one dwelling was a tent. 


21,910 were inhabited, 1,147 were vacant, and 743 were in 
course of construction. The suburban population num- 
bered 120,832, and the average proportion to each inhabited 
dwelling was slightly over 55 persons. Of the suburban 
dwellings 13,837, or 63:2 per cent., were built of brick or 
stone; 7,809, er 35°6 


0-2 per cent., of metal: 
b] ’ 


per cent., of weatherboard ; 47, or 
158, or 0°'7 per cent., of slabs or 
other inferior materials; and 59, or 0°3 per cent., consisted 
of drays or tents. 


In 1891 the city and suburbs of Sydney contained 
Of these, 70,483 were inhabited, 5,248 
were uninhabited, 442 were in process of construction, and 


79,455 habitations. 


3,282 consisted of stores and offices not used as residences. 
The population occupying the inhabited dwellings num- 
bered 383,283, and averaged a proportion of somewhat 
Of the total 
number of habitations, vacant or otherwise, 4,980, or 6°3 


over 54 persons to each inhabited dwelling. 


per cent , were built of stone; 57,292, or 72°1 per cent., of 
brick; 53 of concrete, adobe, or pisé ; 397, or 0°5 per cent., 
of iron; 15,921, or 20 per cent., of wood and slabs; 571, or 0°7 
per cent., were tents of calico or canvas; 20 were structures 
of lath and plaster, wattle and dab, ete., and 221, or nearly 
O°3 per cent., were unspecified, or indefinitely recorded 
The city only, contained 21,117 
Of these, 17,893 were inhabited, 1,090 were 
vacant, 44 were being built, and 2,090 consisted of stores, 
Of the 21,117 city 
habitations, 2,326, or 11 per cent., were built of stone; 
17,566, or 83:2 per cent., of brick; 8 of concrete, adobe, or 


pisé; 120, or 0°6 per cent., of iron; 1,012, or 4°8 per cent., 


with regard to materials. 
habitations. 


offices, ete., not used as residences. 
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of wood—slabs or weatherboard; and 26 were tents of calico 
or canvas. Of 59 the materials of which they were built 
were not specified. The population of the city proper 
numbered 107,652, hence each inhabited dwelling con- 
tained on an averageG persons. In the suburbs of Sydney 
there were 58,338 habitations. Of these, 52,590 were 
inhabited, 4,158 were vacant, 398 were in process of con- 
struction, and 1,192 consisted of stores, offices, ete., not 
used as residences. Of the total number of dwellings in 
the suburbs, 2,654, or 4:5 per cent., were built of stone; 
39,726, or GS'1 per cent, of brick; 45 of concrete, adobe, or 
pisé; 277, or 0°5 per cent., of iron; 14,909, or 25°G6 per cent., 
of wood—slabs or weatherboard ; 20 of lath and plaster, 
and 545, or 0'9 per cent., were tents 
the 
materials of which they were constructed were either not 
stated or else badly defined. 


suburbs was 275,631, and the proportion to each inhabited 


wattle and dab, ete. ; 
of canvas or calico; while of 162, or 0°3 per cent., 
The population of the 


dwelling somewhat over 5'2 persons. 


The following tables show the principal features of the 
habitations Census at each enumeration from that of 1861 
to that of 1891 :— 








Inhabited habitations. Population. 














Census | Pent = ———— 
aa Sydney. | Suburbs. Total. Tota | Sydney. “Sydes. Suburbs. | Total. 
1861 | 10,185 7,085 | 17,270 56, 394 37,292 93,686 
1871 | 13,783 | 11,055 | 24,838 74,423 60,324 134,747 
188i | 16,726 | 21,910 38,636 100,152 | 120,832 220,984 
1891 17,893 | 52,590 | 70,483 | 107,652 | 275,631 383,283 





The next table shows the number of houses at each 
Census classified according to the materials of which they 
were built. 


























































































































a) | oer 
‘ Brick Wood and) | Calic 
ene District. rs athens Iron. or " Total, 
-arecan stone. | material. canvas. 
| 
1861 }| City of Sydney..| 8,674 1,423 88 ef 10,185 
eS iRDUT Deccan 3,551 3,445 89 7,085 
Dotaleee ui. 12,225 | 4,868 | 177 — 17,270 
ee City of Sydney...| 12,180 | 1,603 13,783 
le SubunbDeaenc cs 6,416 4,634 11,055 
Total ......... 18,596 | 6,237 - 7 24,838 
188] \ | City of Sydney..| 15,321 1,313 91 16,726 
(SU DURDS eect 13,837 7,967 47 59 21,910 
Total ......... 29,158 | 9,280 | 138 | 0 | 38,636 
189] City of Sydney..} 19,892 1.0793) 120 Pa shal AEA LD Ey 
SUDUrbSiesceee. 42,380 | 15,136 277 545 | 58,338 
Total ......... 62,272 | 16,215 397 | 571 | 79,455 





PELE ABT TARIONS: OF Hk: PEOPLE, 


In the foregoing table inhabited houses only are tabulated 
for the years 1861, 1871, and 1881, whereas for the Census 
of 1891 all houses, inclusive of those in process of construc- 
tion, as well as those that were vacant, are given. 


The proportion per cent. of each class of habitations at 
the four censuses is shown in the following table :— 
































l 
Brick bees and Calico 
Census year. District. or other Iron. or 
stone. | materials. canvas. 
1861 City of Syaney.. 85 ‘2 14:0 | 08 
sd aces hah barat a Suburbs ......... 50°1 48°6 13 is 
Total ......... 708) 282] 1° | - 
1871 (| City of Sydney.. 88 "4 11°6 
eterna {| Suburbs ......... 58'1 41°9 a 
“LOGAL ow eee ee | 74:9 25:1 aes 
1881 | City of Sydney..| 91°6 DEOo Oso laces 
Roan ie eh | Suburbs eee] 63°2 36°3 0:2 03 
| OtAl Oe tee 15:°5 24°0 0°4 | O'l 
1891 | City of Sydney..| 94:2 5:1 06 0:1 
pb teed abe | Suburbs .........| 72°6 | 260 Od 0°9 
df bre 2:5 Ue re 78°4 20°4 0°5 0°7 











The foregoing table shows that there has been a steady 
improvement in the solidity of the buildings in the city 
and suburbs of Sydney. The column headed ‘wood and 
other materials” includes for the year 1891—weatherboard, 
slabs, concrete, adobe and pisé, lath and plaster, ete. 

Tor the sake of completeness the following statement is 
appended, showing the materials of which the houses in 
the city and suburbs were constructed in 1891 :— 











Materials. City. Suburbs, Total. 
Te pen ans eee, SP 17,566 39,726 57,292 
RIIO cro cescs ccc toorseiercseins 2,326 2,654 4,980 
Concrete, adobe, pisé...... 8 45 53 
ITOD Geosgeirese ter acoe aac 120 Ag fy 397 
Wood—slabs, ete.......... 1,012 14,909 15,921 
DP OUGB rani tcasescaeccecbeve les 26 545 571 
Lath and plaster, wattle 
anddab,mud,andbark —,..... 20 20 
Unspecified .............068. 59 162 221 
df 0) Ree 215117 58,338 79,455 


HABITATIONS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
THE NUMBER OF ROOMS. 

The total number of habitations at the date of the Census 

Of these, 216,202 were 

inhabited, including 196,850 dwellings properly so styled, 

18,794 tents, 296 stores, offices, etc., and 262 public insti- 

tutions, 


was for the whole Colony 241,991. 


Of these inhabited dwellings information was 
obtained respecting the number of rooms in 213,993, and 


the following statement shows the number of persons living 


2 (1) 
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in houses of each class; public institutions and their 
inmates, and the migratory population, being excluded :— 





| No. of 





a : No. of Nees aki 
wellings of— reer ae 0a 
habitations. inmates. | 401; ngete opal atine: 
One room (principally tents)| 24,876 40,968 1°65 3°75 
IEVEOSTOOMIS. eee aie nt eee 16,137 51,141 3°17 4°68 
Three and four rooms ...... 65,920 | 805,688 4°64 27°98 
Five and six rooms............ 64,342 | 364,163 5°66 33°33 
Seven to ten rooms............ 32,275 | 221,746 6°87 20°29 
Eleven to fifteen rooms...... Visy; 64,680 8°77 5°92 
Sixteen to twenty rooms ... 1,912 22,639 11°84 2°07 
Over twenty rooms............ 1,160 21,628 18°64 1°98 
f Wyn} 5 CA en ee 213,993 |1,092,653 5°11 100°00 





The foregoing table shows that at the time the Census 





was taken the Colony must have been in a fairly prosper- 
ous condition, about one-third of the population living in 
houses of five and six rooms, the average being in this class 
of dwellings about one person to a room. Somewhat over 
a fourth of the population lived in houses of three and 
four rooms, and about a fifth in houses of seyen to ten 
rooms ; hence somewhat over eighty persons out of every 
hundred were accommodated with habitations of from 
three to ten rooms; in boroughs and municipalities, as 
shown below, the number was nearly eighty-six out of 


every hundred :— 











Persons | Percentage 

















-allinGmintee No. of _No. of = | 
Dwellings of nia | inmates. dwelling, | eoitee Rai: 

One room (principally tents) 6,110 9,898 1°62 1°47 
Ti WOsPCOMS))..... ee 5,982 18,348 3°07 2°12 
Three and four rooms ...... 42,576 | 188,607 4°43 27°98 
Five and six rooms............ 45,613 | 248,751 5°45 36°90 
Seven to ten rooms............ 21,099 | 139,462 6°61 20°69 
Eleven to fifteen rooms...... 4,554 38,646 8°49 5°73 
Sixteen to twenty rooms .. 1,169 13,880 | 11°87 2°06 
Over twenty rooms............ 830 16,558 | 19°95 2°45 

Total ccc. 127,933 | 674,150 | 5:27 | 100-00 











The same particulars respecting houses outside munici- 
palities were as follow :— 


| 








| 
Yaya Jar . 
vg | ntac 
No. of | No. of Persons | Percentage 











Dwellings of— eri : : toa of 
pertierore: inmates. dwelling. ‘population 

One room (principally tents) 18,766 | 31,070] 1:66 7°42 
WO TOOMB aces, | 10,155.| 32,793 | 3-23 7°84 
Three and four rooms ...... | 23,344 |- 117,081 501 27°98 
Five and six rooms............) 18,729 | 115,412 6°16 27°58 
Seven to ten rooms............, 11,176 | $2,284] 7:36 19°66 
Eleven to fifteen rooms...... | 2,817 | 26,0384 | 9-24 6-22 
Sixteen to twenty rooms ...| 743 8,759 | 11°79 2°09 
Over twenty rooms ........... | 330 5,070 | 15°36 1h 

Totals ieee 86,060 | 418,503 | 4-86 | 100-00 











The houses of over 20 rooms numbered 1,160, and of 
these 147 were in the city, and 190 in the suburbs of 
Sydney, 493 were within municipal boundaries outside the 
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metropolis and its environs, and 330 were situated in 
extra-municipal areas or urban districts. They comprised 
mainly hotels, but included also a few restaurants, boarding 
and lodging houses, and coffee palaces, besides private 
dwelling-houses, although the latter were not numerous. 
Among buildings of this class were to be found the prin- 
cipal club-houses of the city, a sailors’ home, the Catholic 
Presbytery, several convents, an ecclesiastical seminary, the 
Cardinal’s Palace, and some private and denominational 


establishments devoted to educational purposes. 


The following table exhibits the number of houses con- 
taining over 20 rooms, arranged according to their size :— 


Houses of— No. 

Over 20 and under 31 rooms ..........cececeeeceeeeeees 838 
»» 30 Sea Aa Ae ere eateaar sade ensues 208 
4, 40 DL ere 62 
a5 500 95 Glitiet mercer cnet tenes. 21 
,, 60 we TAG Se aces hacer een ceuenn cee 1 
snandO “ SD sic cence ve scudee sean eons 3 
», 80 - |) Re Came or ee ey err note ee 6 
House of 100 rooms ......c.cceeeccecescenes etna eats i 
Over 100 and under 151 rooms ..............eeeceesees 6 
HOuUses OL ZOO CO-GU0 LOOMS. scacccceccsuitecescecesscnes 2 
OUR erecteerene ek iene ern 1,160 


Among the foregoing, 5 houses within the city boundaries 
contained over 100 rooms, comprising a club-house of 135 
rooms, a coffee palace of 219 rooms, and 3 hotels of 101, 
120, and 300 rooms respectively, the last mentioned being 
the only building in the Colony containing this number of 
rooms. In the suburbs only 2 buildings contained over 100 
rooms. One of these was the ecclesiastical seminary at 
Manly, which contained 128 rooms, and the Roman Catholic 
College of Riverview, in the municipality of Willoughby. 
Outside the metropolitan area, and outside also of muni- 
cipal boundaries, one building in the county of Cook 
contained 140 rooms. 


ROOM ACCOMMODATION. 


The total number of inhabited houses, of which particulars 
regarding rooms were obtained, was 213,998, and these 
contained 1,081,096 rooms and accommodated 1,092,653 
inmates; hence the room accommodation per inmate was 
0:99, or nearly one room to each inmate. The following 
table exhibits the number of rooms per inmate of each class 
of dwelling-house from habitations of one room to those of 
over 20 rooms :— 


Houses of— Rooms to each Person. 


ONS TOOMs ecercreocees car eacscoete vaaecahaceine ‘ 0°607 
MT wrO TOON icc scccicek on ceec cnesiaeececetiere selnces 0°631 
Three ANG LOULr TOOMIS: csccescenccsacscoccecsss 0°755 
BIVG- GUNG. O1X FOOMB sc cccre cet ccccasesceeacesesstT 0:972 
Save: 00 ten FOOMIS......cncsccronccs veancaccecas 1-237 
Eleven to fifteen roOms........csscccssescceees 1°481 
Sixteen to twenty rOOMS ......sseeeeeeereeees 1°520 
Over twenty roOMs ...sccccccssocrvevreeceeees 1°608 
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PERSONS DWELLING IN PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 


The total number of public institutions recorded was 
Of these insti- 
tutions 27 were in the City of Sydney, and contained 
2,415 persons, while 31 in the Suburbs contained 3,146 
Besides the gaols, lock-ups, ete , these included 


256, in which were living 13,176 persons. 


persons. 
hospitals for the sick and insane, refuges, asylums for the 
Outside 
the metropolis only 8 counties contained over one hundred 
persons in public institutions. Of these Northumberland 
had 717, Bathurst 348, Camden 294, Argyle 265, Mac- 
quarie 130, Yancowinna 123, Goulburn 122, and Welling- 
ton 102. 


deaf, dumb, and blind, and similar institutions. 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE METROPOLIS 
AND IN THE REMAINDER OF THE COLONY. 


The public institutions in the city and suburbs of Sydney, 
together with their inmates at the time of the Census, were 
as follow :— 











No. Institutions. Inmates. 
City. |Suburbs.| Total. 
DES ONC Y. HOMO Marercorcra crapat states coaitoe eralavelotatalete sista ere 254 sree 254 
ET IERYINGe AlIFed FLOSPILA: caruies cele sire cise crete ie ae ast 327 327 
Te OLAGtiOr Ba yo ELOSDIGAL ee cre ecto ecetesia sinciel rele or ejetere araets itis 215 215 
TOESG. LV 1NCONG BEL OB DIG 3.150 cleis cle cloves ie oeicis is ila 132 ares 132 
1 | **Moorecliff” House, Eye Branch of Sydnej 
Hospital ec coe ccc ciitestiaenicanrncmi: 66 Povets 66 
1 | Glebe Children’s Hospital... 3.0... 03.06 cee ni or 62 62 
1 | Petersham R.C. Hospital for Women and Children Sores 29 29 
3 | Balmain Cottage Hospital, North Sydney Hospi- 
tal, and Hospital Ship at Manly ............ Sisters 19 19 
1 |. Quarantine Station .........0.ccccecccccsccvces esate 31 31 
Me Urtvalid@cHOMe cares ise ee ee ee sire atone eiere sie (if Brae 7 
1 | Callan Park Asylum for the Insane ............ rere 814 814 
1 | Gladesville do Ci Cs Fe ese riceic ee 798 798 
1 | St. Peters (private) Asylum for the Insane ...... Baar 106 106 
1 | Reception House for the Insane................ 20 sant 20 
| PBONGVOIOMG ABVHIIN cciaia fos cicteie sis cine ot oo siete testes 264 Reiis 264 
1 | Home for the Aged and Infirm ................ sletets 244 244 
1 | Randwick Asylum for the Destitute ............ siefers 70 70 
1 | Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb................ sural 90 90 
Tu Remale-BlindUAS tO sc ae nce srtccicrere ciel oice oie tae Seite 18 18 
1 | Children’s Blind Asylum, Petersham .......... cite 8 8 
3 | Church, Jewish, and Salvation Army Homes.... 77 Sess (He 
Tiel PANG UBGP IA ELON seve crerctorereteisys cic eres nlc tavarer ieteiosions/e reste 32 32 
1 | Home for Friendless Women ...............0- ee 14 14 
Te ASINGIG LOMO: 1OP IAM US iaciccicets oiler elses. oes siete 75 75 
1 | St. Joseph’s Providence Orphanage ............ 85 ; 85 
Ui | SA MMCTISGR IL SCNOOM i. ecprecet voce ste corel ciois viet eisieieless 45 45 
AO Pee reining-ship sy v GENOMt a resiioec cio atisisi save ole ers orale 238 ects 238 
1 | “Shaftesbury” Reformatory ................0- aitate 37 37 
2 | Sydney Night Refuge, and the Soup Kitchen and 
INIGHG ROlUGC recente ae 152 rate 152 
2 | The Female Refuge, and the R. C. Refuge of the 
GOOG SAQMATICAN Soros cre cscetos cere to re licen 134 stehels 134 
3 | The Female Refuge at Darlington, the Salvation 
Army Refuge, and St. Magdalen’s Retreat.... Ane 110 110 
Jo) SETA ATG CGO oe aie aie cie oie winters eheielwin cicieie siaiels 615 oie 615 
1 | Gaol on the Island of Biloela .................. 223 pares 223 
17 | 9 Police Stations, Lock-ups, Watch-houses, and 
Police Barracks in the City, and 8 ditto in the 
Rot UT NS aerate crore asoreretniaveoletatcieiaivvcretcieratclsls wereteretels 103 47 150 
58 MOU pore icic ciel iescisleelateistereici: 2,415 3,146 5,561 





The public institutions in the extra-metropolitan dis- 


tricts comprise a list of 198 separate establishments, the 
details of which need hardly be given. 


The following is a 





THE HABITATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


statement of the number of institutions of various classes 
in the whole Colony, with the number of inmates provided 
for, at the date of the Census :— 

















Number Number 
Class of Institutions. of of 
Institutions, Inmates. 
General and Local Hospitals ............ niateea a 91 | 2,151 
Asylums for the Insane .............6cccsscccsees: 4 | | 3,085 
Benevolent Institutions :— | 
Benevolent Asylums .........cscccseeeveeeseee 10 | 93,225 
Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb and 
LY he Re eo eee 4 136 
Homes and Refuges................sscsccssecses. 15 636 
UGB ABV LUIS G55: cook pevccserseateesceots va 5 249 
ERMTOPIRRMOIION vices ities coke een es 4 435 
Penal and Police Establishments :— | 
Principal Gaols and Prisons ...............00- | 8 2,043 
Minor and Police Gaols ..............ceccceese, 48 763 
Lock-ups, Watch-houses, Police Stations, 
and Police Barracks........cccesscseseeeeeeses 64 453 
Total, Colony ............ 256 13,176 





The inmates of public and other institutions detailed in 
the foregoing table, exclusive of officers, numbered 11,780. 


Among the principal public institutions of the Colony 
containing 100 inmates and upwards were Prince Alfred 
Hospital with 327, Sydney Hospital with 254, Little Bay 
Hospital with 215, and St. Vincent’s Hospital with 132 
inmates, all these institutions being within the metropolitan 
area, Of hospitals for the insane that of Parramatta 
contained the most patients, viz., 956, that of Callan Park 
814, that of Gladesville 798, that of Newcastle 269, the 
Parramatta branch at Rydalmere 122, and the private 
asylum at St. Peters 106. The benevolent asylums at 
Parramatta contained 1,243 inmates, those at Liverpool, for 
old men, 841 ; the Newington Asylum for aged females, 
480; the Sydney Benevolent Asylum, 264; and the Home 
for the Aged and Infirm at Randwick, 244; while the 
Metropolitan Soup Kitchen and Night Refuge contained 
106 inmates. Of reformatories the principal were the 
training ship “ Vernon” accommodating 238 boys, and the 
Industrial School at Parramatta with 115 girls. 
Prison contained 100 inmates, and six of the seven principal 
gaols over 100 inmates each, viz., Darlinghurst, 615, 
Parramatta, 345 ; Bathurst, 279; Goulburn, 233; the penal 
establishment at Biloela, 228; and the gaol at East Maitland, 
155. Berrima Gaol, in the county of Camden, contained 
93 inmates. The public institutions in the city and 
suburbs of Sydney numbered 58, and contained 5,561 
inmates ; those at Parramatta numbered 7, and contained 
2,695 inmates ; and those at Liverpool 5, and they contained 


926 inmates. Neweastle contained 4 institutions with 372 


inmates ; but, with the exception of those centres where 


Trial Bay 
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one of the principal gaols of the Colony was situated, 
exclusive of the localities just detailed, the local public 
institutions ordinarily comprised a hospital and a lock-up, 
occasionally varied by the enumeration of a minor or a 
police gaol, an orphan asylum, or a cottage home. 


HABITATIONS IN WARDS OF THE CITY, AND 
IN SUBURBAN MUNICIPALITIES. 


The subjoined table shows the wards of the city of Sydney 
and the suburban municipalities comprising the metropoli- 
tan area, together with the population, the number of 
habitations, and of inhabited dwellings, and the proportion 
of inmates to each dwelling :— 


















































Propor- 
= tion of 
= Total No. of 

Boroughs and Municipalities. PY aan habita- | inhabited ag %0 

tions. | dwellings. iihahited 

dwelling. 

City OF SYDNEY. 
BOUEKG GW BEG cin ciecicies cine cre sieerics ae 4,148 925 507 8'2 
MOACUUALIC WANG) Taceciice tine vere eaeiecies 7,188 1,624 ab 59 
AGETO YAW GEO <cciciciclonsiovatve cies eieeare entero 18,792 8,430 3,091 61 
COOKE WAT aie carcorsiclereciclaniecleles sic areels 29,727 5,723 5,281 5°6 
PU WAT ce oeictenicitcicinsis Sec vie ainite cers 12,347 2,292 2,061 6°0 
Gipps Ward .........sccecsecsecvceees 10,845 1,795 1,582 69 
BrisDOllG WEP. secs c estes ciciec clea as 4,714 1,403 654 72 
DOMIGON: WIG ss. .ar ce vac ans kc sesctcc ls 19,177 3,966 8,447 5°6 
Islands in Port Jackson (unincorpo-| 
rated), Training Ship ‘* Vernon,”| 
Light-ship, Dredges, etc........... 714 59 59 12°1 
Total, City of Sydney ....| 107,652 21,117 17,893 | 6 
SUBURBS OF SYDNEY. | 

ATOZ ONGTIA cr cciiosc rom cme clcicecocie aes 7,505 1,701 1,587 4-9 
Aatfelds x cce eaten ea enea anise seer 11,697 2,411 2,178 54 
BALMAIN ore sarasarstats stole slareiaielcerercotiie oieie | 28,475 5,138 4,552 | 5°2 
SOMATA, oot cis isola) cite store) syrvere aiatcioraeiere aa" 2,060 460 405 51 
SOURTIV IN OFUM: 2 yeicicseciesice cloarererea crsteris 2,407 555 472) 5 
SU WOOK as cccrtins ierclorcieie cic cisisve’> cleivisieraat 6,227 1,297 1,128 5°5 
CAMPENGOWN exc niece airoeicicncnclemiencen 6,658 1,367 1,252 5°3 
GANUGMDULY veces ecieteacereren steers eatere eters 2,426 562 483 | 5:0 
CONGOKE asics ciie ca einlee clei eretiosiare teal 2,107 498 431 4°9 
DArHN@GOM a, access ee iee cle neicceer 3,465 727 672 52 
DPUMMOVTNC sy cence ectieaiceiacle sive 1,451 324 286 | 5°] 
RErifiGl ares craetelsycrceneutetsients reciittetcies 2,050 421 383 5*4 
Five Dock ears 1,250 237 215 5:8 
Olebia eee nie setae oad 17,075 3,449 83,225 53 
PIUNUCGY Gadi “eistccteiios ca ie etc cane 8,633 511 458 79 
AVIV SUV ILIG 2 oo crc ciorciere cr aracte rts cre rticinievetercle 3,175 746 646 4°9 
Gr ty ECan COORD E DOOR OUDOOD EO Or 2,328 515 459 5‘1 
POIGHHGIAG: coc cece ss woeculer cece 17,067 3,605 3,313 52 
Macdonaldtown nc... ceiecics cae cere cess 5,275 1,176 1,086 4°9 
PABINTY i crarcesarsrccavcloicicisie ebicicce.s ule cteloteterarers 3,236 676 582 56 
MAPViCk Vill@ vices or ctceteic nie! ieie ieee nie cise 13,507 2,886 2,585 52 
ING@WEOWMracisciccras coeeicigitvciek elec eresratnier: 17,870 8,934 3,597 50 
INOFUN SY ONC Vics sc. chccccers ccciestccsiiaisicle 17,106 3,706 3,292 5°2 
Paddinpton 75.0. etic eee. 18,392 3,799 3,479 5'3 
PGLOFRHOIIN oe lociu cielo cores lofciete cisions cieisie cie's 10,369 2,225 2,001 5°2 
IRANI WIGK yicic coin niee cioare creticieles else wieicls 6,236 1,181 993 6°3 
MOGIOID tec c cic ciscrdeive: ccc cimicelicie sels 21,322 4,310 3,938 5°4 
Rockdale iccnccc tte eecceore, 4,908 1,138 947 | 52 
IRV OG eee ieinsieicce crcioisiele st eisigjeieareieee 3,225 759 684 4°7 
Gt: Potersiccs ose eae | 4,860 1,026 044) 51 
Strathfield ies. a. occa woe wei eee 1,820 354 322 | 5°7 
Waterloo 5.00 ce 8,701 1,898 1,788 |-- 5°0 
WR VORIO Vi ret cieto ces civicisieie cioieiomisicis stelecers 8,842 1,880 1,368 5°3 
Willogghby acres ae eee ee 3,411 789 710| 4:8 
IWHOGIIAIAIS octacta cece cleercins cccisiocicicrsereieion 10,023 2,044 846 | 54 
Homebush (unincorporated) .......... 472 92 83 | 57 

ees | ae aera mene 
Total Sa DOTS oracsaia 6 <cteerne sc 275,631 58,33 52,590 | 5'2 
Total, City of Sydney ........ 107,652 | 21,117 |. 17,893 | 60 
Total, Metropolis ............ 383,283 79,455 70,483 54 
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J ES -————$§$. — ————— ————_—_—_ — —— ——“ 
HABITATIONS IN COUNTRY BOROUGHS | Ai i ae 
. ; 2 Propor- 
AND MUNICIPALITIES. Tota | No. ot | tionot 
his ; ; Municipalities. Popula- | pabita- | inhabited |PeTsons to 
The subjoined table shows in alphabetical order the Yon. | tions. | dwellings.|  npabited 
c J ( 
boroughs and municipalities other than those of the itaazing 
metropolis, together with the population, the number of 
seas aay en ee 4y: ei TitN GOW. nese tere eee ee ererieye 3,865 | 834 753 5: 
habitations, and of inhabited dwellings, and the proportion | Liverpool i.e 4.463 | 885 a es 
of inmates to each dwelling :— Maclean 907 | 217 180 | 50 
Bik watolcletc eleleiee.ee1910%82-)6 60166 0:6 01e1012 6101.6 vo | ~ S O° 
Maitland’ ast) sconce 1 eee 2.919 611 545 | 6°4 
—_—_—$—$—$— $$ —— $$ maar ——— eee: IWiCSGip eee rotn ociciele crcrelcrorers 7,295 1,540 1,367 | 5°3 
ferewether .......-see- 4,539 | 869 863 | 5: 
eee MMe ee eerie gt ne ore ae ene Le Roer ORS OL OTe ORO C10 Ros A010 ie) Ase Se eke vv Ove « 
i eat Mittngone «ct eee co ere ate 1,468 933 394 | | re 
ae eae Total No. of suas t Moaiianseeccts eee ee eee 716 144 130 5:5 
Municipalities. ae habita- | inhabited tories CME MOlOne ioe an emirate 1,112 246 204 55 
tions. | dwellings.| ; anit qd Moreoia tyne te ce eee tie 1,143 224 191 6-0 
i ell - Morpeth en eor ears eer eee 1,138 £59 230 4°9 
het MOLUVR oe ee ee ee 1,236 257 224 55 
ee ee eee ee ee ees eee IMOSSEVAlC He eee eee eeeies 1,240 224 204 6'1 
DOES. SA ee AGT ete ee 2,410 500 450 5°4 
a ¥ 4 F vi vee eere 226 Y F 
A eaeiciuls AE I OO EOP SOCIOE 2,030 439 410 5°0 -paploneeee iti EA ee lose ar oe : : 
TN a A ARR IOC an AOC eC OOOO OC 5,447 1,097 62 5°7 SETA pay eeu oh cine ene "298 o5 39 57 
PA TIMICGIG oon eie oa is reas ose cielo se eine 3,826 669 620 6-2 Nee COR ere rr andy anna ee a ae eas 
AVA DUET eeorericicieiertielsiclevcleterelerclercisiotercrarerers 2,026 448 431 4°7 Narra brite err cteciee. 1,977 422 871 5°3 
ae 7 . Narrandera ...... 1,815 370 33: 5'5 
ailing ree ene cnet menses 1,084 222 213} 5-1 earnat |e eaeen une nena OTs te et ee 
UT Oy th CN AGES SOU AO ean Ocicic 637 170 129 4-9 sal a LP Sleras a) een ema iennn eee Pace 2173 | ae 
IAGHUNSS coor eo eeimiecios center 9,162 1,892 1,601 5°7 Numba See rene eel Ake : 588 119 in 3 au 
Bega ee eee 2023 423 3541 5-7 Naeem nee 119 116) 69 
Berry eee ROLES 908 163 162| 56 croc malaria ictal career aoa sa ae al 
Lo Ces nn San SAO t Dona acoSEnone 738 144 139 | 5°3 Orane Q” ; * 
DGC Adin Gao on OO OR COP RONG COuE Dor 1,254 261 217 | 5°8 Orie East Sree ene enemy oe er 7S ou 
BOM DIA ecceiccoicicccereieleleielcieteiereretoie cicie! 1,101 202 191 5°8 aaah nn a? Rie aa = on 2s 
BOUrk@rscorietieic cece ole elciorertetioveleie ele 3,149 674 563 5°6 arkes 
Rowral Vicks. incesaee ss sia. 2'258 498 435 | 52 Ee ee ee 67 O58 oon | 69 
Braidwood cscscass stein ee nsoeomicg 1,496 317 290 | 52 Pen tthe  e Sees ee eee 1,692 | 6°9 
Broken Hille. cic ee eae 19,789 5,437 4,941 | 4:0 Plattebure eae eee eee 3301 rad 637 | Be 
Broughton Vale .....0....ssecccseces: 424 92 79 5°4 Port Macquarie aera pene Semana 561 260 v3 38 53 
FOTPOWR ec niin renee eee cr 767 174 144 5°3 Prospect and Sherwood ....-.++s0.+-- a 075 442 499 19 
Camaen ee cwiccusenc cc. 1,303 253 224 | 8 Q 
SUMED ose eeeee ee eee eee ree te eeeees 30% 25% 2a) meanbeyany. ee eee 26: of f 
Campbelltown .......cccccccsesvcees 2,381 504 473 5°0 Guirindi” i Sia Gea eee Sie a fo fs at 
ORKOORE oo iocs ae Coenen ea aivnces 562 131 109 | 52 ARIAT i ig Tole na eae NI Sia A ve Pe on 
OCerringwton en accesieckie sie k 2.137 430 402 | 53 Ray 
WTINGtON .. 00... reese esse serene 2,137 3 2 é AVmOnNG Terrace a.co. sees 8 , : 
Casino Pee talavareieiatere Tesorene crarcheteclevelsterstoisiers 1,485 279 253 5°9 zichimond ei tetons ae cena a tae 1 a a7 ae ae 
OORT cece eee 1,189 339 261 | 4°6 Rese codes Coenen eee 2084 494 ra 
Cindobolini che foe eee ee 742 140 124 | 6:0 Pe Eek sa at i can as ae 
GOO Arar creo oc ioe aeleis terns eterersreatessai seis’ 1,729 36 320 | 5°: ; 376 
Uae Rea »/ ue ey bs Scone EPS RTT ors neobor ete Siaoha i tololecat ier eiereisiees 876 186 162 Bek 
AOOTURUA DO cieieieisereleiec aie sc ieee a 1,141 247 206 58D Shellharbour .......... 1.587 200 97 FQ 
Cootamundra Batalea iets ices oinisiateietciatate 2,026 420 364 5°6 Shoalhaven, Central..............+++- ors ear 276 ie 
Coraki AN ETA IG COCR AC TIO OO IC 538 89 89 | 6°0 Silverton US Na ey ae ed ls A ] oe Be ee He 
Cowra evetevelelolciatelatetchercheleleleterctsisfotersietoieis ss 1,546 280 264 5°9 Singleton ; i ; : Di ik Cite fa ae poe He ae an 
Gudal a evceseeesesssesstseeese tees | a7 168 g1| 4:9 Singleton, South ...........c0ceeeee. "302 149 a4 5 | Bo 
DUORAMONE racivcis cielo we erie cess 2,519 53: 462 5°5 Smithfield and Fairfield .............. 1,392 343 987 4-9 
see St. Mary’s.. 1,82: 378 3: 
BOTAN io sin ccs iste seco svcee ss 2,273 549 446 5° si Cone ee eee ee ae te ae oi 
DOA EIO ia crass oleeiaercicters siotinse ekarevescle eriisiai< 4.555 865 785 | ae: POO soe Great renin sats aa aa ee a oe 
) FRR Re +o 
BIROTIOMNAL cre care'eeisioiciele cies oielsir arelerciers sieleiniecs 1,566 252 1 6°2 i otal Mala averntcrheterc aia olerevel craw siatcierete 4,602 962 810 5°7 
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* *y ; 3} > Ing . 
Aubura has been incorporated since the date of the Census. * Rookwood and Temora have been incorporated since the date of the Census. 





THE HABITATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


IABITATIONS IN COUNTIES. 


The following table exhibits in alphabetical sequence 
the counties of the Colony, together with the population, 
the number of habitations and of inhabited dwellings, and 
the proportion of inmates to the last mentioned in each 
county :— 
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Grand Total, New South al 1,123,954 242,379 216,590 
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CHAPTER XxXtx. 


THE OCCURATMIONS Ol THE SERrOlrr. 


HE Census of 1841 was the first occasion on which 
the occupations of the people of New South Wales 
were ascertained. The arrangement then adopted did not 
distinguish between the sexes, and the unspecified class 
formed about 56 per cent. of the whole population enume- 
rated. The only pursuits noted with care were the pastoral 
and agricultural. Indeed, the ideas of the census-takers 
seemingly did not extend beyond the primitive pursuits 
established by the founders of the Colony. Imperfect 
and unsatisfactory as this tabulation of occupations un- 
doubtedly was, even for the crude methods of fifty years ago, 
it served as a model for all that followed down to the year 
1881. In the report on the census of the year named, a 
very different system was adopted, which, though marked 
by many imperfections, was a distinct improvement on all 
preceding attempts, and in many important particulars was 
superior to the pretentious classification adopted in the 
other colonies, which was merely a servile adaptation of 
the system employed at the previous English census. 


At the Census Conference, to which reference has at 
various times been made, the President proposed that the 
classification adopted by the compiler of the English Census 
of 1881 should be used for Australasia in 1891, thus pro- 
posing to commit these colonies to the principle of remaining 
ten years behind the English compilers. The proposal was 
strenuously opposed by the author, and, as it fortunately 
happened, by Mr. R. M. Johnston, of Tasmania, whose high 
attainments and acute intelligence were highly valued by 
the Conference. A sub-committee, consisting of Mr. 
Johnston and the author, was appointed to draw up a 
systematic classification of occupations into classes, orders, 
and sub-orders. This classification was adopted by the 
Conference, and the subdivision of sub-orders into groups 
was afterwards made, and it was according to this system 
that the occupations of the people of the Australasian 
Colonies were tabulated at the recent census. 


The classification in question was not based on any 
previous system, and if there was any such it was unknown 
to the Conference. The classification of occupations 


adopted by all the colonies, with the exception of New South 
Wales, at the Census of 1881, was that drawn up by Dr. 
Farr (Deputy Registrar-General of England), whose sys- 
tem rested on the principle that occupations should be 
classified according to the material which workers employed 
in their trades. The exigencies of this so-called scientific and 
accurate classification necessitate some very extraordinary 
grouping, for the most diverse and ineongruous classes of 
workers must frequently be more or less directly connected 
with the same materials; hence it is not astonishing that 
Dr. Farr’s scheme should present many defects and con- 
tradictions. 
the Class Commercial, Class III, and its confusion 
with Class V (Agricultural and Pastoral) and Class IV 
(Industrial), we are confronted with such hopeless inco- 
herencies as those comprised under Class II (Domestic), 
in which former Australasian census tabulators were con- 


Apart from the incomplete classification of 


tent to group together wives and widows, sons, daughters, 
relatives, and visitors, university students, children attend- 
ing school, beer and wine sellers, and persons engaged 
in the supply of board and lodging, and in rendering 
personal service for which remuneration is paid. Under 
the Order of General Government, Class Professional, 
were included architects, engineers, surveyors, draftsmen, 
clerks, and accountants in Government service, while 
the police and penal departments were placed under the 
same head. As university students were enumerated 
as domestics, university graduates were associated with 
authors, editors, journalists, reporters, and others minis- 
tering to literature; chimney-sweeps were dignified as 
workers in coal; miners, quarrymen, and similar primary 
producers were associated with half of the dealers and 
with nightsoil-men, artizans, and manufacturers; and bill- 
stickers, seeing that they used both paste and paper, each 
a vegetable product, found themselves and their co-workers, 
the bill-distributors, along with oil and colourmen, chaff- 
cutters, dealers in stationery, basket-makers, timber 
merchants, saw-mill owners, firewood choppers, and French 
polishers, who also for the most part handle vegetable 


matters. 








THE OCCUPALIUNS GF THE PEOPLE. 


There is, in fact, hardly any limit to the confusion brought 
about by the adoption of the Farrian method of classifica- 
tion as interpreted in the various Australasian Colonies. 
Under ‘‘ workers and dealers in carving and figures,” 
for instance, taxidermists were classed with wood-carvers, 
image-makers, and modellers. It is, however, in the 
fourth class that the greatest number of glaring anomalies 
are discoverable. This class is termed “indefinite and non- 
and embraces not only bread-winners, like 
labourers and persons following indefinite occupations, 


productive,” 


but also annuitants, persons of independent means, gentle- 
men and ladies, pensioners, paupers, beggars, prisoners, 
inmates of charitable institutions, industrial schools, 
reformatories and refuges, and brothel-keepers and prosti- 
tutes; and the heterogeneous multitude included, in the 
census returns of the Colony of Victoria for 1881, besides 
26,000 bread-winners, a baronet, a countess, a marchioness, 
a peer of the realm, 14 beggars, 3 callers, 2 loafers, 13 
“receiving relief,’ 17 swagmen, 1 tramp, 23 prostitutes, 78 
Chinese gamblers, and 32 lottery agents, lottery ticket- 


sellers, lottery ticket-collectors, and lottery-house keepers. 


These incongruous groupings, however, might have entailed 
no serious consequences in comparing the results of one 
census with those of another, had the compilers made a 
This they 


failed to do ; hence no useful comparison can now be made, 


distinction between the producer and the dealer. 


as regards occupations, between the Census of 1891 and 
the periodical enumerations that preceded it; such compari- 
sons as can be made being of the most general character. 


It is by no means claimed that the systematic classifica- 
tion now adopted for Australasia is entirely satisfactory ; 
but so much has been accomplished, that if any modifica- 
tion should be rendered necessary, the materials by which 
such could be made are now available. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. 


In order that a scheme of classification may be success- 
fully devised, the persons engaged therein should have 
clearly before their minds certain well-defined principles ; 
and, as a matter of fact, classification, apart from its 
accidental applications, has been reduced to a science 
governed by determinable laws of natural arrangement. 
These have been formulated by Mr. R. M. Johnston into 
the principal canons by which leading authorities in 
scientific classification are wont to be guided. These are 
here reproduced, and, it is hardly needful to say, are 
heartily concurred in by the author. 
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Canon 1.—The descriptions given of all essential charac- 
ters of each division, class, sub-class, order, sub-order, 
genus, sub-genus, group, sub-group, species, and sub- 
species should be accurate, full, and concise ; but accuracy 
and completeness of description, as in a dictionary, sheuld 
not be shorn of any essential qualification for the mere 
object of securing brevity or conciseness of expression ; for 
ina matter of classification such a proceeding would be 
mutilation, and not conciseness in the meritorious signifi- 
cation of the word. The creation of a simple index-name 
to full description of each division, class, order, ete., when 
given, will best secure brevity. 


Canon 2.—A]l good classification proceeds in a series of 
systematically-graded steps from the most simple integral 
unit to the highest generalisation of all the integral units, 
or vice versa. 


Canon 3.—In each successive grade proceeding from 
the integral unit, the degree of generalisation or com- 
pleteness should be greater than in the stage which pre- 
cedes it, and each successive grade should, as far as pos- 
sible, only embrace groups of a similar degree of complexity 
or generalisation. Thus, if we take 1, sub-species ; 2, 
species ; 38, sub-group or genus; 4, sub-order; 5, order; 
6, sub-class; 7, class; and 8, division—as in the classifica- 
tion of occupations, the degree of generalisation in each 
stage should be, as nearly as possible, of the same value— 
that is, for example, the degree of generalisation required 
for a species, or a sub-group, should not appear again out 
of order in juxtaposition or grouping, as if upon equality 
with a more complex generalisation, such as with an order 
or class, or vice versa. 


Canon 4.—No two or more classes, orders, ete., should 
be created within the same class, order, ete., respectively, 
whose separation is not justified by the presence of 
peculiarly distinguishing characteristics in harmony with 
the degree of complexity of the given stage. 


Canon 5.—No character already embraced, as common 
to, or not separate from, the simplest unit of the particular 
subject of classification should afterwards be introduced 
as a distinct detail, member, or characteristic of any sub- 
group or genus, sub-order, order, sub-class, or class. For 


example, as regards occupations (dependent domestic 
duties obviously excepted), the following characteristics 
are embraced, which are common to, or not separate from, 
the integral unit, or species, of occupation, viz. :—1, male, 
female ; 2, father, husband, mother, son, daughter, relative ; 
3, employer, employed on one’s own account, salary or 
wage earner, assistant, journeyman, apprentice; 4, age; 
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5, education; 6, race; 7, locality or residence, or birth- 
place; 8, state of health or sanity; 9, comparative 
wealth, comfort, or easiness of circumstances ; 10, degrees 
of morality; 11, religion. All such characteristics form 
categories which, when properly treated, must themselves 
form the subject of independent classification if necessary, 
but should never be mixed up with the classification of 


occupations, or with each other. 


Canon 6.—AII characteristics designed to throw light, 
or amplify knowledge, which are themselves derived from 
categories distinct from that of the main subject, or category 
affected, should appear as distinct amplifications of each, 
some, or all, of the divisions of the particular classification, 
ust as may be deemed most instructive or convenient ; 
but this necessity should be complementary to the principal 
subject and should not be unscientifically interspersed 
among its legitimate orders, or grade, or the details of its 
own approximate classification. 


In dealing with the subject of occupations, as for every 
other branch of the Census enumeration, it was necessary 
to account for the whole population, though it is obvious 
that a large proportion had not what is technically termed 


an occupation. If this were an objection, it could with 


equal propriety be urged against all the subdivisions of the 
results of the Census, with the exception of those relating 


to sex, age, and birthplace. This objection will not, how- 


ever, be taken, except captiously, and by persons unac- 
quainted with the principles of scientific classification. 
In order, then, to account for the whole population, it has 
been necessary to show it in two divisions, viz., bread- 
winners, and dependents or non-breadwinners ; the former 


containing six classes, and the latter one class. These, 


with their definitions, are as follow :— 


Section A.—BREADWINNERS. 
Class. ; ; 
I. ProresstoNaL.— Embracing all persons, not otherwise classed, 


mainly engaged in the government and defence of the 
country, and in satisfying the intellectual, moral, and social 
wants of its inhabitants. 


II. Domestic.—Embracing all persons engaged in the supply of 
board and lodging, and in rendering personal services for 
which remuneration is usually paid. 


Ill. Commerctat.—Embracing all persons directly connected with 
the hire, sale, transfer, distribution, storage, and security 
of property and materials, and with the transport of per- 
sons or goods, or engaged in effecting communication. 


IV. Inpustri1AL.—Embracing all persons not otherwise classed, who 
are principally engaged in various works of utility, or in 
specialities connected with the manufacture, construction, 
modification, or alteration of materials, so as to render them 
more available for the various uses of man, but excluding, 
as far as possible, all who are engaged mainly or solely in 
the service of commercial interchange. 
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V. AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, MINERAL, AND OTHER PRIMARY 
Propucers.—Embracing all persons mainly engaged in the 
cultivation or acquisition of food products, and in obtaining 
other raw materials direct from natural sources. 


VI. InperinirE.—Embracing all persons who derive incomes from 
services rendered, but the direction of which services can- 
not be exactly determined. 


Section B.—DEPENDENTS : NON-BREADWINNERS. 


VII. DerENDENTS.—Embracing all persons dependent upon relatives 
or natural guardians, including wives, children, and others 
not otherwise engaged in pursuits for which remuneration is 
paid ; and all persons depending upon private charity, or 
whose support is a burthen on the public revenue. 


The basis of the distribution into classes is a recogni- 
tion of the natural arrangement of service into four great 
divisions, v1z.:— 

Primary Producers. 
Distributors. 

Modifiers or Manufacturers. 
Domestics. 


of the classification 
adopted, and they find their equivalents in classes V, ITI, 
Ve ander: 


These form the scientifie basis 


For lack of a better name, the first class is termed pro- 
fessional, and embraces all persons ministering to govern- 
ment in all its functions—a service which the progress of 
mankind requires in its very first stage; and persons 
ministering to the social and intellectual wants of the 
community—a specially cultured type, the last evolved by 
the necessities of civilization. Entering more closely into 
detail, the Professional Class comprises those who minister 
immediately to general and local government; defence; law 
and order; religion; charity ; health; literature; science; 
civil and mechanical engineering; architecture and survey- 
ing; education; the fine arts; music and the drama; and 
sports, pastimes, and amusements. All those whose occu- 
pations relate them directly with the producing, commercial, 
and industrial groups, although employed by the general or 
local governments, are classed according to their occupa- 
tions, and not according to the status of the employing 
institution, as the value of such classification is evidently the 
knowledge of how these or those persons are employed, and 
not by whom the employment is given. Statistics relating 
to the government service can readily be obtained from the 
Civil Service List, and by immediate reference to local 


bodies throughout the Colony. 


Under the old system the Class Domestic (Class IT), was 
divided into two orders, namely, wives, mothers, children, 
and relatives, performing domestic duties or being educated ; 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


and persons engaged in entertaining man, and performing 
personal offices for him. The first order was divided into 
three sub-orders—(1) wives and widows; (2) sons, 
daughters, relatives, and visitors, and (8) university 
students and children at home or at school. These, Class 
II no longer includes, nor does it cover any persons engaged 
at home in any domestic duty for which no remuneration 
is paid, nor dependent relatives or children, not because 
they do not perform a specific service, but because they are 
not direct breadwinners. 


The three great classes whose labours connect them more 
or less closely with materials (namely, Primary Producers, 
Distributors, and Secondary Producers) are separately 
distinguished ; the first-mentioned class including all those 
distinctly engaged in the acquisition by labour of raw 
materials from natural sources, such as agriculturalists, 
graziers, fishermen, hunters, miners, and the like (Class V). 
The Distributors, or Class Commercial (Class III), com: 
prise all those employed in the transportion, exchange, 
insurance, barter and sale of goods, animals, and specie ; 
andthe Secondary Producers, or Class Industrial (ClassIV), 
embrace all those engaged in the skilled and unskilled 
trades whose labours bear upon the manufacture, modifi- 
cation, or construction of primary products into articles of 


exchange. 


In a perfect distribution of occupations, according to 
the principles governing the classification adopted, Class 
VI would haye no place ; but it happens that the descrip- 
tion of their sources of income given by some persons does 
not explicitly show the direction of the services they 
render the community, and from the past or present per- 
formance of which they derive their income; and, in point 
of fact, many persons, chiefly those who have money loaned 
out at interest, do not know the mode in which such money 


is beneficially applied. 


It was sought to add another to the six classes of bread- 
winners, viz.,a class comprising persons of independent 
means, but the proposal was rejected for reasons which are 
sufficiently obvious, as to have. created such a class would 
have been a violation of the fifth canon of classification, viz , 
that anything included already under a distinct head or heads 
of classification cannot again be treated as a heading apart 
or separate. For instance, the term “independent means” 
is in no sense a class distinction. 
apply to the member of any class, irrespective of the nature 
of the service which entitles him to be put in possession of 
The term “ independent méans” is, 


It may, in point of fact, 


means large or small. 
therefore, no more a distinguishing grade of occupation 
than is sex, or age,or birthplace. Indeed, it isin many cases 


2 (m) 
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only a mere affectation of superior position on the part of 
the person so describing himself. The pensioner of a 
merchant or manufacturer, who enjoys an assured income 
of afew hundred pounds a year, feels a conscious superiority 
under the distinction conferred by the phrase “ of inde- 


? 


pendent means,” while his former employer and present 
benefactor—in every sense the possessor of independent 
means—is described by the calling whence his income is 


derived. 


It may here be proper to mention that the Conference 
of Statisticians decided, and rightly, that in cases in which 
a person was described as being both a maker and a 
dealer he should be classified as a maker; and that in 
cases in which a person was described as following two or 
more occupations, that one should be selected for purposes 
of classification which was of most importance to the 
person concerned. In both these cases it would, doubtless, 
have been well if a further classification had been made, 
apart from the general tables, of persons employed in more 
than one occupation. 


A further difficulty was experienced in dealing with 
occupations, which, though sometimes widely differing 
amongst themselves, are related and inter-dependent by 
reason of their immediate dependency on the same industry. 
Thus, the business of meat-preserving finds employment for 
slaughtermen, tallow-refiners, coopers, blacksmiths, tin 
cannister makers, and other labourers ; but the exigencies 
of classification required the separation of some of these 
workers from the sub-order to which meat-preserving is 
assigned, with the result that the number of dependents on 
the main industry is nowhere shown. Several other 
important industries are affected in the same way, and it 
would, perhaps, have been well to have had a further 
grouping of occupations under the great industries to 
which they are related. 


The seven classes already described are divided into 
24 orders, and these again into 109 sub-orders. The 
groups into which the sub-orders are divided form no 
essential part of the classification adopted by the Census 
Conference. They were, on the other hand, deemed details 
to be decided upon by the various statisticians, although a 
method of dividing the sub-orders into groups was drawn 
up shortly after the final sitting of the Conference, and 


this method was substantialiy adopted in each colony. 


No further reference to the classification need be made, 
as the tabulation of the results of the Census, which will 
be given in another place, supplies the complete scheme. 





CLASSES, ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS. 


The following statement exhibits the systematic tabu- 
lation of occupations according to classes, orders, and 
sub-orders, as adopted by the Conference :— 


CLASS I.—PROFESSIONAL. 
Order I.—Persons engaged in Government, Defence, Law, and Pro- 
tection, not otherwise classed. 


Sub-order 1.—General Government. 


Be 2.—Local Government. 
e 3.—Defence. 
+ 4,—Law and Order. 


Order II.—Persons ministering to Religion, Charity, Health, Educa- 
tion, Art, and Science. 
Sub-order 1.——-Religion. 
2.—Charity, exclusive of hospitals. 
3.—Health. 


9 4,—Literature. 

» 5.—Science. 

9 6.—-Civil Engineering, Architecture, and Surveying. 
¢ 7.-—Education. 

y 8.—Fine Arts. 

9 9,—Musie. 


10.—Amusements. 


CLASS II.—DOMESTIC. 


Order ILI. —Persons engaged in the supply of Board and Lodging, and 

in rendering Personal Service for which remuneration is usually paid. 
Sub-order 1.—Board and Lodging. 

2,—Attendance. 


99 


CLASS III.—COMMERCIAL. 
Sup-cLass A.—PROPERTY AND FINANCE, 

Order [V.—Persons who perform offices in connection withthe Kxchange, 
Valuation, Insurance, Lease, Loan, or Custody of Money, Houses, 
Land, or Property Rights. 

Sub-order 1.—Banking and Finance. 
2,—Insurance and Valuation. 


3,—Land and Household Property. 
4,—Property rights not otherwise classed. 


9) 
99 


be) 


Sus-cLaAss B.—TRADE. 


Order V.—Persons dealing in Art and Mechanic Productions, in 
which matters of various kinds are employed in combination. 
Sub-order 1.—Books, Publications, and Advertising. 
2.—Musical Instruments. 


9° = 
a 3.—Prints, Pictures, and Art Materials. 


e 4.—Ornaments, Minor Art Products, and Small Wares. 
99 5.—Requisites for Sports and Games. 

- 6.—Designs, Medals, Type, and Dies. 

x 7.—Watches, Clocks, and Scientific Instruments. 

93 §.—Surgical Instruments and Appliances. 


.—Arms, Ammunition, and Explosives. 

,,  10.—Machines, Tools, and Implements. 

,,  11.—Carriages and Vehicles. 

,,  12.—Harness, Saddlery, and Leatherware. 
,,  13.—Ships, Boats, and Ship Chandlery. 
14,—Building Materials and House Fittings. 
,»,  15.—Furniture. 

16.—Chemicals and By-products. 
17.—Paper, Paper-makers’ M aterials, 


ww 
w 
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Order VI.—Persons engaged in the Sale, Hire, or Hachange of 
Textile Fabrics and Dress, and of Fibrous Materials, 
Sub-order 1.—Textile Fabrics, 


- 2.—Dress. 
< 3.—Fibrous Materials. 





Order VII.—Persons engaged in dealing in Food, Drinks, Nar- 
cotics, and Stimulants. 
Sub-order 1.—Animal Food. 
3 2.—Vegetable Food. 


ap 3.—Groceries, Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimulants. 


Order VIII.—Persons engaged in dealing in and treating Animals, 
and in dealing in Animal and Vegetable Substances, cucluding 
Dealers in Food. 


Sub-order 1.—Living Animals. 


a 2,—Manures and Animal Waste Products. 
‘5 3.—Hides, Skins, and Raw Materials. 
_ 4.—Wool, and other Animal Matters. 


. 5.—Seeds, Plants, and Vegetable Products for Fodder 
and Gardening Purposes. 


“; 6.—Other Vegetable Matters not included elsewhere. 


Order IX.—Persons engaged in dealing in Minerals or other Sub- 
stances mainly used for Fuel and Light. 


Sub-order 1.—Coal and other substances mainly used for fuel 
and light. 


Order X.—Persons engaged in dealing in Minerals other than for Fuel 
and Light. 


Sub-order 1.—Stone, Clay, Earthenware, Glass, and Minerals 
not otherwise classed. 
FP 2.—Gold, Silver, and Precious Stones. 
i 3.— Metals other than Gold and Silver. 


Order XI.—-Persons engaged as General Dealers, Speculators on 
Chance Events, or in Mercantile Pursuits not elsewhere classed. 


Sub-order 1.—Merchants, Dealers (undefined). 
.. 2.—Speculators on Chance Events. 
- 3.—Other Mercantile Persons (undefined). 


Sus-CLass C,.—STORAGE. 
Order XII.—Persons engaged in Storage. 
Sub-order 1.—Storage. 


Susp-CiLass D.—TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


Order XIII.—Persons 
Goods, or Communications. 


engaged in the Transport of Passengers, 


Sub-order 1.—On Railways and Tramways (not Construction). 
‘5 2.—On Roads. 


s 3.—On Seas, Rivers, and Canals. 

53 4.—On Postal Service. 

$3 5.—On Telegraph and Telephone Service. 

A 6.—Delivery of Documents, Parcels, and Messages. 
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CLASS IV.—INDUSTRIAL. 


Order XIV.—Persons engaged in connection with the Manufacture, 
or in other Processes relating to Art and Mechanic Productions in 
which materials of various kinds are employed in combination. 

Sub-order 1.—Books and Publications. 


a 2.—Musical Instruments. 

3.—Prints, Pictures, and Art Materials. 

oa 4.—Ornaments, Minor Art Products, and Small Wares. 
.% 5.—Requisites for Sports and Games. 

i 6.—Designs, Medals, Type, and Dies. 

9 7.—Watches, Clocks, and Scientific Instruments. 

” 8.—Surgical Instruments and Appliances. 

oa 9.—Arms, Ammunition, and Explosives. 


5, 10,—Kngines, Machines, Tools, and Implements, 
»»  1l.—Carriages and Vehicles. 

», 12,—Harness, Saddlery, and Leatherware. 

»,  13.—Ships, Boats, and their Equipment. 

»,  14.—Furniture. 

»,  15.—Chemicals and By-Products. 


Order XV.—Persons engaged in connection with the Manufacture, 
or in Repairs, Cleansing, or in other Processes relating to Textile 
Fabrics, Dress, and Fibrous Materials. 

Sub-order 1.—Textile Fabrics, 
os 2.—Dress. 
is 3.—Fibrous Materials, 


Order X VI.—Persons engaged in connection with the Manufacture, 
or in other Processes relating to Food, Drinks, Narcotics, and 
Stimulants. 

Sub-order 1.—Animal Food. 
4p 2,—Vegetable Food. 
of 3.—Groceries, Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimulants. 


Order X VII.—Persons, not otherwise classed, engaged in connection 
with Manufactures ov other Processes connected with Animal and 
Vegetable Substances. 


Sub-order 1,.—Animal Matters (not otherwise classed), 


a 2.—Working in Wood “ 
“+ 3.—Workers in Vegetable Produce for Fodder. 
ry 4.—Paper Manufacture. 


Order X V1III.—Persons engaged in the Alteration, Modification, or 
Manufacture, or in other Processes relating to Metals or Mineral 
Matters, 

Sub-order 1.—In the conversion of Coal and other Mineral Sub- 
stances to purposes of Heat, Light, or forms 
of energy not otherwise classed. 

ar 2.—Manufactures and Processes related to Stone, 
Clay, Earthenware, Glass, and Minerals not 
otherwise classed. 

aS 3.—Gold, Silver, and Precious Stones. 

- 4,—Metals, other than Gold and Silver. 


Order XJX.—Persons engaged in the Construction or Repair of 
Buildings, Roads, Railways, Canals, Docks, Earthworks, etc., in the 
Disposal of Silt, Dead Matter, or Refuse, or in operations the nature 
of which is undefined. 

Sub-order 1.—Houses and Buildings. 
Pe 2. —Roads, Railways, Earthworks, etc., or Undefined. 
y 3.—Disposition of Dead*Matter or Refuse. 


Order XX.—Industrial Workers imperfectly Defined. 
Sub-order 1,—Imperfectly defined. 
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CLASS V.—AGRICULTURAL, PASTORAL, MINERAL, AND 
OTHER PRIMARY PRODUCERS. 


Order XXI.—Persons directly engaged in the Cultivation of Land, 
in Breeding and Rearing Animals, or in obtaining Raw Products 
Jrom Natural Sources. 

Sub-order 1,—Agricultural Pursuits. 
ae 2.—Pastoral Pursuits. 
a 3.—Fisheries, the capture, preservation, or destruc- 
tion of Wild Animals, or the acquisition of 
Products yielded by Wild Animals. 


- 4,.—Forestry, or the acquisition of Raw Products 
yielded by Natural Vegetation. 

y 5.—Kngaged in the Conservation of Water and in 
Water Supply from Natural Sources. 

- 6.—Mines, Quarries, or the acquisition of Natural 


Mineral Products. 


CLASS VI.—INDEFINITE. 


Order XX II.—Persons whose occupations are undefined or unknown, 
embracing those who derive incomes from sources which cannot be 
directly related to any other class. 


Sub-order 1,—Persons of independent means having no specific 
occupation, or undefined. 


a 2.—Others undefined, both as regards means and par- 
ticular occupation, 


CLASS VII.—DEPENDENT. 


Order XX IIT.—Persons dependent upon Natural Guardians. 


Sub-order 1.—Domestic duties for which remuneration is not 


paid. 
Pe 2.—Dependent Scholars and Students. 
er 3.—Dependent Relatives and others not stated to be 


performing domestic duties. 
Order XXIV.—Persons dependent upon the State or upon Public or 
Private Support. 
Sub-order 1.—Supported by Voluntary and State Contributions. 
- 2,—Criminal Class. 


In all cases under Classes II, III, IV, V, VI, those 
engaged as agents or assistants were included within the | 
sub-group to which they were related ; and all persons who 
were both producers and dealers or sellers were classed as 
producers only, under Class V. All persons who were both 
manufacturers and dealers were grouped as Industrial, 


under Class IV. 


This minute and elaborate dissection of principal groups 
and sub-groups will, it is hoped, fulfil all the demands of 
those seeking information from the tables of statistics 
prepared from the returns of the last census, and what- 
ever may be the defects of, or omission in, such a system 
of classification, it is at least far superior to the method 


which it superseded. The scheme of tabulation has, more- 
over, the recommendation that tables from its results may 
readily be prepared for comparison with the statistics of 
those years in which information was classified according 
to the scheme of Dr. Farr, or with any other scheme 
which may hereafter be adopted. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 

Setting aside the number of women who, bereft of their 
natural guardians and supporters, are compelled to seek a 
livelihood, and those who prefer to maintain themselves 
rather than live in a state of dependence on_ their 
relatives, there is still left by far the most numerous class 
of women, who, being wives or daughters of bread-winners, 
and, therefore, in a measure dependent upon others, are of 
an age to contribute towards their maintenance by following 
gainful pursuits, and a proportion of these do follow such 
pursuits. 


Much attention has of late years been given in Austral- 
asia to the question of the employment of women in the 
manner indicated, and in the census report of one of the 
colonies it is assumed as a matter beyond dispute that the 
sum of the male and female workers compared with the 
whole population is a measure of the relative advance made 
by the community in regard to productive or wealth-giving 
pursuits. The assumption has doubtless been made without 
thought, for it may be laid down as a general axiom that in 
countries in which the females, as well as the males, of a 
family are compelled to follow gainful pursuits, the earn- 
ings of that family are not higher than in other countries 
in which no such necessity exists. All things being equal, 
the rate of wages for the man will be the lowest in those 
industries in which his wife and children compete for 
employment. Mill, in the 14th chapter of the second book 
of his “ Principles of Political Economy,” puts the question 


in a nut-shell. He writes :— 


“The habits of the people everywhere require some 
particular scale of living, and no more, as the condition 
without which they will not bring up a family. Whether 
the income which maintains them in this condition comes 
from one source or from two makes no difference ; if there 
is a second source of income, they require less from the 
first. For the same reason it is found that, 
ceteris paribus, those trades are generally the worst paid 
in which the wife and children of the artisan aid in the 
work. The income which the habits of the class demand, 
and down to which they are almost sure to multiply, 1s 
made up, in those trades, by the earnings of the whole 
family, while in others the same income must be obtained 


by the labour of the man alone.” 


What Mill deduces from the probabilities of the case 
observation and common knowledge verify, for it is evident 
that (1) the aggregate earnings of the average family in 
any given class of wage-earners is always proportioned to 
the cost of living in the average family in that class; (2) 
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in proportion as the wife and children contribute to the 
support of the family the wage-earnings of the male parent 
are decreased; (8) the standard of living and, conse- 
quently, the total income of the family are the lowest in 
which the wife and children contribute the most towards 
its support; and (4) in those cases in which a man is 
assisted by his wife or children he earns less than other 
workers, and in those cases in which he is assisted by both 


wife and children he earns the least. 


Without attempting to discuss the question of the 
sufficiency or otherwise of present methods of industrial 
remuneration, the statement may be hazarded that under 
existing conditions labour is governed by the same laws 
that govern the cost of other commodities—that is to say, 
the cost of production, modified by the laws of supply and 
demand. 


Value is the ratio in which commodities of any description 
will exchange for one another, and it is determined by the 
cost of producing the most expensive portion of the 
necessary supply of the particular thing required. For 
the sake of illustration let it be assumed that certain 
manufacturers of any commodity, say, chairs, are in the 
position to supply just the quantity required by the 
market and no more, if A can make an article for 20s. at 
a profit, B for 18s., C for 17s., and D for 16s., so long as 
the production of chairs be not in excess of the demand 
the price of chairs would be 20s. It is obvious that neither 
The 
whole of the chairs made are required for market, and 


B, C, nor D will lower the price against themselves. 


though the three manufacturers just mentioned should sell 
for less than 20s., as A’s goods are needed to complete the 
supply, he will, of course, be paid his full price. Should, 
however, from any cause, the quantity of chairs made exceed 
the requirements, a certain portion of the productions will 
be unsaleable, and B, C, and D, being in the position to 
undersell A, will at once proceed to do so in order to get 
rid of their stock or to work up to their full capacity, and ° 
prices will fall to a point at which A cannot afford to make, 
with the result that he will be driven out of the market. 
The price at which B can afford to sell will then become the 
ruling price until C and D are in a position to increase 
their output, and so make more chairs than can be absorbed 
by the market, or until the requirements fall below the 
united capacity of their work. If they find that an increased 
production with a lower price is more profitable than the 
smaller production and high price, they will undersell B, 
and that worker will be driven from the market just as A 
was before him; but so long as B remains in the market 
and can sell, his price will be the ruling price for chairs. 
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This is a crude example of the process which is every day 
going on around us, and illustrates the economic theory 
that the value of a commodity is determined by the cost of 
the portion of the necessary supply produced at the greatest 
disadvantage—that is to say, at the greatest cost. 


Now wages represent the value or price of labour as 
labour. The relations between the person who buys labour 
and the labourer who sells his services are precisely those 
of any other buyer and seller. As there can be only one 
economic law relating to the determination of values, that 
which governs the values of commodities will necessarily 
also govern service. This economic law is the cost of pro- 
duction. However wide writers on political economy may 
differ on other points, there is now a tendency to agree on 
this. M‘Culloch, in his principles of political economy, 
lays it down that ‘from whatever point of the political 
compass we may set out at first, we shall find that the cost 
of production is the grand principle to which we must 
always come at last. It is the cost that determines the 
natural and necessary rate of wages, just as it determines 
the average price of commodities.” Labour, or service, is 
the commodity possessed by the labourer, and this he 
exchanges for the value of other commodities on which 


he lives. 


The price, then, of every commodity is governed by the 
cost of producing it, and the rate of wages is determined 
by the cost of the most expensive portion of the necessary 
supply—that is, the cost of living to the most expensive 
No labourer can continuously sell his 
As no distinction 


class of labourers. 
labour for less than it costs him to live. 
is made in the payment of wages between men with 
families, and those who are single, as it is obvious that the 
cost of living must be higher to the former, and as such a 
man cannot work for less than it costs himself and his 
family to live, the cost of living of the man with a family— 
that is, of the most expensive labourer—will determine the 
wages of his class. Undoubtedly the single man could 
afford to work for less than the married labourer, but he 
does not and will not consent to take less, until the dearth 
of employment induces competition so keen as to lower 
wages, just in the same manner as prices are lowered when 
more goods are produced than required, as explained in a 
preceding paragraph. 


They are generally the best workers, and those whose 
standard of living is highest, who are most involved in 
strikes and combinations to maintain wages or to increase 
them. Long custom has ingrained in them certain tastes 
and habits, the gratification of which they rightly will not 
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forego without a struggle; hence such men take a leading 
part in efforts to avert any diminution of the standard of 
living which they enjoy; but though it be true that a 
labourer cannot consent to take less than it costs him to 
live, he cannot continuously sell his services for more than 
this. Wherever wages have been arbitrarily raised above 
the standard of living, things have adjusted themselves by 
the labourer working only sufliciently long to earn what he 
requires, and then idling the remainder of his time. Such 
was the case in India, and is the case still, on large public 
works, where the natives are able in three days to earn as 
much as they usually obtained from their farms or the 
native employers fora full week. After a short trial the 
labourers do not work six days and save half their wages, 
but they work three days and consume all they earn. It 
is not necessary to go outside Australia for examples. A 
few years ago the Newcastle coal-hewer could by working 
three or four days earn enough to keep him, and such 
was the limit of his exertion; and the Waterloo cord- 
wainer could in four or five days obtain sufficient for his 
needs, and accordingly continued to take at least two days’ 
rest in every week. Anyone who has observed the conduct 
of navvies on great railway works will have remarked that 
where the wages paid were higher than the sum upon which 
these men could live and work efficiently, the difference was 
not stored in the savings bauk, but spent in drunken riot. 
It is a knowledge of this which has led many pseudo- 
philanthropists, and all employers, to oppose an increase in 
the wages of labourers. This error arises from the failure 
to distinguish between arbitrary and economic wages, and 
it has been well said that when the dollar comes before the 
want, it is very likely to be wasted; when it comes as the 
result of want it is sure to be utilised. 


It may be urged that if the standard of living be the 
thing which determines wages, why do not labourers raise 
their style of living from £2 or £3 to £10 per week. 
There is nothing in the law laid down in the foregoing 
paragraphs to prevent this being done. On the contrary, 
it is the hope of every lover of his race that the labourers’ 
tastes and desires will some day be lifted out of their 
present narrow circle, and his condition infinitely bettered. 
Whatever may be the hardships in the lot of the artizan of 
to-day, his general condition as to education, clothing, food, 
and housing is much better than was that of the noble a 
few centuries ago, and infinitely superior to that of the 
worker. 


It may, of course, be objected that there is evidence that 
the labourers do sell their labour for more than the cost 
of their living; otherwise, how is it that sayings banks 
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flourish in our midst. In these colonies such banks are 
continually adding to the amount of their deposits; but 
this proves nothing against the proposition advanced. In 
the first place, a great deal of the money deposited does 
not belong to labourers at all, and even if such were the 
case it would only represent one per cent. on the earnings 
of labour during a given year, and amounts to about only 
5d. a week on the earnings of the average labourer. More- 
over, savings banks are not supported by labourers of the 
best type, those whose standard of living is high, but by 
those whose notions are meaner, and whose desires are less 
advanced than the men whose standard of living deter- 
The fact is, the native-born 
labourer does’ not save to any appreciable extent; his 


mines the wages of his class. 


earnings for the most part are spent to maintain himself 
according to the high standard of living to which he has 
been accustomed. It is the imported labourer who, having 
brought with him a low style of living, can save with wages 
too small for an Australian to live upon decently. It is 
because the Chinese have so low a standard of living—con- 
sume so little—that they are a menace to the progress of 
these colonies. If the Chinese, to 
added a capacity for consuming the articles which the 


his habits of industry, 


European labourer produces, he would not be so cor- 
dially disliked. In this regard, the foreign hawker, who 
earns £3 per week and subsists upon 10s., is equally 


dangerous. 


Some of these speculations have only an indirect bearing 
on the conditions of employment in New South Wales, and 
are indulged in for the sake of illustrating the contention 
that the large employment of women in gainfui pursuits is 
not a matter for gratulation. It may be urged, in 
opposition to what has been said, that as the cost of living 
plays the principal part in determining the rate of wages, 
and as the cost of the maintenance of a woman is not so far 
short of the cost of the maintenance of a man as the dif- 
ference in their wages would indicate ; the theory advanced, 
therefore, does not fit all circumstances of economic life. 
It must, however, be remembered that the cost of living, in 
the sense the term is used in this chapter, is not regulated 
by the mere personal expenses of the individual, but rather 
by that of the family, and always includes the cost of 
supporting some non-workers also. Hence the demands 
upon the earnings of the workers are lessened in proportion 
as the number of non-workers is reduced; but at the same 
time they decrease in a ratio corresponding to the decrease 
of their responsibihties. Thus it is that the wages of the 
male parent, as pointed out in a preceding paragraph, tend 
to diminish in proportion as his wife and children contribute 
to the support of the family. 
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The man is more generally the head and wage-earner 
of the family ; hence a much greater number are dependent 
upon the exertions of the average man in his character of 
bread-winner than upon those of the average woman. 
Moreover, although the wants of the woman of the same 
social status, for amusements, travelling, and the like, 
may be equal to those of the average man, it must be 
recollected that they are ordinarily supplied by the male 
bread-winner, in his relation to the female of father, friend, 
or fiancé, and on this account constitute an item in the 
normal expenses of the man instead of in those of the 
woman. 


It will thus be readily understood that, all things being 
equal, the cost of living of the average man is much greater 
than that of the average woman, and, according to the law 
already explained, his wages are consequently correspond- 
ingly higher. 


Employers of labour everywhere have acted as if they 
recognised the law governing wages, and their appreciation 
of this economic truth is shown by the importation from 
distant countries of poorly-paid hands—in the English county 
of Lancashire, for instance, of Irish agricultural labourers ; 
in America and Australasia, of Asiatic, Polynesian, and 
European labourers—for no other reason in the world than 
that they can live upon less, and therefore work for lower 
wages, than those whom they displace, and by parity of 
reasoning this applies to the competition, in some trades, of 
female labour against that of man. 


It may then, with some degree of certitude, be asserted 
that the condition of a country can in some measure be 
gauged by the number of such women as are compelled to 
seek occupations other than in their own domestic sphere. 
When the proportion of such women is large, it may be 
assumed that the material condition of the country is worse 
than that of another country where the proportion is small ; 
and the cause, as just pointed out, isnot very obscure. Ina 
country in which the male breadwinner has abundant and 
remunerative employment, his womenfolk find ample scope 
for their energies in the miscellaneous duties connected 
with their homes, and it is only when their number is 
creater than that which can be so employed that they 
are driven to work for wages, and enter into competition 
with the male worker in trades formerly monopolised, or 
nearly so, by him. 


In the less prosperous countries the 
comforts of a man’s home are fewer, and there is corres- 
pondingly little with which the womenfolk can employ 
themselves therein; hence they seek for outside labour in 
order to occupy their time, and also that they may earn 
something for the common support of the family. 
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Under existing conditions wages tend, in countries in 
which labour is plentiful, to the minimum required to 
maintain the worker and his family according to the 
accepted standard of living of the class to which the 
workers belong, hence wherever it is customary for others 
in a family, besides the male head, to work for the common 
support wages tend to decrease, so that the full earnings of 
an average fainily are no more than would be those of the 
male head if he alone were to work for all. Thus the 
experience of old countries shows that the earnings of 
families are only in exceptional cases above the average 
cost of their support, and that saving is practically impos- 
sible. 
country in which women and girls are compelled, or find it 


It, therefore, argues lower material condition in a 


expedient, to seek employment. 


It unfortunately happens that a perfect comparison of 
women workers at the various census enumerations is not 
possible, as the ages were not ascertained prior to that of 
1891; but a comparison of a kind is possible. If all 
under 15, and of over 65 years of age and upwards, be 
deducted from the number of females ascertained at each 
census, and the figures thus arrived at be compared with 
the number of female workers recorded, the following 
results are obtained :— 








Proportion 
employed to total 
number, 

15 and under 65 
years of age. 


Females of Number 
15 and under 65 


years of age. 


Census year. Oo 
Women employed. 


Ssh 


ee 84,675 28,806 34:02 
| a 121,396 | 36,373 29:96 
NEG, i lieice casi: 185,629 | 54,968 29°61 
| ee 290,742 89,502 30°78 





These results are approximate only, and if they show 
anything, it is that though there has been a displacement 
of women workers in some trades, and an increase in others, 
the proportion now employed is very much as formerly. 


BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS, 1891. 


The population of a country falls naturally into two 
broad divisions, viz., breadwinners and dependents. Of 
the former there were at the last Census 471,887 persons, 
of whom 382,385 were males, and 89,502 were females; and 
of the latter, 649,203 persons, of whom 223,285 were males, 
Besides these there were 2,864 
persons, comprising 2,333 males and 531 females, who 


and 425,918 were females. 
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neglected to state their means of making a livelihood, and 
such have consequently been omitted in considering the 
results of the occupations census. 


It has already been pointed out in the preceding section 
that the female worker is rarely the breadwinner of the 
family, and that the number of persons dependent on such 
is necessarily inconsiderable. On the other hand, nota few 
of the female workers styled breadwinners earn less than is 
needed for their own maintenance, and a rigid classification 
would require that they should be placed in a division 
between the breadwinners and dependents, but this is a 
refinement which cannot now be attempted. It would, 
however, be reasonable to set the persons dep2ndent on 
women against the females classed as breadwinners who 
only partially maintain themselves, so that the whole of the 
dependents may without much error be said to be supported 
by the male breadwinners. 


Upon the 382,385 males classed as breadwinners there 
were, therefore, 649,203 persons depending for their sup- 
port, and these figures give a proportion of about 170 
dependents to every 100 male breadwinners. 


DEPENDENTS. 


The term “dependent” is not altogether a happy one, 
seeing that under this designation are included married 
women and others who perform domestic duties ; nevertho- 
less it is justified on the ground that for such services no 
money-wages are paid. 


The dependents are divisible into subdivisions, viz.:— 
(2) Persons employed in household duties without receiving 
wages; of these there were 210,799, viz , 210,701 females, 
and only 98 males: (4) Persons of tender years unable to 
earn their own livelihood ; of these there were 235,590, viz., 
118,454 males and 117,136 females: (c) Relatives and 
others not performing household duties; of these there 
were 190,263, viz., 96,140 males and 94,123 females: and 
(d) Persons dependent on charity, or under legal detention ; 
of these there were 12,551, viz., 8,593 males and 3,958 


females. 


The persons performing household duties without re- 
ceiving wages were chiefly the wives and daughters of 
breadwinners ; the number not so describable being 20,905. 
The relatives and others not performing household duties 
were aged persons, the parents or grandparents of the bread- 
winners, and children beyond the school age. There were, 


however, some young persons returned under this category 
not so describable, and these comprised daughters or wives 
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who could not be classed as performing domestic duties, or 
whose conception of their own importance did ‘not permit 
them so to describe themselves. 


With the exception of 771 persons, those dependent on 
charity were all living in public institutions, and, classed 
under ages, and inclusive of 660 State children boarded 
out, and 111 beggars, paupers, and others—the 771 persons 
referred to—were as follow :— 








Age-groups. Males. Females. Total. 

Under 5 years ac... esee 187 151 338 
5 years and under 15...... 929 849 YC) 
15 a a ae 257 307 564 
20 ” 4 ner 523 279 802 
25 * eer 2,850 1,073 3,923 
45 5s GOsray<. 2,133 826 2,959 
65 years and upwards...... 1,701 460 2,161 
Age not stated ............08 13 13 26 
ROGAL Sr ees ieee 8,593 3,958 12,551 


The indigent people of 65 years and upwards numbered 
2.161; the total number of persons in the Colony of these 
ages was 28,365, so that it may be said that out of every 
1,000 persons who reach the age of 65, at least 76 will enter 
the asylums for the destitute. 


BREADWINNERS. 


All the males in the Colony over 20 years of age, with 
the exception of 2°54 per cent., were breadwinners ; but 
there were also 56,690 who had not attained the age 
mentioned who were similarly classed. For purposes of 
classification and comparison, breadwinners were divided 
into five grades, viz., (@) employers, (b) engaged on their 
own account, (c) relatives assisting, (d) wage-earners, and 
(e) unemployed. It was, however, found necessary to 
give a special column to those to whom the grade recorded 
in the census schedule was not applicable, besides one to 
those who neglected to state whether they were employed 


or not. 


The persons to whom classification according to grade 
was not applicable comprised not only dependents, but 
persons who, though employed and not classifiable as 
relatives assisting, received no remuneration for their 
services. Among those thus classified were students in 
arts and sciences, sisters of charity not in receipt of wages, 
members of religious orders not classed as ministering to 
charity or education, teachers, capitalists, house and land 
proprietors, pensioners and annuitants, persons of “inde- 
pendent means” and all those described as “ladies” or 
“gentlemen,” all personsdependent upon natural guardians, 
inmates of hospitals, benevolent institutions, and penal 
establishments, State children, boarders and lodgers under 
21 years of age, and sons, daughters, and relatives studying 
at home, at school, or at the university, 
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The total number of breadwinners in the Colony was 
471,887; of these, 382,385 were males, and 89,502 were 


females. Classed according to grades, they were as 
follow :— 

Grade. Males. Females. Total. 
Bmployers......65...0ssersseseseeeosoes 53,403 2,640 56,043 
Persons working on their own 

BOCOUDG ee eee ener ee eeeewon 49,482 14,123 63,605 
Relatives assisting ..........sssss0+s 8,943 7,526 16,469 
WAQE-CAITIETS ....esecrecesssoscsoeees 245,175 54,857 300,032 
Persons to whom classification 

according to grade does not 

BODY We ereece ee eeeer ngs 6,597 7,517 14,114 
Unemployed .......cccsseseressereveoes 18,512 2,810 21,322 
Not specified iin. cccrasecsserneses esse 273 29 302 

otalicesce encase 382,385 89,502 471,887 


The employers, which term does not include mis- 
tresses of domestic servants, comprise breadwinners who 
were assisted by paid workers in their occupations; the 
wage-earners whom they employed numbering 268,459, or 
31,573 less than the total shown above; these 31,573 
persons being employed, not in assisting the breadwinners 
in their occupations, but as housekeepers, butlers, porters, 
gatekeepers, footmen, coachmen, grooms, cooks, house- 
maids, kitchenmaids, general servants, domestic nurses, 
ladies’ maids, ladies’ companions, valets, and in other dis- 
tinctly domestic pursuits. 


All Government employés were also classed as wage- 
earners, and these, in round numbers, aggregated about 
35,000 persons, inclusive of all the various departments 
ministering to government, the military, the police, the 
public school teachers, and the railway department. De- 
ducting these from the wage-earners, other than those 
engaged in domestic pursuits, there are left 233,459 
persons, who may be regarded as directly assisting 
other breadwinners in their various vocations. The pro- 
portion of such wage-earners to every 100 employers was, 
therefore, about 417, an average indicating a very large 
number of small employers. Persons working on their 
own account were exceedingly numerous, and were especi- 
ally strong among the farming classes and those following 
commercial pursuits. The number of workers employed 
by each person was not asked at the Census, for the obvious 
reason that in cases in which two or more persons were 
jointly engaged in the same business duplication would 
almost certainly have resulted, and the number of workers 
so returned would have exceeded that as given by the 


entries on the individual schedules. 


The relatives returned as assisting do not form a very 
numerous class. They are found engaged mainly in agri- 
cultural and pastoral pursuits. 


In such occupations there 
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were employed 7,617 males and 6,825 females; the small 
number of the females being accounted for by the fact that 
domestic duties take up the whole of their time, and, even 
if such were not the case, the only branch of farming in 
which their services could be utilised, according to Aus- 
tralian ideas, would be dairying. 


A glance at the foregoing table will show that of 
471,887 breadwinners, 89,502, or close upon 19 per cent., 
were females. 
numbered 317,654, and of these, 54,963, or slightly over 17 
per cent., were females. At the Census of 1871 the bread- 
winners numbered 207,693, and of these, 36,373, or 17°5 
per cent., were females; and, finally, at the Census of 
1861 the breadwinners numbered 161,214, of whom 28,806, 
or very nearly 18 per cent., were females. 


At the preceding census the breadwinners 


From the preceding paragraph it would appear that 
females have displaced male workers to the extent of about 
2 per cent. during the past decade, although the increase has 
been only one per cent. for thirty years. There is, however, 
probably very little, if any, displacement of male by female 
workers, and the proportion would in all likelihood be 
found to be the same at each census, if a comparison could 
be made upon the basis of the present classification, and 
the table given on page 279 shows that, compared with the 
total number of females at each census since that of 1861, 
the number of female breadwinners has not increased. 


The total number of women following gainful pursuits 
at the last census was 89,502. Of these, 85,677 were 15 
years of age and upwards, and they formed only about 28 
per cent, of the total number of women in the Colony of 
like ages. Compared with the proportions shown for other 
countries, these figures must be considered very small, and 
indicative of the superior lot of the women of Australia. 
In most European countries even the married women are 
compelled to work for such wages as they can procure in 
order to assist in the support of their families, but for- 
tunately the necessity for such female labour is not general 


in this Colony. 


Tt is a noteworthy fact that women will not combine for 
trade purposes, and to this must be attributed most of the 
evils which attend their industrial work. In some trades 
women are fairly well paid, but in others the current rate 
of remuneration for a reasonable day’s work is far below 
the sum actually required to maintain a respectable life ; 
hence women who receive no assistance from their relatives 
are occasionally compelled to make astonishing sacrifices to 


enable them to live at all. This undue lowering of wages, 


2 (n) 
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as already pointed out, is due indirectly to want of com- 
bination, but it is greatly influenced also by the competition 
of other women, chiefly wives of breadwinners, not depend- 
ing for support solely upon their own earnings, who are 
consequently in a position to undersell the labour of their 
less fortunately situated sisters. 


THE AGES OF THE WORKERS. 


The chief interest attaching to the record of the ages of 
the workers is the light it throws upon the employment of 
young persons. Of the male breadwinners, numbering 
382,385, only 56,690, or somewhat more than one-sixth, 
were under the age of 20 years; while of the 89,502 female 
breadwinners, 27,074, or considerably more than one-third, 
were under that age. The latter fact may be regarded as 
strong evidence that, as a rule, the females in New South 
Wales leave off working in outside occupations upon getting 


married. 


Under the age of 15 years, 12,487 children were em- 
ployed. Of these, 8,612 were males, and 3,825 were females, 
the majority of each sex being in their 15th year. So far as 
can be estimated, there were not more than 1,500 children 
of 13 years and under who were employed in the whole 
Colony. This is a natural result of the compulsory clauses 
of the Public Instruction Act, which require the attendance, 
unless with valid excuse, of all children from 6 to 14 years 
of age for a term of 70 days in each half-year. 


The Colony has uct been at any time in its history a 
manufacturing country, hence the greater number of 
young persons occupied in gainful pursuits are to be found 
in the class agricultural, pastoral, etc. (Class V), which 
The 
following table shows the number of persons, male and 


found employment for 3,434 boys and 675 girls. 


female, under 15 years of age employed in the Colony at 
the time of the enumeration, together with the class to 


which they belonged :— 
Under 15 years of age. 


(Zz a ae a EEE aS 

Class. Boys. Girls Total 
Protessional icsccc.cseee cs cxcacsetncc seen ae 228 54 282 
Domestic ..... fateniteaitaeton dewasacemecnc seas 539 2,387 2,926 
Commercial an.c.ec cence ceeene artes 1,967 82 2,049 
Industrigles...cccres eeewesceicoascrsteens 2,411 620 3,031 
Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and 3,434 675 4,109 


other Primary Producers. 
ENGOMNIGOs., caecsccsseasetent voreceeetcares 33 7 40 











8,612 3,825 12,487 


Reference has been made in a preceding section to the 
number of dependents as compared with the number of 


breadwinners. Still more interesting is the grouping of 
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the dependents and breadwinners under ages. ‘The fol- 
lowing figures refer to males only :— 
Dependents 
_ Bread- eS 1,0) 
Age-groups. seinncral Dependents Total. per ee in 
age-group. 
Under 15 years............... 8,612 | 209,302 | 217,914 960 
15 years and under 20......) 48,078 5,461 | 53,539 102 
20 ~,, 2B ....| 56,521 771 | 57,292 13 
25 as .. 45 <5. 178,626 2,987 | 181,613 16 
45 5, ap OB esc 75,686 2,259 77,945 29 
65 ,, and upwards ...... | 14,069 2,458 16,527 149 
INGU BtALCO cece sce ssese esse cess 793 47 SAO ule Sexes. 
OCS eccns sss Secreeonies 382,385 | 223,285 | 605,670 369 














——$$—$—$— et ne 


The age-group in which the least number of dependents 
is shown is that of from 20 to 25 years, in which the pro- 
portion per thousand is only 18. ‘The proportion increases 
to 16 per thousand from 25 to 45 years of age, to 29 from 
45 to 65, and to 149 among persons over 65. This grada- 
tion agrees somewhat with the ascertained rate of sickness, 
and it is a very probable assumption that the dependency 
of males, when not caused by criminality, is due to ill-health. 
With females, however, it is otherwise, as shown in the 


succeeding table :— 




















| Dependents 
| Bread- per 1,000 
Age-groups. fe Dependents} Total. perene in 
age-group. 
Under 15 years.............0. 3,825 | 209,335 | 213,158 982 
15 years and under 20...... 23,249 30,869 54,118 570 
20 4, a ee 21,015 | 31,997 | 53,012 | 604 
25 sy eee 26,680 | 105,246 | 131,926 798 
45, ne. sree 11,487 | 39,912] 51,399| 1777 
65 and upwards ............ 3,168 8,384 11,552 726 
Not stated......... aes 78 | Ly pa ene 
Total .......0000+ 89,502 | 425,918 | 515,420 | 826 











Under the category of dependents in the foregoing 
classification are included the wives and daughters of bread- 
winners engaged in the performance of domestic duties, and 
children of naturally dependent ages, which latter exception 
applies also to the table dealing only with males. Contrary 
to what is observable in the table dealing with males, the 
statement just given shows that the proportion of depen- 
At the older 


ages the number of widows and deserted wives is largest, 


dents decreases with the progressive ages. 


while the number of single women compelled to rely 
entirely on their own earnings is also greater. The females 
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following gainful pursuits numbered 89,502. Of-these, as 
already pointed out, 85,677 were of the age of 15 years 
and upwards. The total number of women of these ages 
was 802,753, hence 28°3 per cent. of the women turned 15 


years of age were breadwinners. 


THE NUMBER OF PERSONS OF EACH CLASS. 
In the table which follows the male workers have been 


subdivided both into their natural classes, and according to 
their grades in those classes. 


For the sake of being explicit, although a table including 
the grades has already been given, it may be weil to state 
that the term “ employers’”’ comprises all persons who act 
in that relation to outside labour; that those employed on 
their own account are not directly employers of other 
people’s labour; and that the term “relatives assisting ”’ 
applies only to those, standing in this relation to the head 
of the family, who do not receive remuneration in money- 
The 
are sufficiently 


wages, albeit they are practically breadwinners. 
terms “wage-earners” and “unemployed”’ 
comprehensible, and need noexplanation. The designation 
“orades not applicable” has been explained at some length 


on page 280. 


In the subjoined table, persons who had occupations, but 
who neglected to state whether they were wage-earners or 
not, have been assumed to belong to the grade of wage- 
earners. It should be borne in mind also that Civil Servants 
and other State employés have been included in the same 


category :— 
































.@ (BH 8] 88 | of | ag bead] 3 
Classes. aS igs z 5| 82 Es: S > |S8 33| 3 
“Oo lea°S| @o8 = H&S iSkox 

a lass] a8 | FS | Os eee © 
Professional ........ 1,501| 2,783 15| 16,118 500 222} 21,089 
Domestic .......... 2,985| 1,207 270 | 12,518 684 17,659 
Commercial ........ 9,732 | 18,435 559 | 52,471 | 3,350 1,744 | 81,291 
INGUBEFIAN =o 11,277 7,441 | 482 | 93,939 9,511 122,650 
Primary Producers..| 27,860} 24,666 7,617 | 70,275 4,465 25 | 184,908 
Indefinite .......... 48 | en eee | 182 2) 4,606] 4,788 
TOGA 2. Gissces 53,403 | 49,482 8,943 | 245,448 | 18,512 6,597 | 382,385 








| | 








The facts relating to female workers classified and dis- 
tinguished under the various grades are given below. The 
main differences between the male and female workers, 
apart from the question of numbers, are the fewness of 


female employers— mistresses of domestic servants being 
omitted—of whom there were 2,640, compared with 53,4038 
amongst males, and the fact that the callings in which 
women figure as employers are chiefly connected with 
agricultural and industrial pursuits, in the latter of which 
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categories the hands employed by females were mainly 
members of their own sex. The following table shows the 
classification of women in their different grades :— 


—_———_—— 


























é ; = 
i: 23.5 oe | 2 8 | mt bes g 
Classes. &> oe a a3 | Se 5 2 |S8'Bs) Total. 
& las 8] 28 | *s g [6fe° 
o i) 

Professional ........ 123 2,889 9 | 5,799 306 1,276 10,402 
BPEL = 5:64 o 's'sse'e'e's | 517 4,878 723 | 30,795 1,294 1 88,208 
Commercial ........| 348 | 1,494 887 | 2,399 87 623 | 5,338 
Industrial ..........| 746 4,133 82 | 11,717 1,123 17,801 
Primary Producers.. 900 729 6,325 | 4,164 : 12,118 
Indefinite .......... 6 eke bones 12 5,617 5,635 
J | ee 2,640 | 14,123 7,526 | 54,886 2,810 7,517 89,502 


TABLE OF CLASSES OF OCCUPATIONS. 


A comprehensive view of the occupations of the people 
according to the seven classes already explained is. given 
below, the 2,333 males and 531 females who neglected to 
state their occupation being excluded from the table :— 





Occupations. Females. 


Class. | Males. Total. 


Ty} UUCHZHé{jHHtHttHtCOCtCtCtCO0tCHCtC©C@C6CCCCCC 








I. | Professional.—Embracing all persons, not 
otherwise classed, mainly engaged in the 
Government and defence of the country, 
and in satisfying the intellectual, moral, 
and social wants of its inhabitants........ 21,089 10,402} 381,491 

II. | Domestic.—Embracing all persons engaged in 
the supply of board and lodging, and in 

rendering personal services for which) 


remuneration is usually paid ............ 17,659 38.208 
Ilf. | Commercial.—Embracing all persons directly| 

connected with the hire, sale, transfer,| 

distribution, storage, and security of pro- 

perty and materials, and with the trans- 

port of persons or goods, or engaged in| 

’ effecting communication ................ | 81,291 5,338 | 86,629 

IV. | Industrial.—Embracing all persons not other-| 

wise classed, who are principally engaged) 

in various works of utility, or in special-| 

ities connected with the manufacture, 

construction, modification, or alteration 

of materials, so as to render them more 

available for the various uses of man, but 

excluding, as far as possible, all who are 

engaged mainly or solely in the service 

of commercial interchange .............. 





122,650} 17,801} 140,451 
V. | Agricultural, Pastoral, Mineral, and_ other 
Primary Producers.—Embracing all per- 
sons mainly engaged in the cultivation or 
acquisition of food products, and in ob- 
taining other raw materials direct from 
natural SOUTCES.........ccccccc cece cscces | 184,908 





12,118} 147,026 
VI. | Indefinite.—Embracing all persons who derive 
incomes from services rendered, but the 
direction of which services cannot be 
OXACUY. Gevermuned : oii 5 5805568 t 2 wee 





4,788 5,635 10,423 
VII. | Dependents.—Embracing all persons depen- 
dent upon relatives or natural guardians, 

‘ including wives, children, and relatives} 
not otherwise engaged in pursuits for| 

which remuneration is paid; and all 

persons depending upon private charity, 

or whose support is a burthen on the public 

POVOHMGS bi cc ilcdscwssccctarecdecsuccttes 


425,918 | 649,203 


605,670 | 515,420 |1,121,090 


eee eee ene eee een ee eene 
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CLASSES—1881 anp 1891. 


It is a matter of considerable regret that no exact com- 
parison can be made between the occupations of the people 
in 1891 and at previous census periods. The tabulation of 
1881, fortunately, distinguished between makers and dealers, 
but other large divisions were entirely ignored or placed with 
workers to whom they were inno senseallied, and aseparation 
cannot, at this late day, be made. In the subjoined table it 
will be found that the broad divisions adopted show, in some 
sense, the manner in which employments were distributed 
in 1881 and 1891; but the classification can on no considera- 
tion be regarded as perfect. The figures relate to males 
only, and 3,048 and 2,333, classed as “ not stated”’ in 1881 
and 1891 respectively, are omitted from the table:— 








1881. 1891. 
Propor- | Propor- Propor- | Propor- 
Class of tion per | tion per tion per | tion per 
Occupation. 
Nuinber cent. of | cent. of Nuthber cent. of | cent. of 
‘| male male ‘| male male 
popula- bread- popula- bread- 
tion. winners. tion. winners. 
Professional ...... 11,546 2°83 4°40 21,089 3°48 5'52 
Domestic ..:..... 12,689 311 4°83 17,659 2°92 4°62 
Commercial ...... | 41,441 10°15 15°77 81,291 13°42 21°26 
Industrial ........ | 97,293 23°84 37°04 122,650 20°25 32°07 
Primary Producers 96,091 23°55 36°58 134,908 22°27 35°28 
Indefinite ........ | 98,631 0°89 1°38 4,788 0'79 1°25 
Dependents ...... | 145,410 BSCS ler cies ee 223,285 Se) a NOP rare 
dha) | Rone 408,101 100°60 100°00 | 605,670 100°00 100°00 








The second column of the foregoing table gives the 
proportion of each class to the whole population, but the 
more useful comparison is, perhaps, afforded by taking the 
proportion of the breadwinning population only, and this 
is given, for each census, in the third column. 


Comparing the proportions at each period, employed on 
the basis just mentioned, it will be found that there has 
been a slight falling off in the proportion of persons 
engaged in domestie pursuits, and also those classed as 
industrial and primary producers. While the total em- 
ployed in domestic pursuits has increased from 12,689 to 
17,659, the percentage has fallen from 4°83 to 4°62 per 
Under the term “ industrial” 
have been grouped all persons not otherwise classed, princi- 


cent. of the total workers. 


pally engaged in various works of utility, or in specialities 
connected with the manufacture or alteration of materials ; 
but excluding all who were engaged mainly in the service 
of commercial interchange. This class has apparently 
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declined from 37:04 to 32:07 per cent. ‘So far as can now 
be estimated, the falling off has been in the proportion of 
unskilled workers. Agricultural, pastoral, and other pur- 
suits grouped with these, afforded employment in 1881 to 
96,091 persons, as compared with 134,908 in 1891; but the 
proportion to the whole workers would appear to have 
declined from 36°58 to On the other hand, 
the commercial class increased from 15°77 per cent. of the 
working population to 21°26 per cent. The professional class 
also increased from 4°40 to 5°52 per cent. of the total number 


35°28 per cent. 


of breadwinners. For reasons already given, these com- 


parisons must not be too closely insisted upon. 


In 1881 only 48,963 females were returned as wage- 
earners, and of these, 25,000, or 51°06 per cent., were 
following domestic pursuits, and 10,326, or 21°09 per cent., 
industrial, as compared with 89,502 women in 1891, of 
whom 38,208, or 42°69 per cent., were engaged in domestic 
pursuits, and 17,801, or 19°89 per cent., were industrial 
workers. The greatest change in the ten years has been 
in the number of professional women; these numbered 
only 4,288, or 8°76 per cent., of the workers in 1881, as 
against 10,402, or 11°62 per cent., in 1891. Few women 
were recorded as engaged at the time of the 1881 enume- 
ration in agricultural, pastoral, or occupations of a lke 
character, owing probably to improper classification ; the 
proportion in 1881 being 3°89 per cent. of the total number 
of breadwinning females, and in 1891 as high as 18°5 per 
cent.; females engaged in commercial pursuits declined, 
however, from 10°61 per cent. in 1881, to 5:96 per cent. in 
1891. 

The following are the classified figures for 1881 and 
1891, omitting 2,846 and 531, recorded as not having made 
a statement with regard to the occupation followed in 1881 
and 1891 respectively :— 

















1881. 1891. 
: Propor- | Propor- Propor- | Propor- 
Geran tion tion tion tion 

lay » | per cent. | per cent. | y .| per cent. | per cent. 

Number. of female | of female Number. of female | of female 

popula- bread- popula- bread- 

tion. winners. tion. winners. 
Professional ...... 4,288 1°27 8°76 10,402 2°02 11°62 
BPOTOOREIC Serie eee 25,000 7°41 51°06 38,208 7°41 42°69 
Commercial ...... 5,194 1°54 10°61 5,338 1°04 5°96 
Industrial ........ 10,326 3°06 21°09 17,801 3°45 19°89 
Primary Producers 1,905 0°56 3°89 12,118 2°35 13°54 
Indefinite ........ 2,250 0°67 4°59 5,635 1°09 6°30 
Dependents ...... 288,510 S5240 0) tees 425,918 da 1 Sal CE er 
LOCA ies cca 337,473 100°00 | 100°00 515,420 100°00 100°00 
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In 1891 the Classes Commercial and Primary Producers 
(Classes III and V), were each divided into four groups, 
viz.:—The class Commercial into the sub-classes (A), 
Property and Finance; (B), Trade; (C), Storage; and 
(D), Transport and Communication: and the Class Pri- 
mary Producers into the four secondary groups of (1), 
Agriculture ; (2), Pastoral Pursuits; (3), 
(4), Other Primary Producers. 


Mining; and 


The following table exhibits the number of each of these 
eight groups at the last enumeration :— 


























Occupations : Sub-classes and Divisions. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
| 
| 
Class III.—Commercial :— 
Sub-class A.—Property and Finance ........ 7,267 652 7,919 
Bose LEOUOieiectaiaisiatere cic ieiaieiotie ersicr: 43,358 4,185 47,543 
Ci SUOTALO eee ceria ctaticieeitie cre ore sers 313 1 314 
D.—Transport and Communication] 30,353 500 30,853 
TOUAL Secreta sine sea tenets | 81,291 5,338 86,629 
Class V.—Primary Producers :— 
Ns—— A BTIOUICUTO Uetereiscos colar sce elie einys erapeiereleforels 67,576 7,022 74,598 
Pima ASLOLAL LUTSULUR ar wile siccie crete ereicieterstsiaicis ss 81,172 5,092 36,264 
Bim MININ Cite ccverortateistaocineiaarsic sein ehceiee a wisest 80,936 1 30,937 
4.—Other Primary Producers.............++- 5,224 3 5,227 
POUR ccercrs ete cela ve tictele tens 134,908 12,118 147,026 








In the succeeding table the foregoing classes and sub- 
classes will be more fully dealt with, hence no further 
reference to them is needed in this section of the chapter. 


TABULATION OF OCCUPATIONS IN CLASSES, 
ORDERS, AND SUB-ORDERS, MALES AND 
FEMALES, UNDER AND OVER 20 YEARS 
OF AGE. 

The succeeding table shows the number of persons, male 
and female, under and over 20 years of age, engaged in 
specified occupations, according to the classification adopted, 
and already explained in a former part of this chapter, in 
classes, sub-classes, orders, and sub-orders. 
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a MALES. | FEMALES. | PERSONS. 
i OccUPATIONS E 3 | E ea E ; 
y NPs | 2 
k: R. | eb les |S, | ee lea | &, | #8 |g 
alia ke as $5 |as] 3. || BE Se |/aH8/] = || BE ss | 838 = 
nw a { TS Ss 2 a 3 | a 8 Ss 2 oo 3 | ws 3 * 3 
a\yis ao Ps | Ss Ss | «#2 es | fs S || 2 Po | 2s = 
S1S1a Sarina <q? ] & Se |e at St || et eae il ster al eet = 
Total of New South Wales ..| 271,879 | 334,791 | 1,333 | 608,003 |} 267,308) 248,208) 435] 51 seal 539,187) 582,999] 1,768] 1,123,95 
| 
CLASSES. | 
Professional : 50 2,191; 18,871 27 | 21,089 1,538 8,859 5| 10,402]) 3,729] 27,730 82 31,491 
Domestic 2,714| 14,901 44| 17,659 || 12,795| 25,359 54 | 38,208 | 15,509 | 40,260} 98] 55,867 
11 Commercial 12,795 | 68,404 92} 81,291 988 4,346 4 5,338 || 13,783 | 72,750 96 86,629 
IV Industrial 17,710 | 104,661 | 279 | 122,650 6,669 | 11,124 8] 17,801 | 24,379 | 115,785 | 287| 140,451 
V Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, ‘and other primary 
pr oducers we ae sis ; --| 21,112 | 118,451 | 845 | 134,908 4,851 7,265 2) 12,118 | 25,963 | 120,716} 3847] 147,026 
VI Indefinite aie oe te : we 168 4,614 6 4,788 233 5,397 5 5,635 401; 10,211 11 10,423 
Vil Dependents .-| 214,763 8,475 47 | 223,285 |; 240,202 } 185,539 177 | 425,918 |; 454,965 ; 194,014 224 649,208 
Occupations not stated 426 1,414; 493 2,333 32 319| 180 531 458 1,733 | 673 2,864 
ORDERS. 
I Ministering to— | 
Government, defence, law, etc. 570 6,687 6 7,263 | 3 96 99 573 6,783 6 7,362 
2 Religion, c harity, health, educati ion, ete. 1,621 | 12,184 21] 13,826 1,535 8,763 5} 10,308 3,156 | 20,947 26 24,129 
II 3 a Board, lodging, and attendance 2,714| 14,901 44| 17,659 || 12,795] 25,359 54] 38,208 || 15,509} 40,260 98 55,867 
Ill ealing in— 
4 Finance and real property 838 | 6,427 2) 7,267 | 8 642 2 652 846 | 7,969 4 7,919 
5 Art and mechanic productions. . 611 2,693 : 3,304 56 191 247 667 2,884 : 8,551 
6 Textile fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials... 1,015 8,947 3 4,965 | 266 591 ; 857 1,281 4,538 3 5,822 
7 Food, drinks, and stimulants 2,462 | 10,262 12| 12,7386 140 924 2 1,066 2,602 | 11,186 14 13,802 
8 Animals, animal and vegetable_ matters 353 2,324 15 2,692 | 20 39 59 373 2,363 15 2,751 
9 Fuel and light ; : 245 1,093 1 1,339 Ae 10 10 245 1,103 1 1,349 
10 Minerals and metals ; 820 1,183 1,508 | 8 18 26 328 1,201 : 1,529 
ll General and undefined dealers, ‘and speculators on 
chance events .. oe > AC .-| 8,026] 13,768 25 | 16,819 | 457 1,463 1,920 3,483 | 15,231 25 18,739 
Engaged in— 
12 Storage ; 28 285 313 1 1 29 285 314 
13 Railws ay, road, and marine traffic, post and tele- 
graph services, etc. <i ; 5c : 3,897 | 26,422 34] 30,353 | 32 468 500 3,929 | 26,890 34 80,853 
IV Working in— 
14 Art and mechanic productions.. 3,500] 14,982 14] 18,496 | 329 2921. ec 621 8,829 | 15,274 14 19,117 
15 Textile fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials. . 1,467 6,227 15 7,709 || 6,223] 10,661 8 | 16,892 7,690 | 16,888 23 24,601 
16 Food, drinks, and stimulants 1,552 6,116 15 7,683 95 Ks ie 240 1,647 6,261 15 7,923 
17 Animal and vegetable substances 1,480 7,665 36 9,181 4 8 12 1,484 7,673 36 9,193 
18 Minerals and metals 2,749 | 10,955 13 | 13,717 | 2 6 8 2,751 | 10,961 13 13,725 
19 Construction of buildings, railw: ays, roads, bridges, 
and earthworks ate A ae : 3,459 | 34,951 97} 38,507 | ae 4 4 3,459 | 34,955 97 88,511 
20 Undefined industrial pursuits Ar 3,503 | 238,765 89 | 27,857 | 16 8 : 24 3,519 | 23,7738 89 27,381 
V | 2i Engaged in cultivation of land, rearing of animals, etc. 21,112 | 118,451 | 345 | 134,908 4,851 7,265 2] 12,118 || 25,963 | 120,716 | 347] 147,026 
VI | 22 Per: sons of independent means, and indefinite 168 4,614 6 4,788 | 233 5,397 5) 5,635 401) 10,011 11 10,423 
VII| 23 ependent relatives and others, including scholars . .| 213,390 1,268 34 | 214,692 ||238,895 182,901 164 | 421,960 || 452,285 | 184,169 198 636,652 
24 Dependents on charity and public support 1,373 7,207 13| 8,593 || 1,307] 2,638 13] 3,958 2,680 | 9,845 26 12,551 
Occupation not stated ar ; oe ws 426| 1,414; 493 2.333 32 319| 180 531 458 | 1,733] 673 2,864 
Sub-ORDERS. 
Ministering to— 
I ye ie General government 130 1,061 1 1,192 2 6 : 8 132 1,067 1 1,200 
2 Local government... 24 246) .. 270 : 7 : 7 24 253] .. 277 
8 Defence 58 1,178 1 1,237 Aer ae : ore 58 1,178 1 1,237 
4| Law and order 858} 4,202 4| 4,564 1 83] .. 84 359} 4,285 4 4,648 
2 1 Religion 14 1,359 1 1,374 9 155 A 164 23 1,514 1 1,538 
2 Charity, exclusive of hospitals... 6 58] .. 64 13 ZIG... 289 19 334] .. 353 
3 Health oa sie : 267 2,311 1 2,579 48 2,522 4 2,574 315 4,833 5 5,153 
4 Literature 43 649 2 694 4 32 : 36 47 681 2 730 
5 Science 41 189] .. 230 : : sels 41 at ae 230 
6 Civil engineering ; architecture, and surveying 201 2,670 5 2,876 eect : ee 201 2,670 5 2,876 
7 Education ; : a as ae 447 2,583 5 3,035 1,163 4, 563 if 5,727 1,610 7,146 6 8,762 
8 Fine arts 104 646 a 751 51 184 ; 235 155 830 1 986 
9 Music 49 580] .. 629 201 887 1,088 250 1,467] .. 1,717 
10 Amusements 449 1,139 6 1,594 | 46 144 190 495 1,283 6 1,784 
Engaged in— 
eB) Board and lodging 782 6,983 12 CL ICS 2,119} 8,006 7| 10,182 2,901} 14,989 19 17,909 
2 Attendance .. 1,932 7,918 32 9,882 |} 10,676} 17,353 47 | 28,076 || 12,608| 25,271 79 87,958 
Dealing in— 
Ill} 4); 1 Banking and finance 554 2,669 2 3,225 1 46 1 48 555 2,715 3 3,273 
2 Insurance and valuation. . 240 1,686 : 1,926 5 9 : 14 245 1,695 “ic 1,942 
3 Land and household pr operty . 41 2,028 2,069 2 587 1 590 43 2,615 1 2,659 
4 Property rights not elsewhere classed 3 44 47 oe af ° were 3 44 ; 47 
5| 1 Books, publications, and advertising’. . ote 277 600 877 15 62 77 292 662 954 
2 Musical instruments ats ahs as 4 8 60 68 ] 5 6 9 65 74 
3 Prints, pictures, and art materials 3 21 24 ae 2 2 3 23 26 
4 Ornaments, minor art products, and small wares . 25 202 227 22 57 79 47 259 306 
5 Requisites for sports and games Sc 4 is ae 7 te 
6 Designs, medals, type, and dies : ae 2 2 : : ae ; “9 2 
7 Watches, clocks, and scientific instruments 73 311 384 2 5 7 75 316 391 
8 Surgical ‘instruments and appliances .. : 2 2 , : ) 2 
9 Arms, ammunition, and explosives ; 3 3 : ae ae Sais 3 3 
10 Machines, tools, and implements 10 176 186 1 8 9 11 184 195 
11 Carriages and vehicles 1 10 11 : : : 1 10 11 
12 Harness, saddlery, and leatherware 5 30 35 5 30 85 
13 Ships, boats, and ship-chandlery . 10 49 59 10 49 59 
14 Building materials and house fittings not elsewhere 
classed 4 ae me we oe a 75 628 703 ; 1 1 75 629 704 
15 Furniture 31 270 301 5 18 23 36 288 324 


a a 
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CLASSIFICA- : Tae a 2SON 
TION, MALES. | FEMALES. | PERSONS. 
ae ae ' 
se) | | z 
ay OccUPATIONS E a} lo 3 of | | o a uj 
a ieee aa R n> 43s | a nD Aye th! nN p zr 42 
* a 5 nm mM | 3 2 3 . | mt 3 oS S 3 mi | Mt N as PS 3 te 
& Ae Ie? 38 sei oe 3S 38 eS 23 Ss 38 Peis 8 § 
=) ~~ af &n+> Loml +2 ary) we 
§|3|3 S| ee /S8/ 8 | 55] 2/82] 2 | BS] a% | 28] 
| SuB-OrDERS-— continued. | | | | 
Dealing in— | = 
16 Chemicals and by-products... A oe ie 9 | 64] .. (Ch eecs ener ss aes 9 64] -.- 3 
ees Paper, paper-makers’ materials oe we a 84 265] .. 349 . 10 33 ats 43 94 298 | .. 392 
III} 6; 1); #£Textile fabrics we te ve oe : 912 | 428 3 4,343 | 239 505| .. 744 1,151 3,933 3 5,087 
lice Dress . 99 508 : 607 | 27 86 113 126 594] .. 720 
| 8 | Fibrous materials . : ae Be we oF 4 | LB ee: yal Ape sestshs Sc Beers 4 ey ee 15 
7 | 1)! Animal food es ie Ae ee ie ..| 1,849 | 4,929 11 6,289 19 90 1 110 1,368 5,019 12 6,399 
2 Vegetable food ae ate Ar 217 1,957 ate 2,174 73 401 5% 474 290 2,358 Si 2,648 
3 | Groc eries, drinks, narcotic Ss; and stimulants fe 896 3,376 1 4,273 48 433 1 482 944 8,809 2 4,755 
8; 1 Living animals... ee Ae 134 1,092 6 1,232 Raere nyt oe 3 134 1,095 6 1,235 
2 Manures s, and animal waste products .. ely Chee ARIOO ate SPR Solas nies 5c eas etichs eats Se Ree 
3 Hides, skins, and raw materials es oe ee 9 51 oe UN eaaor 1 - 1 9 52 61 
4 | Wool, and other animal matters 83 SOU lass 390 | deters ae Sor 83 807 890 
5 Seeds, plants, flowers, vegetable products for fodder 
and gardening purposes ae 124 857 9 $90 20 By ee 55 144 892 9 1,045 
6 Other vegetabie matters not included elsew here are 3 Lire. 20 ate ‘Secale ane Gere 3 17 se 20 
9; 1 Coal and other substances mainly used for fuel and 
light... 245| 1,098 1| 1,889 TO} ieee 10 245] 1,103 1 1,349 
10; 1 Stone, clay, earthenw are, elassw are, “and minerals 
not otherwise classed . a ae ne .. 20 139) .. 159 4 Di leeere 16 24 151 175 
2 Gold, silver, and precious stones ate A as 1 <i: 5 ye Sirs ae arr 1 4 : 5 
3 | Metals other than gold and silver a ne Ae 299 1,040 ate 1,339 4 6 oe 10 303 1,046 ae 1,349 
il 1 | General and undefined dealers... ae Se ..| 1,358 8,036 18 9,412 | 252 UA UA | Ge 1,323 1,610 9,107 18 10,735 
2 | Speculators on chance events ; a ies = 8 225 | 1 234 | yore Ol tea 9 8 234 1 243 
8 | Other mercantile persons (undefined) nn oe BA 1,660 5,507 6 7,178 | 205 883 588 1,865 5,890 6 7,761 
Engaged in— 
re ies | Storage. 28 285| .. 313 1 oe 1 29 285| -- 314 
13; 1 Railwe ay and tramw ay traffic (not construction) 796 | 6,974 | 8} 7,778 | 6 137| ;; 143 802 etki 8 7,921 
2 Road traffic ere ute a ; : re 646 7,007 19 7,672 Ptotets 24 ate 24 646 7,031 19 7,696 
3 Sea and riv er traffic He ee ae ate ae 625 9,869 | 4; 10,498 eters 57 _ 57 625 9,926 4 10,555 
4 Postal service : ae sts we 468 1,406 | 1 1,875 19 234 te 253 487 1,640 1 2,128 
5 Telegraph and telephone service xe in, 719 877 | 2 1,598 rf 6 | Gi) wees 22 725 893 V2 1,620 
6 Deliv ery of documents, parcels, and messag es. 643 289 | .. 932 | Sees oe 1 644 289] .-- 933 
| Working in— 174 40 eee 314 1,435 2,921 3 4,359 
IV; 14} 1] Books and publications .. se ac : FA Figen ysl 2,781 3 4,045 
2 Musical instruments 3 ay ae “ 11 184) :. 145 ScOu || one ae aarti 1 134 : 145 
3 | Prints, pictures , and art materials we te 64 21S ine. 277 |) 8 Biles. 13 72 218 : 290 
4 Ornaments, minor art products, and small wares .. 64 251 2 317 | 69 45 114 133 296 2 431 
if Requisites for sports and games ie 5 ae 1 eB) ees DEL oe sates S¢ sais 1 12 13 
6 Designs, medals, type, and dies Ac : Ag 3 119 ae | 150 | ee nee ae Bice 81 119 ¥C 150 
7 W atches, cloc ks, and scientific instruments. “e 106 605 il 712 || 2 Zine 4 108 607 1 716 
8 Surgical instruments and appliances . ws ve 1 Uy Bac 16 || 1 Z 1 16] .- 17 
9 Ars, ammunition, and explosives .. . es 19 631) 2: 80 || : 19 61 80 
10 Sngines, machines, tools, and implements .. e 522] 3,193 1| 8,716 | a a terete 522} 3,193 1 3,716 
11 Carriages and v ehic 168... or 507 2,404 1 2,912 ae 1 ae | 507 2,405 1 2,913 
12 Harness, saddlery, leather, and leatherware_ o 527] 2,333 | 1| 2,861 1 9] .. 10 528} 2,342 1 2,871 
13 Ships, boats, and their equipment... ere oe 67 1 by | 3 1,181 ar ete te Aveters 67 1,111 3 | 1,181 
14 Furniture .. us a ie ae 307 1,670 2 1,979 | 44 | (Ad | are 120 351 1,746 2 2,099 
15 Chemicals, and by -products - se Ae = 12 80 , 92 | 31 | 3 a a 43 93 ap at 
15 1 Textile fabrics a ae a ae Bi ae 22 164 Gl) ae 143 27 47 a 7 49 168 .. 
2 Dress. . - o ey 53 ..| 1,871] 5,975 15| 7,361 6,189 | 10,606 8| 16,803 7,560 | 16,581 23 24,164 
8; fF ibrous mate rials . oe - i te o 74 EEE ae 205 7 g aie 15 81 189 “ee 220 
16 1 Animal food Ae ae ae ore eve 64 424 4 | 492 ete 5 ae 5 64 429 4 497 
2 Vegetable food ae Xe 1,043 3,952 8| 5,008 64 93 ve 157 1,107 4,045 8 5,160 
3 Groceries, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants | are 445 1,740 | 3 | 2,188 | 31 | (a lamet. 78 476 1,787 3 2,266 
17 1 Animal matter (not otherwise classed) oe ee 180 902; .. | 1,082] we | 3 = 3 180 906 ae 1,085 
2 | Wood (not otherwise classed) .. Ne hs es 1,291 Ley a Dy 36 8,038 2 | 3 nie 5 1,293 6,714 36 8,043 
3 Vegetable produce for fodder .. ae ae ay 6 30 ae 36 . se siotee 6 30 ae | 36 
4 Paper manufacture -_ fe is os aye 3 Cy Ja ae 25 || 2 2 4 5 24 29 
18} 1 Conversion of coal and other substances to 
purposes of heat, light, etc. 214 1,420; .. 1,634 | 214 1,420] .-- 1,634 
2 Manufactures and processes relating to ‘stone, e ear th: 
enware, Clay, glass, etc. oe ae - 515| 2,488 2) 2,955 | 2 2 4 517 2,440 2 2,959 
3 | Precious met tals and precious stones . ve se 33 169 a 202 | 1 1 33 170 - 203 
Other metals ae aie a ve oe ey ies yf 6,928 11 8,926 3 3 1,987 6,931 11 8,929 
19 1 Houses and buildings .. Ne se os 2,364 | 21,998 16 on 378 | 1 1 2,364 | 21,999 16 24,379 
2) Roads, railways, earthw orks, etc., or undefined ..| 1,059 12,193 81} 13,333 ' 1 1 1,059 | 12,194 81 13,334 
3 Disposal of dead matter or refuse... oe 36 (O0tl are. 796 ! ee 2 2 36 762| -- 798 
20; 1 | Imperfectly defined industrial pursuits oe --| 8,503] 23,765 89 | 27,357 | 16 8 24/}) 8,519] 23,773 89 27,381 
E ngaged i in— 
a at We a) ie | Agr: icultural pursuits... se .-| 12,871 | 54,516] 189 GL) 2,451 4,570 1 7,022 |} 15,822] 59,086] 190 74,598 
2 Pastoral pursuits, including dairy farming xr me 4,540 | 26,555 7 81,172 2,400 2,691 1 5,092 6,940 | 29,246 7 36,264 
8 | Fisheries, the capture, preservation, or destruction | 
of wild animals, ete. .. 279| 1,386 1| 1,666 | od eee 2|| 279) 1,388 1 1,668 
4 Forestry, or the a ere of raw pr oducts y ielded | 
by nz tural vegetation eae Fe 219 1,431 3 1,653 ; ae Peta | 219 1,431 8 1,653 
5 Conservation of water, and w ater supply or 171 1,731 3 1,905 ve Res 1] 171 1,732 3 1,906 
6 Mines, quarries, or the ssid esr ti of mineral pro- | 
ducts... --| 8,082] 27,882 72| 30,936 Cevere 1 ae 1|} 38,032! 27,833 72 30,937 
VI | 22 | 1) Persons of independent means , having no "specific | 
occupation, or undefined .. 81] 4,519 6; 4,606 | 9231 5,389 5| 5,617 |] 304, 9,908 11 10,223 
2 | Others undefined, both as regards means and parti- : ‘ | ; on 
cular occupation ne Fie ate Eye we 8 0 eee 182 10 18 97 103] .. 2 
Dependents— 29,930 | 180,641 130 210,701 | 30,023 180,646} 130] 210,799 
VII | 23 | 1 Performing domestic duties .. Me ee = 93 5}. 98 |} 117,076 55 5 | 117,186 | 235,392 185 18 | 235,590 
2 Scholars and students .. ..| 118,316 130 “8 118,454 | 
8 telatives not stated to be perfor ming domestic duties) 94,981 1,183} 26] 96,140], 91,889} 2,205 29 | 94,123 |; 186,870 3,338 55| 190,263 
24; 1 Supported by the State, and voluntary contributions; 1,035 5,014 10 6,059 ' 1,128 2,311 11 3,450 2,163 7,325 21 9,509 
2| Criminalclass.. i re ee: ..| 888] 2,198 83| 2,534]; 179 327 2 508 517 | 2,520 5 3,042 
Occupation not stated os aC ar we An 426; 1,414] 493/ 2,333}: 32 319} 180 531 458| 1,733] 673 2,864 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


The table on page 282 exhibited the ages of breadwinners 
and dependents in the age-groups comprised by the follow- 
ing series : Under 15 years, 15 years and under 20, 20 and 
under 25, 25 and under 45, 45 and under 65, and 65 years 
and upwards. The table just given shows only two age- 
groups, viz., under and over 20 years ;_ but it supplies 
information relating to all males and females in the Colony, 
tabulated according to occupations, in classes, orders, and 


sub-orders. 


Of the Professional Class, 104 per cent. of the males so 
classified were under 20 years of age; and of females of the 
same class and the same period of life, nearly 14°8 per cent. 
Of the Classes Domestic, Commercial, Industrial, and 
Primary Producers, the proportion of males under 20 years 
of age ranged between 14°5 and 16 per cent. ; the Com- 
mercial Class including in its total 15°76 per cent., the 
Primary Producers 15°69 per cent., the Domestic 15°41 
per cent., and the Industrial 14°47 per cent. The females 
of a similar classification present, however, widely varying 
percentages, the highest proportion of those under 20 years 
of any class being found among Primary Producers, of 
whom 40°04 per cent. were of that period of life. Of the 
females classed as industrial, 37°48 per cent. were under 
20 years of age; of those classed as domestic, 33°54 per 
cent.; and of those classed as commercial, 18°52 per cent. 
To the males of the Indefinite Class, those under 20 years 
of age contributed only 3°51 per cent.; and to the females, 
414 per cent. OF the Class Dependents, no less than 96°2 
per cent. of the males so tabulated were under the age of 
20 years; and of the females, 56°42 per cent. 


The following statement exhibits the proportion per 
cont. of male and female workers, under and over 20 years 





of age :— 
Males. Females. 
Occupations: Classes, | Peregntage | Percentage | Poroentage | Percentage 
under over under over 
20 yearsof | 20 years of | 20 years of | 20 years of 
age. age. age. age. 
Professional ..... ee 10°40 89°60 14°79 85:21 
MEERA (cos vos cscs eens 15°41 84°59 33°54 66°46 
Commercial ............ 15°76 84°24 18°52 81°48 
BUMRIBUTIAL Jc. cccccececess 14°47 85°53 37°48 62°52 
Primary Producers ... 15°69 84°31 40°04 59°96 
BUIOTITIUG | se crecccccceces 3°51 96°49 4°14 95°86 
Dependents ............ 96°20 3°80 56°42 43°58 





In Order 1, of those ministering to government, defence, 
law, etc. (Class Professional), the males numbered 7,263, 
and the females 99. Of these, 570 males were under, and 
6,687 were over, 20 years of age, while 6 neglected to state 
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their age ; of the females 3 only were under 20. Of 1,191 
males of stated ages ministering to general government, 
130 were under 20 years of age; and of 8 females of the 
same sub-order, only 2 were of a similar period of life. 
Those males belonging to the sub-order designated ‘‘ Local 
Government” numbered 270, and of these 24 were under 
20; of the females falling under the same heading, there 
were only 7, all of whom were over 20 years of age. In 
the classification under sub-order ‘‘ Defence,” there were, 
of course, no females tabulated ; the males of specified 
ages numbered 1,236, and of these 58 were of the lower 
Under the tabulation of sub-order “ Law and 


Order,” 4,560 males of specified ages were recorded, of 


age-group. 


which number 358 were under 20 years of age; the total 
number of females coming under the same designation was 
84, and one only of these was younger than 20. 


The second Order (Class Professional), embraced 13,826 
males and 10,303 females, recorded as ministering to reli- 
gion, charity, health, education, ete. Of these, 13,805 
males, and 10,298 females, stated their ages; 1,621 of the 
former, and 1,535 of the latter, being under 20 years of age. 
Under sub-order “ Religion,” were classed 1,373 males 
and 164 females of specified ages, and of these 14 and 9 
Under sub- 
order “ Charity” (exclusive of hospitals), were classed 64 
males and 289 females, and of these 6 males and 13 females 
were under 20 years. 


respectively were under the age of 20 years. 


Under sub-order ‘‘ Health,’’ were 
classed 2,578 males and 2,570 females of specified ages, 
and of these 267 and 48 respectively were under 20 years. 
Under sub-order ‘‘ Literature,’ were classed 692 males of 
specified ages, and 36 females; of these, 43 males and 4 
females were of the lowerage. Under sub-order “Science,” 
of 230 males, 41 were under 20; under sub-order “ Civil 
Engineering, Architecture, and Surveying,” of 2,871 males 
of specified ages, 201 were under 20; and under sub-order 
“ Education,” of 3,030 males, and 5,726 females, of specified 
ages, 447 and 1,163 respectively were under 20 years of ago; 
over 20 per cent. of the females coming under this classifi- 
cation being of the lower age. Under sub-order “ Fine 
Arts,” 750 males of specified ages, and 235 females, were 
classed ; of these, 104 males and 51 females were under 20 
years of age. Under sub-order ‘‘ Music,” of 629 males and 
1,088 females, 49 and 201 respectively were under 20; and 
under sub-order “ Amusements,” of 1,588 males of specified 
ages, and 190 females, 449 and 46 respectively were under 
20 years of age. 


In the Class Domestic there was one order only, com- 
prising those who ministered to board and lodging, and 
those employed in personal attendance; and these persons 
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were all grouped under Order 3, which embraced 17,659 
males, and 38,208 females ; of whom 17,615 of the former 
and 38,154 of the latter, stated their ages; the males under 
and over 20 years of age numbering respectively 2,714, and 
14,901 ; and the females 12,795 and 25,359. 
in the Class Domestic were, therefore, to the extent of 
about 34 per cent. of their whole number, of the lower age. 
Tn the sub-order “ Board and Lodging,” the males of speci- 
fied ages numbered 7,765, and the females 10,125. Of 


The females 


these 782 males, and 2,119 females, or 21 per cent. of the 
latter, were under 20 years of age. Under sub-order 
“ Attendance,” of 9,850 males, and 28,029 females, of speci- 
fied ages, 1,932 of males, and 10,676 females, or 38 per cent. 
of the whole sub-order in the ease of the latter, were under 


20 years of age. 


Order 4 (Class Commercial, or Class III), forms also a 
sub-class, comprising all those engaged in performing 
offices in connection with the exchange, valuation, insurance, 
lease, loan, or custody, of money, houses, land, or property 
rights, and this sub-class is designated in the classification 
Tt is sub-divided 


into four sub-orders, entitled ‘“‘ Banking and Finance,” 


of occupations ‘* Property and Finance.” 


“ Tnsurance and Valuation,” ‘Land and Household Pro- 
perty,” and “ Property Rights not otherwise classed.”’ 
The whole number of males engaged in pursuits tabulated 
under Order 4 was 7,267, and of females, 652. Of these, 
7,265 males and 650 females stated their ages; of the former, 
838 were under 20 years; and of the latter, 8. In the first 
division of this sub-class, or order, 3,223 males, and 47 
females, of specified ages, were recorded as administering 
to “ Banking and Finance,” and of these 554 males and 
1 female were returned as being less than 20 years of 
age. Under sub-order “ Insurance and Valuation” were 
classified 1,926 males and 14 females; 240 of the former, 
and 5 of the latter, being under 20 years of age. Under sub- 
order “ Land and Household Property,” the males tabulated 
were 2,069, and 41 of these were of the lower age; the 
females of specified ages numbered 589, and of these 2 
only were of the lower age; while under sub-order 
“ Property Rights not elsewhere classed,” the total number 
of males tabulated was 47, and of these 3 only were of the 


lower age. 


All the succeeding orders, from 5 to 11 inclusive, com- 
prise a sub-class comprehending all persons dealing in art 
and mechanic productions, in which matters of various 
kinds are employed in combination. Order 5 treats of those 
“Dealing in Art and Mechanic Productions,” of whom were 
recorded 3,304 males, and 247 females, and of these 611 
So many 


and 56 respectively were under 20 years of age. 
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sub-orders are embraced under this general heading, that 
the relation of those under 20 to the number classified 
under each sub-order is more readily apprehended from a 
tabulated statement such as follows :— 














Males. Females. 
Total Total 
Sub-orders. sae eee 
Under Under 
20 years. mares | 20 years. females 
specified | specified 
ages. ages. 
Dealing in :— 
Books, publications, and adver- 
CISID Oo annccrerincse cone acnaeae: 277 877 15 77 
Musical instruments ............... 8 68 1 6 
Prints, pictures, and art materials 3 7 eae | eorere 2 


Ornaments, minor art products, 
and small wares 


Requisites tor sports andegames.s|)ee.cc san |eeeccosen Paice sen | asec 
Designs, medals, type, and dies...) ...... Zoe ee vacorllmmeents 
Watches, clocks, and scientific 

INSULOMENUS esac cece ces 73 384 2 7 
Surgical instruments and appli- 

PIETY AER pu oG Bm noo OR BO -URerscBocoubad)| \ eopabd. PAA |i Baeooe. || coobor 
ATMS ANGLO XDIOSIVES mi.asaes eecsanl Meee ces Gell meses | maeesareers 
Machines, tools, and implements} 10 186 ] 9 
Carriages and vehicles............... 1 1 el | ronnrece| muecoands 
Harness, saddlery, and leather- 

WalO reece eae toate aus taeseee acon 5 See I ponaer ||P apogee: 
Ships, boats, and ship chandlery} 10 BOCA ee ccecieil messes 
Building materials and_house- 

fittings (not elsewhere classed) 79 (AUS fe al soaeoce 1 
MYT GUTO rewciiccn eee ceacca cece ccee cee 31 301 5 23 
Chemicals and by-products........ 9 Asean arse y eek Mertelcter 
Paper, paper-makers’ materials...| 84 349 10 43 


Of all the males of specified ages detailed under order 5, 
nearly 18 per cent. were under 20 years of age; and of the 
females similarly enumerated, nearly 23 per cent. 


Under Order G—comprising those dealing in textile 
fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials—4,965 males and 857 
females were classified. Of these 3 males only neglected 
to state their ages ; hence, of the whole order, 1,015 males 
were under, and 3,947 were over, 20 years of age; of the 
females, 266 were under, and 591 were over, 20 years. 
Under the tabulation of sub-order ‘‘ Textile Fabrics,” of 
3,428 males of specified ages, and 744 females, 912 and 239 
respectively were of the lower age; of 607 males, and 113 
99 and 27 
respectively were of the lower age; and of 15 males 
classified under sub-order ‘‘ Fibrous Materials,” 


females, classified under sub-order ‘ Dress,” 


4 only 
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Of the 
under this Order, 20°5 per cent. were under 20 years of 


were under 20 years of age. males detailed 
age; and of the females similarly classified, over 81 per 
cent. 


Under Order 7—comprising those who dealt in food, 
drinks, narcotics, and stimulants—were classified 12,736 
males and 1,066 females, of whom only 12 males and 2 
females neglected to state their ages; the males under 
20 years of age of this order numbered 2,462, or 19°4 per 
cent.; and the females of a similar age period 140, or 13:2 
per cent. Under the designation of the sub-order “ Animal 
Food,” 6,278 males and 109 females of specified ages were 
‘recorded; of these, 1,349 and 19 respectively were of the 
lower age; of 2,174 males and 474 females, classified under 
the heading of ‘‘ Vegetable Food,” 217 males and 73 females 
were of the lower age; and of 4,272 males and 481 females 
of specified ages, classified as dealing in ‘‘ Groceries, Drinks, 
Narcotics, and Stimulants,’’ 896 males and 48 females were 


of tke lower age. 


Under Order 8—comprising those who dealt in animals, 
and animal and vegetable substances—were classified 2,692 
males and 59 females, of whom only 15 males neglected to 
make a statement with regard to their ages. The males 
under 20 years of age of this order numbered 353, or 13:2 
per cent.; and the females 20, or 34 percent. The following 
table shows the number of males and females of each sub- 


order, of those thus classified, who were under 20 years of 


























Use :— 
Males. Females. 
Total Total 
Tyee number | number 
Sub-orders. Under of Under of 
20 males 20 females 
years. of years. | of 
specified specified 
ages. ages, 
| 
| | | 
Dealing in :— | | 
EAVMIP ANIMALS ooo eos.cen occ csen cance 134 Ls Yee! 3 
Manures, and animal waste pro- 
ON CUB ee ei ceeene codecs eset: 
Hides, skins, and raw materials . 9 CO er ] 
Wool, and other animal matters..| 83 390 | 
Seeds, plants, flowers, and vege- 
table products for fodder and 
gardening purposes ............... 124 981 | 20 5d 
Other vegetable matters not in-. | | 
cluded elsewhere ..............06. 3 20; ... | 














$n 


Under Order 9, comprising those who dealt in “fuel and 
light,” 1,899 males and 10 females were classed; of these, 


only one male neglected to state his age. The males under 


20 years of age of this order numbered 245, or 17°5 per 


2 (0) 
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In this 
order there was but one sub-order, comprehending dealers 


cent.; while all the females were over 20 years. 


in “coal and other substances mainly used for fuel and 
light.” 


Under Order 10, comprising dealers in minerals anl 
metals, were classed 1,503 males and 26 females, all of 
whom stated their ages. The males under 20 years of age 
of this order numbered 320, or 213 per cent.; and the 
females 8, or 30°8 per cent. The first sub-order compre- 
hended persons dealing in “ stone, clay, earthenware, glass- 
ware, and minerals not otherwise classed,” and embraced 
159 males and 16 females, of whom 20 and 4 respectively 
were under the age of 20 years. The persons enumerated 
under the sub-order styled “ Gold, Silver, and Precious 
Stones,’ numbered only 5 males, of whom only one was 
under 20 years of age. Under the designation of the sub- 
order devoted to those dealing in “ metals other than gold 
and silver,” were enumerated 1,339 males and 10 females. 
Of the last mentioned sub-order, 299 males and 4 females 


were under 20 years of age. 


Under Order 11, which includes all general and undefined 
dealers, and speculators on chance events, were classed 
16,819 males and 1,920 females, of whom 25 males neglected 
to state their ages. The males under 20 years of age of 
this order numbered 3,026, or 18 per cent. of those whose 
ages were specified ; and the females 457, or nearly 24 per 
cent. of all the females similarly classed. Under sub-order 
* General Dealers (undefined),” of 9,394 males of specified 
ages, 1,358 were under 20 years of age; and of 1,328 females, 
252 were under 20; under sub-order “Speculators on Chance 
Events,” of 283 males of specified ages, 8 were under 20 
years; but the 9 females belonging to this classification were 
all over that age; and under sub-order ‘“ Other Mercantile 
Persons (undefined),” of 7,167 males of specified ages, 1,660 
were under 20 years; and of 588 females, 205 were under 
20 years. 


Order 12, of Class ILI, constitutes a sub-class, comprising 
Of this order and sub- 
class, of which there was also only one sub-order, there 


all persons engaged in storage. 


were classed 313 males and 1 female; and of the former, 28, 
or 9 per cent., were under 20 years of age. The only 


female recorded of this order was of the lower age. 


Order 13 comprised those engaged in railway, road, and 
Of such 
persons, there were enumerated 30,353 males and 500 
females, of whom 34 males neglected to state their ages. 
Of males under 20 years of age, there were 3,897, or nearly 
13 per cent. of all males of specified ages similarly classed ; 


marine traffic, post and telegraph service, ete. 
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and 82 females, or 64 percent. The following table shows 
the number of males and females of each sub-order, of 
those thus tabulated, who were under 20 years of age :— 














Males. Females. 

Total | Total 

Suh-orders, nun bet - mumper 

20 eae aor BS years | ia 

specified | i specified 
| ages. ages. 

Engaged in— 
Railways and tramway traffic ...| 796 7,770 6 143 
PEC AC YG Rati 401 (Pac AND GAA OT AE 646 7,653 24 
Sea and river traffic ...............06: 625 {10,494 ae 57 
Postal Service .......cseseeees eens 468 1,874 19 253 
Telegraph and telephone services} 719 1,596 6 | 22 
Delivery of documents, parcels 

TICE ITIGGNA CR ac ice eee te | 643 932 ] ] 








Under Order 14 (Class Industrial, or Class IV), were 


grouped all those ‘‘ working in art and mechanic produc- 





tions.” Of such, there were enumerated 18,496 males and 
621 females, of whom only 14 males were of ages “ not 
stated.” Of males under 20 years of age, there were 
3,500, or 18°9 per cent. of all males of specified ages 
similarly classed ; and 829 females, or 53 per cent. of 
all females belonging to this sub-order. The following 
table shows the number of males and females of each 
sub-order, of those thus tabulated, who were under 20 years 


of age :— 



































Males. | Females. 
| Total Total 
Sub-orders. | number number 
Under sais Under resales 
20 years. of | 20 years. of 
specified specified 
ages. ages. 
Working in :— | 
Books and publications ............ 1,261 | 4,042 174 314 
Musical instruments ...........+65 1] 145 sas ae 
Prints, pictures, and art materials 64 277 8 13 
Ornaments, minor art products, | 
@Nnd small WALES ov. ccieescseeness 64 | 315 69 114 
Requisites for sports and games.. 1 | 13 
Designs, medals, type, and dies., 31 150 
Watches, clocks, and scientific 
instruments ......... Frc eee 106 711 2 4 
Surgical instruments and appli- 
BNOOR Meiosis cece ecee anise eek ] 16 1 
Arms, ammunition, and explosives 19 80 
Engines, machines, tools, and im- 
lenient einen tivesosoisse sanecac §22 | 3,715 Te ae 
Carriages and vehicles............... ) 607 | 2,911 a ] 
Harness, saddlery, leather, and) | 
JOACHGrWATE) c65c cee kee cee 527 | 2,860 | 1 10 
Ships, boats, and their equipment CY fs Wig ES le ee 
MMIPEEOULO 0 oes Soccer ccsanes cosmeelecens 307 | 1,977 44 120 
Chemicals and by-products ...... | 12 92 | 31 44 





Under Order 15—which includes those working in textile 
fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials—were classed 7,709 
males and 16,892 females, of whom only 15 males and 8 
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females were tabulated as those of whom the age was “ not 
stated.” 
or 19 per cent. of the males of specified ages in this order ; 


The males under 20 years of age numbered 1,467, 


and the females of a similar age period numbered 6,223, or 
86°9 per cent. of the females of specified ages classed in a 
Under sub-order “ Textile Fabrics,” of 143 
males, 22 were less than 20 years of age; and of 74 


like manner. 


females, 27 were less than 20; under sub-order “ Dress,” 
of 7,346 males of specified ages, 1,371 were of the lower 
age; and of 16,885 females, 6,189; and under sub-order 
‘“ Bibrous Materials,’ of 205 males, 74 were of the lower 
age ; and of 15 females, 7. 


Of those “working in food, drinks, and stimulants 
(Order 16), there were 7,683 males and 240 females, of 
whom 15 males made no statement with regard to their 
age. The males under 20 years numbered 1,552, or 20 per 
cent. of the males of specified ages similarly tabulated; and 
the females 95, or 40 per cent. of the females of this order. 
Under sub-order “Animal Food,” of 488 males of specified 
ages, 64 were under 20 years; but the 5 females recorded 
were all of the higher period of life; of sub-order “ Vege- 
table Food,” of 4,995 males of specified ages, 1,403 were 
under 20 years of age; and of 157 females similarly classed, 
64 were of the lower age; and of 2,185 males, tabulated 
under sub-order “‘ Groceries, Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimu- 
lants,” 445 were of the lower age; and of 78 females simi- 
larly classed, 31 were under 20 years. 


Of those “ working in animal and vegetable substances” 
(Order 17), there were 9,181 males and only 12 females, 
of whom 36 males neglected to make a statement of their 
ages. The males under 20 years of age numbered 1,480, 
or 16 per cent. of the males of specified ages similarly 
grouped; and the females under 20 numbered 4, or 33 per 
cent. of the females of the same order. Under sub-order 
‘ Animal Matters (not otherwise classed),” of 1,082 males, 
180 were under 20 years of age; while the 3 females 
recorded in this sub-order were all above 20; under sub- 
order “ Working in Wood (not otherwise classed), of 8,002 
males of specified ages, 1,291 were less than 20 years of age; 
and of the 5 females,2; of sub-order “ Working in Vege- 
table Produce for Fodder,” of 86 males, 6 were under 20 
years of age; and under sub-order “ Paper Manufacture,” 
of 25 males, 3 were less than 20 years of age; and 2 


females, of 4 similarly tabulated. 


Of those “ working in minerals and metals” (Order 18), 
there were 13,717 males and 8 females, of whom only 13 
males made no statement of their ages. The males under 


20 years of age numbered 2,749, or 20 per cent. of the 


males of specified ages similarly grouved ; and the females 
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2, or 25 per cent. of the females of the same order. Under 
the sub-order comprising all those engaged “in the con- 
version of coal and other substances to purposes of heat, 
light, ete.,’’ of 1,634 males, 214 were under the age of 20 
years; under the sub-order comprising all those engaged 
in “ manufactures and processes relating to stone, earthen- 
ware, clay, glass, etc.,”’ of 2,953 males of specified ages, 515 
were under the age of 20; and of 4 females similarly 
classed, 2; under the sub-order comprising all those work- 
ing in “precious metals and precious stones,” of 202 males, 
33 were under 20 years of age; but the one female similarly 
classed was of the higher period of life; and under the 
sub-order comprising all those working in “ other metals,”’ 
of 8,915 males of specified ages, 1,987 were under 20 years 
of age; but the three females belonging to this sub-order 
were all of the higher period of life. 


Of those engaged in the “construction of buildings, 
railways, roads, bridges, and earthworks” (Order 19), there 
were 88,507 males and 4 females, of whom 97 males made 
no statement of their ages. The males under 20 years of 
age numbered 8,459, or 9 per-cent. of the males of specified 
ages belonging to this order; while all the females were 
of the higher period of life. Under the sub-order com- 
prising those engaged in the construction of “houses and 
buildings,” of 24,862 males of specified ages, 2,364 were 
under the age of 20 years; while the one female similarly 
classified was of the higher period of life; under the sub- 
order comprehending all those engaged in the construction 
of “roads, railways, earthworks, etc., or undefined,” of 
13,252 males of specified ages, 1,059 were under 20 years 
of age; and the one female similarly classed was over 20 ; 
and under the sub-order comprising those engaged in the 
‘disposal of dead matter or refuse,” of 796 males, 36 were 
under 20 years of age ; while of 2 females similarly classed, 
both were of the higher age. 


The last order of the Industrial Class (Order 20), com- 
prised all those engaged in ‘‘imperfectly defined industrial 
Of these, there were 27,357 males and 24 
females, of whom 89 males, “industrial workers imperfectly 


pursuits.” 


defined,” as the sub-order is worded, neglected to state 
The males under 20, grouped under this 
division, numbered 3,508, and formed nearly 18 per cent. 


their ages. 


of the males of specified ages; and the females, 16, or 66 
per cent. of the females similarly classified. 


Class V, viz., the class comprising all persons engaged in 
the processes of primary production, contained one order, 
under which were enumerated 134,908 males and 12,118 
females, of whom 345 males and 2 females neglected to 
state their ages. The males under 20 years of age, tabulated 
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under this class and order, numbered 21,112, or nearly 16 
per cent. of the males of specified ages similarly grouped ; 
and the females under 20 numbered 4,851, or 40 per cent. 
of the total number of specified ages belonging to this 
order. The following table shows the number of males 
and females of each sub-order of those thus tabulated who 
were under 20 years of age :— 








Males. Temales. 
Sub-orders Total No. ‘Total No. 
; ; Under of Under | of 
20 males of 20 females 
Years. |specified| Years. | of speci- 
ages. wot ages. 
Agricultural pursuits ...............08 12,871 | 67,387 | 2,451 7,021 
Pastoral pursuits, including dairy 
FARING irc coset sesar cece coe: 4,540 | 31,095 | 2,400} 5,091 
the capture, preserva- 
Fisheries tion, or destruction 279 | 1,665 ee 2 
of wild animals, etc. 
or the acquisition of 
nie raw products yielded S | 
Forestry by natural vegeta- ( | 219) 1,650 a ae 
WON seco ae cases | 
Conservation of water, and water | 
BUDDY ete ee eee 171 | 1,902 | 1 
Mines, quarries, or the acquisition | 
of mineral products.............+ 3,032 | 30,864 | 1 





—_— 


The foregoing statement shows that about 85 per cent. 
of the females engaged in agricultural pursuits, and 47 per 
cent. of those engaged in pastoral pursuits, were under the 
age of 20 years. 


Class VI (Class Indefinite), comprising persons of 
“independent means,” and others vaguely stated, were 
tabulated under Order 22, which contained 4,788 males and 
5,635 females, of whom 6 males and 5 females neglected to 
Of the former, 188, or 
3°5 per cent. of males of specified ages, similarly classed, 
were under 20 years of age; and of the latter, 233, or 4 
per cent. of the females similarly classed, were also of the 
lower period of life. 


make a statement of their ages. 


Under Order 22 were grouped two 
sub-orders. The first of these comprised “persons of 
independent means, having no specific occupation, or un- 
defined.” Of such there were tabulated 4,606 males and 
5,617 females, of whom 6 males and 5 females neglected to 
state their ages. The males under the age of 20 years 
numbered 81, and the females, for a like period of life, 223. 
Under the sub-order embracing “others undefined, both 
as regards means and particular occupation,’ there were 
tabulated 182 males and 18 females, tlrose under 20 years 


of age numbering respectively 87 and LO. 


Class VII (Class Dependent), embracing Orders 23 
and 24, comprised 223,285 males, and 425,918 females ; 
of whom 47 males, and 177 females, neglected to make a 
statement of their ages. The males under 20 years of age 
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numbered 214,763, and formed over 96 per cent. of the 
total number of males similarly classed ; while the femates of 
alike period of life numbered 240,202, and formed over 
56 per cent. of the females similarly classed. 


Under the designation of Order 23 (Class VII), com- 
prising ‘‘dependent relatives and others, including scholars,” 
were classed 214,692 males and 421,960 females, of whom 
34 males and 164 females neglected to state their ages. 
The males under 20 years numbered 213,390, and formed 
over 99 per cent. of the males of this order; while the 
females of a like period of life numbered 238,895, and 
formed nearly 57 per cent. of the females similarly classed. 
Under the sub-order comprising persons performing 
“ domestic duties,” of 98 males, 93 were under 20 years of 
age; and of 210,571 females of stated ages classified in a 
like manner, 29,930 were of the lower period of life ; under 
the sub-order embracing “scholars and students,” of 118,446 
males of specified ages, 118,306 were under 20 years ; and 
of 117,181 females of specified ages, 117,076 were of the 
lower age; and under the sub-order comprising “ relatives 
not stated to be performing domestic duties,” of 96,114 
males of specified ages, 94,981 were under 20 years; and 


of 94,094 females, 91,889 were under 20 years of age. 


Of those who were dependents on charity and public 
support (Order 24), there were enumerated 8,593 males 
and 3,958 females, of whom 13 males and 13 females 
neglected to state their ages. The males under 20 years 
of age numbered 1,373, and formed 16 per cent. of this 
order ; while the females of the same period of life num- 
bered 1,307, and formed 83 per cent. Under the sub- 
order which comprehended those “supported by the State 
and voluntary contributions,” of 6,049 males of specified 
ages, 1,035 were under 20 years of age ; and of 3,439 females 


ev 
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of specified ages, 1,128 belonged to the same period of life ; 
and under the sub-order which comprised the “criminal 
class,’ be-ides inmates of reformatories and industrial 
schools, of 2,531 males of specified ages, 338 were under 
20 years of age; and of 506 females of specified ages, 179 


belonged to the same period of life. 


The males whose occupations were not stated numbered 
2,333, and of these 493 neglected also to state their ages ; 
the females whose occupations were not stated numbered 
531, and of these 180 neglected also to state their ages. 
The total number of males who neglected to state their 
ages was 1,333, but of these 840 stated their occupations. 
The total number of females who neglected to state their 
ages was 435, but of these 255 stated their occupations, 
Of 1,840 males of specified ages who neglected to state 
their occupations, 426 were under 20 years of age ; and of 
351 females who neglected to state their occupations, 32 
were under 20 years of age. 


All the foregoing comparisons emphasise what has 
already been advanced, namely, that females surrender 
their occupations as breadwinners upon entering married 
life ; and that, moreover, females following gainful pursuits 
are found in the greatest proportion among domestics, and 
among those following agricultural and industrial vocations. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF MALES AND FEMALES, 
ACCORDING TO CLASSES AND ORDERS, 
TABULATED IN GRADES. 

The following table shows the occupations of persons, 
males and females (exclusive of Aborigines), engaged on 
their own account, and as wage-earners, and of the unem- 
ployed, arranged in classes and orders :— 























































































































| | GRADES. 
eee POPULATION. eee 
veers Males, Females. 
| [ | | § go | 5 : 3 : 
| OCCUPATIONS. | go | 6 ; a Se a 22 os 5 % © o |. 29 
neal 2 | oe Be i < £ ie © st | 32 XB eRe le icites 
| B a) | ont 3 2, 3 A: > os Som 04 roy 3S nwo 
| . ax — | “ (e) tp = ae oO g a. 2 ra oO tc = om Y ay | + Peowa 
| & 2 3 ol = So | 8.2 a ot v £5 | Be 4 | @ = 
4 3 a a S =) HS | 2% Sp = - Peas = &S | 23 Eo 9 || sf B 
E : Ss | 8 fF | ee |s4!] 8 & 18 |soe| & | s8/sa| 2 | & |e| 808 
5/0 | A & | & 6 cS pa = - Zz |o | ae te PD |4/0° 
siggy Loc easy Gun | | {o 
Total of New South Wales. .| 608,003 | 515,951 1,123,954 | 53,420 | 49,506 |8,943 245,548 ee 1,240 |229,882 | 2,641 |14,123 | 7,526 54,873 | 2,864 489) 433,435 
Total, Specified Occupations, 605,670 515,420 |1,121,090 |53,403 | 49,482 |8,942 245,175 aa 273 |229,882 2,640 |14,128 | 7,526 | 54,857 |2,810 | 29) 433,435 
| ! 
: pe Fu see ee | ibe Da aoe | emer | eed ee cere eek | ee | CeRnesre)  SarOnun || eR nn) (Oe CUNUr | e-em (nn ceo 
CLASSES AND ORDERS. 
I Professional— 
1| Ministering to Government, _ 
defence, law, etc......... 7,263 99 7,362 436 344 | 6,369 60 54 99 
2| Ministering to religion ; _ 7 sue 5 ae 
charity, health, etc.......| 13,826 | 10,308 | 24,129 | 1,065 | 2,389} 15] 9,742 | 440 7 168 | 123 | 2,889} 9 | 5,696 | 306 | ‘ 1,276 
Total eee ae 21,089 | 10,402 | 31,491 | 1,501 | 2,733 | 15 | 16,111 | 500 7 | 222) 123 2,889 | 9 | 5,795 | 306 ‘ 1,276 
| | | 
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. | GRADES 
CLASSIFI- POPULATION. 
wn Males. Females. 
a . . [=| e * 
OCCUPATIONS. ys z ; = cs mae 20 wn z ; a 3 = + Oo 
| of © oe | SR] & & 8 | ),84/ 3 | oe | Be] E g \3 l Ra 
7 er , i . S AE ASE. 3) Pes m © 9 ° Ps | 2s $ & 18] 2 oS 
gl 5 g E < a a5 | 32 } = e | S34] a ao | 82 R |@)| 538 
@ | = = s = HS | SB Se 2 2 | Ska] & we | 85 2 2 ji p| 28 & 
Sk G ® iS) A Fe | 23a e 5 co |s08| & a2 138 & & S185 8 
0} ° A = A = = = = oad 42 |o~* | & a | S P |A]o 
CLASSES AND ORDERS—contd. | | 
Il Domestic-— 
8 | Ministering to board, lodging, | 
and attendance .......... 17,659 | 38,208 55,867 | 2,985 | 1,207 | 270} 12,512 684 1 oe 517 | 4,878 | 723 |30,786 |1,294 | 9 1 
Ill Commercial— 
4 | Dealing in finance and real 
property ................ 7,267 652 7,919 846 850 12 3,722 93 ats 1,744 2 7 1 19 623 
5 | Dealing in art and mechanic 
pr oductions ............ 3,304 247 3,551 733 597 32 3,856 85 i ar 24 70 15 135 3 
6 | Dealing in textile fabrics, 
dress, and fibrous materials} 4,965 857 5,822 619 413 13 3,622 286 12 of 54 75 66 627 35 
7 | Dealing in food, drinks, 
narcotics, and stimulants..} 12,736 1,066 | 138,802 | 2,203 | 2,824 | 164 7,057 482 1 Fe 91 655 | 117 198 4] 1 
8 | Dealing in animals, animal 
and vegetable matters....} 2,692 59 2751 676 597 30 1,294 88 7 7 9 6 37 
9 | Dealing in fuel and light ....} 1,339 10 1,349 222 421 28 612 26 are 9 1 ‘ 
10 | Dealinginmineralsand metals} 1,503 26 1,529 200 108 9 1,114 71 1 4 5 2 15 
1] | Generaland undefined dealers, 
and speculators on chance 
BVONGE ic iecnwrcea we cct ees 16,819 1,920 18,739 | 2,443 | 4,158 | 180 9,164 865 9 128 672 | 180 898 42 
12 | Engaged in storage ........ 313 1 314 y (4 aaa ap 291 14 1 1 a 
13 | Engaged in transport and 
communication .......... 80,353 500 30,853 | 1,778 | 3,467 91 | 23,650 | 1,340 27 a 29 ae a 468 3 
POtRl eoiectcictete aiciersesesire 81,291 5,338 86,629 ial 18,485 a 559 | 52,412 } 3,350 59 1,744 | 3848 | 1,494 887 | 2,398 87 1 623 
| eee | eee ee os Tey Paar = =f ee | 
IV Industrial— 
14 | Working in art and mechanic 
PPOUNOCHIONS 2 cane. ce5 18,496 621 19,117 | 1,958 | 1,400 67 | 13,998 | 1,053 20 ye ‘19 20 8 550 24 
15 | Working in textile fabrics, | | 
dress, and fibrous materials} 7,709 | 16,892 24,601 990 | 1,130 28 | 5,195 | 363 Fy are 670 | 4,107 54 |10,954 |1,004 | 13 
16 | Working in food, drinks, | 
narcotics, and stimulants..| 7,683 240 7,923 | 1,139 400 | 49) 5,754 338 a Fe ease 43 6 19 168 4 
17 | Working in animal and vege- | 
table substances ........ 9,181 12 9,193 805 | 515 63 7,505 292 1 5 ee we 7 
18 | Working in minerals and 
MOUAIG . puwew cae enitt 13,717 8 | 13,725 | 1,465 865 81 10,699 601 6 4 ae 1 3 
19 | Working in construction of | 
buildings, railways, roads, | 
bridges, and earthworks. .| 38,507 4 | 38,511 | 3,820 | 2,237 | 117 | 29,720 | 2,602 11 ais 3 ae ne 1 
20 | Working in undefined indus- - 
CEERI DUTBULGS ccs ee sie 27,357 24 __ 27,881 1,100 | 77 | 20,924 | 4,262} 100 os 2 ae ie 21 1 
OUMeaterccisieiceiewtareienis 122,650 | 17,801 140,451. 11,277 We 7,441 af 482 | 93,795 | 9,511 144 ar 746 | 4,133 82 |11,704 |1,123 | 13 
V Agricultural, pastoral, min- | 
eral, and other primary 
producers— | 
21 | Engavgedincultivation of land, 
rearing of animals, etc....|1384,908 | 12,118 | 147,026 | 27,860 |e 666 |7,617 | 70,213 | 4,465 62 25 | 900 729 | 6,325 | 4,162 AC 2 es 
VI Indefinite— 
22 Of independent means, and 
deriving income from in- 
definite sources ........ 4,788 | 5,635 | 10,423 48 | .. | 132 re eee 4,606 | 6 Ae ere 12) .-| 5,617 
Vil Dependents— 
23. | Dependent relatives and 
others, including scholars] 214,692 | 421,960 | 636,652 214,692 421,960 
24 | Dependents on charity and 
public support.......... 8,593 | 38,958 | 12,551 ee 8,593 3,958 
Total souc cs oe Geren: 223,285 |425,918 | 649,203 | | 223,285 | ..|42 5,918 
Occupation not stated...... 2,333 531 | 2,868 17 24 | | 373 | 952| 967] .. fe eee | - 16 | 54 fo 
The Class Commercial (Class III) was divided into four sub-classes, the grades of which, for the sake of completeness, are given hereunder :— 
Ill Commercial— 
4 | A,—Sub-Class—Property and 
BinGNOG sic cee 7,267 652 7,919 845 850 12 3,722 93 _ 1,744 2 7 1 OCIS mae we 
5-11} B.—Sub-class—Trade ...... 43,358 4,185 47,543 | 7,101 | 9,118 456 24,749 1,903 31 ae 317 | 1,487 386 | 1,910 84 1 
12} C.—Sub-class—Storage .... 313 1 314 ff Ne 5c 291 14 1 Re Re 5 ae | 1 fs sf 
13 D.—Transport and commu- | 


MORLION Sect st tarice nine 30,353 500 30,853 | 1,778 | 3,467 91 | 23,650 | 1,340 27 ue 29 ae es | 468 Si .. oe 


me OC 


The Class Primary Producers (Class V) comprehends the three important sub-divisions, comprehending those engaged in agriculture, those engaged in pastoral pursuits, 
those engaged in mining, and a fourth sub-division, embracing all those engaged in other ‘pursuits peculiar to primary producers. "These four sub-divisions, 
according to their grades, are given hereunder :— 


V | Primary Producers— | | 
Bh) AAPIOULGUIO: ... 05 0's ce 55 0.0 u 0s 67,576 7,022 74,598 |18,936 |13,288 |6,230 | 28,053 | 1,030. 14 25 | 639 395 s, 671 | 2,415 ac 2 : 
Pastoral Pursuits .......... 31,172 5,092 36,264 | 7,771 | 3,733 |1,281 | 16,713 | 1,662 12 ae 359 332 [2,654 | 1,747 
WRUNG: ooh Siciele Sse vice eis ows nei 30,936 iz 30,937 754 | 6,408 60 | 21,996 | 1,684 34 os 1 “si ae 
Other Primary Producers....| 5,224 3 5,227 399 | 1,237 46 3,451 89 2 se i 2 
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Of 608,003 males recorded at the enumeration of the 
people, 8'S per cent. were employers, 81 per cent. were 
engaged on their own account, 1°5 per cent. were relatives 
assisting, 40°4 per cent. were wage-earners, 3°2 per cent. 
were unemployed, 37°8 per cent. belonged to that vaguely- 
defined class to whom none of the foregoing grades was 
applicable, and 0°2 
as related to their occupations. 
515,951. 
2°7 per cent. as being 


per cent. neglected to state their grades 
The total number of 
females in the Colony was Of these, 0°5 per 
cent. were returned as employers, 
engaged on their own account, 1'5 per cent. as relatives 
assisting, 10°6 per cent. as wage-earners, 0°6 per cent. as 
usually following a pursuit but unemployed at the date of 
the Census, 84 per cent. as being those to whom classifica- 
tion according to grade was not applicable (these -were 
nearly all dependents), and 0°1 per cent. neglected to state 
their relationship to economic conditions with respect to 
gerade. Hence, of 515,951 females, 841 per cent. were of 
the indefinite and dependent classes (including 489 who 
neglected to make a statement with regard to grade, the 
greater proportion of whom were also probably depen- 
dents); and 15°9 per cent. were of the bread-winning 
classes, including 2,864 females who were returned as 


unemployed at the date of the Census. 


The following statement exhibits the proportion per 
cent. of each grade of the total number of specified occupa- 
tions of males and females, those not stated being omitted :— 








Occupations : Grades. Males. w | Poa. Females. 
| 

TOMGIOVOIN: Gi sarcss sn sseseine ysis eon cst ans oneness: susessess | 88 ‘5 
Engaged on OWN ACCOUNE —..icereeseeeererenneneneeens es | 8:2 2°7 
Relatives assisting ........sccecsscssesssocsevescesseeses } 1s 1°5 
WMA CORTTIOIS 055 occu cyice sooo seen coc sconces teen cusses anon: | 40°5 10°7 
CHROMO VOR, oiccccce seis cscrsaccssocusonsoessassesssss vases | 30 0°5 
Others ; Grades not applicable ...............46 reve} 330 84°] 


| 
| 
| 


The males “not stated,’ with regard to the grade of 
occupation recorded, numbered 278; and the females, 29. 
These have been deducted from the total number of males 
and females of specified occupations, which included 
605,670 males, and 515,420 females, or 1,121,090 persons. 
The proportions given in the above table are worked of a 
total of 605,397 males, and 515,391 females, of specified 
erades of specified occupations. 


From the foregoing it is seen that the females form 
but a small proportion of the employers, only half of one 
per cent. of their number standing in this relation to the 
remainder of the community, while nearly 9 per cent. of 
the total number of males were so recorded. Of females 


engaged on their own account, there were nearly 3 per 
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cent. of their whole number, as against 8 per cent. of the 
total number of males coming under the same category. 
Curiously enough, the proportion of males classed as relatives 
viz., 1'°5 per cent, was identical with the pro- 
tabulated ; but while nearly 


assisting, 
portion of females similarly 
41 per cent. of the males were classed as wage-earners, 
the females similarly designated contributed of their total 
number not quite 11 per cent.; and while 3 per cent. of the 
males were recorded as unemployed, only 0°5 per cent. of 


The line designated “ grade 


the females were so classified. 
not applicable ”’ covers, besides dependents, a certain pro- 
portion of the Commercial and Indefinite Classes, but this 
notwithstanding, the comparison between males and females 
is mainly that of male with female dependents; and the 
proportion of those males falling under the appellation of 
‘‘orade not applicable,” was of the total number of males 
of specified occupations as 38 per cent. against 84 per cent. 


of females similarly classified. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ORDERS. 

The entire Professional Class (Class I), numbered 31,491 
persons, and comprised 21,089 males and 10,402 females. 
Those ministering to government, defence, law, ete. 
(Order 1), numbered 7,362, and comprised 7,263 males 
and 99 females. Those ministering to religion, charity, 
health, ete. (Order 2), numbered 24,129, and comprised 
13,826 males and 10,303 females, of whom 7 males and 
4, females neglected to state the grade of the occupation they 
followed. The subjoined statement exhibits the propor- 
tions per cent. of the Orders 1 and 2 according to grade, and 


of the Class Professional, which these two orders together 























comprise :— 
| Males. FE ennien 
| Percentage in each Percentage in each 
| é 
| grade.) grade.) 
| Pee xe A ees . = 
; | + > e NM - > : Dy 
Occupations ; Grades, | .a% on 3| 2 -a- | see © 
se Oe Ne: > | Oo wo Ne Se A ee 
8 AIS hd = re a a = Be De aes) Be Er 
sEssl|baEc| Sua (BESS Soe a| SES 
sEoRlsH RS! OFS |S EStlsHa5| ots 
BOS °IROSS Ra FOR Peag Mat 
3s “| 6 [sg] 4] 5 
OM plOVOFrs: «occa slew e s cieie oe 6°0 77 (fo 1°2 12 
Engaged on own account .... 4°7 17°3 13°0 ater 28°0 27°8 
Relatives assisting .......... a O°1 01 panes 0-1 Ol 
WAGC-CAINOPS Peis ec ctceseare | 87°7 705 76°4 100°0 55°3 55'7 
Wnemployediscscsccuene nen 08 3°2 2°4 sarees 3°0 2°9 
Others: Grade not applicable} 0°8 1°2 TOU reer 12°4 12°3 
a en eae en 
TOtAL becceiecees 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
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It is worthy of notice that while only 08 per cent. of 
the males classed under Order 1 were unemployed, 3°2 per 
cent. of the males and 8 per cent. of the females classed 
under Order 2 came within this category. The reason of 
the small percentage of unemployed under Order 1 is that 
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the bulk of the persons so tabulated were permanently 
employed by the State. 
of unemployed of the males of Order 2 is to be found in 
the sub-order embracing surveyors, architects, civil engi- 


The most considerable proportion 


neers, and the allied professions ; and of the females, among 
teachers. All the females of Order 1 were wage-earners, 
and the greater proportion were employed as matrons and 
warders of gaols. Six per cent. of the males of Order 1 
were described as employers—these were all solicitors and 
others connected with law; and 4°7 per cent. were described 
These also 
were connected with the law, and included 126 barristers ; 


and 0°8 per cent. were tabulated as persons to whom occu- 


as being engaged on their own account. 


pation according to grade was inapplicable, 53 out of 54 
of whom were law students and articled clerks, while 
one person returned himself no more explicitly than as a 
Of the males of Order 2, the greater 
proportion of employers was to be found in sub-orders 


‘“volunteer.”’ 


3 and 6, viz., dentists, chemists and druggists; and civil 
engineers, surveyors, and architects. The greatest pro- 
portion of Order 2 engaged on their own account, 
viz., medical practitioners, belonged also to sub-order 8. 
Of the 168 males classified under Order 2 to whom 
grade was inapplicable, 72 were described as medical 
students, 34 as theological students, and 54 as teachers. 
Only 1:2 per cent. of the females of Order 2 were classified 
as employers, and these were nearly all described as 
‘school mistresses.” Twenty-eight per cent. of the 
females classified under Order 2 were returned as being 
engaged on their own account. Such persons numbered 
2,889, and of these 1,696 were midwives and monthly 
nurses, 743 were musicians and teachers of music, and 322 
were teachers of general educational and other accomplish- 
ments, exclusive of art and music. The great bulk of 
the female wage-earners tabulated under Order 2 belonged 
to sub-order 7 (education), which accounted for 4,082 out 
of a total of 5,696; while 773 belonged to sub-order 8 
(health), 290 to sub-order 9 (music), and 118 to sub-order 
8 (fine arts). Out of 306 females, belonging to Order 2, 
who were described as unemployed, 212 were classified 
under the sub-order devoted to education. To 1,276, or 
12°4 per cent., of the females of Order 2, classification 
according to grade was not applicable. Of these there were, 
engaged in ministering to various branches of education, 
1,007 nuns who, although not in receipt of remuneration 


for their services, were breadwinners in every essential 


meaning of the term ; 200 nuns were also classified under 
sub-order 2 (charity, exclusive of hospitals), 31 under sub- 
order 8 (health), and 15 under sub-order 9 (music), to 
whom grade classification was likewise inapplicable. 
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Class II., or Class Domestic, comprised 55,867 persons 
ministering to board, lodging, and attendance. OF these, 
17,659 were males and 38,208 were females, of whom only 
1 male and 9 females neglected to state the grade of 
occupation followed by them, and to 1 female only was 
classification according to grade inapplicable, and this was 
a nun employed as cook at a convent. The following 
statement shows the proportions per cent. of the grades of 


Order 3 (Class Domestic) :— 





Males. | Females. 
Occupations : Grades. (Percentage in each | (Percentage in each 

grade.) grade. ) 
Mimployora cnc nese 16°9 | 1°3 
Engaged on own account ......... 6°8 | 12°8 
Relatives assisting ..........s:.00..: 15 | 1°9 
WA PO-CNIMEIB rey etaracedrscrs cust? 70°9 80°6 
Wem ployedie ce cece 3°9 | 3°4 
Totalee aoe. 100-0 | 100-0 


Of 2,985 male employers tabulated under this class, 
2,554 were hotel and inn keepers; and of 517 female 
employers, 301 came under a similar designation ; while 145 
female employers were board and lodging house keepers. 
Of 1,207 males engaged on their own account, 481 were 
also hotel and inn keepers, 373 were hairdressers and 
barbers, and 245 were board and lodging house keepers. 
The females engaged on their own account numbered 
4,878; and of these 2,965 kept board and lodging houses, 
and 1,637 were washerwomen, laundresses, and manglers. 
The male relatives assisting were nearly all occupied in 
hotels and inns; and of 728 females also described as 
relatives assisting, 588 were occupied in a similar manner 
as the males. The male wage-earners numbered 12,512. 
Of these, 3,611 were employed as grooms, 3,136 in various 
capacities in hotels and inns, 2,649 as cooks, 637 as general 
servants, 5380 as hairdressers and barbers, 468 as waiters, 
ete., in restaurants; 468 as coachmen, and 363 as watchmen; 
while of 30,786 female wage-earners, 19,438 were tabulated 
as house and kitchen maids and general servants, 4,537 as 
barmaids, attendants, and servants of various kinds in 
hotels and inns; 1,639 as housekeepers, 1,471 as cooks, 
1,115 as domestic nurses, 832 as employés in board and 
lodging houses, 667 in laundries and wash-houses, 416 as 
ladies’ maids, ete , 384 as employés in restaurants, ete., and. 
201 as charwomen and cleaners. The unemployed of this 
class and order formed nearly the same proportion of each 
sex. Of the 684 males so classed, 349 were cooks, 120 
were grooms, and 107 had been engaged in various 
capacities as ministrants to board and lodging; while of the 
1,294 females similarly classified, 1,050 were house and 
kitchen maids and general servants. 
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Class III, or Class Commercial, comprised 86,629 persons 
engaged in the hire, sale, transfer, distribution, storage, 
and security of property and materials, and in the transport 
Of 
these, 81,291 were males and 5,338 were females; of whom 


of persons and goods, or in effecting communication. 


59 males and 1 female neglected to state the grade of 
occupation followed by them, and 1,744 were males and 623 
were females to whom classification according to grade was 
inapplicable. In the succeeding table are shown the propor- 
tions per cent. of the grades in the sub-classes (A) Property 
and Finance, Order 4; (B) Trade, Orders 5 to 11 inclusive ; 
(C) Storage, Order 12; and (D) Transport and Communica- 
tion, Order 13 :— 


_— a —— 









































Males. (Percentage in each grade.) 
Occupations : Grades. mua i S 3 A a5 aby] 
Z.°9 Ro Ds DR i> O am fy 
Dae RD = w oP D2 jn om = 
SES Ss ae SOs D = 
c82 | Sh | 28 | 222 | 35 
3so™ 3 i BEE 56 
DA M M io2) ane O 
aera ees — eee eee i) | Pas ae oe a 
RMDIOVGIs ues on ae: 11°6 | 6'4 2°2 5:9 12°0 
Engaged on own account .. 1B rf A ta UAH Re ier 11°4 16-5 
Relatives assisting ........ 02 EL eee 0°3 0°7 
Wage-earners..........02.; 51°2 57°1 93°3 78°0 64°5 
UnOM ployed <nccaceseecs 1'3 44 4°5 4°4 41 
Others : Grade not applicable DSO lias ascetic | etese te torete ith | Daete ccezel 2°2 
Total.........- 100°0 100°0 | 100°0 100-0 100.0 
Females. (Percentage in each grade.) 

, Sari | S 
ECM DIOS EIB occ icon s/s | 0°3 | Geel moasatsstei 5°8 6°5 
Engaged on own account ..| 1 | GOO Sarl har cicestetejsell| i macesesieters 28°0 
Relatives assisting ........ Ol aml aeeeecaeey eran [Mee w3 
Wage-earners .......000.. 2°9 45°7 100°0 93°6 44°9 
SIMO DIGVOO visa yore aces oe leet P08 Wh creerercee 06 | 1°6 
Others: Grade notapplicable OG 56 Putin Mecrecntere le crete cine Mare rers tats 1G Er 

TOPALS ciersccacete scsi 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 





| 





Of the whole Class Commercial, 2:2 per cent. of the 
males and 11'7 per cent. of the females were incapable of 
classification according to grade. All such persons belonged 
to Order 4 and Sub-class A, viz., those dealing in finance 
and real property, and they numbered no less than 1,744 
males and 623 females, and formed 24 per cent. of the 
males and 95°6 per cent. of the females tabulated under 
Order 4 and Sub-class A. They were returned on the 
schedules as follow:—Males—“ capitalists,’ 158; ‘‘land 
proprietors,’ 741; ‘‘ house proprietors” and “ property 
owners,” 850 : Females—‘“ capitalists,’ 37; “land pro- 
The male 
employers tabulated under Sub-class A numbered 846, 
and were in the main auctioneers, stock and share brokers, 
and public accountants. The males of this sub-class 
engaged on their own account were principally auctioneers, 


prietors,’ 190; “house proprietors,’ 3896. 


stock and share brokers, stock jobbers, insurance and house 
agents, and rent collectors. The wage-earning males were 


preponderatingly bank clerks, albeit there was a considerable 
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proportion of insurance clerks and agents, auctioncers’ 
clerks and assistants, and sharebrokers’ and accountants’ 
The females of Sub-class A. numbered 652, and 
of these, as already pointed out, 623 were incapable of 
classification according to grade. 


clerks. 


The males numbered 
7,267, of whom 5,523 were classifiable according to grade. 


Sub-class B (Trade) comprised 47,543 persons, of whom 
43,358 were males and 4,185 were females. This sub-class 


comprised seven orders of dealers, which were as follow:— 


+ nes, 


























3] | | 
3 | Sub-class B.— Trade. Males. | Females.| Total. 
ae | 
Dealing in— 
5 | Art and mechanic productions ................ 3,304 247 3,551 
6 | Textile fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials .. 4,965 857 5,822 
7 | Food, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants ........ 12,736 1,066 13,802 
8 | Animals, animal and vegetable matters ........ 2,692 59 2,751 
Os Ruel ange ignGine cece cee ccrere ceisler vac emieteentc 1,339 10 1,349 
10./>Minerals and: metals occ scnck Acs conic es 1,503 26 1,529 
11 | General and undefined dealers and speculators 
ON CRANCECV.SNLS entice icreccre stirs clase mrarseerert ie, | 16,819 1,920 18,739 
Oval ccsre wie ee ae oni eetoers | 43,358 4,185 | 47,543 








a) 


The following table exhibits the proportions per cent. of 


members of each of the orders falling under the various 


grades :— 





















































Males. (Percentage in each grade ) 
| ae =| | - Yo 3 
© Rn ae = 2 a T+ 
2¢/ 8.1 gE.) 8a 4 | 2 5. 
Occupations : Grades. 3 8 5 SES rE = S100 ESxa) osc AC He ln iE 
Pos) eS eo SSis 8 Ho | aa | wae 
S288| Seog Slsssaees| SE | Ses | S89 
& Seog] 2s |2DOLIRBS PS auS | DOs a 
iO = O. & I> © Om Oanccs O = lye | ast 
utes 4at ya Nene Jae Pee Sehr 41 Dah — 1 ae NE a Os ~ ow 
f5) O° | ga®| 2s 2 |S oy 
ov); & = > ns = | os 
| i | Oo 
Employers ..e <<. s 22°2 12°5 17°3 25°2 16°6 13°3 14°5 
Engaged own account) 18°'1 83 22°2 22°2 31°4 72 24°7 
Relatives assisting... 1°0 0°3 1°3 1B | 2°1 0°6 uk 
Wage-earners....... 56°1 731 55°4 48°2 47°9 74°2 54°5 
Unemployed ........ 2°6 5°8 38 3°3 2°0 4°7 52 
POT) eveneiees / 100°0 100°0 | 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
Females. (Percentage in each grade.) 
Employers .......... 97 | 6:3 8°5 119 | 900 154 | 66 
Engaged own account) 28°3 8°8 61°5 15°3 | 10°0 19°2 35 0 
Relatives assisting Ol (Oe) 11°0 LOZ ecerre Yor 94 
Wage-earners...... |} 64°7 13:2 18°6 62°7 ee 577 | «46°83 
Unemployed ........ 1z {| 40 | 0°4 corres | ever ae acinar wae 
Total ensnniart 100°0 L00°0 100°0 100 0 1€0°0 100°0 100°0 











The total number of employers in the seven orders was 
7,L10L males and 3817 -females; engaged on their own 
account, 9,118 males and 1,487 females; the relatives 
assisting, 456 males and 386 females; while the wage- 
earners numbered 24,749 males and 1,910 females. The 
average number of hands for cach employer was, therefore, 


3°58, and including relatives assisting, 3°70. 


Order 12 comprised also the whole of Sub-class C, and 
included all persons engaged in the storage of articles of 
transfer, traffic, and barter, and the custody of specie. 


The 
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male employers falling under this designation numbered 7, 
and included proprietors and managers of free and bonded 
stores, Of these, 223 
were storemen, workers on wharves, packers, ete., in free, 
bonded, and Government stores; 85 were clerks, book- 


The wage-earners numbered 291. 


keepers, accountants, stationers, storekeepers, and super- 
intendents; and 33 were hulk and magazine caretakers, 
keepers, and warders, and safe deposit attendants, etc. The 
14 unemployed males ordinarily engaged in storage were 
all storemen, packers, etc. The one wage-earning female 
described as being engaged in storage was returned as a 
clerk in a bonded store. In this class and order no male 
was returned as being engaged on his own account, or as 
a relative assisting, and the only female tabulated was a 
wage-earner. Considering the nature of the service ren- 
dered the reason for this is sufficiently obvious. 


Order 183 also comprised the whole of a sub-class, viz., 
D, which included all persons tabulated under Class Com- 
mercial who were engaged in the transport of passengers 
and goods, and in effecting communication. This order and 
sub-class was divided into six sub-orders, and embraced 
80,853 persons. The male employers numbered 1,778, of 
whom the principal were 767 draymen and carriers, 312 
shipmasters, 808 coach, omnibus, and cab proprietors ; 109 
mail contractors, and 100 shipowners, ete. The males 
engaged on their own account numbered 3,467; and the 
chief of these were 2,359 draymen, carriers, and carters 
(not elsewhere classed) ; 806 coach, omnibus, and cab 
proprietors ; 121 mail contractors, and 92 boat proprietors, 
boatmen, and watermen. Of 91 male relatives assisting, 
72 were engaged in connection with drays and the carrying 
business. The male wage-earners numbered 23,650, and of 
these the principal employments were as follow :—Officers 
and seamen engaged in the merchant service, 3,631; guards, 
porters, and railway servants, 2,147; railway-engine 
drivers and firemen, 1,827; draymen, carriers, and carters 
(not elsewhere defined), 1,823; engineers, stokers, and 
coal-trimmers, engaged on steamers employed in the mer- 
chant service, 1,645 ; lumpers and wharf-labourers, 1,616 ; 
railway gangers and fettlers, 1,566; railway-station- 
masters and clerks, and other railway and tramway officers, 
1,288; coach, cab, and omnibus drivers, and omnibus 
conductors, 1,152; telegraph station-masters, operators, 
and clerks, and other officers employed in the telegraph 
service, 947; clerks and other officers in the postal service, 
and letter-sorters, 912; railway employés and labourers, 
905; ships’ stewards and other ships’ servants, 838 ; 
messengers and porters, 568; telegraph messengers, 466 ; 
letter-carriers, 886 ; shipping agents, shipping clerks, etc., 
871; mailmen and mail-guards, 38385; errand boys and 
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| errand girls, 285; the Harbours and Rivers Department, 


the Marine Board, and officers of the ferry services, 212 ; 
boatmen and watermen, 156; and electricians and linemen 
on telegraph and telephone service, 131. The services in 
connection with transport and communication engage 
almost as numerous a body of male wage-earners as do all 
the seven orders grouped under the sub-class devoted to 
trade. 
carriage of goods, passengers, messages, and in otherwise 


Of course, the entire departments engaged in the 


effecting communication, administered by Government, such 
as the Railways and Tramways, the Harbours and Rivers, 
and the Postal, Telegraph, and Telephone Departments, 
were composed exclusively of wage-earners in the employ- 
ment of the State, the two male employers recorded under 
telegraph and telephone service being the one a superin- 
tendent of the submarine cable service, and the other a 
telegraphic agent; and the 109 male and 2 female em- 
ployers, and the 121 males engaged on their own account, 
recorded under postal service, being all mail contractors. 
The total number of male wage-earners engaged in the 
various services of transport and communication on seas 
and rivers was 8,748; on railways and tramways, 7,733 ; 
on roads, 3,076 ; on postal service, 1,633 ; on telegraph and 
telephone service, 1,585; and in the delivery of documents, 
parcels, and messages, 875. The unemployed males of 
Order 13 numbered 1,340; and of such, the principal were 
648 officers and seamen of the merchant service, 202 
lumpersand wharf-labourers, 120 stokers, coal-trimmers, ete. 
of steamers employed in the merchant service; 116 dray- 
men, carters, and carriers ; and 74 ships’ stewards and other 
ships’ servants. The entire number of females classified as 
being engaged in the transport of goods and passengers, 
and in effecting communication, was 500. Of these, 29 
were described as employers, 468 as wage-earners, and 3 
as being unemployed. The employers comprised 8 cab 
proprietors, 6 carriers, 5 dray proprietors, 3 coach pro- 
prietors, 2 omnibus proprietors, 2 mail contractors, 2 ferry 
lessees, and a steamboat proprietor. The female wage- 
earners comprised 213 post-mistresses, 1389 railway gate. 
keepers, 51 stewardesses, 88 post assistants (sodescribed), 
14 telegraph and 8 telephone operators, 2 attendants in 
railway waiting-rooms, 2 railway employés in the linen 
department, and one errand-girl; while the 3 unemployed 
females were all stewardesses. Of the females tabulated 
under Order 13, not one was recorded as being engaged on 
her own account, or as a relative assisting. 


The Industrial Class (Class IV), included 140,451 
persons, of whom 122,650 were males, and 17,801 were 
females. The males who neglected to state the grade of 
occupation followed by them numbered 144, and the 
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females, 13. The following table exhibits the percentages 
according to grade of those tabulated under this class :— 








Females. 
(Percentage in 
each grade.) 


Males. 
(Percentage in 


Occupations : Grades. 
each grade.) 








Employers ......scecssceceneeseeseneeeenes 9°2 4°2 
Engaged on own account ...........+6+. | 6°0 23°2 
Relatives assisting ..............ceseeeeee: | 0°4 0°5 
WaAge-CArNers ........eseeeee ceeee seen eeeees 76°6 | 65°8 
Unemployed -....5..0.0...sccessoseecs nee 78 6°3 

Botals..ss0s Bis Ge creres eacnsehin: 100°0 100°0 


The numbers of persons comprised in the seven orders 
constituting the Class Industrial were as follow :— 




















Orders. Males. Females. Totul. 
Working in— | 
14. Art and mechanic productions ........ 18,496 | 621 | 19,117 
15. Textile fabrics, dress and _ fibrous 
sae SI PY a ae ee 7,709 | 16,892 | 24,601 
16. Food, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants 7,683 | 240 | 7,923 
17. Animal and vegetable substances ...... 9,181 | 12 9,193 
18. Minerals and metals ..........+...08-: 13,717 | 8 13,725 
19. Construction of buildings, railways, | 
roads, bridges, and earthworks ...... 38,507 4 | 88,511 
20, Undefined industrial pursuits ........ 27,357 | 24 | 27,381 
Uo” EDA ARTS cic rime 122,650 17,801 | 140,451 








The following table exhibits the proportion per cent. of 
the grades of the seven orders comprised in Class LV :— 








Males. (Percentage in each grade.) 
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2 | 3 3 om m 
dy | SE | 8! sisi. |.c.8| 38 
Occupations ; Grades.| "3.5 [8.6 afi eo28 iS Sa 5| 2 Sa IB -3 f°] R.A 
- 9% nS OE | 3 inBSBse mrs 8 ls, o.& 2 mo 
O° 3 19 o88G| SES Psoe!| SES ISEDSl ssa 
Sug Pais| BUS PSeS| Es ESse| PSs 
SES lOk gal COGS O8SS/ C8" Ceba| O8s 
o>” | 62) ™ : A Oo” § —e 
4 Be re) oO AS 
< v a | ~ 
Employers .......... 10°6 12°8 14°8 8°8 10°7 9°9 4°0 
Engaged own account 7°6 14°7 5°2 56 63 5°8 3°3 
Relatives assisting Ov4 Or4 07 Of 06 0°3 03 
Wage-earners........ 76°7 67°4 74°9 81'7 78°0 772 | 768 
Unemployed ........ 5'°7 4°7 4°4 3°2 4°4 6°8 15°6 
TOA ae accce 10¢°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100:0 | 100°0 
Pa sO Nepean ne Ut er Jeanna eed 
Females. (Percentage in each grade.) 
Employers .......... $°1 4°0 17°9 41°7 50°0 75°0 8°3 
Engaged own account 3°2 24°3 2°5 Ae : ae 
Relatives assisting .. 1'°8 | 0°3 79 Sees 12°5 es me 
Wage-carners........ 885 | 649 70°0 58°3 37°5 25°0 | 875 
Unemployed ........ 3°9 65 a bey Sock 4°2 
UGA siotricenrens 100°0 | 1000} 1000 | 100°0 100°0 100°0 | 100°0 








The five orders, 14 to 18, comprise the whole of the 
persons usually classed under the head of manufacturers. 
The total classed under these orders was 74,513, distributed 
as follows :— 


Males. Females. 
TRMPLOVSES 26. .c. eens css sanns 6,357 741 
Engaged on own account 4,310 4,133 
Relatives assisting ............ 288 82 
Wage-earners ..........0000085 43,151 11,682 
Unemployed ....sssscesereeees 2,647 }, 122 
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The average number of hands to each employer was 
7°72, indicating a large proportion of persons engaged in 
a small wav. The females of Order 15 were more than 
double the number of the males similarly classified; but of 
the 16,892 females tabulated, 11,866 were engaged in dress- 
making, 2,337 in tailoring, and 899 as sempstresses, sewing 
machinists, mantle-makers, and in other occupations con- 
nected with the making of articles of clothing; the total 
number of females so employed being 15,102, exclusive of 
shirtmakers, and milliners and staymakers so described. 
The female employers classified under this order numbered 
670, of whom the chief were 606 dressmakers, etc., and 54 
milliners and staymakers. The females engaged on their 
own account numbered 4,107, and included 3,961 dress- 
makers, tailoresses, machinists, etc.; and 119 milliners. 
The wage-earning females numbered 10,954, and the prin- 
cipal of these were 9,491 dressmakers, tailoresses, semp- 
stresses, machinists, etc.; 938 milliners, and 3864 employed 
in the boot and shoe industry ; and the unemployed females 
numbered 1,094, of which number 989 were dressmakcrs, 
Nearly all the 
females of the entire Class Industrial are to be found under 


tailoresses, etc.; and 85 were milliners. 


Order 15, and under no other order comprising bread- 
winners, save under Order 3 (Class I1—Domestic), were 
so many females grouped; but while the females classed 
as domestic numbered 38,208, those working in textile 
fabrics, dress, ete , numbered considerably less than half, 
viz., 16,892. 


Order 19 embraced the skilled and unskilled workers 
engaged in the construction of buildings, railways, and 
works of a like character. The employers in this order 
numbered 3,823, those engaged on their own account 
2,237, the relatives assisting 117, and the wage-earners 
99,721; while the unemployed reached the somewhat 
large percentage of 6°8, their total being 2,602. In 
this order, it would be useless to state the proportion 
of wage-earners to employers, as in many instances 
the wage-earners were not employed by the person who 
would be classified under Order 19. Under Order 20 
a somewhat miscellaneous array of persons were grouped, 
the presence of a large number being due rather to 
imperfect description of themselves than to propriety of 
In this order, were included 27,357 male, 
Of these, the male 
employers numbered 1,100, of whom the chief were 980 


classification. 
and 24 female, industrial workers. 
contractors, managers, and foremen. The males engaged 
on their own account numbered 894, including 474 
Of 77 male 


relatives assisting, 45 were engaged as teamsters, etc., 


carters and teamsters, and 417 contractors. 


and foremen in “the service of 


and 81 as managers 
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contractors. ‘The male wage-earners numbered 20,924, and 
included, among others, 16,158 labourers not otherwise 
defined ; 3,071 carters, teamsters, and horse-drivers ; 1,313 
engineers, engine-drivers, and stokers; and 154 machinists 
and machine-hands. This grade included also 69 con- 
tractors’ managers and foremen, 65 factory-workers, etc., 
63 mechanics, and 31 timekeepers, ete. The unemployed 
males numbered 4,262, and formed no less than 15°6 per 
cent. of the entire order. This is accounted for by the 
great number of labourers not otherwise defined, viz., 
3,797, herein included. There were, besides, among others, 
209 formerly employed as teamsters, carters, ete.; 171 
engineers, engine-drivers, and stokers; and 69 contractors’ 
Of the 24 females falling under 


this order, 21 were wage-earners described as factory- 


managers and foremen. 


workers, and one unemployed female was also classed 
as a factory-hand; while of the two female employers 
one was a manufacturer (undefined), and one a contractor 
(undefined), 


Class V, Order 21, comprehended 6 sub-orders, and 
recorded the occupations of 147,026 persons, of whom 
134,908 were males, and 12,118 were females. Of these, 
62 males and 2 females neglected to state the grade of 
occupation followed by them, and to 25 males it was 
recorded that classification according to grade was inappli- 
cable. This class embraces the three great subdivisions of 
primary producers severally engaged in agriculture, pastoral 
pursuits (including dairy-farming), and mining; and also 
a less important subdivision comprehending all others 
engaged in the acquisition of raw products from natural 
sources. The numbers of persons comprised within these 


four groups were as follow :— 


Primary Producers. Males. 








Females. | Total. 


— 


aa an ae SS Ef LN | ee SS | PLE 
Engaged in— 











BOG) MMOUNUUREO oe ces casio een ata 67,576 7,022 74,598 
ROOOTRL DUTIES ois 55 ce ceies conser se ocen eo eees 31,172 5,092 | 36,264 
MEA rs oye selec io ciel ee ae ee. 30,936 1 30,937 
Other pursuits peculiar to primary producers .. 5,224 3 5,227 

EQ siedakicn wees 134,908 12,118 | 147,026 





Of subdivision “ Agriculture,” 14 males and 2 females 
neglected to state the grade of occupation followed by them; 
of subdivision “ Pastoral Pursuits,” 12 males; of subdivision 
“Mining,” 84 males; and of subdivision “ Other Primary 
Producers”, 2 males. The 25 males of Class V and Order 
21 to whom classification, according to grade, was not 
applicable, all belonged to the subdivision devoted to agri- 
culture ; but as the number so described is insignificant, 
no notice has been taken of it in the subjoined table, which 
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exhibits the proportions per cent. of the grades of the four 
subdivisions, together with those of the class and order. 








—_——— 


Males. (Percentage in each grade.) 




















\ 


Females. (Percentage in each grade.) 


O : : Grades. Subdi- Class V 
Scupee ons crete a ara Subdi- | vision 4. jand Order 
Aeri atc | Pastoral vision 3. Other 21. 
ae : ae rite Mining. | primary | Primary 
kes I : producers. | producers, 
| | 
Kmpiovergia.c. oc. 28°0 25°0 2°4 76 20°7 
Engaged on own account .. 19°7 12°0 20°7 23°7 18°3 
Relatives assisting ........ 9°2 4°1 02 0°9 5°6 
Wage-earners ............... 41°5 53°6 (0 Ke 66°1 52°1 
Unemployed .............. 1°6 5°3 5°5 eG 3°3 
Total ene 100°0 100°0 100-0 | 1000 | 1000 
| 











Employers ncn scncmc cea (haf fai k 100°0 25°0 7°4 
Engaged on own account . 5°6 WM eoccnac 75°0 6 
Relatives assisting ........ | 52°3 BB | eerie seine vittre 52°2 
Wage-earners .............. 34°4 SESS Tale acietsctcie Man Marectensicie 34°4 
Unenmiployedics....-ne ee | ane eh Ooete | FOG0n. abe Stocete 1 Hesarder 
Potaltay. cree | 100°0 100°0 | 1000 | 1000 | 100°0 
| 








Of the 67,576 males and 7,022 females engaged in agri- 
culture, 19,475 were employers. The male employers 
numbered 18,936, and included, among others, 17,329 
farmers (of whom 120 were managers of farms), 817 
market-gardeners, 899 fruit-growers and orchardists, 120 
horticulturalists and gardeners, 117 vignerons, and 103 
contractors for ring-barking and scrub-cutting. The males 
engaged on their own account numbered 13,288; and of 
these, 10,537 were farmers, 1,488 market-gardeners, 518 
fruit-growers, 319 horticulturalists and gardeners, and 293 
OF 6,230 male relatives assisting, 6,015 
The male wage-earners 
in this subdivision numbered 28,053. Of these, by far the 
greatest number, viz., 20,934, were classified as farm ser- 
vants and agricultural labourers. There were, besides, 
2,635 horticulturalists and gardeners, 2,632 engaged in 
market-gardening, 971 in ring-barking and scrub-cutting, 


tobacco-growers. 
were engaged in farming pursuits. 


398 in fruit-growing, 259 in wine-growing, and 152 in 
sugar-planting. The total of unemployed males was 1,030, 
and comprised, among others, 680 farm servants and 
agricultural labourers, 179 horticulturalists 
deners, and 117 males formerly employed in market- 
Of the 7,022 females engaged in agriculture, 
539 were recorded as employers, and of these 504 were 


and gar- 


gardening. 


engaged in farming; the females engaged on their own 


account numbered 3895, and of these 3851 were farmers; 
and the female relatives assisting numbered 3,671, all of 
whom, with the exception of one female recorded as being 
occupied with fruit-growing, were engaged in farming, 
These female relatives were mainly the wives and daughters 
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of farmers, just as the male relatives were mainly their 
sons. The wage-earning females tabulated under “ Agri- 
culture” numbered 2,415, and of these 2,411 were returned 


as farm servants. 


The subdivision devoted to “‘ Pastoral Pursuits’ accounted 
for 86,264 persons, of whom 31,172 were males, and 5,092 
were females. The male employers numbered 7,771, and 
the principal of these were 4,309 graziers, pastoralists, and 
stock-breeders; 1,807 managers and overseers of sheep and 
cattle stations, 1,289 dairy farmers, and 207 drovers, 
teamsters, etc. Of the 3,733 males engaged on their own 
account, 2,186 were recorded as pastoralists, graziers, and 
stock-breeders ; 1,199 as dairy farmers, 187 as poultry 
farmers, and 162 as drovers, teamsters, etc. The male 
relatives assisting numbered 1,281, of which total 638 
were occupied in dairy farming, and 604 in grazing and 
stock-breeding pursuits. The male wage-earners com- 
prised 16,713 persons, by far the greatest number of whom, 
viz., 14,192, were engaged as stock-riders, drovers, shearers, 
shepherds, and other pastoral workers. Of the remainder, 
the principal were 1,527 milkers and dairy assistants, 594 
males who were returned as bushmen, including a few who 
described their occupations as “ colonial experience ;’’ and 
274 overseers and clerks of sheep and cattle stations. The 
unemployed males classified under ‘‘ Pastoral Pursuits” 
numbered 1,662, nearly all of whom, viz., 1,542, were 
classed as stock-riders, drovers, shearers, shepherds, and 
Of the 5,092 females grouped 


under “ Pastoral Pursuits,” 8359 were employers, and com- 


other pastoral labourers. 


prised 239 graziers and pastoralists, 115 dairy farmers, 
and 5 poultry farmers. The females engaged on their own 
account numbered 332, and of these 185 were dairy farmers, 
93 were graziers and pastoralists, and 54 were poultry 
farmers. The 2,654 female relatives assisting were all 
engaged in dairy farming, and included a very considerable 
proportion of the wives and daughters of males engaged in 
the same industry. The female wage-earners numbered 
1,747. Of these, one was a hut keeper on a station, and 
one a shepherdess; and all the rest were milkers and 
dairy assistants. Under agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
females were tabulated as employers, as being engaged on 
their own account, as relatives assisting, and as wage- 


earners, but not one was recorded as being unemployed. 


Under subdivision “ Mining,” 80,986 males and 1 female 
were recorded as being engaged in mines and quarries, or 
The male 


in the acquisition of natural mineral products. 


employers numbered 754, and the one female classed under 
this subdivision was also an employer—the proprietor of 
Of the other employers, the principal 
were 838 engaged in gold-mining, 120 in silver-mining, 


an alluvial tin-mine. 
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90 in quarrying, 88 in coal-mining, and 65 in tin-mining. 
Of 6,408 males engaged in mining on their own account, 
8,996 were occupied in winning gold from alluvial 
workings, and 1,445 in tin-mining ; 704 were gold-miners in 
quartz reefs, and 116 were occupied in winning silver. 
The relatives assisting numbered 60, and comprised 33 
engaged in mining for gold, 14 for tin, and 7 for silver ; and 6 
Of the 21,996 wage-earners, 9,067 
were engaged in the output of coal, 5,343 in silver-workings, 


engaged in quarrying. 


3,205 in quartz-reefing, 1,651 in quarrying, 1,243 in 
alluvial gold - workings, 583 in tin workings, 460 in 
winning copper, 203 in acquiring shale, and 106 in 
mining for antimony, platinum, cinnabar, etc., in 
smelting, and in other occupations connected with the 
acquisition of minerals and metals ; while 96 were officers 
of the Mines Department. 


1,684, and included 769 males formerly connected with 


The unemployed numbered 


various forms of gold-mining, 357 with coal-mining, 211 
with silver-mining, 157 with mining for antimony, cinnabar, 
platinum, and other metals, and engaged in smelting and 
in other occupations connected with winning metals; 103 
formerly connected with tin-mining, 53 quarrymen, and 6 
shale exploiters. Those belonging to this subdivision 
who neglected to state their occupations numbered only 
34, and comprised 30 undefined managers and workers, 


and 4 who had been occupied as coal-miners. 


“ Other Primary Producers” included those occupied in 
fisheries ; in the capture, preservation, and destruction of 
wild animals, or in the acquisition of products yielded by 
wild animals; in forestry, or the acquisition of raw pro- 
ducts yielded by natural vegetation; and in the conserva- 
tion of water, and in obtaining water supplies from natural 
sources; and embraced 5,224 males and 3 females. The 
males classed as employers under this subdivision num- 
bered 399, and included, among others, 207 engaged in 
water supply, 96 in timber-getting, and 67 in the capture 
of fish. 
bered 1,237 ; and of these the principal were 450 axemen, 
woodmen, splitters, and timber-getters; 3840 rabbiters, 


The males engaged on their own account num- 


kangaroo-hunters, and bee-keepers ; 324 occupied with the 
capture of fish, etc.; and 85 engaged in the supply of 
water—well-sinkers, etc. The 46 relatives assisting com- 
prised 16 fishermen, 16 axemen, splitters, etce.; 6 engaged 
in kangaroo-hunting, rabbiting, etc.; 5 well-sinkers ; and 3 
engaged in the oyster fishery. The wage-earners num- 
bered 8,451, of which total the principal were 1,104 per- 
sons engaged in water supply ; 946 in timber-getting, axe- 
work, ete.; 490 in rabbiting, kangaroo-hunting, etc. ; 347 
in the conservation and storage of water; and 295 in the 


capture of fish; while 132 were officers of the Water 
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Conservation and Irrigation Department. The unem- 
ployed numbered 89, and comprised 26 timber-getters and 
axemen, 18 fishermen, 18 rabbiters and kangaroo-hunters, 
18 well-sinkers, 4 males engaged in the capture of oysters 
and other shell-fish, 8 pearl-divers, etc., and 2  bark- 
strippers. Of the 3 females classed as “Other Primary 
Producers,’ 1 was an employer engaged in the supply of 
water, and 2 were engaged on their own account as bee- 


keepers. 


The Class Indefinite (Class VI), comprised Order 22, 
and included 4,788 males and 5,635 females. Of these, 
4,606 males and 5,617 females were incapable of classifica- 
tion according to grade, as they were described as pen- 


99 6¢ 


sioners, annuitants, “independent means,” “ gentlemen,” 
“ladies,” etc. There were, however, 182 males and 18 
females who were returned as employers, managers, fore- 
men, etc. ; hence, classification according to grade was in 
these cases possible. The following table shows the per- 


centage of each grade of this class and order :— 





Class Indefinite (Order 22). 


Occupations ; Grades. Females. 


(Percentage in 
each grade.) 


Males, 
(Percentage in 
each grade.) 




















ROPMDLOV CIR eeuncieis csaecisensese oe caveeres 1:0 01 
NY MC WAPHOIS ce ncinciesssccciiacecvsaiains: 2'8 0:2 
Others: Grade not applicable......... 96°2 99°7 

TOtAL Getirecseeteceat 100°0 


100°0 | 


Of the foregoing, 48 males and 6 females described 
themselves as employers, etc., without definitely indicating 
the occupation in which they were engaged ; 182 males and 
12 females were returned as wage-earners, and included 
apprentices, foremen and forewomen, overseers, inspectors, 
managers, and superintendents (in all cases undefined) ; 
and 2 males were recorded as unemployed managers. 


The Class Dependent (Class VII), accounted for 649,203 
persons, of whom 228,285 were males, and 425,918 were 
females. All such were grouped together as being inca- 
pable of classification according to grade of cailing, for a 


sufficiently obvious reason. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE CHINESE. 


The Chinese in all the Colonies are looked upon as a class 
apart from the general community; and in obedience to 


this sentiment, the occupations peculiar to the race have 
been classified distinct from those of the rest of the popu- 
In New South Wales, at the time of the Census, 


lation, 
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the Chinese numbered 14,156 persons, comprising 13,555 
males and 601 females. Of these, 3,494 males, and 148 
females, resided within metropolitan boundaries ; 9,932 
males, and 452 females, were distributed throughout the 
remainder of the Colony ;_and 129 males and 1 female were 
classified with the shipping. 


Of the 14,156 persons, 13,157 were subjects of the 
Emperor of China, and these included 13,048 males and 109 
females; and 999, composed of 507 males and 492 females, 
were British subjects, including, perhaps, a few former 
subjects of the Chinese Empire, who had become British 
Of the 
999 persons just referred to, 867 were half-castes, and 


subjects by taking out papers of naturalization. 


comprised 422 males and 445 females, who were thus dis- 
tributed :—Resident within the boundaries of the metro- 
polis, 139 persons, viz., 70 males’and 69 females; and in 
the remainder of the Colony, 728 persons, viz., 352 males 
and 376 females. All the Chinese classified with shipping 
were returned as “ full-blood.”” Those coming under this 
designation within the boundaries of the Colony numbered 
13,159, of whom only 155 were females. The full-blooded 
Chinese were distributed as follow :—Resident within the 
city and suburbs of Sydney, 3,424 males and 79 females, 
or a total of 3,503 persons; and, in the remainder of the 
Colony, 9,580 males and 76 females, or a total of 9,656 


persons. 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that among Chinese 
residents males largely predominated, and that they formed 
an important element in the composition of the people, 
contributing, as they did, 1°3 per cent. to the total popula- 
tion of the Colony, and 2:2 per cent. to the adult male 
population. 


The following tables exhibit the ages of 13,504 males 
and 601 females of specified occupations, classified as 
bread-winners and dependents, 51 males who neglected to 
state their occupations being excluded :— 


MALE CILINESE, 

















| et tbh 
ar 1( 
Age-groups. tare Dependents. Total. persons in 
RG ea rou 
Under 15 years ......... | 22 364 386 94°3 
15 years and under 20.. | 185 8 193 4°] 
20 years and under 25.. 1,025 3 1,028 03 
25 years and under 45.. 7,295 43 7,338 0°6 
45 years and under 65.. 3,919 70 3,989 1°8 
65 years and upwards.. 356 40 396 10°1 
NOG:stateds. c curccssnc: 1 So eeeecrree 74 | eeseceees 
Total...| 12,976 | 528 | 13,504 3:9 
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FEMALE CHINESE. 
| | Dependents 
| Bread- | pena 
Age-groups. inne | Dependents. Total. persons in 
each 
age-group. 
= - ——— | = ) 
_ 
Under 15 years. ......... | 6 400 | 406 98 °5 
15 years and under 20.. 22 46 | 68 67°6 
20 years and under 25.. 16 39 | 55 | 70°9 
25 years and under 45..| 14 55 | 69 79°7 
45 yearsand under 65.., —...... 2 | Pay BL seo 
INOG SUALOG <0 ce ree | LE: ne | | al ee 
Total.. 59 542 | 601 90°2 





Of the foregoing, 22 boys and 6 girls, probably all 
half-castes, were recorded as being bread-winners, although 
under the age of 15 years. Of the boys, 5 were described 
as market gardeners, 2 as servants, 2 as farm labourers, 2 
as dairy assistants, and 2 as tin-miners; 1 was described as 
a groom, 1 as a bottle dealer, 1 as a storckeeper’s assistant, 
1 as a worker in a biscuit factory, 1 as a cordial maker, 
1 as a farmer, 1 as a tobacco grower, 1 as a station (stock) 
labourer, and 1 asa bush labourer. Of the girls, 3 were 
described as general servants, and 2 as domestic nurses, and 


l was described as a dressmaker. 


Tt will be seen that, besides being nearly all males, the 
Chinese resident in the Colony were also mainly of the 
supporting ages, being chiefly men in the prime of life; 
hence, among the males of this race, the dependents stand 
in relation to the bread-winners in proportions very 
different from those given for the whole population on 
page 282. This fact, however, is true only of the male 
Chinese, the proportion of female dependents in most age- 
groups being somewhat higher than in age-groups of the 
total population. 


The numbers of male Chinese of each class of workers, 
arranged according to grade, were as shown in the follow- 
ing table :— 











| 



































A as | >| 
D wat m oo A : | = 
= | 2.5 a LS | aos 
Classes ° mee me oe iy of ‘ 
arta 2S s°8 =o bo aS 238 s 
s |%eS| $8 | ga | 22 | SER] 
— | Soe ov le a Aa ~-r 
is fy ~ oe ak Som ae 
eee eee oa Ss ea _—- - 
Professional ........ | 4 | 33 ae 30 2 1 70 
Domestic .......... | 20 | 64 56 1,077 129 -- | 1,290 
Commercial ........ | 235 | 1,265 8 647 13 1 | 2,164 
. f , | _— 
Industrial .......... 57 51 1 803 160 1,072 
Primary Producers. . 767 2,985 9 4,398 207 8,366 
Indefinite ......... roe mee ap Rene yetate 14 =O 14 
Total ........ 1,088 | 4,398 18 | 6,955 611 16 | 12,976 


In the foregoing table, persons who had occupations, 
but who neglected to state whether they were wage-earners 
or not, have been assumed to belong to that grade. 
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The 2,164 male Chinese engaged in commercial pur- 
suits were distributed as follow in sub-classes—Property 
and Finance, Trade, and Transport and Communication :— 





Sub-classes. 








Grades. (A.) Property. (C.) Trans- 
: port and 
and | (B.) Trade. | Gommunica- 
Finance. | tion. 
) 
HM DlOVersascr ac cencomcscrseaces cs _ 234 ] 
Engaged on own account ............ 1,260 5 
Relatives assisting............ 0.0.06. e ek 3 | vn 
WAG0-CAINOFB) ii.0. ciecs cco c cee see 1 564 82 
Unemployed 2.2.0... s.scercseccessoene a 13 
Others—Grade not applicable ... ES Re eerencre 
EOURL ca rcentarsccectu cnc nase ymanas 2 2,074 88 





| 





The 8,366 male Chinese described as being engaged in 


yarious primary pursuits were distributed as follow :— 








| | | 

















| | Pastoral eee 
0 ‘ | ore . On z nine [Ppa arv IVD. 
Grades. | Agriculture. | aerpeniital Mining. F sree hig ro 
| a ees 

Employers) «ci.cc.c sce... 732 | 7 25 | 3 
Engaged own account 1,334 8 1,638 5 
Relatives assisting ae eo ee esac: 
Wage-earners_......... 3,465 | 527 283 123 
Unemployed ............ 118 | 15 73 | ] 
DOGAIR e cceccuni te: 5,658 557 2,019 132 








Of the 601 Chinese females recorded, 59 only were 
classed as bread-winners. Tabulated according to grades, 


these were as follow :— 





} } 














He aiad | Others— | 
a Em- | ee. | Wage- Unem- | Grade not ; 
Classes. ployers. Sante | earners. ployed. applic- Total. 
able. 

Professional ... one 2 | 1 | one 1 4 
Domestic _...| os 5 | 33 2 40 
Commercial .. l 2 3 
Industrial 2 10 12 

Total... 1 11 44 | 2 | 1 | 59 





The occupations of the Chinese were not only fairly 
representative, but those who followed them were better 
distributed over the Colony than the general population, 
the proportion of Chinese resident in the metropolis being 
The 


actual figures representing those following specified occu- 


somewhat above one-fourth of their entire numver. 


pations, inclusive of the Class Dependent, were 18,504 
males, and 601 females. Of these, 3,480 males and 148 
females lived, at the time of the enumeration, within the 
boundaries of the city and suburbs of Sydney; 9,895 males 
and 452 females were distributed over the remainder of 
the Colony ; and 129 males and 1 female were classified 


with shipping. 
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The following statement shows the number of male _ 
. e hw 7s © ro- Re- 
Chinese of each class, order, and sub-order, classified as 2 polis, in-|, sinder 
; ; ’ : : fa Parsee i Occupations— all grades. cluding 
resident in the metropolis, and in the remainder of the | 2/3) 4 ship- | Colony 
6 (6 |a ping. | Colony. 
Colony :— a el | - | 
| Metro- | R EVs | 08> | een EPUICENS ericie ernie wan tercrinndece caionnenien etek 1 
18 polis, in-| ind 3 | Ticket-writers .:... elaieheieie ekatarerntarestslore/a ofete eiererere'eten 1 
.| Occupations—all grades. | cluding |/@@Incer 4 | Wood carvers; artificial-flower makers; fly-cage 
“ w | 6 | ship- ; MARKS oes cee re ee ee ae 12 1 
ae | 4 | | ping. | Colony. CCW OSODINGREIS) ects e ea ena ee eee 1 
516 | a | | PEN OOMONEIMNIGNS crc erteriie «sts cian Onteniente sien visio 1 
peat. De Be 14 | Cabinet-makers; french polishers; bedstead- 
makers ; mattress-makers, etc...............2. 406 18 
El 221 cect SRUOPDPEUEIS +: IAW BONUON GOs. o.0:<.crc6 sieicesieciscis sere ; 8 3 Total, Order 14........ 418 23 
Total, Order vicsc. kis 8 3 ————— 
2} 1] Clergymen—Church of England and Wesleyan! 15 | 2 Tailors; hat-makers; boot-makers .............. 11 
Church ; missionaries ; caretakers of joss-houses }; Total. Order 15 
REORMATLNE PAFLOBUB of oncicic keiscorenes cities < 8G coisa ais anes 4 11 otal, Order 15........ 11 
8 | Doctors, chemists, oculists ...........cccccecvees 15 24 
"7 . are > . . ° 
3 pny (undefined); tutors ............6...00-. oe . 16; 1 | ygretara ie cheese-makers .........ccccseee: cae al 2 
ri Tepe Fa aR Ht a a ae a = ae 2 | Bakers ; biscuit-factory workers ................ wa 13 
10} Billiard-room proprietors... .....cccerccsssccccees Een 1 Sl Conilabwikkers’ Oa en ee i om 
f yO) Oe Re ace 2 3s 
Total, Order 1 3 Total, Order 16........ 1 15 
Total, Class I.—--Professional.......... 29 41 - 
: : 17 | 1 | Wool-washers ......... 
Il | 3] 11] Hotel, restaurant, and boarding-house keepers, : Ai etl : Ri Gui RRR et ot RL Nahe pn a ena aS 26 
and their employés ; waiters (undefined) ; club| 2 | Firewood.cutters ; fencers; saw-mill workers .... 31 
Oo 4 rr OND DOA COU Monuoc DOCOMO oCn | 105 315 Total, Order cna eee 
2 | Cooks, grooms, and other domestic servants ; hair- otal, Order 17..... .. vee 54 
dressers, laundry-proprietors and laundrymen.. 231 639 ere 
eaae TT i lamers ABs 23) BYIOK-CALLONS iiececcewh cree nore eeee oars 1 a 
Total, Order 3, Class II.--Domestic 7 336 954 45) Blackamitha vnc. .nco cs osc ve eee tte 2 
Bea }) GO 3 Bl AUGHONSOKS ABUIBOANIUD 6 cisco ics ees cece ove cies 1 ee 
Bi | HNO PRODEIOUONG pri cad c seins aioas vise cieieislen sieeve sai 1 Total, Order 18....... 1 2 
Total, Order 4, and Sub-class A.— 19! 1/8 piesa : : 
Property and Finance........ 9 Stonemasons ; carpenters ; wood-turners ; painters 86 29 
2 | Railway and road labourers..............cccceeee seers 4 
5 | 4 | Fancy goods merchants, dealers, clerks, salesmen, ; ae 
storemen, and hawkers....... ea eee £8 25 Total, Order 19........ 86 33 
7 | Jewellery dealers and greg Siicerciceciretiens galore 8 2 
15 | Furniture dealers, and their book-keepers........ 4 : a 
16 | Drug-dealers (not chemists), and thei clerks .... 1 2 20 | 1 | Undefined contractors, carters, and labourers .... 17 408 
if PUPTIOUIOTO 5 FU THOROLD 50 05:5 :cr00 ci icss 5 0 'siee terns e's 4 : 
17 | Rag-dealers ; rag-pickers as Total, Order 20........ 17 | 408 
“ TULGE GO clevelcteverers c A: 
Total, Order 5 45 | 9 | Total, Class IV.— Industrial .......... 523 | 649 
Gil) 3, 1 Dramers* hawkers: ccccc1cc so nceatinccee css gemini neiee 93 | 7 | — 
2 ( » SE 3 TA 10.0 eleleie 6 elec) ce eevee elele.e 6 lere ce 6lbleleleelere r + ° | 
2 | Boot salesmen I _ Vj} 21) 1 Farmers, and their employés ; market gardeners ; | 
Total. Order 6........ 94 | ” | fruit-growers ; tobacco-growers ; wine-growers ;| 
’ _} _ sugar-growers ; nurserymen, ctc. .............. 1,236 4,422 
7 | 1 Butchers; pork butchers; provision dealers or 2 | Labourers, shearers, shepherds, and others engaged 
merchants, their clerks, and storemen ; poul- in pastoral pursuits; dairy farmers; poultry 
terers ; fishmongers; fish-hawkers ............ 41 16 farmers ; station contractors, etc. .............. 5 | 552 
2 | Fruiterers; fruit-hawkers; greengrocers ; green- 3 | F ishermen ; oyster-gatherers ; rabbiters ........ Le 66 
PYOOUPY DAWMOEE 6565 bing i oc0bacci es ccs ce ches 622 122 4 | Axemen ; timber-getters ..................0 000s. 65 
8 | Grocers, their book-keepers and carters; tea 5 pe eee BA te phe e essen estes eee Sooo 1 
merchants, their book-keepers, and storemen ; 6 | Gold-miners (quartz and alluvial) ; tin-miners ; 
tobacconists ; opium dealers ............00.005 55 28 silver-smelters ; miners (undefined) ............ 83 | 1,986 
Total, Order 7........ 718 166 Total, Order 21, and Class V.—Primary producers| 1,274 7,092 
5 : . 
8.| 65 | Produce dealers .........ccee. geieeisegcicnc eae ate 9 4 vi | 22| 1] ‘Independent means”..........-.-0.-..06..5.., A 7 
Total, Order 8........ 9 a 
’ _ 4 Total, Order 22, and Class VI.—Indefinite. . 3 11 
Oe tt | CB OUCTO CLOMIOTB acs, cores totes ale stelle naetclioretnore sieiare tei 3 7 
Bt RTOMRIOTIQ OTD grog clerk cree sine victe boc sing civ icisioicnie iereeasts 1 
—— VII | 23 | 1 | Dependent relatives (domestic duties)............ | 
Total, Order 10........ 4 2 | Dependent scholars, viz., sons, relatives, boarders, 
- and visitors ....... teens dehnieioleialaieietaleveiielets or siciee 41 131 
11 | 1] Undefined importers, merchants, shopkeepers ; 3 | Dependent sons, relatives, visitors, and lodgers . 56 143 
storekeepers; their employés; dealers, hawkers, on 
agents (undefined); commission agents ........ 247 642 Total, Order 23........ 97 275 
2 | Lottery agents; lottery keepers ................ 59 1 ’ 
3 | Undefined accountants; book-keepers; clerks ; 
commercial travellers; mercantile buyers ; 24 | 1/ Inmates of hospitals, and benevolent and lunatic 
packers ; stouremen...... PEC Lcde hes acheive: 85 14 ee asylums : fen and other dependents ...... 44 79 
2 risoners gaols) ; scholars training-ship 
Total, Order 11........ 341 657 Vernon”) ..csccesccesceecs oe ‘ supra eed ee 21 
| Total, Sub-class B.—Trade........ 1,211 863 Total, Order 24........ 56 100 
13 | 21 Carriers; furniture-van drivers...............00. 1 7 Total, Class VII.—Dependents. . eT r 
38 ‘ Shipping clerks; sailors; coal trimmers; cooks, Pon eee Reo = 875 
and other ships’ servants ........cccceccceccees 79 mae 
rl HORUONN Coa cictigeoetibie sc cicte nino cltisinls wise oicnisacsare nies | ne 1 Occupation not stated ......cc cece cc cece cece cece 14 37 
Total, Order 13, and Sub-class D— 
Transport and Communication 80 8 Total, Chinese Males, New South Wales.. 8,623 | 9,982 
: feces x a Ee 
Total, Class II1I.—Commercial........ | 1,291 873 18,555 


ee 
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The number of female Chinese of each class, order, and 
sub-order, classified as resident in the metropolis, and in 
the remainder of the Colony, was as follows :— 












































b | 6 
x eee | Fy 
v OtsG-nm | Z =| 
lek Occupations—all grades. as&| £9 
be ° oO -m sO 
B © . Sood | sO 
GO |/O]a a | 
I} 2| 7 | Teachers (convent); visiting governesses ........ aes 
Oi POLUISIG GORMOMOIS acikiascrcerce cco oaniuls cree crs cies’: ae 2 
Total, Order 2, and Class I.—Professional| .... 4 
J 3 1 | Hotel housemaids; hotel servants; boarding- 
NOUSE KEGDOIG scutes ent coke oct nserciests 1 5 
2 | Housekeepers; cooks; housemaids; general ser- 
vants ; domestic nurses ; laundresses .......... 8 26 
Total, Order 3, and Class 1I—Domestic... 9 31 
III} 11 | 1 | Storekeepers; shopkeepers .........ccceseee0e: | 1 2 
Total, Order 11 (Sub-class B—Trade), and) 
Class I1I—Commercial ................. 1 2 
TV 1451) 24: Fancy DOX-MARCIS 6 eiccisscue eso caicctiicccstcintiacras 1 
Total, Order 14 ............ 1 
15 Pa CDTOSSMOKOLS + TULINGNS ri cccwesiecisscsese tetas iL 8 
Brie Tem t- miei OF occ cic oreo oleic «ose oes ciclersrtoiaia te ereies erareiee ie 2 
Total, Order 15 ............ 3 | 8 
Total, Class IV.—Industrial .............. 4 | 8 
VII | 23 1 | Dependent wives, widows, daughters, relatives, | 
and visitors, engaged in domestic duties........ 43 | 104 
2 | Dependent scholars, viz., daughters, relatives, | 
lOUROrS, GNG VISIONS. cic desc ies rene esac ee 33 | 144 
8 | Dependent daughters and relatives .............. 58 | 157 
TOCA OTdGP 28 ceases cei: 13 | 405 
24} 1 | Inmates of lunatic asylums; scholars (orphan 
asylums); scholars (State children) ............ a 2 
Total, Order 24 ............ 1 | 2 
Total, Class VII.—Dependents ............ 135 407 
Total, Chinese Females, New South Wales ... | 149 452 
Total No. Chinese Males............002. | 8,623 9,932 
ae AR Memaslesiows cs wecccs 149 452 





. * Males and Females...’ 3,772 | 10,384 
zy 





| 14,156 


Among the residents within metropolitan boundaries, 
given in the foregoing tables, are included persons on 
Of the males, 3 
were children of tender years; 78 were sailors, firemen, or 
followed other seafaring pursuits; while 28 miners, 18 


shipboard, viz., 129 males and 1 female. 


market-gardeners, a cook, and a carpenter, were returning 
from a visit to China. Five of the sailors were on vessels 
in the river Darling, one was at Newcastle, and the 


remainder were at Port Jackson, 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1891. 


In some occupations a considerable number of Chinese 
were to be found. The most important of these are 
shown below, together with the total number of persons 
engaged in such callings, and the percentage of Chinese 


employed therein :— 











No. Total No. lof Chinese of 

Occupations—Males, abs a a workers. at ot al 
Market: gardeners) ....0csecesen swe ccsrst. 3,841 5,101 15:3 
MiInOrsictil. Mllivialinces. ciccseces Ah ali apy 2,052 57 °4 
IDOmestiC: COOKS 20.22 .00s ces ccruevanes tank | 792 2,998 26°4 
Miners, gold, alluvial ............ eeu 770 5,274 14°6 
Station (sheep and cattle) labourers 435 8,470 5:1 
Gardeners (including domestic) ...... 405 3,131 12°9 
Vegetable hawkers .........scscscssores | 403 542 74°4 
Labourers (undefined) .............5008 394 20,054 2:0 
Lh elt ld Cv) eae robecunnooc iodcsdeTouocOde 380 751 50°6 
EO DACCOLOTOWOY Bor cenesscastes sheers rise 379 388 97 °7 
Storekeepers (undefined) ............4.. 364 5,021 7:2 
Cabinetsmakersic.. vccsaevcsscesceee trae | 347 954 36°4 
Harmi Aa bourerswn-sisntecnrsssss sy eneens | $325 20,503 1°6 
HIOUOLCOOKB ecrcecetenccccntaceeenuseases 279 577 48°4 
SCRUD-CUULCESiccccsces cases tecoerisestecces 215 | 239 90°0 
Storekeepers’ assistants (undefined) 215 519 41°4 
Hawkers (undefined)..............0.0008 200 977 20°5 
TUIGCLers aici cuss cea vecoes aa viieaertenar 173 829 20°9 
GreengTrocersic.sivcssesccsesssssvcres | 144 309 46°6 
Carpenters eri ccscsecscccoccesseccewscnr at 100 10,303 1:0 








In several occupations not numerically strong the Chinese 
contributed a high, and in others a fair, proportion. Of 
127 drapery hawkers, 72, or 56:7 per cent., belonged to this 
race; of 804 French polishers, 74, or 24°3 per cent. ; of 
510 
domestics, 56, or 8°5 per cent.; of 674 bush labourers, 37, or 


rabbiters, 61, or 12 per cent.; of 655 male 


5°5 per cent.; of 63 fancy goods hawkers, 28, or 44°4 per 
cent. ; of 422 wool-washers, 26, or 6'2 per cent.; of 224 
fruit hawkers, 24, or 10°7 per cent.; of 109 fancy goods 
dealers, 16, or 14°7 per cent.; of 159 wood turners, 11, or 
6-9 per cent.; of 140 axemen, 11, or 7°9 per cent. ; and of 
61 wood-carvers, 6, or 9°8 per cent. 


Some occupations are peculiar to the Chinese, and all 
the males recorded as following certain callings belong 
exclusively to this race. This holds good with respect 
to 51 lottery agents and 9 keepers of gaming houses, 6 
opium dealers, 5 fly-cage makers, and 2 artificial flower 
makers. But this ubiquitous people explore every avenue 


of commerce and industry, and essay every method of 


obtaining a livelihood. 





THE. OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


The census of 1891 was the first occasion on which the 
number of persons who were unemployed was definitely 
ascertained. The total so tabulated was 22,328; and of 
these, 19,464 were males and 2,864 were females. The 
number of unemployed of stated occupations fell, however, 
somewhat short of this, as 952 males and 54 females, in all 
1,006 persons, described as unemployed, neglected to record 
their former employments. For the purposes of this 
section, therefore, those considered as unemployed comprise 
21,822 persons, of whom 18,512 were males, and 2,810 
were females. The azes of these classified unemploycd 


persons were as follow :— 





























Ages. | Males. Females. Total. 

WISE LO OATS Gros pisssatiescre ieee: 100 56 156 
TORRE UNOS 20 5 ivieececscescsesnaieon! 1,617 898 2,515 
20 ‘9 DON ian rarcascanies etna: 2,833 809 3,642 
25 re | See eer ae §,332 £03 9,135 
45, BB easter fisesseantes 4,303 214 4,517 
65 years and upwards ...........006. 1,297 30 1,327 
INGE BOATEO Ci ceccucessisscererscaoe. SO | See ces 30 

TOLA coisnccancatcceers 18,512 2,810 21,322 





The constitution of the unemployed in age-groups is 
exhibited in the following table, which shows the percentage 





at each period of life: 





—_—_—_— 











Ages. | Males. | Females. | Total. 

WnGeriD Vears ys c.nt.o5ts cassie cers ee! | 5 | 20 0°7 
T5au Under. 2O;...4 erence ccc 8°7 31°9 11°8 
20 = 4s OMELET EE Eee 15°3 28°8 Riel 
25 Ss ” | Serer ere 45°0 28°6 42°8 
45 ‘9 GOs ce noecekucrcercseees 23°3 7°6 Zie2 
65 years and upwards ............664) (i 1‘1 6:2 
ME MUGLMME scsi ss ovate ah couse as scenes OZ lech ces 0:2 

HOCH as .cecccarnrereterar est. | 100°0 100°0 100°0 











From the foregoing, it will be seen that the greatest 
proportion of unemployed males was to be found at the 
period of life extending from the 25th to the 45th year ; 


and of unemployed females, at the period of life extending 
from the 15th to the 20th year. 
of unemployed of the total population was to be found at 
the life-period 25 to 45 years. 


2 (7) 


The greatest proportion 
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THE COMPULSORILY UNEMPLOYED. 


On pages 226 and 227 it is pointed out that of the 13,926 
males, and 8,325 females, recorded as suffering from some 
form or other of sickness or infirmity, about 9,615 males, 
and 6,242 females, were incapacitated from following their 
ordinary occupations. This assumption is based upon the 
consideration that epilepsy, although a distressing affliction, 
is not neceszarily persistent in its attacks; that the blind, 
the deaf, and the dumb are capable of working at light and 
easily-learned trades ; that the crippled have at least some 
opportunities of bread-winning ; and that those who have 
lost the sight of an eye or the use of a limb, albeit severely 
handicapped, are by no means irretrievably disabled. 
Far otherwise, however, is it with the sufferers from such 
infirmities as paralysis, leprosy, insanity, and idiocy. These, 
by the very nature of their afflictions, are precluded from 
active participation in the battle of life. They are com- 
pulsorily unemployed, in most cases permanently, and have 


to be cared for by others. To such must be added all 


ce 


those who described themselves as being “ sick,’’ and who 
may therefore be taken as being incapacitated from earning 
a living at the time the entry was made in the schedule; 
and also all those describing themselves as suffering from 
some form of accident, on the reasonable assumption that 
persons so characterising their infirmity must have been 


recent sufferers at the date of the Census. 


The following statement summarises for the total popula- 
tion such ailments as are referred to in the foregoing 























sentences :— 
Sickness or Infirmity. Males. | Females. | Total. 
SESICKNORA) We icucsescuwecs ai ceacirociens | 5,732 | 4,385 10,117 
| 
UNSAID cs sect ese e sence iets a: 1,926 1,203 3,129 
ecient ate | 1,248 211 1,459 
| 
PATALYSISH coos Soe saroene es eee ere cect 530 321 851 
1 RNa y\ BSanansnsndnooctnonnacdénc sochtisoarr: | 164 | 122 286 
RC DLOSY waren ies coesenescesn 6 pose ancrnens ts ae Core 15 
Potalee eer ccuves cesses ete: 9,615 6,242 15, 857 





These figures, however, include not only breadwinners 
suffering from the infirmities specified, but also numerous 
dependents, inmates of hospitals for the sick or insane, 
asylums for the aged, and other institutions; besides 
On 
the other hand, as previously insisted upon, the term 


persons dependent upon their friends and relations. 


‘incapacitated by infirmity” is peculiarly misleading ; 
and the sore thumb, already instanced, which disables the 
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compositor or the bricklayer, is a matter of the lightest 
moment to his foreman or his employer. Beneath are given 
the actual figures representing every form of sickness or 
infirmity tabulated, and a certain amount of latitude must 
be given in estimating the extent of incapacity to follow 
one’s pursuit therein involved, varying as it does with the 
nature of the occupation followed by the person recorded 
as being more or less afflicted :— 





























MALES. 
- ; : ~ 

Occupation, S Ae: 3 & > 3 5 $F | 
or former occupa- A 7 = ei ped = 3 |8e . 
tion—Classes. x = a 5 s6 | o I edt 
£ 2) S $ enemies s (85; 5 
x 8 S a Oy r= 2m ° 

aan ene — | 5 | | 

Total number of | 

each class ...... 21,089) 17,659} 81,291) hema 50 134 ,903 4,788) 228,285, 2,333 608,003 



































































































































Total number of | | 
sick or infirm of | | 
each class ...... 431 | 496 {1,950 | 4,830 | 3,115 | 360 | 1,852 | 892 | 13,926 
Sere asieciccrecten 195 194 854 | 2,046 | 1,256 | 165 791 | 281 5,732 
Insane ............ 57| 51| 239] 908| 333] 3 6 | 329 | 1,926 
ROOIGORG oo 040k ces 39 46 203 469 | 343 14 105 29 | 1,248 
RIDING cc voc er scs 26 46 | 161 280 | 239] 38 327 | 65 | 1,182 
Lost the sight of an | | 
BVO mec cisic esis 21 48 135 826 806 18 80 11 945 
Dee ORIY osc. ne 12 26 98 260 287 29 52 16 780 
Lost a limb........ 33 33 120 158 140 20 46 16 566 
Paralvtle:...<..3... 19 21 71 138 | 82 36 122 41 530 
Blind .........55. 24| 11{ 88] 106! 39] 30] 101] 67] 416 
Deaf and dumb.... 2 6 4 58 | 25 Ar 67 | 48 210 
Epileptic .......... 2 9| 28 58! 35| 6 61 | 15} 209 
FORO fee cncene ae 5 4 17 23 1 90 | 24 164 
RAPOUGE | 60). occas so 1 ar me 6 7 os 1 15 
MD ODL. voeciices | 3 3 
FEMALES. 
= oa i$ ui o 
3 | 3 = | & . > | 
Occupation, Ss a 5 | S | a8 $ 2 s = 
or former Occupa-| ¥ R = se a3 S S Il Se ' 
nvaaairs Ses, & = = | a eg | 5 as | 
2 S 5 = 3 Si 6 on aS 
A, A oO | wz Ay — | faa) Zo| & 
Total number of | | 
each class ...... 10,402) 38,208) 5,338 | 17,801 | 12,118 15,68 5 1685 425 1918) 531 (515, 951 
Total number of sick 
or infirm of each 
GUAM veloc eccsicisic cue 148 } 842 89 305 57 | 246 | 6,215 | 423 | 8,325 
SS ADR rc eiciecaicts stele 85 | 336 44 151 81 | 120 | 3,511 | 107 | 4,385 
et an asics 18 | 337 9 35 (fai ter Ol 540 | 246 | 1,203 
CRUNDIOG T.). 66561531 14 25 6 29 1; 19 490 9} 593 
Dest anly ........ 8 56 11 30 7 | 29 426 1 568 
WUT esterases oe 1 2 6 14 3 19 255 25 325 
Parelytio.. <.6c0..: 3 10 3 7 2 el 263 | 12 321 
Lost the sight of an 
BE OURO O Oe 5 31 5 6 3 4 165 | .. 219 
Accident .........- 7 20 3 7 2{ 14 155 $4 213 
Deaf and Dumb.... 4 13 1 11 on 2 139 3 173° 
Epileptic .......... 1 4 1 4 = 1 116 3 | 130 
NARMOGEO Farce tie tscclaterele 5c 6 ie 2 we 5 98} 11] 122 
Lost a Limb ...... 2 2 oe 9 1 5 51 | 3 69 
Dumb only ........ $s ie Se be Ac ee 6 Be 6 
LOPTOUS ..0.00.... we Me es | sc Ag a fe “ie ‘ie 








a 


The unemployed compulsorily prevented by sickness from 
following their ordinary vocations may be estimated 
about a third of their total number; but the proportion 
was doubtless somewhat higher among males than females, 
on account of the liability to accident peculiar to those 


following many distinctly masculine callings. 


CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


I8Ql. 


PROPORTION OF UNEMPLOYED IN VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS. 


As would naturally be expected, persons who were 
untrained to any handicraft, but who followed different 
occupations as opportunity served, show the largest pro- 
portion of unemployed to their total numbers; thus, out of 
27,381. persons comprised in this group, 4,263—or nearly 
one-sixth—were unemployed. Persons following commer- 
cial pursuits, who were unemployed, numbered 3,437, out of 
a total of 86,629; building trades showed 2,662 unemployed 
out of 38,511, or 1 in 15; the unemployed among sailors, 
engineers, and others connected with shipping pursuits, 
numbered 1,071 out of a total of 10,555—or more than 
one-tenth. There were 577 men servants unemployed out 
of 9,882; and in the printing trade 229 persons out of 
4,359 were unemployed ; 453 metal workers out of 9,182 ; 
and 1,457 textile clothing workers unemployed out of 
24.601. 


The following table exhibits the number of unemployed 
males of the various principal callings arranged numerically, 
together with the total number of males following similarly 
designated occupations, and the proportion of such who 
were unemployed; those occupations are, however, excluded 
in which less than 5 percent. were unemployed, or in which 


the total unemployed numbered not more than ten. 





ee $$$. ____—__+ 


Total Pro- 
Number number portion 
Occupations, unemn- similarly | per cent. 
ployed. | designated | unem- 
occupations.| ployed. 

UR DOUPOFS CUNGSHNOG) oo oc encores croreercierciria eres cts 3,797 20,054 18°9 
Carpenters ........ eee cece eee ee cece cee eeeee 1,007 10,303 9°8 
GONE TING eslerarcraretorerel ove raretereveiertetereictersialetstorererver: 758 9,365 81 
Shearers (sheep station) ............cccceeeeee 733 1,375 53°3 
Seamen (mercantile marine) .................. 517 3,060 16°9 
OGOks (GOMCSUC) aaceinic cc leicinieleeciecisleis accel terecias 349 2,998 11°6 
@lerks (Undetned) ioe ee cee eieiee ei setae 337 2,223 15°2 
Drovers (sheep and cattle stations) ............ 277 1,837 15:1 
Paimitere ccs ole ele eee eta oreitieloletecciete ioe dienes 265 3,053 S'7 
PIASUOLOTS orc le uietcsreitecieiciiiens chalets leader teats 222 1,330 16°7 
IBTIGKIG VOrB ae etree ine ele ne ciel coca ce 214 2,222 9°6 
US BANGS HOARD COC T SRO OCOLN OC UT HOCUCMr On 201 3,220 6°2 
Stonemasons and stone-cutters ................ 182 1,950 9°3 
Whartinpourersicc cco ones iene oe 167 1,494 11°2 
Gardeners (not market gardeners) ............ 165 3,131 5°3 
(Or cers) y- RRA AR OL GO OO Cid NUnO 0 SU Do Dabo mOnanGoe 150 2,887 5'2 
COMPORILORE semcicec ic ce crete cine Soler sieree ee eiloierers 149 2,584 58 
Miners (UNnGERNCO) 2 car. ae emicresieer one cleat: 148 252 58°7 
IBA ROTG ecco cia er crciclclesiels ie eraisic cis sisietns oicioce aisiee ste 145 2,311 6°3 
Mochanicaliengineers: 7. ..-iscc00.s sete vice cic ice es 142 1,987 71 
PIM DOES ieererieie recistorecicielecicievciasisiele are eieerei ere 120 1,904 6°3 
Carters Cundelined ite. c-ire cir ccceiec cite orstere sto 120 1,333 9°0 
MGACar MATINGKS).. osc seine riciele ci cieiecreie sincere ies 112 763 14°7 
Engine-drivers (undefined) ...............006-- 106 736 14°4 
BHINWPIONUB cic c ceisler occ siiciccieie re sperestanints 104 719 14°5 
Commercial travellers (undefined) ............ 66 727 9°1 
Firemen, stokers (steamers) ..............00. 63 855 7°4 
MI QLORN GIG GlahR@ ice cicits ¢ cfareiersis.oalcinisieicis clereisisioe'- 62 902 69 
kd CLL Th BRANES bR AOCrIS One aS ODEO OOCE Ene 59 502 11°8 
Cai Wel -MiBGre Gone fcc cues ciecrcsie seine serie oiorela 59 954 6°2 
PONS SOMUPOUN TE ccc cole ee incicie cries cretcinieiae 56 674 8°3 
Pyare te ES SS Aerrnn a HOMO ODORUNOOUATCOOOE 54 1,015 5°3 
Book-keepers (undefined)... ...........0e0 eee 53 "430 12°3 
TAIN. CUPISOFE occ ceric ccie ies oeesceehiee 52 753 6°9 
CP RPAURUARG EMI 2 chy rere craceicrere crcteiatelel cieisiaveleratelew vals cistare’els 48 727 6°6 
EFORIMOUIGETS CAORNIGYY avec ciejcrore israel siciaicie ooccersicss 48 573 8°4 
PMORIGUOROND 20 oro iire cies cle ceissine cs teraleicieeicieicia ares 46 818 5°6 
Storemen, store assistants, packers (undefined) 43 792 54 
WERODPEVIIDGE En ceccelnceecic cece ciccesisciecces 43 784 5°5 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 

















Total Pro- 
Number number portion 
Occupations. unem- similarly | per cent. 
ployed. | designated | unem- 
occupations.| ployed. 

Engine-drivers (steamers) ...........cceeeeees 49 | 584 (2 
Kellmongers’ wool-washers ..............00000. 40 | 422 9°5 
oe HERRSOR SER Son eocorc ar cmon toot aca oe 37 401 9°2 
tree oe AO OTL LEELA DRE EET TT ee Ee 37 | 420 88 
Cs whic vsaicvaei rs aoaiee s aibiciet wiklas colitiscts 36 574 6°3 
Coachmen (not coach-drivers).................. 36 504 yf | 
I Sk b5'5.u Sicie.d'vate cis c's0Wiersk Sietee we's site 36 578 6°2 
NINE, 5 5b hc0.0 bck dbd bASDAS DC OREO aehe phos 36 600 6°0 
Employés, &c., in the wholesale drapery business 35 425 8°2 
Persons engaged in printing (branch undefined) 35 415 8°4 
EV N15 5 vw UNAS 034 co SEV irs vibe sees boiesiee ss 35 556 6°3 
Wool-sorters (sheep station) .................. 34 164 20°7 
NT 5.06 18's cies + 0s oe 5% bic cle sicisie sissies 32 275 11°6 
SUCMENOTO ANDOUPOTB 044000050000 50 0d oe veces 32 393 81 
PERU TINOMEMTUINEOETIO[) 0... ccccceccnscccccncces 31 375 8°3 
Firemen, stokers (undefined) .................. 31 303 10°2 
IG bic cik ova aiislecclew sitccut sce cic ees 26 455 5°7 
SEMPPEDRWEE fii vic'c's acsicicle nin cv ichiecisisctiesewak teste 26 393 6°6 
DEEPEN Fai vicic s evincsesieecc viclec ve Use see b eines 23 406 57 
SUMMNEINNE Wie Si v-sle ww sialevererc.s stele velore lois nicte\eeverslew sin electors 22 159 13°8 
EIUOE ig os gnc iccs SpSic oe b hich ibe cy phe oo 22 435 51 
MROWOCE (OAL DIANCHES) 0)... ce cete ci ccvess odes 22 387 5°7 
Sugar-planters (all branches) ................6: 22 207 10°6 
PUES COINDCTIRIOG) otek cc cb bees cesccens 21 82 25°6 
EL ad Sule <b bay cc SUS tds d cb Ew hs Oo oS 4S Ot 0% 21 264 8°0 
ee ote eek Sn ei 21 294 71 
Musicians (so described) ..........sseecceegers 20 | 286 7°0 
POWUED LGOMAOEE) Bed cdree ccc dbecsredrecccees 20 328 61 
SMEMRDU TS Sisco se G0 sitiefolvciccsis oe apie este eit sioetert 18 | 119 151 
SEMAONED 3 80 0-4 00 F ocd e cate eb bbivoe eb bsotec 18 | 152 11°8 
IETEL NL f5'a aos a tse se 5b ou cision cice cas be <5. 18 | 303 5°9 
EME 65s ce biK bbdo ve cc cb bbidtorsesdocces 18 194 9°3 
SEN UMERIEOOENL, 35 5s b.0-b 0'v.0'0b 030 05h05 bb bbs 60.0015 17 3L7 5°4 
House decorators and paperhangers .......... 17 171 9°9 
EPS SE ss hc As Weis eisicte des Sowce ee cece 5. 16 275 5°8 
NE in loeb i o's 0.4.0 o's fon 6 v'GbIG 5.6 065 cca" vieica steleie's 16 102 15°7 
EE PEMMUBASIADIE) , glo. ccc tbss ccsccboivctese cc 15 71 ma 
Ooal-trimmers (Steamers)...........cccccccnece 15 278 54 
FUNOUMNEOED CURUMADEMIIEL) 0's occ v ce cvevccececccevices 14 | 251 56 
Storemen and workers in bonded stores........ 14 226 6°2 
OMIM MUMEDOTIUOID oo heck cbt ett eecesrccecss 14 174 8°0 
RE SAAR ME | 26 516 ou 0:0 c)s cie' 0 ie sek oe op.0's oie .cfe ole 14 110 12°7 
Stonemasons’ labourers ............ssceceenee 14 239 59 
SI ETIONO Ss o55.055 6 vhs c oak ice saci os siet 13 | 233 5°6 
WOUSFECUNGCHNCA) 6... ccrcvececvscceccccccns 13 | 243 53 
ST MEME 5.5 EN ete Ai-} b-0 v Up dbs v0 0% 9\6 0 's-6.00!s 13 | 179 7°3 
Commercial travellers (wholesale drapery) .... 12 | 185 6°5 
RASEMEMIUES SSN S00 bo.050bh5 0s cobs Soced secees 12 | 154 78 
SIs 6 S096 sto cree sae bre.obh oie'sisiec lc eiels 12 | 147 | 8°2 
Oarpenters’ labourers ..........cscccesecccees 12 139 86 
Pattern-makers (foundry) ...........ce..eeeee 12 123 9°8 
Soap and candle makers (all branches) ........ 11 162 6°8 
PETE UOMLD 5.516 oy aia bc och 8 orais isis osrie sioierclerets oc 11 159 69 
Machinists (undefined) ..........0-.ceccccesecs 11 165 6°7 
SE a es 10 147 6°8 
Architects’ draftsmen (including Government). . 10 45 22°2 
ENED 80-565 0 lv ba NNR Do ev BHib shh od ce eves 10 197 5-1 
| SR Sign enc nore 10 73 13°7 
EPMENUED, SOGINONE 6 6 ict es vvnvvesecrcecccecs 10 47 21°2 








The foregoing table reveals several anomalies, which 
were discovered too late to be rectified. The Census was 
taken in April, yet 642 shearers were returned as employed 
compared with 733 unemployed. The shearing season 
begins in July, and is practically over by September, so 
that the shearers reputed to have been employed must have 
been engaged at occupations other than that of shearing. 
It might also be mentioned that at least 18,000 men find 
employment in shearing during the season, so that the 
1,375 accounted for in the Census form but a fraction of 
the total. Many persons usually following rural callings, 
as the tables published in the “ Results of a Census” 
show, were found domiciled in the cities, and figured as 
unemployed. These consisted to some extent of persons 
who, having failed to find work in the country, had sought 
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it in the population centres at other than their accustomed 
callings; but they were composed to a greater extent of 
persons who, having abandoned their occupations in the 
rural districis, had come to town for the purpose of 
change, and who, when funds were exhausted, would drift 
back again to their former employments. 


The labourers undefined were recorded as numbering 
20,054. Of these, no less than 18°9 per cent. were returned 
as being outof employment. Of the other leading callings, 
16'9 per cent. of the 3,060 seamen of the mercantile marine 
were unemployed; of 1,330 plasterers, 16°7 per cent. ; of 
2,223 clerks undefined, 15:2 per cent.; of 1,837 drovers, 
151 per cent.; of 763 master mariners, 14°7 per cent. ; of 
719 shipwrights, 14°5 per cent.; of 736 engine-drivers 
undefined, 14°4 per cent.; of 502 ships’ stewards, 11°8 per 
cent. ; of 2,998 cooks (domestic), 11°6 per cent. ; of 1,494 
wharf labourers, 11°2 per cent.; of 10,303 carpenters, 9°8 
per cent.; of 2,222 bricklayers, 9°6 per cent.; of 1,950 
stonemasons and stonecutters, 9°3 per cent. ; of 727 com- 
mercial travellers (undefined), 9'1 per cent.; of 1,338 
carters undefined, 9 per cent.; of 3,053 painters, 8°7 per 
cent. ; of 573 ironmoulders (foundry employés), 84 per 
cent.; of 674 bush labourers, 8°3 per cent.; of 9,365 
gold-miners (quartz and alluvial), 8:1 per cent.; of 855 


firemen and stokers employed on board steamers, 7°4 per 


cent.; of 584 engine-drivers (steamers), 7°2 per cent.; of 
504 coachmen (not coach-drivers), 7-1 per cent.; of 1,987 
mechanical engineers, 7-1 per cent.; of 753 tanners and 
curriers, 6°9 per cent.; of 902 mercantile clerks, 6°9 per 
cent.; of 727 tinsmiths, 6°6 per cent.; of 2,311 bakers, 
63 per cent.; of 1,904 plumbers, 63 per cent. ; of 556 
shepherds, 6°3 per cent.; of 574 jockeys, 63 per cent.; 
of 578 horse trainers, 6:2 per cent.; of 954 cabinet- 
makers, 6°2 per cent. ; of 3,220 drapers, 6:2 per cent.; of 
600 engine-fitters, 6 per cent.; of 2,584 compositors, 5°8 
per cent.; of 818 boiler-makers, 5°6 per cent.; of 784 
wheelwrights, 5°5 per cent.; of 792 storemen, store assist- 
ants, and packers (undefined), 54 per cent.; of 1,015 
ironmongers, 5°3 per cent.; of 3,181 gardeners, 53 per 
cent. ; and of 2,887 grocers, 5°2 percent. One entry in the 
foregoing table needs a little explanation, viz., that relating 
to 197 slaughtermen, of whom 10, or 5:1 per cent., 
were unemployed. The total of slaughtermen recorded is 
below the true number; but it is necessary to remember 
that there were 5,220 males recorded under the designation 
of “butchers,” and it is no uncommon thing, especially in 


the country districts, for persons engaged in the supply of 
animal food to buy, fatten, and kill their own live stock. 
Nearly one half of the slaughtermen (so described) were 
employed within the boundaries of the metropolis. 
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The building trades contributed high proportions of 
their number to the ranks of the unemployed, as the 
following figures wiil show :— 


| Total number of | Percentage of 








Occupations, each occupation. | unemployed. 
COIPONLOre rc cccceccees su sneer eon suewnre sc: | 10,303 | 9°S 
of tbo) ee ee ae ee aetna | 3,053 | 8:7 
Bick ayers:cc...--6ccse rises. Rea | 2,222 | 9°6 
Stonemasons and stonecutters............ | 1,950 | 9:3 
Pim bers cee eee es | 1,904 | 6°3 
Plaeterera cic were eon ore ieee ones | 1,330 | 16:7; 
UOMONS cc eects wean ec eee eeeeet 420 8°8 
Bricklayers labourers 3.5.00... -cacss- sso | 393 8°1 
Stonemasons’ labourers ...............4. me 239 5'9 
House decorators and paperhangers ...| 171 9°9 
WY OOGSCUIMOTBE eG sree ccde asst tee: | 159 6'9 
Oarnenters’ labourerss..-5.-..055.5-0555- 3 139 8°6 
IRUBLG eee ea eee enc cele ene neeas oer 73 13°7 
IWOO0 MAGDINIBGS Oiccecc owen ee ns cee ccc s 5: | 49 12-2 
Bridge carpenters and bridge builders... .| 48 18°8 
Modellers (plasterers’) .........-..0000050. 47 21°3 








| 
| 
| 





The callings contributing 100 males and upwards to the 
unemployed, but of which the unemployed formed less than 
5 per cent., were as follow (the actual proportion of unem- 
ployed males of stated occupations of total male bread- 
winners was 4°84 per cent ) :— 





Total Pro- 
Number number portion 
Occupations. unem- similarly | per cent. 
ployed. | designated | unem- 
occupations.| ployed. 
| 
Farm labourers, and farm assistants .......... 670 | 20,503 3°3 
Labourers (sheep and cattle station) .......... 394 8,470 4°7 
Ooliery MINTS Vie arceejs tis satstes cietele wis ee siento ss 344 8,905 3°9 
BRUT oo orarnce ore a ciatetete erevonetaxercrobeleretare steleve sists 253 5,220 4°8 
MEROASIMMNI IGEN S os oo cio cic avcrervsiosis cicle cicivislelere crarsieneieiets 242 5,235 4°6 
PRCA POUT ORG are cicsk eo ecclsere ine lain c divieip wieicisiciere 199 4,890 4°1 
Bootmakers (all branches) ............2.eeeee- 196 4,332 4°5 
SRST AEM OFW caine. clos rare sss ieicce kisterestnrcteeiarcrees 190 4,799 40 
Railway navvies, railway labourers ............ 140 5,602 2°5 
GOOMS (GOMEBEC) 6 ooo osc ccs cece esi c cee oe 120 8,731 3°2 
OUONR rk cere ecieic citie a icisio nie cine ccsle cteisiets ois etc sts 119 2,637 4°5 
PROTIOGU PATOCIOLG cic cieisic cite cic cicicicie ties e/oicte's ous 117 5,101 2°3 








In the table showing the number of unemployed cf each 
occupation given on page 306, under such leading designa- 
tions as Labourers Undefined, Carpenters, Shearers, Miners, 
Cooks, Drovers, Painters, Bricklayers, Drapers, Grocers, 
etc., the first column exhibits the number of unemployed 
of each specified calling, the second column the total 
number recorded as following such specified calling, and 
the third column the proportion of the former to the latter. 
It has in every case been sought to enumerate, in the 
column devoted to the total number of the designated 
occupations, only those whose definition corresponds exactly 
with the definition of those recorded as being unemployed. 
The table is, however, by no means perfect, and the reason 
is sufficiently obvious. Under the classification of unem- 
ployed it is reasonable to assume that few indeed have been 


recorded who were not formerly wage-earners, and an exact 
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comparison would, therefore, exclude from the correspond- 
ing column, showing the total number of designated occupa- 
tions, the great proportion of persons who were employers or 
engaged on their own account. This has not, in every case, 
been practicable. Many occupations by their simple 
designation convey the definition of grade; but others 
again, such as drapers or grocers, include not only wholesale 
and retail traders in such businesses, but also salesmen, 
packers, and others, whom it is hopeless individually to 
attempt distinguishing. As far as it goes, however, the 
table is sufficiently approximate, taking into consideration 
the foregoing qualification, to exhibit the number of 
unemployed of each trade as compared with the total number 


of persons similarly designated. 


The following table, which exhibits the number of unem- 
ployed females of principal occupations, like that relating 
to unemployed males, can be considered as approximate 
only, for similar reasons. From the figures given below 
are excluded all callings contributing to the unemployed 
less than 8 per cent. of their total number, that being 
about the average proportion of the unemployed of female 


breadwinners :— 














Total Pro- 

| Number number portion 

Occupations. | unem- similarly | per cent. 

ployed. | designated | unem- 

occupations.| ployed. 
General or undefined servants .........+-eee-. 1,029 19,499 53 
DP TessMAK Ora ecco aie eis are etait ores c eiere 830 11,866 7°0 
CO dG Re MOEN OORE AUAIO ON OURO IOC 166 1,443 11°5 
TOtlOTGSGOReecre eerete he akcrotetiaiole letersi afer iovers ctoiers 119 2387 5-1 
MAT O RB eorere cic eiaiclorere acai cieialsiacoletencie(ralatercfepetels(arets 84 1,187 (fa 
Oooks (AOmestio):c72o15ies.c1 ois cles aiersiy css elolare wv oloin> 51 1,523 3°3 
Sempstresses and sewing machinists............ 38 838 4°5 
Drapery saleswomen ...........eeeeeeeeeceeees 35 564 6°2 
Sick nurses (including 7 nuns).........0++..eee- 30 225 13°3 
Saleswomen (undefined). ...........ceeeeeescess 27 409 6°6 
PSO PIBIGS re rear cisieiciecic ciate Sele rt stare aerate creieicrs 24 402 6°0 
Restaurant waitresses .. 22.006... -cscceess cee 23 313 7°3 
Teachers undefined... ....0--.esceccccsccceces 22 135 16°3 
Hospital nurses (including 20 nuns)............ 13 298 4°4 
BA CEY CORSO Se alae lero ies ote lc aio hee ciel oiniiole lnseveleiere,ctelsserars 13 150 8°7 
MOR TCLS rere rere see teres eo oo cre ree lai elsroiateroieitcd sist 9 164 5°5 
bh) ditt Che lots Gone Deen CancS NOOO Cua oETOOIUe 9 266 3°4 
VOCARLISUS: coereerei is cece cictelaleieie te eraroicreiefetcrercre cfelornres 8 32 25°0 
(Opal olf pomeno nego sconcn 7 COU pOOnOUCICn OOL ~ 65 107 4°7 











Of the females contributing over 100 to the ranks of the 
unemployed, the governesses come first, with a proportion 
of 11°5 per cent. out of 1,443 persons. The female teachers 
undefined numbered only 135, but of these no less than 
16:3 per cent. were unemployed. The other females classed 
as professional in the foregoing table likewise had of their 
numbers high proportions of unemployed; for instance, 
225 sick nurses (including 7 nuns), 13°3 per cent.; 150 
actresses, 8'7 per cent.; and 32 vocalists, 25 per cent. ; 
while 298 hospital nurses had 44 per cent. 


After governesses, the highest proportion per cent. of 
unemployed, in any female occupation of which over a 
hundred in number were so classed, was to be found 
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among the dressmakers, of whom 11,866 were recorded, 
including 7 per cent. of unemployed. Of other callings 
connected with the making of dress, the unemployed of 
2,337 tailoresses amounted to 51 per cent.; of 1,187 
milliners, to 7°1 per cent.; and of 838 sempstresses and 
sewing machinists, to 4°5 per cent. 


General and undefined female domestic servants were 
recorded as 19,499. Of these, 1,029, or 5°3 per cent., 
were unemployed. The other female domestic servants 
shown in the foregoing table are 1,523 cooks, including 
3°3 per cent. of unemployed, and 164 ladies’ helps, in- 
cluding 55 per cent. of unemployed. The tailoresses, 
already mentioned, were the only others, besides general 
or undefined servants, dressmakers, and governesses, con- 
tributing more than 100 to the unemployed females of the 


Colony. 


The proportions of unemployed females to the total 
number of specific occupations, as shown above, of which 
less than a hundred unemployed were recorded, were as 
follow :—O£ 82 vocalists, 25 per cent.; of 1385 teachers 
undefined, 16°3 per cent.; of 225 sick nurses (including 
7 nuns), 13°3 per cent.; of 150 actresses, 8°7 per cent. ; 
of 813 restaurant waitresses, 7°3 per cent.; of 1,187 
milliners, 7'1 per cent.; of 409 saleswomen undefined, 
66 per cent. ; of 564 drapery saleswomen, 6°2 per cent. ; 
of 402 barmaids, 6 per cent.; of 164 ladies’ helps, 5°5 per 
cent.; of 107 upholsterers, 4°7 per cent.; of 838 semp- 
stresses and sewing machinists, 4°5-per cent.; of 298 
hospital nurses (including 20 nuns), 44 per cent.; of 266 
bookbinders, 3°4 per cent.; and of 1,523 domestic cooks, 
33 per cent. 


The subjoined statement exhibits the number of 
unemployed females of the principal occupations of which 
less than 8 per cent. (the average proportion), were 


unemployed :— 


TIOUSOKCODEIS: Ganncviaceuscoosececervens Rie cucsereeates 39 
PAUNGTOSSER ooo ccc eae cces cores cieccecaeets eee hacen 37 
Domestic nurses 2.2 .c.eccorcer ca icccs cei oon ueie ces 33 
EA OUSEIMAICS rire xs ts iceceee nuestros secetene 21 
HP UDIIG SCHOOL TEACHEIA ccc ciraccs cseeseeose senescence: 18 
EGACNEPS:Ol MUSIC <2 cece cener cates scenes eeeeiconees 13 
Sewing machinists (boots) .........scsscessessesees LO 
Charwometiowcccsrsress aeteeeicc sees eerie ertenees yi 
Private school teachers ............. eweehcnenians eee 
ELOUCIMOCDOTS 5c. cc<cnssusmocs nen rercceesy seco sneees 5 
Assistants of shopkeepers and storekeepers 
UNGEUHEA ya racsccniieies ceraeees ci itestewccacerreen: 5 
PACICN “COMPANIONS 000. 4.cssectase a sntscsise eos tees 5 


The number of unemployed in New South Wales at 
the date of the Census was, as already stated, 21,322 
persons, or 18,512 males and 2,810 females; besides whom 
there were 952 males and 54 females, also described as 
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unemployed, who neglected to record their former occu- 
pations; thus making a total of 19,464 males and 2,864 
females, or 22,328 persons, who were unemployed when the 
tale of the people was taken. 


The number of male breadwinners in the Colony was 
382,385, and of female breadwinners, $9,502; so that some- 
what over 48 per cent. of the males, and 3:1 per cent. of 
the females (dealing only with those of specified occupa- 
tions), were desirous of obtaining employment, but unable 
to do so. This, if compared with most other countries, is 
by no means a high proportion; for, even in specially 
prosperous seasons, the European average rarely falls below 
5 per cent.; and in the United States the proportion of 
unemployed, which in flourishing times is at least equal to 
2°5 per cent., rises in a period of depression as high as 7°5 
per cent. However, the problem of the unemployed is 
not solved by comparison with older countries, neither are 
its evils abated; for the states of the Old World suffer 
from a congestion of population not to be found.in New 
South Wales, or, indeed, in any of the Australasian Colonies. 
The money lost during a year by reason of the want of 
employment of 21,322 persons may be set down at over 


£1,750,000. 


The principal cause of the existence in the community 
of so considerable a proportion of persons for whom no 
employment was to be found, is to be sought in the sudden 
stoppage of Government expenditure on public works, 
succeeding the attractions, held out during the eighties, of 
high wages and constant employment, which drew numerous 
workers to these shores from Great Britain and some of 
the adjoining colonies. The various causes which brought 
about a cessation of Government expenditure on public 
works, operated also in inducing a general languishment 
in private enterprise. At the time the Census was taken, 
only 1,255 houses were in course of erection throughout 
the Colony, a condition of inactivity among the building 
trades which would—allowing four months as the period 
required for construction—represent an increase of 1°5 per 
cent. during the year for the habitations already erected. 
This increase is considerably less than the increase in 
population, which, during the previous ten years, was at 
the rate of 4°08 per cent. per annum. 


The manner in which the completion and stoppage of 
public works affected the labour market, prior to the taking 
of the Census, can be readily appreciated from the fact 
that the construction of the Sydney Water Supply works 
alone afforded employment for somewhat close upon 2,000 


men for a period of about five years ; while upon the com- 
pletion of these works it was necessary to retain only a few 
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hands to attend to their maintenance and repair. Railway 
construction, again, which in 1885 afforded employment to 
not far short of 10,000 men, provided work for only about 
one-fifth of that number in the Census year, the decrease, 
as shown by the following statement, being very rapid 


between the years 1885 and 1889 :— 


Average number of 


Year. men employed. 
TSSB ere ee ene 7,278 
LESS wrccrscecsviscasievaneteneuscriseorasdee tiernatn nse 9,163 
Leos ESBS C BOC BODCOG AR COC SCOR Inca BOS pOnodar Goud 9,810 
BOOS Sooo arcane caiscntneauienunesioaee sae coe iascin tt 7,470 
BBO yee ncctn ee oe scantsnoc es cterencemesceerestartcas 3,671 
ea er rn ee eee eee 1,606 
RGU tein acca siiece sucnnnencrensnaes uaesiiae can ceeee ence 504 
ODO aw acrccne ce corkceeee cer ancunenenes re comaie neve 900 
DOOD eres. iccu cas on vente snacia tcecnans -o0ce cee se osiiee 1,725 


It is possible that the number of men employed by con- 
tractors was less by 12,000 at the middle of the year 1889 
than in 1885. 
labourers was suddenly thrown out of employment on the 
completion of the works, and, as might reasonably have 
been expected, the labour market, particularly during the 
years 1886 and 1887, was considerably disturbed. To 
mitigate the distress consequent upon the inability of the 


The greater part of this large body of 


community to absorb with suflicient rapidity so much 
labour, relief works were undertaken by the State, and an 
expenditure of £387,000 was incurred thereon. These works, 
prior to the Census, had been either abandoned or com- 
pleted, and although some railway extensions were in course 
of construction, and others were approaching completion, at 
the date of the enumeration nearly 13,000 men, between the 
ages of 20 and 45 years, were recorded as being unable to 
employ their labour. 


With reference to the building trades, it is easy to 
understand how it is that men, following occupations con- 
nected therewith, were unemployed, when the fact is taken 
into consideration that in 1881 there were 2,398 buildings 
in course of construction, as compared with 1,255 in 1891; 
while a high estimate would place the number of hands 
available for employment in 1881 at 15,000, as compared 
with 24,378 in 1891. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


Of the 19,464 unemployed males, and 2,864 unemployed 
females, recorded, 8,697 males, and 1,742 females, were 
resident within metropolitan boundaries ; 10,700 males, and 
1,120 females, were distributed over the remainder of the 
Colony ; and 67 males, and 2 females, were classified with 
the shipping. From these must be deducted 952 unem- 
ployed males, and 54 unemployed females, who neglected to 
state their occupations ; of whom 343 males, and 25 females, 
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were resident within metropolitan boundaries; and 609 
males, and 29 females, were distributed over the remainder 
of the Colony. Of these unemployed of “ occupations not 
stated,’ 82 were described as “swagmen” and tramps, of 
whom 2 only were returned as being within metropolitan 
boundaries, and 30 as being distributed over the remainder 
of the Colony. Of 18,512 unemployed males, and 2,810 
unemployed females, of specified occupations, 8,354 males, 
and 1,717 females, were resident within metropolitan boun- 
daries; 10,091 males, and 1,091 females, were distributed 
over the remainder of the Colony; and 67 males, and 2 
females, were classified with the shipping. For the sake of 
convenience, the few unemployed classified as shipping are, 
in the subjoined summary, included with those resident 
within metropolitan boundaries. 


Comparing those persons resident in the metropolis with 
those distributed over the remainder of the Colony, class 
by class, it will be seen that the unemployed, of both 
professional males and professional females, resident in the 
city and suburbs of Sydney, were about twice as numerous 
as those distributed over the extra-metropolitan area. 
The unemployed males of Class Domestic were not far 
from equal in number in each classification, although those 
males tabulated as formerly ministering to board and 
lodging were four times as numerous in the metropolis 
as in the remainder of the Colony ; and the females similarly 
grouped were about twice as many in the metropolis as 
in the remainder of the Colony. The unemployed males 
of Class I1I (Class Commercial), recorded as resident in the 
metropolis, were nearly three times as many as those 
distributed over the remainder of the Colony. In this 
class, unemployed drapers, clothiers, etc. (Order 6), 
numbered 220 in the city and suburbs, and 66 outside ; 
various undefined mercantile persons (Order 11), numbered 
respectively 630 and 235; and the unemployed males of 
the sub-class “ Trade,” 1,330 and 573; while unemployed 
males formerly engaged in traffic on seas and rivers were 
respectively 896 and 175. The unemployed females of 
the Class Commercial were over six times as numerous 
in the city and suburbs of Sydney as in the remainder of 
the Colony. 


The unemployed males of the Class Industrial (Class LY), 
were nearly 400 in excess in the remainder of the Colony 
of those resident in the metropolis, Sydney and suburbs 
containing 4,570, as against 4,941 outside; but the dis- 
tribution was somewhat unequal in the different orders. 
The unemployed males formerly engaged in connection with 
the manufacture of, or in other processes relating to, art and 
mechanic productions,in which materials of various kinds are 
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used in combination, were about twice as numerous in the 
metropolis as those in the remainder of the Colony. The 
same fact is true of the unemployed males formerly engaged 
in connection with the manufacture of, or in repairs to, in 
cleansing, or in other processes relating to, textile fabrics, 
dress, and fibrous materials. Unemployed males formerly 
oceupied in connection with the manufacture of, or in other 
processes relating to, food, drinks, narcotics and stimulants, 
in the city and suburbs of Sydney, numbered 208, and 180 
outside; those engaged in connection with manufactures, 
or other processes, connected with animal and vegetable 
substances, 108 and 184 respectively; and those engaged in 
the alteration, modification, or manufacture of, or in other 
processes relating to, metals or mineral matters, 338 and 
263 respectively. The whole number of unemployed males 
formerly engaged in the construction or repair of buildings, 
roads, railways, canals, docks, earthworks, etc., in the dis- 
posal of silt, dead matter, or refuse, or in operations the 
nature of which was undefined, was 2,602. Of these, 1,586 
were resident in the city and suburbs of Sydney, and 1,016 
were distributed throughout the remainder of the Colony. 
Among the unemployed of the principal occupations forming 
this order, the distribution was as follows:—Carpenters, 537 
in the metropolis, and 468 outside; painters, 195 and 70 
respectively ; plasterers, 182 and 40; bricklayers, 117 and 
97; stonemasons and stonecutters, 128 and 54; plumbers, 
93 and 27; road labourers, 88 and 111; and railway navyvies, 
56 and 84. 
imperfectly defined—were grouped 4,262 unemployed males. 
Of these, 1,383 were in the metropolis, and 2,879, or over 
twice as many, distributed over the rest of the Colony. 


Under Order 20—comprising industrial workers 


The greater number of these were persons describing them- 
selyes simply as labourers. Of such there were 3,797, and 
of these 1,142 were resident in the city and suburbs of 
Sydney, and 2,651 outside ; the engine-drivers (undefined) 
numbered 53 in each division, metropolitan and extra- 
metropolitan ; and the carters undefined, 92 and 28 respec- 
tively. The females of the Industrial Class were about 
equally distributed, the actual figures being 599 for the city 
and suburbs of Sydney, and 524 for the remainder of ihe 
Colony. 


The unemployed primary producers, who were all males, 
numbered 4,465, and were nearly five and a half times as 
numerous outside the metropolitan area as within its 
boundaries; the figures being 692 for the city and suburbs 
of Sydney, as against 3,773 for the remainder of the Colony. 
The males formerly employed in agriculture, and cognate 
pursuits, were in the extra-metropolitan area as about 8 to 1 
of those resident in the metropolis; the males formerly 


employed in pastoral pursuits and dairy farming as about 
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113 to1; and those formerly employed in mining as 5 to 1. 
The other primary producers numbered only 89, of whom 
14 were recorded as living in the metropolis, and 75 
outside, Among the principal occupations contributing 
unemployed males to Order 21 were the following :—Farm 
labourers, 72 in the metropolis, and 482 in the remainder 
of the Colony ; farm assistants, 25 and 89 respectively ; 
market gardeners, 38 and 61; gardeners, 89 and 76; drovers, 
22 and 255 ; labourers on sheep and cattle stations, 7 and 
387; shearers, 43 and 690; gold miners (quartz), 32 and 344; 
gold miners (alluvial), 6 and 269 ; gold miners undefined, 
52 and 55; tin miners, 2 and 96; silver miners, 190, who 
were all in the extra-metropolitan areas; coal miners, 19 
and 325; and miners undefined, 99 and 20, respectively. 


Included in the 8,421 unemployed males, and 1,719 
unemployed females, of stated occupations, described as 
resident in the metropolis, were 67 males and 2 females 


classified with the shipping. These were as follow :— 





—- 














. | Sub- Former occupations of unemployed 
Class. | Order. | order. classified with shipping. Males. | Females. 

I 2 Be BICK MURSCE ereciarccacsele sie tiaerecieete cis Sar 1 
IT 3 2 MOONS eye casera witiaialciovaie sieinincsiele ateierere 2 1 
Iit 11 So POUCHES. CUNGEUNEG) mere cores uicteie teeters cteteiets 2 tats 
13 Bx MOStEr: MAUINGIS: circle ccscaiec eerste ce 1 nara 

BORMEN rico cet oc wslceincitios tric sictes etre 6 

PbO WRIUS (SDIDG") 75 ace tassreserotaie: yeiese aicisieivicvsle 1 

IV 19 DT FCA PDERGBIG aco crate. ciate ccejciecieitinyeis ice ee eis 2 

20 4 | Labourers (undefined)...........ceceee- 4 

Ai 21 Erb PRIN IG DOUROUS soc ctccisisioiicle: crete iezeicriiec.cte ore 2 

PAOTROCS PATGONOTE 56.cce's sicctecie osc co es 18 

6 | Miners (undefined) .......cccsecvccvecs 29 
OGAL Ui feceisiescienetes eters 67 2 


The 18 market gardeners included with shipping were all 
Chinese ; one of the carpenters, one of the cooks, and 28 of 
the miners (undefined), recorded above, belonged also to 
the same race; and these persons were evidently zz transitu 
either to or from Sydney, as they were all recorded as being 
on board ships in Port Jackson. 


PERSONS WHOSE OCCUPATIONS WERE NOT 
STATED. 


Besides the 1,121,090 persons whose occupations were 
specified, there were 2,864 persons of whom no definite in- 
formation regarding their callings was obtained. Of these, 
952 males and 54 females were recorded as being unem- 
ployed ; and the males in question included 32 swagmen or 
Of the 952 males, 343 (including 2 swagmen or 
tramps), were returned as being resident within the boun- 
daries of the metropolis; and 609 (including 80 swagmen 
or tramps), as being distributed over the remainder of the 
Colony. Of the 54 females of “not stated occupations,” 
but recorded as unemployed, 25 were returned as being 
resident within the boundaries of the metropolis, and 29 as 
being distributed over the remainder of the Colony. 


tramps. 
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Some of the persons whose occupations were not stated 
were described on the schedules as boarders, lodgers, 
passengers, swagmen, tourists, and widows (not otherwise 
defined). 
neglected to state their occupations :-— 


The following table summarises all those who 














Designation. | Males. | Femates. | Total. 








Occupation not stated, including 920 
males and 54 females, returned as 
being unemployed ..........sseeeeeeees 


2,074 308 | 2,382 


Zoarders, Lod gers ........sceecseeeeeeeeeeeenees 7 42 49 
Passengers PVR veces enn tee ssiensecair ester 207 | 74 281 
Swagmen, including 32 males returned 

AO ecse st 40 

as being unemployed Paseaesecuwenents | 
MOUTIBGM) ci cccius erent sce taweneseseesicarsens sans 5 | 5 10 
Widows (undefined) ...........ccecsessereseeee]  ceeees | 102 102 
Rotalinci ce earner 2,333 531] 2,864 








All the persons described as passengers in He above 


statement were classified with shipping. The remainder 





were distributed as follow :— 























Males. ae): F males. 
Designation. Orci | Remainder reo a ender 
polis. a of Colony. | polis. | of Colony. 
Occupation not stated ............ 551 1,523 120 188 
Boarders, lodgezs, so described 4 3 12 30 
SWaOQmen ...rsecseeseneseeeeveneoes 2 oo el Oe Dace 
Tourists UReanecaee wae Genaa cena iteceds | 3 2 5 tar 
Widows (undefined)............+5 Racy mmeecres 12 90 
TOtalecvseeccnsseaseromcenes 560 1,566 149 308 


OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS ON SHIPBOARD. 


Of 5,649 persons, 5,309 and 340 
females, classified as shipping population, 4,439 were 
recorded as officers and crews of vessels in the various 
ports of the Colony at the date of the enumeration, and 
The crews included 78 
51 male Chinese, and 


including males 


1,210 were described as passengers. 
male Chinese; and the passengers, 
1 female of the 
exhibits the numbers of the officers, crews, 
classified as shipping population, according to sex :— 


same race. The following statement 


and passengers, 








Males. Females. Total. 

Officers .....cccecee. re rrr 1,184 35 1,219 
COWS rere cece reread omnes wesiene 3. 220 neces: 3,220 
PASSENZETS ..rcsecerececseeescreceeeeeveners 905 305 1,210 
TOUR eorsmicccesnectcen 5,309 340 5,649 


The passengers included, among others, the Governor of 
Fiji, a consul, a district court judge, 4 officers of the 
French army, and 202 French soldiers en voyage to their 
native country after a term of service in New Caledonia. 
The officers and crews included the commanders, lieu- 
tenants, engineers, surgeons, paymasters, warrant and 
petty officers, and able-bodied seamen of the ships of the 


Royal Navy present on the Australian station, besides the 
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captains and crews of the port and river craft in the waters 
of the Colony. ‘The shipping does not, however, greatly 
affect the constitution of the population ; and if the British 
and foreign merchantmen, and the warships, officered and 
manned from sources other than New South Wales, were 
deducted, it would be found that the local representatives 
of shipping interests formed but an insignificant propor- 
tion of the total number of the people. Hence, the mere 
accident of ships being anchored, or moored, in an Austra- 
lian port on the date of the Census is, of itself, not 
important enough to warrant a detailed examination of 
the persons described in the schedules as constituting 
: for this reason, the tables published in 


“Results of a Census” 


6 s . 9 
the “ Shipping 
are considered as being sufficient, 
and as needing no further comment. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE ABORIGINES. 


The occupations of 1,468 full-blood and_half-caste 
Of these, 18 
were recorded as employers, 89 as being engaged on their 


Aborigines were ascertained at the Census. 


own account, 8 as relatives assisting, 1,188 as wage-carners, 
133 as unemployed, 30 as not having made a statement of 
the grade of employment followed by them, and 52 as 
being persons to whom classification according to grade 
was inapplicable. The following table exhibits the number 


of Aborigines and half-castes of each grade :— 





























Occupations : Grades, | Full-blood. | Half-caste. Total. 

EM PIOVGIS teeacerresaccwen ec esetedsnes 6 | 12 18 
Engaged on own account............ 57 32 89 
RGIAtIVes ABSIStIN Oc eacercrounege sete: 2 6 8 
NW aGO-CAINGLH cre emir ee cces eco 660 478 1,138 
Winmemploy edierccssccseaccoen sea 68 65 133 
Not stated .......... ieee sioeannieiee clone 13 12 30 
Grade not applicable .............. 40 | 12 52 
Total 1,468 


Rae ieee: 851 | 617 





Of t the 18 employers, the six full-blood Aborigines com- 
prised a butcher, a saddler, a fisherman, 2 timber-getters, 
and the 12 half-castes, 
a builder, a contractor (undefined), 2 farmers, 5 


and a contractor for tank-sinking ; 


3 ) 
eraziers, 
and a contractor 


a dairv-farmer, a kangaroo-hunter 
3 Sb b ] 


for tank-sinking. According to classes, the Aboriginal 


employers were as follow :— 








Aboriginal employers. 











Occupations : Classes. = = 
Full-blood. | Half-caste. | Total. 

GommMmercigl-.scchicec sees reese ue 1 1 

Industrigivecse-cc. ose sienctenoas sence: 1 2 3 
Primary producers— 

Agricultural c..c..c-es Secu. ese 2 2 

Pastoral evncesccestcee ceca cine ies 6 6 

Other primary producers...... 4 2 6 

Totalveaccuteccresscces 6 12 18 





Pot OCcecuraArtione OF-PHE PEOPLE, 


The 89 Aborigines engaged on their own azcount com- 
prised 57 of full-blood, viz., 2 pedestrians, a rag-dealer, a 
horse-dealer, a fencer, 17 farmers, 3 fishermen, 8 kangaroo- 
hunters, 4 rabbiters, a timber-getter, 18 gold-miners, and 
one tin-miner; and 32 half-castes, of whom one was a 
storekeeper (undefined), one a ferryman, one a mail con- 
tractor, one a contractor (undefined), one a fisherman, and 
one arabbiter ; 11 were farmers, 8 kangaroo-hunters, 4: 
timber-getters, and 3 alluvial gold miners. According to 
classes, the Aborigines engaged on their own account were 


as follow :— 


Ae, . 


Aborigines engaged on their own 
account. 
Occupations : Classes. 
| | 














Full-blood. | Half-caste. | ‘Total. 
RIPRED a cay cei uacsecersesescasens | 2 2 
MME ELS Es Lavdecs sesncvveetourss 2 3 5 
RENTED irs dvs cess foscevcsdscesceecss 1 | 1 V2 
Primary producers— | 
MEMMIGUNGUTAL ..)...0.0.0000000. 17 11 | 28 
MMS CCC Vay se sh eceuesenss+s trees 19 3 | 22 
Other primary producers...... | 16 14 30 
PPOORE Hs .555s tavcodss tics 57 32 89 





oo, 


The relatives assisting numbered only 8, viz., 2 of full- 
blood, and 6 half-castes. 
in fencing, and one in farming; of the latter, one was 


Of the former, one was engaged 


recorded as a groom (undefined), one as a carpenter, and 
one as a rabbiter, while 3 were recorded as helping 


farmers. In classes, relatives assisting were as follow :— 





Aboriginal relatives assisting. 


Occupations : Classes. 











Full- blood. | Half-caste. Total. 
RID ap oN50 550 od s00% 05 coscssecesess | 1 ] 
SS Bee oe eee ] | 1 2 
Primary producers— 
PPICMIGUTAL 4..5...0-c00cccceeees ] 3 4 
Other primary producers...... ] 1 
LOMA erccncers codecs 





Of 1,188 Aboriginal wage-earners, 660 were of full-blood, 
and 478 were half-castes. Of the former, the occupations, 
together with the number of those following them, were as 
follow :—125 pastoral labourers, 105 labourers (undefined), 
64 domestic servants, 63 stockmen (station), 42 police 
trackers, 52 farm labourers, 37 rabbiters, 39 boundary- 
riders (station), 20 grooms (undefined), 17 fishermen, 13 


drovers (sheep and cattle), 7 shepherds, 7 iabourers em- 


ployed in tank-sinking, 6 ring-barkers, 5 milkmen (vendors), 


2 (r) 
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5 horse-breakers, 5 


bullock-drivers, 5 timber-getters, 4 
hotel servants, 4 horse-drivers (undefined), 4 herdsmen, 3 
hotel labourers, 8 fencers, 3 saw-mill hands, 3 labourers on 
a sugar-growing estate, 3 honey-gatherers, 3  timber- 
squarers, 2 road labourers, 2 kangaroo-hunters, 2 bark- 
strippers, a groom employed at a hotel, a waiter, a boarding- 
house servant, a stableman, a caretaker (undefined), a 
horse-trainer, a hawker’s assistant, a carrier, a blacksmith, 
a builder’s labourer, a gardener, a bullock-driver (employed 
on a station), a shearer, a teamster (employed on a station), 
a bush labourer, and a bullock-driver (engaged in tank- 
Of the 478 wage-earning half-castes, 92 were 
labourers (undefined), 52 pastoral labourers, 44 stockmen 
(station), 43 farm labourers, 82 boundary-riders (station), 
23 domestic servants, 19 rabbiters, 17 grooms (undefined), 
17 fencers, 11 timber-getters, 8 police trackers, 8 carpenters, 
8 bush labourers, 7 horse-drivers (undefined), 6 bullock- 
drivers (undefined), 6 teamsters (undefined), 6 shepherds, 
6 labourers (engaged in tank-sinking), 5 drovers (sheep and 
cattle station), 5 shearers (sheep station), 5 kangaroo- 
hunters, 5 gold (quartz) miners, 4 ring-barkers, 3 servants, 
3 milkmen, 3 horse-breakers, 3 blacksmiths, 3 road labourers, 
3 burr-cutters, 38 dairy-farmers’ assistants, 2 jockeys, 2 
railway (maintenance) labourers, 2 carriers, 2 carters, and 2 
quarrymen; 1 was a missionary, 1 a hotel groom, 1 a cook 
(undefined), 1 a caretaker (undefined), 1 a hairdresser, 1 a 
butcher, 1 a storekeeper (undefined), 1 a cabdriver, 1 a 
boatman, 1 a mailman, 1 asaw-mill hand, 1 a stone-breaker, 
1 a market gardener, 1 a pastoralist’s overseer, 1 a teamster 
on a station, 1 a fisherman, 1 a honey-gatherer, and 1 a 
copper-miner. According to classes, the Aboriginal wage- 
earners were as follow :— 








Aboriginal wage-earners. 


| 
| 


Occupations : Classes. 





| Full-blood. | Half-caste. Total. 
PromessiOnal vy sccsestcnctesncceteescaee: 42 11 | 53 
PIOMOBUIO cic cet ok eee coon eusane 96 47 14: 
CAMMGTOIAIe ees eee cere cere anien: 13 15 28 
PRCRUIRUPIA LS to eee. vec cr cee rer cocoon ec 124 146 270 
Primary producers— 
PAPCIOUNCUIAL. ce <ccec ccc eceeeneeee a 62 51 113 
PAStOral reo oesee en cee one 246 157 403 
INUTBABS coco tes stein faerie eee a 8 8 
Other primary producers ..... 77 43 120 
OURL ccc cenen occur es 660 478 1,138 


Of 133 unemployed male Aborigines, 68 were of full- 
Those of full-blood 


comprised a police tracker, a saw-mill hand, 29 labourers 


blood, and 65 were _half-castes. 


(undefined), a farm labourer, 5 boundary-riders, a drover, 
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2 pastoral labourers, 2 shearers, a shepherd, 5 stockmen, a 
fisherman, 17 rabbiters, and 2 timber-getters. The unem- 
ployed half-casies comprised a horse-trainer, a saw-mill 
hand, a carpenter, 40 labourers (undefined), 4 farm labourers, 
a boundary-rider, 6 drovers, 5 pastoral labourers, 3 shearers, 
a shepherd, a stockman, and a bush labourer. According 
to classes, the unemployed Aborigines were as follow:— 


EEE 


Unemployed Aborigines. 








Occupations: Classes. 




















Full-blood. | Half-caste. Total. 
Professional .............5. Been eRe CRON 1 ee ] 
OOMIMBFOIA).. scocec oes cess esol cence. xe l l 
FRGUNGTIAN cccecsccccscccases re err 30 42 dz 
Primary Producers— 
Aprioultaral: 2.30.4... weaneeees 1 4 5 
POODLE: oases aie aks sek ekcuieeains 16 18 34 
Other primary producers...... 20 <M 20 
ELOURL eck enuee teens 68 65 133 


Thirty Aborigines, viz., 18 of full-blood, and 12 half- 
castes, neglected to state whether employed, unemployed, 
etc. Of the former, there were 2 domestic servants 
(undefined), ateamster (undefined), 2 labourers (undefined) 
2 farm labourers, 3 boundary-riders, 2 shearers, 4 stockmen, 
and 2 kangaroo-hunters ; and of the half-castes, 3 domestic 
(undefined), a teamster (undefined), 3 farm 
labourers (undefined), 4 stockmen, and a kangaroo-hunter. 


servants 


According to classes, they were as follow :— 


Aborigines : Grade not stated. 





Occupations : Classes. 











Full-blood. | Half-caste. Total. 
WOOTRORMO osc canes ercis sess sre ce sees. | 2 3 5 
a URES COREE Srcaneiec es | 3 t 7 
Primary Producers— | 
POMOBIGUYAL. 055s oiceseesess essa. 2 fae 2 
Pastoral ........ wegebas scien anewte 9 4 13 
Other primary producers...... 2 1 3 
Total, s..ss000 ecto cs 18 12 30 





Those to whom classification according to grade was 
inapplicable numbered 52. Of these, 40 were of full- 
blood, and 12 were half-castes ; and they were all classed as 
dependents. The 40 dependents of full-blood comprised 
21 inmates of the Aboriginal Mission, 18 prisoners in gaols, 
The 12 half-castes comprised 


and 1 inmate of a hospital. 
7 prisoners in gaols, an inmate of a hospital, an inmate of 
a benevolent asylum, an inmate of a hospital for the insane, 
a blind begger, and a prisoner in alock-up. The occupations 
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of the aboriginal prisoners in gaols, excepting one of whom 
the calling was not stated, were as follow :— 


Police trackers i.. cs cnc es 7 POUNCODBccrcseveiscscacs vous ceseies 2 
Labourers (undefined) ...... 6 BCOCKMON i ceeeescecs sere oeeree 2 
Ringy-DArK OP sx c00s-c0ses sce 3 DOVES ics ec ticecist aceon ts ] 
Farm labourers .............0. 2 Jockeys .......... vedaans emer eate ] 


The following table exhibits all the occupations of full- 
blood and half-caste Aborigines, arranged according to the 
numerical importance of the vocation followed :— 








3 | o ao 13 
°o = ante ° — e 
: Sisais . 2|aild 
Occupations. ra) 215 Occupations, a) os | +s 
=|3|&A =/\3 | 
b=) S 5 3 
a | = me | 
Labourers (undefined)... .|186 |135 |271 || Grooms (hotel) .......... pA fe eee 
“A (pastoral)...... 127 | 57 |184 || Caretakers (undefined) 1 1 2 
SCOORMOGN =o 26k oes oe yp BA SDS ly 4 Uh) il oy 0) oT) 9 ee ee ee 1 1 2 
Farm labourers .......... 55 | 47 |102 ||} Railway (maintenance) 
Servants (undefined) ....| 66 | 26 | 92 JabOQurers’;. a5. cine ss 3: ots 2} 2 
RADOIGOIG S05 cic ec a vine os0i 58 | 21 | 79 || Contractors (undefined) ..| .. Zi 2 
Boundary-riders ........ 38 | 33 | 71 || Carters (undefined) ...... ie Pag Pepe 
Police trackers .......... 43 | 8 | 51 || Teamsters (stock station)..| 1 1] 2 
Grooms (undefined) ...... 20 | 18 | 38 || Bark-strippers .......... es 2 
MAPMOrss occ cee elec 18 | 16 | 34 |} Contractors(tank-sinking)| 1 1 2 
Kangaroo-hunters........| 12 | 15 | 27 || Quarrymen.............. an 2) 2 
DTOVCRS erence miele cleeieciee te 14 | 11 | 25 || Inmates of hospitals...... pe ee Ol ee 
Timber-getters .......... 10 | 15 | 25 || Missionaries ............ alee [ae 
Prisoners in gaols........ 18] 4 4 2551) Wastes: (2... nce es ilieeca ak 
MIBNGISNCI sagen cies 22 | 2 | 24 || Servants, boarding-house.| 1 1 
GTIOGIW ie siercivicioc olen cree 5 | 17 | 22 || Stable-mien .............-. 1 1 
Inmates of Aboriginal Cooks (undefined)........ ee yee 
MIBMON Geo hieciecleine Dae el a oll ee POT OBSONS © ir. te cic cies af Se 
Gold-miners (alluvial) ....| 17 | 3 | 20 || Rag-dealers.............. 5 Oe ae if 
Shepherds a. .0 00506 <s -- 8 | 7 | 15 ||. Horse-dealers..:......... Lal aeere 1 
DNCRTOLS ricci ics cee 5 | 8 | 13 || Storekeepers (undefined)..| .. 1 1 
Labourers (tank-sinking)..| 7 | 6 | 13 || Hawkers’ assistants...... 1S licere 1 
Bullock-drivers(undefined)}) 5 | 6 | 11 || Cab-drivers.............. ote 1} i 
Horse-drivers (undefined).| 4 { 7 | 11 || Boatmen................ : 2 fe 
Carpenters... 2.25. -6.. DOT LO a Orry NON ec. ci cicye's cele ; 1 1 
Ring-barkers ............ 6 |; 41] 10 || Mail contractors ........ ie aj 1 
Bush labourers .......... alee tO) Mia imen io. co0 cose ocx tee.e ae lee | 
Milkmen (Vendors) ...... SS. arte at | PORULLOIB ie oe eielewneccisic see bs ees 1 
Horse-breakers .......... BS es] | SI BUIGREB cere crstcicielesctereai- Be Dine 
Teamsters (undefined)....| 1 | 7 | 8 || Builders’ labourers ...... A ee 1 
Servants (hotel).......... 4; 3] 7 || Stone-breakers .......... ae 1 ae | 
Sawmill workers ........ 4; 2]; 61|| Market gardeners........ eG ieee 
Gold (quartz) miners ....} 1 | 5 | 6 || Gardeners (not market 
Road labourers .......... 2; 8| 5 gardeners) ............ 1 eee 1 
Graziers, pastoralists .... 5 | 5 || Graziers’ overseers ...... Bc a Bo fae 
Blacksmiths ............ 1/| 3] 4 || Bullock-drivers (stock 
PIGPQSUION: ooo veo ce tee ee 4 BUMAOMY cals se cierccrce re 5 Ay eee 1 
Honey gatherers ........ 3] 1] 4 || Dairy-farmers............ ae 1; 1 
Labourers (hotel) ........ Sliver 3 || Bullock-drivers (tank- 
Horse-trainers .......... at 231-8 Minking i accscs ce . Ee 1 
COSTIONE Wet iaicitis ete teie Lickel Oa AB“RIN@UO anlar steereis 1 Ae 1 
Labourers on sugar estate| 3] .. | 3 || Copper-miners .......... Bee Wt BN Te | 
Burr-oulgers ........°5-2. 3 | 3 || Inmates of benevolent 
Dairy-farmers’ assistants... 3] 3 GSV INS Ga. is tncerecre: ieee 
Timber squarers ........ me 3 || Inmates of lunatic asylums De iieed 
VOOKGVB is. coe eee eee ne 2] 2 || Beggars (blind) .......... ie 
Pedestrians. ccs cscce Dales 2 || Prisoners in lock-up...... 1; 1 


FORMER OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS IN 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


The persons resident in the various public institutions of 
the Colony, exclusive of officers, warders, and attendants, 
numbered 11,780, and comprised 8,107 males and 3,673 
females. To these must be added 660 State children 
boarded out, including 400 males and 260 females; and 
the total number of dependents upon public support—in 
hospitals, asylums for the insane, the destitute, the deaf 
and dumb, and the blind ; homes and refuges ; orphanages 
and reformatories ; gaols, prisons, and lock-ups—will be 
seen to amount to 12,440 persons, of whom 8,507 were 
males, and 3,933 were females. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS IN HOSPITALS. 


The former occupations of 37 males and 42 females who 
were inmates of hospitals were not recorded. Of the 982 
males and 398 females who supplied particulars of their 
former vocations the following is a statement :— 


Inmates of Hospitals. 


MALES. 

Labourers (undefined) ............ 204 {| Railway labourers (not navvies) .. 4 
Dependent scholars ............+. 58 WY OGL WEIR INGE isco oc ctie nis orcs cieoisie 4 
SNEED Sa-bCilé bs Goede ve sligadoeneen 48 MAIOKIOAROIS can wevcacaesy ees ss 4 
Dependent children (sons, relatives) 34 PIRBUORGER Cacia cocks ne esiincuen 4 
Miners (undefined).............06. 29 SING BOUIOUN yn cas isa gs sie ees 6 sis 3 
CHGMMUMIIOBUEGS 0c ss cavecccecccs 29 Sailors, Royal Navy ............- 3 
SEMIN slated. ccs steve creek eens es 27 POULSEN co dlcr ccc tate auttcre ess 3 
NTE PADOUSOTD cc cc ce tevccnseceue 27 MIE VOVONS (ert cielo nce siale aieeinerea seisis 3 
BEIM S a sec tnviccscicctecwcsta anes 26 PEIN ae ccele cisicisis es ciesicieice wae aeeieia 3 
SRAVORAMRINGTE oy cccccccconccegsees 18 BRUUMIROCLIGIE Co ccs cue cdas ees since’ 3 
RE ITUTONE oc cc cccciceciissaces 17 pS bg ly BRR AAR Aa ATTIC 3 
OT 2 PRA ee Pee 17 BAOTMO“GIOITIORS 6 6 6c kc cure cctece sess 3 
CORED CUMNGOCTNGG) 2... cece ccececcs 16 SPOUIECRIMORE 0. cies nic Ga anya st an ot 
0 RRR SEO Pn er cee 13 Storekeepers, general dealers (un- 
Market GATdGNErs .. vc eccccccccese 12 GENNOG) oi. cake cies ine veins es 
DME ie delesvcCecaseeesdeecs 11 Book-keepers (undefined) ........ 3 
PENNE ats oo snot wud kc cosine 80 Commercial travellers (undefined)... 3 
Labourers (sheep and cattle sta- PUG WRTOM (REID cnet cass cleniee sie 3 

_. STORE SAR er ooo Bo AR GLORINAKGIS ccc oe co och cmsecee 3 
, BRINE AE SPS rence 8 Saddlers and harness makers...... 3 
PARAEE TINVVIOE voce cccyccgesasecé 8 MONGOOSE ercien sieve stieiseca nearer eatnss 3 
Gardeners (including domestic).... 8 BRUAMIGE os ccc cious eerinslesie's ash as 3 
CUE CedetT wt cence sca eC eabces 7 SARUREIRIIP INE crores cioly e’a eisai ees erases 3 
GUE dire Fi 06 64 600004 oe eens cet 7 MPUSWULOWOIN 7 oc sire fccacsee ata 3 
SRULIWEEETON vd eran bancelaeeeseeeien 7 MHGDHOCUM: 5 0%s Li beisd alc euvicnscics 3 
Bootmakers (all branches) ........ 7 RMON eo craeiaia sofa aces vaielea eas 2 
PRGRMEMRTIE vi cccecebechiccccgeres 7 MIMO orcs cacclcise evel recaaee < 2 
Engine drivers (undefined) ........ 7 EMG DIODUIOLONS | ccaciccce shes hace 
Carters (undefined) ...........5e 7 || Commercial travellers for wholesale 
BMOVONU ce eesks: cecavasbhectsucesat 7 GERORR a idcca tency dec usacss 2 
SRW ts Cisne assis) eleas een es 7 Confectioners (commercial)........ 2 
Dealers (undefined) ..........++4. 6 Railway fettlers ......cccccesacece 2 
SUMING Los o\accis'sieigivina sie’ calc 6 Engine-drivers (steamers) ........ 2 
SNEIE c oe ceceobesacncsons 6 CHIP EURIIA DOI oni taie cinta's «/siu'ers oclaie g a'9 
SET oko udut nah cp eeuneeas 6 Persons engagedin printing (branch 
Firemen (undefined)....,.......-. 6 MEUMGAGERTIINN ie Sip ctrvie's 4 Gos seis iors rae 
Police constables ....cscccecccces 5 Mechanical engineers ............ 2 
SROSUEENEELY Tal cau vinceisspapiviseseisis 5 GOMCN-DRINGCEE. ci cciice- ciecies sess 2 
SSSR carr Soa OCCOCOC 5 BOPO WON crtcca iis cassie sires erie ciel carie 2 
EE Cg so uve cccia'y cisicic ale beleeis sais 5 WOOIWRSHCIS Cec sisic ia cate acerca 2 
SMIUETE Sac sie'g cls asia bineieeinece cie's 5 PAUCTINIAKOLE i ecic clea cieics aie cciies sere 2 
UIE PRUMIUROLG svc gscccssvevyeeye 5 A ATIBPITIGING torein iain cis lole creeomrareiaialentionsis 2 
Teamsters (undefined) ............ 5 Engineers (undefined) ..........+. 2 
DIOUDGASY-FIGBTG. . ccc cceccnceseses 5 Bullock drivers (undefined) ...... 2 
pO a rr 5 Stockmen (cattle stations) ........ 2 
Teachers (undefined). ...........++ 4 MOGIIIONS ccfiely cic uiea'y aa nals ce ai es 2 
Waiters (undefined) ...........+5: 4 LIVGE-MECLUGEN: oe c.c's oye nee cig5.0 0% 2 
Hawkers (undefined)...........++. 4 GURETFTNEN ecccecaucvesscvsesers cs 2 


Besides the foregoing there was one male representative only of each of the 
following callings returned as an inmate of a hospital :— 


Solicitors. Porters (storekeepers’). Tobacco factory workers. 
Surveyors’ assistants. Match sellers. Commercial travellers 
Artists. Commission agents. (tobacco factory). 
Photographers. Collectors (undefined). Fellmongers. 

Circus managers. Storemen (undefined). Sawyers. 


Marble polishers. 


Railway clerks. 
Monumental masons, 


Boots (hotel). 
Railway firemen, 


Domestic servants (unde- 


fined). Railway shunters. Wood machinists. 
Caretakers. Omnibus drivers. Road contractors. 
Shoeblacks. Carriers. Railway platelayers. 


Excavators (undefined). 
Crane-drivers. 
Factory workers (unde- 


Furniture-van drivers. 
Transit officers. 
Ship’s carpenters. 


Night-watchmen. 
Bank managers, 
Mining agents. 


** Speculators.” Firemen (steamers). fined). 
Insurance canvassers. Boatmen. Engine-cleaners (unde- 
House agents. Post-boys. fined). 


Machinists (undefined). 
Contractors (undefined), 
Park rangers, 

Graziers. 

Station overseers. 
Wool-classers. 


Telegraph operators. 
Printers. 
Engine-fitters, 
File-cutters. 
Coach-builders. 
Tanners, curriers. 


News agents. 
Newspaper vendors, 
Sewing-machine agents. 
Bicycle agents. 
Wholesale drapers. 
Clerks (wholesale 


drapers’). Sailmakers. Fishermen. 
Fish-hawkers. French polishers. Firemen (waterworks), 
Fruit-hawkers, Upholsterers. Copper-smelters. 
Tobacconists. Weavers. Shale-miners, 
Horse-dealers, Tailors’ cutters. Bismuth-miners. 
Horse-breakers. Millers. Smelters (undefined). 


Brewers’ cellarmen, Annuitants, 


Cordial makers, 


Seedsmen. 
Produce dealers. 


FEMALES. 

General servants § ...ccsccccesecen 90 GOVOIMnERICE we ccusceunceeccececss 2 
Wives (domestic duties) .......... 89 BaripGiGle, werner. ccc cccaaraveuee 2 
Daughters, relatives (domestic Ladies’ companions ........+ee.45 2 

GUMOBT Son eta ccs vas eeieess Boot saleswomen .....cecescecces 2 
Dependent scholars: daughters, Shopkeepers (undefined) .......... 2 

POIRCIVGN: OUD oc ca ean oeae coke ss TROULQNGNE: -chccckcKetsceetiew ans 2 
Children (relatives dependent) .... 22 Public School teacher ............ 1 
Widows (domestic duties) ........ 14 Sewing mistresses ......ccccccccce 1 
Cooks (domestic) .........ceeeeee 13 Teachers Macs apse salceieele ee stee e's 1 
BPPOMNTUGMOTD fence cé deccaucceuetes 9 Boarding-house keepers .........+. 1 
EMUNGIORNCE Gis cc cvcctscs cote wes 8 POOR TO0GS is soos cc ce eecnisctae 1 
HOUSOKGODONS a5 56 os.csie sce vain m cle 7 UALY “DOD Mra coc wasicnis cic ciraere ein 1 
Nurse (domestic) ..... qicttavaicia'ste 5 Clerks (undefined) ............0065 1 
CT BEB RAR AC HECTIC. 5 Stewardesses (steamers) .......... 1 
BOUSRTORIOG coc ccc v cs ccusiastecee a Fancy needlewomen ...........ee. 1 
WGLGROMNON oc ne ss accecccies 3 Sewing-machinists .............05 I 
Midwives, monthly nurses ........ 2 ‘* Independent means” ........e6+- 1 


FORMER OCCUPATIONS OF PERSONS IN 
HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE, 


Of 1,926 insane males and 1,203 insane females, in all 
3,129 persons thus afflicted, only 37 of the former and 52 
of the latter, or 89 persons, were treate| in places other 
than the public and private asylums of the Colony. The 
total number of persons treated in private hospitals for the 
insane was 82; of these, 7 were males, and 75 were females. 
A table showing the occupations of inmates of hospitals 
for the insane must, therefore, be of particular value, as it 
would comprise almost the entire number of such patients 
in the Colony. In the following statement is exhibited 
the former occupations of 1,889 males, and 1,151 females— 
exclusive of 275 males, and 156 females, whose former 
occupations were not recorded—classified as inmates of the 
public and private asylums established for their treatment:— 


Inmates of Hospitals for the Insane. 


MALEs. 

Labourers (undefined) ............ 614 Oabinet-makers.. << .6c0ccus seeks 6 
Miners (undefined).............00. 94 Police-constables ........eeeecees 5 
OAPEMIOEG oes earcclecistete cree eles 81 Stockmen (cattle station) ........ 5 
Dependent children (sons, relatives) 50 Master-mariners ............ iN sicia's 5 
RGAMIGI co crate ciclaecigicia cs ciaisisrceierele als 70 Domestic servants (undefined) .... 4 
Oe DURA CRACNICOI AOC ICA OIC 38 FIRITULOMIOND ste tr esate seca si aes 4 
Clerks (undefined) ............0000 7 Hawkers (undefined).............. 4 
Gardeners (including domestic).... 35 Commercial travellers (undefined)... 4 
MNGDARTON se crass crcrscemeccesess 1. | CORBOIUNEN GS cc lidecsadsevraaenee 4 
BiSGRMITLUGNE <0... seep seeccewns 23 WITOOIWEOMON ons So eccccnseeeesas 4 
TRMUNG ts WwEECCes Re Cree eiits 20 BHI WHAUE Sci chive eckedicsasvtie 4 
Bootmakers (all branches) ........ 18 WI DNOIMCOEORM ccc can cacicas ccc ears s 4 
PEORIA a dat tevece cet eaeustais 17 Drovete (QGQ0K) . 6 iSick ass ¥eeas cogs 4 
MEIEIOEN Soraya die ots oiats italaleoiaiecniotclerels 17 Station (sheep and cattle) labourers 4 
Cooks (domegtic)....resccessrepece 15 PIBDOVINGN: Go nkviscess.c5 cans ceioet 4 
PEMCHISGTOURGOTS 5 oat orci ccis'e gis.c sarerete 14 OUGMUBUR aces aecuincicne enccceeties 3 
Pemst MN r cs eiices peices scan onenas 14 CUITIOPE ieee scan ncks ene 3 
PEROT Sc catan sie eel eter pelertis 13 OORCHDUNGEDS ccs ee cuvetaresea% 3 
MAP UIBEE ce cv cisiciy ce cules a aels 13 TODOS, CULTIONS. 40s ;ccckseussss 3 
Market gardeners ...........esee. 13 BHIGRMAKGrG 2.6.6. 05 ec cegesece cess 3 
PIGCOIRGRINOIE ©. 5-55 wp pa stccercseses 12 WOGl CINSSOPE co caiccaricces wala cae 3 
Firemen (undefined) ...........00. 11 QORIUUTBIE rc crccnc cece nt cr va vacs te 3 
PUORIRUOIE: cousin hadi ses cxesinee 10 GUBITYINOD dcsca sp sceacecel kas Cie 3 
Engineers (undefined) ............ 9 Medical practitioners ............ 3 
Teachers (undefined)..,........... 8 QOONAIE oi orca ieec a kk ce aes 3 
Gold-miners, alluvial ............ 8 Iron-moulders (foundry) .......... 3 
CT BEARER ICAL CR EAG ner re 7 WOUPRAIIATA, oc a csaces cimenecieees 2 
CRPOI oe ccs ticia tagtuciening auciareicts OULU VOVOES colist nesicaiiercsiesiaeincieeion 2 
Storekeepers, general dealers (unde- PEUIBUR dicen aaecennincs al fices ate on » o 

WAGOP Act eit euass ctl as aveuy sees COMOROS cc cers Vicente sea shes 2 
Saddlers and harness-makers...... 7 QMS OUIVGIR A oh scars ccceseee 2 
UN eee tac ricecise ireses 7 BeWATGN CARIBE) cic clicsecearsess 2 
PEE BGUIOUR a ccaiets'ca gta voce sire 6 RPINGAIG fac oie su cae ns cond pc ciees 2 
Dealers (undefined) .......eeeee: . 6 WRURTOGNNOIE vicicscestorentsssee 2 
GARIIVOEE = ohcr es cclaccicseeasinss 6 EPOUONSMAUBNOPS . 5555 + csi 6e's's once ke 2 
MASE Sie vols wg (a 25 sec bine kes 6 WRORVONG fil ad sditscasseteoneanecs 2 
Carters (undefined) ..........205- 6 Tobacco factory workers .......... 2 
oO ARC SSESOer errr iter ie 6 MOC VONE Gs si ccicireveserecuniwedet 2 
Bank Clorke jsceccnucnccs ese Cosi 6 FIQBUCIOES niciscics coceincies AMO ass ts 2 
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RBLIWAY DAVVICS§. 6c cc cess ssi sis o's 2 
Engine-drivers (undefined) ........ 2 
Machinists (undefined) ............ 2 
Contractors (undefined) .......... 2 
MENG CHOTEG so aiciev sisceiciticicc corres 2 
CE WOGIOIOIE aie a eaiie i ccies se tenis 





CENSUS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 18091. 


Billiard markers 3c cee 2 
WBWLE OVONUE ne eee ole 2 
Wy nhOlesale Craners oie. a1. 3,010) 2 
GreengToceraee cries ieee oto atace 2 
Accountants (undefined) .......... 2 


Railway, DOrkerG ions sce ee 
Messengers (undefined) 


@ 6.6001 0.0 6 6:6 


Clergymen (Church of England)... 2 
Clergymen (Roman Catholic)...... 2 
Theological students ...... 
BIPRUNUNIORL cio0.5'5s i010 eos 


eee eeee 


€10/6.6 (01660 


2 Porters (undefined) 
2 Confectionery makers ............ 
2 Free selectors 


bo bo bo YO bo 


One male representative of each of the subjoined occupations was also recorded 
as an inmate of an asylum for the insane, viz. :— 


Solicitors, 

Jockeys. 

Customs officers. 
Bailiffs. 

Medical Students. 
Dentists. 

Hospital wardsmen. 
Shorthand writers. 
Naturalists. 

Graphiologists. 

Civil engineers. 
Dancing masters. 
Restaurant keepers. 
Waiters (undefined). 

Boarding-house keepers. 

Caretakers. 

Bank managers. 
Financial agents. 
Auctioneers, 

Bill posters. 
Jewellers. 
Stationers. 

Silk merchants. 
Men’s mercers, 
Poulterers. 
Fishmongers. 
Jonfectioners (dealers). 


Dealers in hides. 
Wood merchants. 
Merchants (undefined). 


Shopkeepers (undefined). 


Agents (undefined). 
Salesmen (undefined). 
Storemen (undefined). 


Book-keepers(undefined). 


Railway foremen. 


station-masters. 


" engine-drivers. 
- guards. 
shunters. 


”” 
Cab proprietors. 


Livery-stable proprietors. 


Ships’ carpenters. 
Boatmen. 
Letter-carriers. 
Post-boys. 
Bookbinders. 
Lithographers. 
Seal engravers. 
Gunsmiths. 
Boiler-makers. 
Cutlery makers. 
Leather-dressers. 
Coach painters. 





Hatters. 

Millers. 

Ginger-beer bottlers. 
Soap manufacturers. 
Cork-cutters. 

Fencers. 
Skewer-makers. 
Potters. 
Manufacturing jewellers. 
Coppersmiths. 
Farriers. 

Brass finishers. 
Stonemasons’ labourers. 
Builders. 

Bricklayers’ labourers. 
Joiners. 

Plumbers. 

Turners. 

Locksmiths. 
Stone-breakers. 
Chimney sweeps. 
Boundary-riders. 
Shearers. 
Sugar-planters. 

Wool pressers. 

Dairy proprietors. 
Oyster culturers. 


Cellarmen (wines and Shipbuilders. Rabbiters. 

spirits). », caulkers. ‘** Independent means.” 
Tea merchants. Sailmakers. 

FEMALES. 

Wives \ eather’ duties) inn. .vecn: 358 Storekeepers (undefined).......... 2 
CRO OPRL MORVATIES so oicc 5 orec:c ticles ics 265 Shopkeepers (undefined) .......... 2 
Daughters, relatives (domestic Sinters Of MEFrCy 26 oc:c caeieies soe 1 

MIU ORO irs ovale ctavcicreisteveonle ereverercietencione VOORIIStE I he cee cate ee 1 
Widows (domestic duties) ........ 80 BAYTMAIGS yee toe error sae ae es 1 
Dependent children (daughters, re- WSilreeses eo eee cee nee esiiee aie 1 

Oe ) Beene nt ee nen orn Grae marae 46 Boarding-house keepers .......... 1 
TINT OBO 5055 ios 6 cise acres oieie vices 23 Murses (domestic):;.. <3. 0ecdscmsss 1 
MUOISOVIAIOS hero corse eee tinct 17 Hawkers (undefined).............. 1 
ROI ONG Fe Ccheterc ns society ic clois's 13 Clerks (undefined) ................ 1 
PIOUGGROG DOES fc 55:0 civie ie nears 12 Stewardesses (steamers) .......... 1 
ST OOION aso io nc oc sioie Sivicio as 12 TMCOMAMCTER,, ec cals cece eee 1 
‘*Independent means”............ 12 Bonnet-makers .........0-scceee- 1 
Public school teachers............ 8 CBE IOMROTE oc oe cs coe ve eels os 1 
SAGO 5 <4 oc oiciniee oie avis sists nisi 7 Factory workers (undefined) ...... 1 
BIGUNONIIO GOORE 66550 ccs ec cee if Warm assistants o0 oie. cc ccs esse 1 
MEMMIRIEIA ig ain'giele wiate vieciceicciaieie cicieie’s 4 Hut-keepers (stock station)........ 1 
Shepherdesses (station) .......... 4 Dairy, WOTKOIG. 07.000. eee e ss 1 
PRU ONOUE lecis cia siveitere ceteris race 3 PYORUIGUGES oo cele ee elec 1 

9 


RIBOEYWOMEN . cc’ ccict ccic cc's 


Of the males who were insane, tabulated according to 
classes, the highest proportion was to be found in the 
Industrial Class ; and in the Indefinite Class, the lowest. 
After the Industrial Class came in order the Commercial, 
Domestic, and Professional Classes, and the Class Primary 


Producers. 


The males of the Dependent Class had, of 


their entire number, only 50 recorded as suffering from 
insanity. Of the females who were insane, the highest 
proportion was to be found in the Class Domestic, and the 


lowest in the Class Primary Producers. 


Next in order to 


the Class Domestic came the Industrial, the Indefinite, the 
Professional, the Commercial, and the Dependent Classes. 
These proportions include the entire number of the insane 
in the Colony, as those not treated in institutions, of either 
a public or a private nature, were insignificant in number, 
and incapable of altering the total results. 


FORMER OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES OF 
BENEVOLENT ASYLUMS. 


The inmates of the benevolent asylums of the Colony 
numbered 2,850 persons, of whom 2,203 were males and 
Of these, however, 113, including 18 
males and 95 females, neglected to state their occupations ; 
hence, those enumerated below comprise 2,737 persons, of 


647 were females. 


whom 2,185 were males and 552 were females :— 


Sail-makers:soes3.cccessee 
<ngine-drivers (undefined) 
Firemen (undefined) ...... 


Bush labourers 


@, 01080, 6 6.0.6 


eee e ee eee eee ee eeee 


6 

6 Pastrycooks 
6 Nail-makers 
6 
6 


Whitesmiths 
Gastitera. >. oe eee eae 


SO, 6. 6) O'0' 610 6) 641601016, 0 816 '610.0°0 


OO, © 10.8) 0, 0,0,61 8 6.61 6.0)6) 6674616 


MALES. 

Labourers (undefined) . .......... 1010 Shipwrights recy cicesstectecite cess 5 
BORMNEN sities ee ceriaereieie eieicisle ers 99 Milleraitcecccciye ccc reeioenes 5 
Miners (aundefined):-. «<2 ss. oe.s 82 FRIDSIMIGNG cove ese eeeteepeieeleee eee 5 
Dependent children (sons, relatives) 75 ROA I ADOULOTE iiss cnc rociciclec ce staiets 5 
Bootmakers (all branches) ........ 57 Market gardeners ............200. 5 
Carpentersi0..) ee eee 52 Coal-miners 235.05 ee ons 5 
Gardeners ia-esccs eee 44 Watchmakers: 220 cc nroc en ice a 
Clerks (undefined) 223 cc cancel 42 Mechanical engineers ............ 4 
BUCCHCrS eee wee erate cocaine 34 Wheelwrightsso-7 sono ose oniiec 4 
PQIDUCTS cities oe icitoeisicieicteisisresics 32 Cabinetmakers: <ii.06< foceocisiee a sis'e 4 
COORS e aiicciercrsereiisicr oasis cae eieate « 31 COOPers mais ccoccienes ree 4 
BAK OPS elecarcte eaters areola arenereione 30 Wool-classers (sheep station) ...... 4 
CL BLLOPS weet cacicvcre’ sce orcteto sieeeicic late sisters 29 Jewellers (dealers) ..........0..... 3 
Blacksmiths?.- 30. coe ieee 29 Wholesale Graners- =< ..5 cee 3 
GrOOM Bree rercetor ote rotorn ech errr aieicss 25 PIOree- Drea kere)... 0 vet cre rec iee 3 
Dependent scholars (sons, relatives, Hawkers (undefined).............. 3 
QUO ore eiciiee siiscie ci acnenreiaere 22 Commercial Travellers (undefined) 3 
PA WY ORS tere cic tiers visiclate ecleterers sr cstors’s 19 Messengers (undefined) .......... 3 
MOrMers nec rocteiiietecatetecaieinte 19 Pingine-fiperse cu. since eis 3 
Farm: lA bOUrers 75-20 acres are ceersc 19 MORMGY-INARONS err crete vetecicc ite aioe 3 
BEONEMASONS Seiiee ccs we seers sisteies ate af CHAE -caners yeas secre oats 3 
BVICKIAVOrs nceciciasicciiee ite ns 14 Confectionery makers ............ 3 
Engineers (undefined) ............ 12 Manufacturing jewellers .......... 3 
shepherds: . concer eee ee 11 Brass-fOunGers ie crise cee 3 
Teachers (undefined).............. JOM EMI bers Boia erciers cioistc racine eee 3 
DPA DOTS ire elem citric oes 10 Boundary-riderss0 nce seo. 3 
Saddlers and harness makers...... 10 | Medical students... - 2.530.270... 2 
Coach menses since ee oe ech eros 8 WOCKCYS sy ccecicicke cio cone eleaere 2 
PIAITOreaBOrs os oss rene 8 Waiters (undefined) .............. 2 
ComposlGOrsiiia. cians stirs sien errs 8 Butlers ices siissc etsiin kee sa retro 2 
Upholsterers yori. eevee centers 8 BON MICIOPER tos errs secre ree cece ine 2 
PIBSUCPOrSinc sor ee eee 8 Book-keepers (undefined) ........ 2 
Gold, quartz, miners.............. 8 Firemen (steamers) .,............ 2 
GYOCETS hs rehire rier tniclele 7 BOGUMEN Ne clare ceccteiciaeorvostee cern s 2 
Accountants (undefined) .......... 7 Brintere tess .vccmce cercccicteieei at 2 
Brickmakers 6.0 3c noose 6 BOOKDINGETS i ec eee ee ee 2 
Drovers (sheep and cattle stations), 7 CRIMI GG ee oratacaia croicicies sen eecreen 2 
ATIRVBOIGIOIE | ccs ce ccicc eke erciets s 6 Coaoh-painvers 255. ccc wis ccioe.e's 2 
SULVOVORS co anaciicics calc cece cleric French-polishers.................. 2 
9° 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Chemists 
Storekeepers (undefined) 
Dealers (undefined) 


Stewards (ships’).......... 
Coachbuilders ............ 


oe eeee 


Revaretorarere 5 Carters (undefined) .............. 
retatercievete 5 Sugar-planters .......cccsecseeee 2B 
eietaleretorste 5 SOOGKMON cic cciieeioceecnneee 
srrevctere’s 5 Gold, alluvial, miners ............ 2 
Detaversiiets 5 Ouarrymenye nein. csiesincce ce ee 
mraeleteisiors 5 


The following callings had each only one representative in benevolent asylums 
at the date of the enumeration :— 


Army officers. 
Bailiffs. 

Solicitors. 

Police constables. 
Clergymen (R.C.). 
Dentists. 
Veterinary surgeons. 
Mineralogists. 

Civil engineers. 
Draftsmen. 

Artists. 

Tragedians. 
Billiard-markers. 
Hotel-keepers. 
Barmen. 

Ostlers (hotels). 
Pantrymen (hotels). 
Valets. 

Estate agents. 
News agents. 
Woollen drapers. 
Fishmongers. 
Confectioners (dealers). 
Tea merchants. 


Tea-tasters. 

Tallow chandlers. 

Wood-carters. 

Ironmongers. 

Pedlars (undefined). 

Storemen (undefined). 

Railway station-masters. 

Messengers. 

Cab-drivers. 

Coach-drivers. 

Pilots. 

Telegraph operators. 
Paper-rulers. 

Paper-stainers. 
Piano-tuners. 
3asket-makers. 
Opticians. 


Railway-carriage builders. 


Coach-smiths. 
Boat-builders. 
Venetian-blind makers. 
Weavers. 

Tailors’ cutters. 
Hatters, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Sugar-boilers. 

Maltsters. 

Cordial-makers. 

Soap-manufacturers, 

Marble-masons., 

Lime-burners. 

Goldsmiths. 

Silver-polishers. 

Lapidaries. 

Coppersmiths. 

Iron-dressers (foundry). 

Galvanised-bucket 
makers. 

Railway navvies. 

Machinists (undefined). 

Contractors (undefined), 

Graziers. 

Herdsmen, 

Fishermen, 

Rabbiters. 

Smelters. 

Pensioners. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


FEMALES. 
Widows (domestic duties) ........ 104 1S DOMORGID COOKB oo circicicis aise cieieeisie 13 
General servants ...........e008. 119 Sewing machinists.............00 13 
Wives (domestic duties) .......... 66 Midwives (monthly nurses)........ 9 
Dependent children (daughters, SCRUM MGNMS since Cemiaies piaimseinre ¢e 7 
CMPNUM ese o's vie e'e'sicie'b ce ines 6% 52 RMALOR@RMOS ON Sie seuss ces: siteds es ciet'c < 2 
SEES EN Nc ccc cect cic sic anes 29 LT Sr, Sere eae oy Sree ne 2 
Dependents (domestic duties; Public school teachers ............ 1 
daughters, relatives, etc.) ...... 21 DOMICSUC-NUTHES . 6. 560 Sac eos. cesses i 
Dependent scholars (daughters, DOP OMMOWORG os eee acc cie cess 1 
WOMEN WU) ni. cu cece clos cele ceeietc 21 OMIGS ROCHCIS: oc ecciss ce once ccs isis 1 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES OF IN- 
STITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB, 
AND FOR THE BLIND. 


The inmates of institutions for the deaf and dumb, and for 
the blind, numbered 96; and of these, 51 were males and 45 
To the latter might, perhaps, be added 16 
inmates of the Industrial Home for Blind Women; albeit 
these have been tabulated with the inmates of those insti- 


were females. 


tutions which are specifically denominated as ‘“ homes.” 
The 51 males and 45 females referred to above were all 
classed as dependent scholars. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES OF 
* HOMES.” 


The inmates of infants’ homes numbered 94; of homes 
for the aged, 8L; of cottage homes, 68; of the Roman 
Catholic Retreat, 59; of other church homes, 34; of the 
Industrial Home, 21; of St. Joseph’s Providence, 18 ; of 
the Industrial Home for Blind Women, 16; of the Home 
for Friendless Women, 11; and of the Jewish Home, 9. 
The males resident in these different institutions were 
recorded as 116, and the females as 295, making together 
411 persons. Of the males, the occupations of 68 were 
not stated, and this is true also of 54 females. The fol- 
lowing table exhibits the former callings of 48 males and 
241 females, inmates of institutions specifically designated 
as homes :— 


MALES. 
Dependent scholars ............. 380 SAWYV EFS ieee cecsirctenic ce siciete es eiciecrs 1 
Bootmakers (all branches) ........ 3 BYiCKMAKGYS nce vices cieileis s 1 
Teachers (undefined).............. 1 TASS LOUNGENS sicice cic cee ccc cet cles 1 
PRUE WRGTE oo i6eicicicicg Ue snce'cies 0 ceca 1 CMYDONLORS ci ccie ce vcivisie oe cena 1 
Clerks (undefined) .............06. 1 Excavators (undefined)............ al 
SP NOM sores acres cre ocr ciceieele sce uf MORIMOTO iaicc cic cicicisis cic cisiete ciovie ecto s 1 
Firemen (steamers) .............: 1 BUS IRDOUFGCISE ate cv csr sieciesicn 1 
POTD oc Garis ieiscincnc cee. 1 Bilver- SmMelters: co3, cccwec cs cice secs 1 
NTO Cov ciccieeisetcivsiiinitcmesnecs 1 
FEMALES. 

EB Oa DOr ee rannice 79 DPOORRRRGIS naaiece cc cieciccee cscs 3 
Dependent children (daughters, MTG IPSCIORS recs aisccete ie cisieicie eters 2 

42.) BESS SSS sneer Sewing-machinists................ 2 
Dependent scholars .............. 36 PAGG ARR GUI is cle eeloc cose nteeeice. ie 2 
Wives Sse sigma Gubies) 2.6... eee. 21 COV EENGRHOS o55.cfon cite 5 oe Vici? ve ter a 
Dependents (domestic duties ; NE MLGGMON Si sors crccrss hese iaiecte note tate 1 

daughters, relatives, etc.) .... PABURODG he cice ssiscs tact entice uses ce 1 
General servants....... .......00. 13 Fancy needlewomen ............+. 1 
IN ae. Sdn ain'aiele cto a clara ate 9 UROL ORGEN Onc c Ccleciciocice es ceesie es 1 
Widows (domestic duties) ........ 6 PRTISDN EMail «Cat ecto cers cen esicrreeies 1 
BRREIUIO COOKS oc. cece cccceceses 3 ‘* Independent means” .......... 1 
MPO. ccc cccccccceeees 3 
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The 79 laundresses recorded above represent, not the 
former occupation of those so returned, but the direction 
in which the energies of some of the inmates have been 
availed of since their reception in the ‘“ home.” 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES OF 


ORPHAN ASYLUMS. 


The inmates of orphan asylums were set down as 
amounting to 598, of which number 190 were males, and 
All the males were described as depen- 
dent scholars; and of the females, 387 were similarly 


408 were females. 


classified, and 3 were returned as dependent daughters and 
relatives, while of 18 no statement with regard to occupa- 
tion (so-called) was made. Besides these actual inmates of 
orphanages, there were 660 State children boarded out. 
Of these, 400 were males, and 260 were females. The 
males comprised 354 dependent scholars, and 46 other 
dependent children; while the females comprised 219 
dependent scholars, 37 other dependent children, and 4 
performing domestic duties in the families into which they 


had been received. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES OF THE 
SYDNEY NIGHT REFUGE. 

The males sleeping in the Night Refuge on the date of 
the enumeration numbered 104; and the females, 28. The 
occupations of all the males, and of 27 of the females, 
were stated, as recorded below. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note the callings of 153 male vagrants and 
one female vagrant sleeping in the public reserves of the 
city of Sydney on the night of the Census; and these are 
given in the next section. 


MALEs. 
Labourers (undefined) ............ 41 GTOOEIS iaare ce ciie sic sieleicaieieolueicnres 1 
DIADGrs ccsiccs vccicecis ce nocieinncs 5 TrONMONGETS) oc ee eek cine cctelen ce 1 
BeamMen ie cewccweicies selec see. 5 Dealers (undefined) .............. 1 
Domestic COOKS ...........-se000. 3 Bookkeepers (undefined) .......... 1 
OOMPORIGONS Sec ciasieccscs ote con 3 Storemen (undefined) ............ 1 
COIMONGOM Saas cee eee aes 3 Artiste’ colourmen... ic... ccsccces 1 
POINGGIs oh ccee eee Peteteice 3 FONGINO-TNGGOPB occ eo ccc recs cicise aie 1 
Garaenera ils ace ek eines aneee es 8 Saddlers and harness-makers .... 1 
RIEU fcc iareicisivie vice cle chaste ereearss 2 DGACHOr-CULGErS oc icc ciciss wees cain 1 
Accountants (undefined) .......... 2 Shipwrights ccc. scc ccsanewesecsa 1 
Clerks (undefined) .............00 2 BOOU-MAROPB oa .c ce icicaieniciesseiesicae = 
BOUSr-INARETS soc cae cae ces 2 SOK ONS Aocincivs cio ciiccounicatiencce bes 1 
WHOGIWSIGIS Bice cat ae 2 Stoker (gas-works) ............000- 1 
SEQAIOUG Orie stan ete « fatine eros 2 ISIGGKAINIGORS occ’. cisars/teierweieiee cae 1 
BUPVEY OPE Sooo ocean serene 1 StOMmeMAVONS 2.5 = 6s cess ecewccw ned 1 
DRARGIMENY ore ene clea ci cee 1 PAUMDGNE 7. stccicicion ic leseecuicctN ck 1 
Jewellers (dealers) .......0.0ccc0e0 1 Carters (undefined) ...........00s 1 
Wholesale drapers ................ L Sugar plantation overseers........ 1 
BOo0b salesmen... secs csicce seen 1 Gold, alluvial, miners ............ 1 
Butoners coisciccrcicciasiicmaieaces 1 Dependent children ..........00s. ] 
FEMALES. 

GOnGral SBPVORR ci. cs ccin sonnei cee inca cierto hie 20 

Dependent children (daughters, relatives) ..............000 4 

EHIORL ROLOMMERI rE Git eeie gee eiciceie ance colee Cewre ote iceintiee 1 

MUSIC SORGHENEGS Socio. aces cos een tv eteecn nn eee 1 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE VAGRANTS SLEEP- 
ING IN THE PUBLIC RESERVES OF THE 
CITY OF SYDNEY. 


Of the 153 males recorded below, 21 were returned as 
wage-earners ; and these comprised 6 labourers, 2 bakers, 
2 blacksmiths, a chemist’s assistant, a hawker of vegetables, 
an ironmonger’s clerk, a railway labourer, a seaman, a 
wharf labourer, a compositor, a boot-maker, a plumber, a 
railway navvy, and a farm assistant. The occupations of 
the male vagrants, inclusive of the foregoing 21, who slept 
in the public reserves of the city of Sydney on the night of 
the Census, were as follow :— 


MALES. 

Labourers (undefined) ............ 53 Stock APCNIB ne eres cee caanicces 1 
POOUOKNGIE sco tcc e cclaiisici eieiniiacitc as 12 Ironmongers’ clerks .............. 1 
TIGMNOBEIO COOKE) somes cs cocci 6 Agents (undefined)................ if 
Mercantile clerks ............000% 5 Book-keepers (undefined) ........ 1 
CRMMNIGOIO ci einai cert icine <cleecic 4 Railway labourers ..............:. 1 
Firemen (steamers) .............. 3 Whart labourertc:4..... css eee 1 
pr Ty Ba ee One area 3 BOOK DINders hs ce eee | 
NIIMRIGID oor ci cleicice srciacicaisenicn ts 3 LUG MAM ROPB ed ecco ese ioet 1 
PROMORIOUD occ co ec oioinnie te eieicatiores 3 ENOTOVOIB se cic cere ee eae 1 
RUE IUNIOD co cece cesiccccsi 3 Gunemiths- 7: 200 nc. coca ce 1 
BMW: CLOURE occ corcuic semicon 2 Mechanical engineers ............ 1 
Restaurant waiters .............. 2 Coach painters ..........cccccece 1 
EARUMUEN sie cine tiers oleraiee clsToveinietors ele 2 Shinwrignts orcs. cece ees 1 
PRMORONG cai cas Or eso ieee sens 2 Nalimakereic.. 05) c ce eeeccoe cers 1 
BpeWarae (SHINS). .s ors oe es 2 Oabinet: makers: cc). :0).60- sc se ui 
COMBIOGICOPS Merce cisteincwe cee nis 2 IW pholsterersnes2e. censors oes 1 
MOTE Mercere cines ters cicero icirstsienis 2 PMUONS ec cetcle cei rence tie ie eters 1 
MIRMOMIG VOTO foiceie eso civicc ricieisinereiicie 2 TICKMAROIB aac ccc sci sie ee 1 
MOG INUOUTGIB ns oe ince ieee 2 Coppersmiths iicics....cancences ore 1 
Farm assistants .........cccceseee 2 MARSTMGIG Sacre sciin si reek eee 1 
Miners, gold, quartz ...........06: 2 Iron-plate workers..............0- 1 
Chemists’ assistants .............. 1 PLUEMOND oo rnere siete clots iemieichie cers 1 
WRC OMEN occ fare erere ss siete crore serete 1 Painter soccer en ce a 
CAPOOEI iiice aie ec eerasincie cies 1 Machinists (undefined) Pawiseidestevetts 1 
Servants (undefined).............. 1 Carters (undefined) .............. 1 
DARK GIGTER 30 ce earn 1 Market gardeners ................ H 
WRONG ONMINOR: coir ele cccricseivackis 1 Pasir lADOUrerer scsi nie sock ces 1 
Vegetable hawkers .............. 1 OUAIFYMIOM coos ets e. 1 
RRBOUOG ro oiaicie Sirieicisic sic viss sicrelersircierere 1 


The single female vagrant recorded was returned as an 
unemployed dressmaker. 


The foregoing 154 persons were included in previous 
tables, according to their occupations, with the general 
population. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES OF 
FEMALE REFUGES. — 


the 
The 
laundresses in the table given below were so occupied in the 
institutions to which reference is made. 


The inmates of female refuges numbered 152 
occupations of two of whom were not stated. 


One male, a dependent child, was included among the 
inmates of female refuges. 


General servants .............00. 60 Dependents, (domestic duties ; 
GAMIOYOGNOR C8 Stccce ccc ces 26 daughters, relatives) ........ 
Dependent children, including one DOMe@StIO NUZSOS <1... cee os ciate oe 2 

male (daughters, relatives)... 16 Dreeemakere occ n okie are 2 
AMIRGUIGONOR ic aie cee acess RO oP BE LOUTIONIOS scr cae aettien.s «arate 1 
ER OUMOEUMMES salceiheic cacier a cicels aerate 7 Saleswomen (undefined) .......... 1 
QoOl silos ocanicuccciscclecsiscensee Messengers (undefined) .......... 1 
Dependent scholars (daughters, NWI PROIMGANCES | toc ic ce dacs kclecncasies 1 

PRINEIV OR, OUG, ) cose cniicececiscics 5 Sewing machinists (boots) ........ 1 
Sewing-machinists .............6.. 4 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF PRISONERS IN GAOLS. 


The inmates of the gaols numbered 2,505; and of these, 
2,170 were males and 335 were females. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that every civilised community contains 
a criminal class which lives by preying upon the legitimate 
breadwinner; nevertheless, not even in the gaols was a 
single person returned as a thief. The cities are supposed 
to swarm with ladies of easy virtue, but the results of the 
Census disclose the satisfactory information that all such 
are in prison, and the thoroughness of the reform would 
appear to be emphasised by the fact that one so designated 


had attained the ripe age of 87 years. 


Many of the occupations followed by prisoners in gaols 
have been learnt since their incarceration ; hence any par- 
ticular, easily-acquired, trade, which appears as presenting 
a high proportion of criminals, must be considered as dis- 
table 


exhibits in numerical order the number of prisoners follow- 


counted somewhat on this account. The following 
ing the callings ascribed to them in the schedules, exclusive 
of 7 males and 14 females, of whom the occupations followed 
by them were not recorded :— 


MALES. 

Labourers (undefined) ............ 569 Market gardeners ................ 7 
Farm: labourerg cc ccccenc cco ccecareies 96 Gold, quartz, miners.............. 7 
SEAMON Ecc nae heen ase 91 Solicitors’ clerks ........c.cccccess 6 
Cooks (Gomestac) 2e ic ic.cesiccsieietc este 78 JOUrNAligts hoc ceiciie dersyosce ute 6 
Clerks (undefined) .............00. 76 OCOMPOMICOTE cure cece ona ticle 6 
Bootmakers...2..cce coos ee 61 Watcnmakers fo 3ovcccorceree 6 
Carpenters Wenaeci ce donee icote 49 Engine-drivers (undefined) ........ 6 
Dealers (undefined) .............: 45 Fishermen ..............-50..... 6 
LOMOTS  nccc cise cdieiec ceauneas 44 QUAPFYTROD sing sels cere te eceo ol 6 
Butehere la. os cet cee e eee 37 Merchants (undefined) ,.........., 5 
PMACKSIUIUIE cree csitieis cra cicero 34 Commission agents .............. 5 
METNOIE oom raslctec aie fo ee ceislormare wick 33 Firemen (steamer: ) BEARER ern 5 
PAINDEIS So eolcnes clovicdincine ccencees 31 Cabinet-makersS ..........sccececs 5 
GPOGBIS occas crccccicleeiteceec 29 PUPA WIUOIS cca cate ieee: 5 
Haireremors ..o30o ska ore 25 Railway WAVVIGS Whose dances 5 
BARBER Sicrocreie aicietoeratoles seioe ae ities 24 Gold, alluvial, miners ..........., 5 
Carters (undefined) .............. 24 Private school teachers .......... 4 
Labourers (sheep andcattlestations) 21 MisiGla ns Peer seca eis eee 4 
OMG la DOUFCTS ease ecco o.ceiecoe 20 Storemen (undefined) Stalsiiere peices 
PGR ROTE eco sireercine 20 Persons engaged in printing (branch 
Whart labourers aor .c00 can 18 MUNGGHNOG) cece cet es 
@Coalminerscscce cee eles 18 FPONWOFKOCYB ee ee, 4 
Firemen (undefined) .............. 17 BNepherds oo. cers ieee 4 
Drovers (stock station)............ 17 Medical practitioners ............ 3 
Dig Ver) ye etpoIodion Nu OO Ure Coda Sem tn 16 Flovel-Keepersiencic tcc oe 3 
SUONGMASONE! hens ee ete ie 16 Coachmen (not mail or stage coach 
Gardeners (not market Rercener) 16 Grivers) 20.55 ccc eee 3 
Gold-miners (undefined) .......... 18 AUCHONGCIS ioscan reecie cee eee 3 
Silver-minersso. 3 scenes cee oe 16 Horse breakers ............ccc00. 3 
Brickmakers: <.%...05.0¢0<- sateererer ate 15 IFONINONGEIG sc eee ee 3 
riGk ayers on. cc ctictc ie siavesaversct eters 15 Canvassers (undefined)............ 3 
PRUMDGRS Poy seer cer meee ee 15 Lb AAU Reon Or OOO ASA OOCOG Hcmerr 3 
Boiler-Makersy. oc scence siscce sc 14 Pianoituners>.ccrcasccccec eee 3 
Engineers (undefined) ............ 13 Brewer: COrUers eigen aiden a 3 
Miners (undefined)................ 13 Iron-moulders (foundry) .......... 3 
Saddlers and harness-makers...... 12 Gashitters ince ee 3 
Hawkers (undefined).............. lt Contractors (undefined) .......... 3 
TinSmMichs occvcs ace ene ek 11 Bullock-drivers (undefined)........ 3 
PIASUGKOTS, cc..te7<icrrie farce aicic ielcieieterniete 11 ‘Independent means”............ 3 
Cab driversa. cc cone ene aac 10 LAW, WIIGETS tose coke occ es 2 
BOOK DIUGCrS soc geese ee eects 10 Dentists es ionccicr ssc ee 2 
DOCKCVS racitemicrcistechocuieistel ietsiete cites 9 Civiliengineersie cc. ee 2 
Bank Clerks ices eee 9 ATONIVOCU: Scone en eee 2 
Commercial travellers (undefined).. 9 LUGORSt rca eiieeniaeieciiiccniens 2 
MIPS BUC WRIOS © ccs sie icicrels sie cies: s'< 9 Photographers: 2 onc eee ers. 2 
MaPISING=MGCORS co gira iece ciaicrclseielcisia ce miiie 9 ADTODRE Ws cas ei ave emerninee cree 2 
Dependent scholars (sons, relatives, Waiters (undefined) ............., 2 

QUOo Is cnet alsrrrie cen ceinlcterceinerere Bank managers ...............00. 2 
CenMBUB oes cri iee concen 8 JQWOOTE occ ae erie 2 
Accountants (undefined) .......... 8 Sewing machine canvassers ...... 2 
UST) ME RAS rire er ircrr 8 ROS-LASUCIO ona shee coder eee 2 
CHEDOOLE Fe win ciccis cisctels <rceoe innominate 7 Horse: dealers caves cee 2 
Storekeepers ; general dealers .... 7 Horse trainere.. 5.6.6.6. cceecc es 2 
WGSL WHIPS ooo eis. ieecnicls calte's 7 Mercantile clerks ................ 2 
BTICKIAVOrs i. yafneise cele sctisiensie cisions Cf Porters (railway) ...06 55 ics.c cc cn. 2 


Omnibus drivers........ 
GTS cil sebovereces 
Lithographers .......... 
Boatbuilders............ 
French-polishers........ 
Upholsterers..... paneer 
Workers (tobacco factory 
POMMNGNMCLS ccc ve ec es 
Wool-washers 
Potters 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


ici cere 2 | CHAGO-DIOWOYS coc ee ces cseclec cise 
Pore tiataece 2 Builders ON Aen See eas SC SE 2 
Saestacers 2 Stonemasons’ labourers .......... 2 
ereiahivineiats 2 | Machinists (undefined)............ 2 
Waterers 2 WESIOUEOONOEE is citoldccssssceccces 3 
Deleo eae 2 MNUENESASG0 cas cucdeucce senses) 
| Peaenenoe 2 Stockmen (stations) .............. 2 
panean sans 2 Wool classers(stations)............ 2 
elciere eis wie 2 ERAN IBIISUTOLO: aids cssckeccccsce, © 
iar stots Sacre 2 cig Bearers Gaara sopra re 


One representative of each of the callings given in the subjoined list was in gaol 


at the date of the enume 


Crown Lands agents. 
Lands Department clerks. 
Customs officers. 
Army soldiers. 
Police constables. 
Subordinate officers— 
gaols. 
Gaol warders. 
Irregular medical practi- 
tioners. 
Veterinary surgeons. 
Reporters. 
Phrenologists. 
Surveyors. 
Draftsmen. 
Public School teachers. 
Teachers (undefined). 
Artists. 
Vocalists. 
Actors. 
Servants (hotel). 
» (undefined). 
Valets. 
Mining brokers. 
Insurance canvassers, 
“ clerks. 
Underwriters. 
Land proprietors. 
House ss 
Book canvassers. 
Newspaper vendors. 
Timber merchants’clerks, 
Wholesale drapers. 
- » Clerks. 
Wholesale drapers’ com- 
mercial travellers. 
Drapers’ clerks. 
Men’s mercers. 


ration :— 


Tobacconists. 
Cattle dealers. 
Bird fanciers. 
Poultry dealers. 
Cutlers. 
Shopkeepers (undefined), 
Shanty-keepers. 
Agents (undefined). 
Brokers a 
Book-keepers,, 
Railway clerks. 
»,  station-masters. 
Traffic managers (rail- 
way). 
Engine-cleaners 
way). 
Fettlers (railway). 
Gangers 99 
Omnibus proprietors. 
Coach-drivers. 
Shipping clerks. 
Master mariners. 
Ships’ carpenters. 
Engine-drivers (steamers) 
Coal-trinamers 99 
Postmasters. 
Letter-carriers. 
Mail contractors. 
Telegraph operators. 
Printers. 
Basket makers. 
Opticians. 
Mechanical engineers. 
Engine-smiths. 
Railway-carriage 
builders. 
Coach builders. 
Coach smiths. 


(rail- 


Pastry-cooks. 
Confectionery-makers 
(manufacturing). 
Labourers (sugar-mills). 
Brewers. 
Brewers’ bottlers. 
Cordial makers. 
Commercial travellers 
(tobacco). 

Soap manufactnrers. 
Soap manufacturers’ 
commercial travellers. 

Fire-wood cutters. 
Coopers. 

Clerks (gasworks). 
Lime-burners. 
Brickmakers’ carters. 
Jewellers (manufactur- 


ing). 
Goldsniiths. 
Iron-turners (foundry). 
Farriers. 
Whitesmiths. 
Frass finishers. 
Wire-workers. 
Railway nippers. 
Excavators (undefined). 
Crane-drivers. 
Chimney sweeps. 
Nightmen. 
Engine-cleaners 
fined). 
Horse-drivers(undefined) 
Free selectors. 
Station (stock) overseers. 
Wool pressers (sheep 
station). 
Timber-getters. 


(unde- 


Fishmongers. Shipwrights. Well sinkers. 
Confectioners (traders). Dyers. Engine-drivers, gold, 
Greengrocers. Hatters. quartz. 
Commercial travellers— Mat makers. Silver smelters. 

wines and spirits. | Slaughtermen. Mining experts. 
Grocers’ clerks. \ Millers. Inspectors (undefined). 

FEMALES. 
General Servants .....s-ccecseore 102 SOMPSLPESHOG So. 8 ore sie recast 3 
Wives (domestic duties) .......... 74 PRLLONCSBOS ee oe cere eicsioies 2 
SN Tc. so Sane sess caesar 71 Public school teachers ............ 1 
Widows (domestic duties) ........ 17 WPAEWIMICN s,s cole cence betes 1 
Dependents (domestic duties ; NV MIUEOUNOR ccc ciecloci. siecle veaieres 1 
aughters, relatives, etc.) ...... 12 er et ene 1 

POMOC DOOR 2. ccc sch wensveccis 11 Sewing-machinists .............. 1 
Housekeepers ......ccceccsesseees 6 PEUINGID ca cae sec aee ance ee se 1 
pe ee eee 6 Sewing-machinists (boots) ........ 1 
PROURTOTS bon oa os cents Viewed ines 5 Shepherdesses (station) .......... 1 
DOMONO MUCH... 2. csc cc cccerene 3 ‘*Independent means” ..........0: 1 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES OF 
WATCH-HOUSES, Etc. 


The inmates of lock-ups and watch-houses numbered on 
the night of the Census 149 persons, of whom 138 were 


males, and 11 were females. 


Of these, the occupations of 


7 males and 1 female were not ascertained; hence, the 
following statement deals with the callings of 131 males 
and 10 females, in all 141 persons :— 


MALES. 

Labourers (undefined) ............ 53 EGCG G icona vec lecnicsanies vices 3 
IIR Sons ic id afcieis crew cite cieieisiavelcise e's 7 Engineers (undefined) ............ 3 
EPOUROMEIC OOOKS 00... cvccescccces 6 Carters (undefined) .............. 3 
ID ck cw Coico sp cmrcieiss 4 PRP AMIOLOIS foc cea eee ce 3 
EES SR rere 4 ROTIIN oc ciccts ae wate Neca asieh cles 2 
Railway navvies ...............00- 4 POOR MRNMEDS 5 pe roca vicisiccie ve cers 2 
Dependent scholars—(sons, rela- Drovers (stock station) .......... 2 

3 Renin rerstee 4 Labourers (stock station) ........ 2 
MMEEEIN So cic heeicetseccacies tere D 4 SOON REGS oa iss ace Uses cape sis 2 
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Of each of the following 24 vocations one male representative was locked up on the 
night of the Census :— 
Ships’ cooks. 

Wharf labourers. 


Firemen (undefined). 


Billiard-markers. 
| Contractors (undefined). 


Insurance canvassers. 


Cheesemongers. Shipwrights. Gardeners. 
Fish hawkers. Dyers. Shearers (sheep station). 
Hawkers (undefined). Bakers. Fishermen. 
Clerks (undefined). Coopers. Managers of copper 
Railway labourers. Carpenters. mines. 
Carriers. Sewerage labourers. Pensioners. 
Draymen. 

FEMALES. 
General servante:-....os6 scree: 5 WORTANUB soa ccs tse wee cece cas eer: 2 
Wives, domestic duties............ 2 TTALIOTORNOS F557. cinisieris icice ecicc arses 1 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE INMATES OF 
REFORMATORIES. 


There were in reformatories, including the training-ship 
“Vernon” for boys, and the Industrial School and 
“Shaftesbury”? Reformatory for girls, 388 inmates, of 
whom the boys numbered 226, and the girls 162. They 
all classed as 
daughters, boarders, lodgers, and visitors. 


were dependent scholars, viz., sons, 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE CHINESE IN 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 


The Chinese in the public institutions of the Colony at 
the date of the Census numbered 152, all males. Of these, 
71 were in hospitals for the insane, 32 in gaols, 29 in 
benevolent asylums, and 19 in hospitals for the sick, and 
Of 16 the 


one was on board the training-ship “ Vernon.” 
occupations were not recorded. 


The former occupations of 18 male Chinese in hospitals 
were as follow :— 


Market gardeners .........0..000- rf Labourers (undefined) ............ 2 
Miners (undefined)................ 3 Storemen (undefined) ............ 1 
DGIROGEC COGEB os on 60 ccc cae ce 2 Gardeners (not market gardeners)... 1 
CORPRORDEIE 23 Secrets cna sarees 2 


The occupations of 56 male Chinese in hospitals for the 
insane were :— 


Labourers (undefined) ............ 15 Miners, gold, alluvial ............ 2 
Market gardeners .............000 13 Storekeepers (undefined).......... 1 
Miners (undefined)................ 11 Cabinet-makers .........0..00.00 1 
Gardeners (not market gardeners).. 10 RBROPRETUS <<ifeo ce cio oe emits 1 
DOMGHIIC GOORS © ooo savas seen sccces 2 


In the benevolent asylums of the Colony were 29 male 
Chinese, of whom the former callings were as follow:— 


Labourers (undefined) ............ 11 Gardeners (not market gardeners).. 3 
DOMOSIC CDGES. . ccc ctecccsces 6 Storekeepers (undefined).......... 3 
Market gardeners .........00.s000 5 PMO ec csice sean esse On Sabet 1 


In the gaols there were 32 Chinese representatives of 
the following vocations :— 


DOMCSbIC COOK 5.5 <'6.065c sci sleoes 9 Hawkers (undefined).......,...... 1 
Market gardeners ............00.. 7 BOOGUMEKOIN <5, <ccsiscs cn cee as 1 
Gardeners(not market gardeners)... 5 CORRpOmteS os. snc ce tcme cv apie ones 1 
Dealers (undefined) .............. 2 Carters (undefined) .............. 1 
IRONED bat cc hc akcuas seabecee ee. 1 Labourers (undefined) ............. 1 
Poultry dealers ...............0.. 1 Miners (undefined) ....... er 1 


Storekeepers (undefined) .......... 1 
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The one Chinese male returned as being on board the 
training-ship “ Vernon”’ was recorded as a “scholar,” and 
was included among the 226 males, referred to in the pre- 
ceding section, classified under “ Reformatories.” All the 
Chinese separately detailed have been included in the 
classification of inmates of the different public institutions 
of the Colony, under their proper headings. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE OCCUPATIONS. 

Of 1,123,954 persons, comprising 608,003 males and 
515,951 females, 883,283 were resident within the boun- 
daries of the metropolitan area, 735,022 were distributed 


over the remainder of the Colony, and 5,649 were classified 


as shipping. Those resident within the limits of the city 
of Sydney and its suburbs comprised 193,782 males and 
189,551 females ; and those distributed over the remainder 
of the Colony, 408,962 males and 326,060 females. The 
males classified as shipping population, as pointed out in a 
preceding section, numbered 5,309 ; and the females, 340. 


The total population included 2,333 males and 531 
females, in all 2,864 persons, who neglected to state their 
occupations. Of the remaining number of persons of 
specified occupations, viz., 1,121,090, comprising 605,670 
males and 515,420 females, there were resident within the 
boundaries of the metropolitan area 382,574 persons, viz., 
193,172 males, and 189,402 females; distributed over the 
remainder of the Colony, 733,148 persons, viz., 407,896 
males, and 825,752 females ; and classified as shipping, 
5,368 persons, viz., 5,102 males, and 266 females. 


The following table exhibits the number of males of 
each class resident in the metropolis, distributed over the 
remainder of the Colony, and classified as shipping :— 














MALES. 

Occupations—Classes. Metropolis pee noe ee Total. 
Profemmional c...sccscseccccscsncess: 10,398 | 10,122 569 | 21,089 
TRMORGIO scene ccc ce cree aes 6,533 11,109 17 | 17,659 
OIGIIMNOLGIAL +. cess se cenec cere 41,922 35,152 | 4,217 | 81,291 
TRGOStrial) | ccs cco cccreee essere. §2,177 


70,349 | 124 | 122,650 
Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, 














and other primary producers| 8,187 | 126,588 133 | 134,908 
PUMOT TCO ler coro ece econ osec orn 2,591 2,185 12 4,788 
PIGVENGCNUS cic cewcesne ee eon ces: 71,364 | 151,891 30 | 223,285 

ORB recccacastvcecsecc wee 193,172 | 407,396 | 5,102 | 605,670 





| 





In the foregoing statement 4,217 males are shown, in 


99 


the column headed “Shipping,” as belonging to Class 


Commercial. Of these, 4,098 were recorded as mariners, 
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officers, engineers, coal-trimmers, firemen, engine-drivers, 
carpenters, porters, stewards, ships’ servants, ships’ appren- 
tices, supercargoes, and others engaged in the working and 
navigating of sea and river craft; and, exclusive of the 
officers and crews of the ships of the Royal Navy, may 
be taken as representing, approximately, those engaged in 
the transit of passengers, goods; mails, and munitions of 
war at the date of the Census. 


The females similarly distributed were as follow :— 

















FEMALES. 
Occupations—Clas Metro- acon ny Ship- 
pati ses. polis. ols o sag ping. Total. 

PFOLCRSIONGliecet ee ete eae eee. 4,719 5,680 | 3 10,402 
Domestic. Teer 18,386 | 19,810 12 38,208 
Commerciale cscceeecee ee 3, 004 2,300 | 34 5,338 
Undiastrial eens ste ene eee 9 825 7,968 | 8 17,801 

Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, 
and other primary producers. 179 | 11,936 3 12,118 
Indehinite as ce eee | 3,300 | 2,311 19 5,635 
Dependents evens. ena 149,984 | 275,747 187 | 425,918 
ROUSLasccsaccseesee: 189,402 | 325,752 266 515,420 














Se  - 


Combining the two tables just given, the following is 
the number and distribution of both males and females, 
according to classes :— 














PERSONS. 
Remain- A 
: Metro- Ship- 
Occupations—Classes. atte: sath Mes ee Sas Total. 
Professional essa coer | 15,117 | 15,802 572 31,491 
DOMeStION soos cceeee eee eee oe cer | 24,919) 30,919 29 55,867 
COMMELCIBkae encase cere enees | 44.926 | 37,452) 4,251 ‘86,629 
ENGUSUTIN eer csc ceas cece eee 62,002 | 78,317 132 140,451 
Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, 
and other primary producers.) 8,366 | 138,524 136 147,026 
Indetinitess. 5,896 4,496 31 10,423 
Dependents eens cescece sis anne | 221,348 | 427,638 217 649,203 
Total ...ccccccceee ' 382,574 | 733,148 | 5,368 | 1,121,090 


The males of Class Professional were about equal in the 
two divisions of the Colony selected for comparison ; the 
females, owing to the preponderance of public and denomi- 
national school teachers in the country districts—the 
teaching profession absorbing the greater number of the 
females of Class I—were considerably in excess, outside 
metropolitan boundaries, of those within them. Of the 
569 professional males classified with “Shipping,” 505 
were officers and soldiers of the French Army, and officers 


and sailors of the British Navy. 





THE OCCUPATIONS OF THE: PEOPEE: 


The Domestic Class was represented in the country by. 
exactly 6,000 more than in the metropolis; but while the 
males were as 13 to 22, the females were as 18 to 19. The 
persons constituting the Class Commercial were, in the 
metropolis, nearly a sixth of their number in excess of those 
distributed over the remainder of the Colony; but while 
the males were as 6 to 5, the females were as 4 to 3. Of 
the Class Industrial there were 39 persons in the country 
to every 31 in the metropolis, the males being as 35 to 26, 
and the females as 7 to 9. Of the total number of primary 
producers in the Colony, somewhat over a seventeenth were 
recorded as resident in Sydney and its suburbs. Those 
classed with the metropolitan population numbered alto- 
gether 8,366 persons; and of these only 179 were females. 
The Class Indefinite seems to have preferred, by a pro- 
portion of 29 to 22, to reside within the boundariés of the 
metropolis ; the males by a proportion of 25 to 21, and the 
females by a proportion of 3 to 2. This class comprised 
persons of “independent means,” pensioners, annuitants, 
etc., whose movements were not hampered by the necessity 
of earning their living in any particular locality. The Class 
Dependent was greatly preponderant in the couniry dis- 
tricts, in the case of the males more than half being tabu- 
lated as distributed over the ‘“ Remainder of the Colony.” 
The total number of dependents in the country was nearly 


as 43 to 22 in the metropolis. 

The subjoined tables exhibit the number of males and 
females of each order resident in the metropolis, distributed 
over the remainder of the Colony, and classified with 


shipping :— 


| 


MALES. 














3 | ee [ 

; S | Be | 2 
z Occupations ; Orders. 5 | 32 ‘ 
2 f | #2 | 2 
= S| a° Zi 

Ministering to— | 

1 Government, defence, law, etc............-seccee- 3,952 2,798 | 513 

2 Religion, charity, health, education, etc.......... 6,446 7,324 56 

3 Board, lodging, and attendance ........-....0eee. 6,533 | 11,109 17 

Dealing in— 

4 Finance and real property .........sccceevececes 4,149 3,106 12 
5 Art and mechanic productions .................- 2,466 836 2 

6 Textile fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials ...... 3,312 1,641 12 

7 Food, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants .......... 7,042} 5,677 17 

8 Animals, animal and vegetable matters .......... 1,469 1,219 4 

9 Fuel and light ........cecccccscscccccccccscosces 557 | 782] .. 
10 Minerals ANG MetGIS to. 7. stiersele ee css cei erase et 1,134 368 1 
11 | General and undefined dealers, and speculators on 

GUSNGO GV ONGS re ccc csitieic specie etesleccen!: 8,544 8,214 61 
Engaged in— 
12 OTRAIO re vlercteiaiey tel ctentetee irereei tel fers lore ete etnies iebte 256 57 ae 
13 Railway, road, and marine traffic, etc............. 12,993 | 13,252 | 4,108 
Working in— 
14 Art and mechanic productions .................- 11,228 7,241 27 
15 Textile fabrics, dress, end fibrous materials ...... 4,716 2,991 2 
16 Food, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants.......... 4,206 3,456 Zi 
17 Animal and vegetable substances ................ 2,320 6,858 3 
18 MURUUTMARTAI TNGURIS 3). 5 c 5 o's sisls/o.cinlelesiee'sic1ss.c.0)s 6 3 6,811 6,898 8 
19 Construction of buildings, railways, roads, bridges, 
Cie GRTOMINOTER Oca ie sik secre rioiee ee usion ce 16,150 | 22,341 16 
20 Undefined industrial pursuits................60.- 6,746 | 20,564 47 
21 | Engaged in cultivation of land, rearing of animals, 
ia A nese Metace aires toke slontinateeeins §,187 | 126,588} 1383 
22 | Persons of independent means, and deriving incomes 
SHES SESOTITIIND DOUROCS 65 5 oa cipsiviscecccciccvessecc 2,591 2,185 12 
23 | Dependent relatives and others, including scholars ..| 68,346 | 146,316 30 
24 | Dependents on charity and public support .......... 3,018 5,575] .. 








—_—-—_—— 
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35% 
FEMALES. 
A) oP : 
g Es | 2 
& Occupations : Orders. o" 30 ‘a 
KS SB | gO | & 
Ds a Qs a 
| a mo 7) 
Ministering to— 
1 Government, defence, law, etc. ............cceeee 36 6B i... 
2 Religion, charity, health, education, etc. ........ 4,683 | 5,617 3 
3 Board, lodging, and attendance.................. 18,386 | 19,810 12 
Dealing in— 
4 Finance and real property ........ccccccccccsces 357 295 
5 Art and mnechanic productions .................. 175 72 
6 Textile fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials ...... 630 227 
if Food, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants .......... 770 296 
8 Animals, animal and vegetable matters .......... 43 16 
9 Ruel ano Hight ine ceo seooiecienilc aaa 7 3 
10 | Minerals: and metalsyc cc. sce eee eee 21 5 
11 | General and undefined dealers and speculators on 
CHANCE. CVENGS oc cars re reine Clete antennae 902 1,018 
Engaged in— 
12 SUOTAR Ci rarer cers crarciarere ricer ert ee eerie oretareceiheters a eietere oe 
13 Railway, road, and marine traffic, etc............. 98 368 34 
Working in— 
14 Art and mechanic productions .................. 579 42 
15 Textile fabrics, dress, and fibrous materials ...... 9,073 7,811 8 
16 Food, drinks, narcotics, and stimulants .......... 138 102 
17 Animal and vegetable substances ................ 4 8 
18 Minerals Bnd: mMotaisic... wesc. cere: 5 3 
19 Construction of buildings, railways, roads, bridges, 
ENG OATURWOLKB roc ccig cs ceitiesioinsiccanceea circ cae 3 1] és 
20 Undefined industrial pursuits .................... 23 ae 
21 | Engaged in cultivation of land, rearing of animals, 
MINING EUG oases eee eee 179 | 11,986 3 
22 | Persons of independent means, and deriving incomes 
from indefinite sources ...............cccecees 3,305} 2,811 19 
23 | Dependent relatives and others, including scholars ..| 147,833 | 273,940 187 
24 | Dependents on charity and public support .......... 1,807) <<. 





2,151 | 





Better than by any detailed description, the distribution 
of the callings of the people over the surface of the Colony 
will be shown by a glance at the diagram map of New 
South Wales, exhibiting the proportions of persons en- 
gaged in pastoral, agricultural, mining, and miscellaneous 
occupations ; together with the proportionate area devoted 
to such industries, and the number of inhabitants to the 
square mile for each county. 


The entire area of New South Wales may broadly be 
stated as devoted to pastoral pursuits, with interpolations of 
mining and agriculture. The occupations of those living in 
the metropolitan county of Cumberland are mainly trading 
and manufacturing; but in the adjoining county of Camden, 
more than half the area appears to be devoted to agricul- 
ture. The northern, central, and southern divisions of the 
coast have a mingling of agricultural, pastoral, mining, and 
miscellaneous, the last mentioned predominating, and repre- 
senting, to some extent, the timber-getting industry. The 
southern division of the coast is more agricultural in 
character than is the northern, but the mining industry 


If the 
railway line from Tenterfield be followed south as far as 


appears as fairly continuous from north to south. 


Murrurundi; then the western boundaries of the counties 
of Brisbane, Phillip, and Wellington (along the Liverpool 
Range, and the Krui, Goulburn, and Cudgegong Rivers), to 
the town of Wellington; and the railway line from the 
last-named locality to the Murray River at Albury, via 
Blayney, Murrumburrah, and Junee Junction; the whole 
of the Colony west of such a boundary may he considered 
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as pastoral. The country immediately bordering the southern 
part of this boundary is, however, gold-bearing, and the 
fields of the counties of Bathurst, Forbes, and Bland are 
highly auriferous. In the far west, again, in the region of 
Broken Hill, mining reasserts itself, and argentiferous 
country is to be found over a broad area west of the 
Darling River. The diagram map is, however, so complete 
in the character of its information that detailed comment 
is superfluous ; and it is only necessary to refer the reader 
to this source for further particulars regarding the dis- 
tribution of the occupations of the people, in connection 
with the distribution of superficial area devoted to the 


industries themselves. 


BREADWINNERS AND DEPENDENTS— 
1861, 1871, 1881, AND 1891. 

A comparison of the conditions of employment in 1891 
with those of previous years, according to the classification 
adopted in the present volume, would be most interesting 
reading in a report of this kicd; but unfortunately such a 
comparison can be made only on very general lines. Grouped 
in the two great divisions of Breadwinners and Dependents, 
exclusive of those of whom the occupations followed by 
them were not recorded, the figures are as follow :— 




















Breadwinners. Dependents. 
Census eee ee — 
Years. | 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. ‘Females. Total. 
| eras a ion - 4 a 

1861 ...| 132,408 28,506 | 161,214 63,509 | 122,245 | 185,754 
1871 ...| 171,320 36,373 | 207,693 | 99,820 | 190,854 | 290,674 
1881...) 262,691 54,963 | 317,654 | 145,410 | 282,510 | 427,920 
1891 89,502 | 471,887 | 923,285 | 425,918 | 649,203 


382,385 

RSet es A oO ee 
The significance of the foregoing figures may be more 

readily appreciated by presentation in their corresponding 

proportions per cent., as follows :— 














| Breadwinners. Dependents. 
Census |_| ___ a —— 
Years. | | 

| Males. Females. | Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
1861 a 67°58 19°07 46°46 32°42 80°93 53°54 
1871 ...| 68:19 16°01 41°67 36°81 83°99 58°33 
1881 ...| 64°37 16°29 42°61 35°63 83°71 57°39 
1891...| 63°13 17°36 42 09 36°87 82°64 57°91 


——_————_——————————— 
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The proportions of actual breadwinners and dependents, 
given herewith, do not correspond with those given on 
pages 140 and 141, in the chapter on ‘‘ The Ages of the 
People.” The reason of this is that, in the chapter 
referred 10, breadwinners were tabulated according to 
age-groups, all under 15 and all over 65 years being 
classed as dependents. 


on the pages named, shipping was excluded from the 


Moreover, in the tables given 
general population. 


The following statement exhibits the numerical and 
centesimal increase of breadwinners and dependents, inale 
and female, at each census under review :— 


NUMERICAL INCREASE. 























Bread winners. Dependents. 
Census ee ee Dae erat a 
Years. | 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1861-71| 38,912 | 7,567 | 46,479 | 36,311} 68,609 | 104,920 
1871-81] 91,371 | 18,590 | 109,961 | 45,590 | 91,656 | 137,246 
1881-91! 119,694 34,539 | 154,233 | 77,875 | 143,408 221,283 
CENTESIMAL INCREASE. 
1861-71 29°39 | 26:27 28°83 §7°17 | 56°12 56°48 
1871-81 53°33 | 5) HO) 52°94 45°67 48°02 | 47°22 
188}-91 45°56 | 62°84 48°55 53°56 | 50°76 | 51°71 


no ee EEE ee 


These figures show very little change in the division of 
the population, the greater proportion of dependents being 
due to the larger number of young persons in the com- 
munity than at former times, and to the fact that the 
ranks of the dependents were recruited also to a con- 
siderable extent by the aged. ‘The people of a young 
country, attracted thither by the sudden discovery of gold, 
consist mainly of persons in the prime of life; but as the 
country passes out of the adolescent period, by the ordinary 
process of more commonplace and less sporadic settlement, 
those early attracted to its shores age with it, and the 
pioneers of twenty and thirty years ago become the de- 
pendents and pensioners of to-day upon the exertions of 
a new generation of breadwinners. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


THE COST OF THE CENSUS. 


HE cost of taking the Eleventh Census of New South 
Wales was, from first to last, £34,289 12s. 2d., or 

727d. per each person enumerated; but this amount 
excludes the cost of printing. The Census of 1881 was 
estimated to have cost £21,318, or 68d. per each person 
enumerated, albeit the tabulation of the results of this 
census was far from complete when the records were 
destroyed in the fire which consumed the Garden Palace at 
Sydney, in September, 1882. The Census of 1871 was 
estimated to have cost £15,930, or 75d. per each inhabi- 
tant; and this amount was also exclusive of the cost of 
printing. The following is a statement of the principal 
items of expenditure, andthe rate per each person 


enumerated : — 
Per Inhabitant. 
£ d. 
0 ESS RRA OT ECCLES CECE EET nee 3,605 0°76 
 ceuiicis ccai'atcostayersccsdosoeses css 16,179 3°43 
EE oe hoch ah Five sgepitsceeistet és 12,371 2°62 
Sundry office expenses .................606 968 0°21 
Type, stationery, maps, and diagrams 533 O11 
NEE MMREEE RULETAIGUINS occ cecs ssccccccceveees 634 0°14 





£34, 290 7:27 


The enumeration cannot be said to have been made 
cheaply, if former censuses be taken as a standard of 
comparison. It cost within 0°23d. per inhabitant of the 
Census of 1871, and about 1}d. per head more than the 
last census of: Victoria. The reason of this increase of 
cost is not far to seek. At the time the preparatory work 
was begun, there existed not a single document, relating to 
any previous enumeration, which could in any way be 
made of use; nor was there any officer, experienced in 
work of a similar character, whose services were available ; 
and to these drawbacks may be added the inconvenience 
caused by the passage of the Census Act at a period too 
late in the Parliamentary Session to allow of full care 
being exercised in the selection of enumerators, prior to 
the actual taking of the Census. The item ‘ Enumeration” 
is, moreover, one in which a large reduction may be made at 
The most considerable 


the next numbering of the people. 


item of all was that of ‘‘ Collection,” but it is doubtful if 
any appreciable saving could have been effected in the cost 
of this particular work, unless official collectors had been 
employed. The cost of compilation was £12,370, or 
2°62d. per person enumerated. The work of tabulation 
has been carefully and faithfully performed, being checked 
and rechecked at each successive stage ; and the results of 
the enumeration have been presented in a more detailed 
and comprehensive form than ever before attempted ; 
while this report, covering, as it does, an exceptionally wide 
field of inquiry, involved much independent research, and 
was not compiled without adding to the cost of the Census 
an item not included in the cost of former enumerations. 
The item of “ Printing” is one which must not be passed 
over. This report comprises 334 pages, while the tables run 
to 762 pages, and for this work the Government Printer 


estimates the cost to his department at £2,385. 


The number of schedules issued by the enumerators to 
336,594. Of these, 93,408 were 
returned blank, lost at houses, lost by removals, or destroyed 


the collectors was 
or mislaid in other ways; and 243,186 were filled up 
and returned to the office of the Government Statistician. 
The enumerators employed in superintending the work of 
the collectors numbered 100, and the collectors numbered 
1,203. There were employed in the city and suburbs of 
Sydney 19 enumerators, and 214 collectors ; and the latter, 
with the exception of 21 horsemen for the more rural and 
distant suburbs, gathered ‘the results of the Census on foot. 
Five collectors, and a steam-launch, were occupied for the 
space of a fortnight in collecting the particulars regarding 
the shipping population of Port Jackson; and harbour- 
masters, pilots, and lighthouse-keepers, to the number of 
18, performed similar duties in connection with the shipping 
census of the various ports of the Colony. Most of the 
work of collection outside the metropolitan area was per- 
formed on horseback, collectors on foot being employed 
only in such towns as Newcastle, Grafton, and the like. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


ENCE NS TO Pa ECs NSU: 


RECORD of amusing blunders, and other incidents 

of an interesting character, which occurred in 
connection with the Census of 1891, may reasonably be 
regarded as coming within the scope of a work dealing 
with its results.. The blunders were made chiefly by the 
persons who filled in the schedules, and by the officers 
through whose hands the papers were passed; but, in two 
cases at least, gentlemen occupying public positions were 
unconsciously the source of amusement. A large number 
of letters were, of course, received from applicants for 
employment in connection with the work to be done, and 
others from gentlemen recommending some of these per- 
sons to the favourable notice of the Statistician. From 
among the latter, two communications stand out promi- 
nently. The first, written by a candidate for Parliament, 
was chiefly remarkable for the originality shown in the 
spelling of words in common use. In the course of his 
brief memorandum this gentleman wrote “under Stand,” 
“clericle,” ‘plesure,’ “ consiteration,”’ “ sadisfaction,” 
“beleve,” “hopeing,”’ “sucksessful,’ and “ aplycation.” 
The second letter, which came from the mayor of a 
suburban municipality, was concluded in these terms :— 
“Tf you can put him onI feel shure yow will be able to 
perform his duties well.’”’ The suggestion was doubtless 
true, although the Statistician did not feel disposed to act 


upon it, 


Dealing with the schedules, it was found that, by a 
strange coincidence, the names borne by some poor people 
suffering under affliction related to the nature of their 
disease. Thus, two persons confined in an asylum for the 
insane were named Raye and Looney. Peculiar combina- 
tions of names were shown in some families. In one case, 
a brother and sister were called Romeo and Juliet; and 
twin girls in another family were named Holly and Ivy, 
Three persons possessed the very uncommon Christian 


names of Port Jackson, Vesuvius, and Guardafui. In 


another case, in which the name of the father was George, 
and his first four children happened to be girls, three 
of them were named Georgetta, Georgethell, and Georgie. 


Two rather remarkable names were those of Albert Messiah 
and William Angel. 


couple, rejoiced in the presumably inappropriate name of 


An aunt, living with a young married 


Grumble; and a male servant, evidently a jewel, if names 


g, recorded the 


count for anythin appellation of Matthew 


Treasure. Interesting triplets, who had reached the age 
of 19 years, were respectively termed Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. Two other cases of triplets were also discovered ; 
one of three girls of 16, and the other of one girl and two 
boys, aged 4 years. Four girls in one family were named 
Ruby, Coral, Pearl, and Emerald; and a man was found 
to bear the satisfying Christian name of “Enough.” There 
Alice 
puzzled many people, three renderings of this name being 
“ Hallus,” “ Allis,” and “ Alis.” One man had a “ nevew”’ 
‘“ Alicksander.” The word 


census, too, was an obstacle in the path of many, two 


were of course, numerous blunders in spelling. 


whose Christian name was 


of the popular forms of spelling it being “cencis” and 
“sences”; but ‘sencus’’ was not without its adopters. 


In the matter of birthplaces, an Irishman, who was 
apparently smarting under a sense of the wrongs endured 
by the country of his birth, wrote :—“ Ireland, but belong 
to the State of New York. 
Republican, Det Gratia.” 
spelling presented were: “ Bermanging”’ for Birmingham, 
‘“‘Tankshear ”’ for Lancashire, “ Marichus” for Mauritius, 
“Glass Co” for Glasgow, “Kennedy” for Canada, “ Santi- 
lena”’ for St. Helena, “hailer White” for Isle of Wight, 
and “ Georgy Hannah” for county Georgiana. In another 
case in which Mauritius was wrongly spelt, the enumer- 


Am a citizen thereof—a 
Among other novel forms of 


ator of the district capped the original blunder of 
“Maritius”’ by altering it to the words “atsea.”’ The 
cause of his error is apparent. Among other curious 
disclosures of the Census was the rather uncommon fact 
that there were living in the Colony a Jew and a Jewess 


born in Jerusalem. 


The results of the inquiry respecting the ages of the 
people furnished some interesting information, especially 


with regard to marriage. One girl was a wife at the age 
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of 14; there were 16 married women, or girls, of the age 
of 15; and no fewer than 110 who were only a year older. 
Nor was it entirely on the female side that this propensity 
for early marriage was shown, for 2 husbands were lads 
of i6; 9 were only a year older; and there were 21 of 18 
years of age. In view of these facts, it is not surprising to 
learn, from the information gathered in regard to conjugal 
condition, that a girl was widowed at the age of 17, and 
another at the age of 18; 6 widows were only 19 years of age; 
and 17 were 20 years of age. One female of 19, and two of 
20, had been married and divorced. There were, also, two 
widowers of the age of 18, another a year older, and four 
of the age of 20. Probably the most remarkable case on 
record in Australia is that in which it was disclosed by the 
schedule that in a certain house resided mother, daughter, 
and grand-daughter, aged respectively 61, 47, and 30 years. 
It is open to grave doubt whether the figures given here 
are correct; but such a state of things is not impossible. 
Sufficiently remarkable in itself to call for notice, however, 
was the fact that these three women were all living apart 
from their husbands. There is a field here for speculation 
as to the causes which produced so curious a result. 


A considerable disparity was shown between the ages of 
some married couples. The most remarkable case was 
that of an old man over 70 years of age who had a wife 
of 17. The traditional union of May and December fails 
to express such a fact as this. A reversal of the order of 
things appeared ina case in which the husband was under 380 
years of age, and his wife was 65. Another old lady, 66 
years of age, and unfortunately paralysed, was married to a 
man over thirty years her junior. Some interesting cases 
of longevity were also recorded. 
vigorous old man 107 years old, with a wife aged 64, and 
a daughter only 28. Of three nonagenarians, the first, 
a farmer, aged 96 years, stated that he had fought at the 
battle of Waterloo; the second, a Chinaman, four years 
younger, resided at Rylstone; and the third, an old lady of 
90 years of age, lived with her son-in-law, himself only 
fifteen years younger. In one schedule the remarkable age 
of 403 years was written, but this was evidently intended 
to represent 43. Some people were sufficiently candid to 
acknowledge the fact that they did not know when they 
had been born. A man, for example, wrote, in regard to 
this matter, ‘‘ Don’t no.’ Evidently he had also forgotten 
the time when he went to school. It is indisputable that 
a number of wrong ages were returned. Anamusing illus- 
tration of this fact was shown in the case of two elderly 
The collector added a foot-note to the 


In one house resided a 


unmarried ladies. 


schedule stating that they appeared to be twenty years 
older than the ages set down. 
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On the subject of education, a number of fond parents 
detailed the accomplishments of their young children. 


“One precocious infant was so far advanced that ‘ she could 


say mam’; another child, aged five, only repeated the 
alphabet ; a third, of the same age, was able to read and 
write a little; a fourth could “ spell”; and a fifth infant 
prodigy could repeat the “A BC.” In the matter of 
occupation, also, ridiculous details were in a number of 
cases furnished. One interesting young person was “ deriy- 
ing support from the feeding-bottle and cutting teeth” ; 
another was ‘“‘at breast’’; the occupation of a third was 
given as “‘suck-tit”’ ; while in a fourth case the intelligent 
father was fully alive to the fact that his child was “ to 
Young” to follow any definite occupation. A gentleman 
from Ireland, in giving information regarding his education, 
wrote—‘‘ Cannot read and write F”’ (foreign). 


Not a few remarkable cases of occupation were brought 
to light—remarkable when taken in conjunction with the 
age or education of the person, or example, a prostitute 
at the age of 87 was a prisoner in. Darlinghurst Gaol. 
Again, a coal-miner was said to be a B.A. of Edinburgh; 
butas the University of Edinburgh does not grant the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts, it is possible that the distinction 
was self-conferred. Some men, who were unemployed 
at the time, seized the opportunity to express in the 
schedule the causes to which they ascribed their unfor- 
tunate position, or otherwise to give unnecessary informa- 


One 


obviously in a desperate mood, wrote, “ A Coachbuilder, a 


tion about themselves. poor fellow, who was 


curse to all Free Trade; can not get work.’ Another, who 
was found sleeping in a hollow log, described himself as a 
“orazier,’ but stated that he was unemployed. An old 
gentleman, 71 years of age, who was also numbered among 
the unemployed, gave a lengthy account of his qualifications 
and past engagements, evidently with the hope that the 
schedule might fall into the hands of some person who 
would give him some work to do. Of amusing definitions 
An old lady, a widow, 
At her age 
one would suppose there was little left to learn. There is 


of occupation there were several. 
aged 73, was still “studying human nature.” 


something pathetic, however, about the case of another old 
widowed lady, 65 years of age, who wrote, “ battling it out 
the best way I can.” Another pathetic case, althongh at 
the same time one that gives rise to amusement through 
the extraordinary combination of terms, is that in which it 
was stated that the mother. “takes washing,” and the son 
“takes fits.” 
“domestic and feeds the fowls”; while it is a telling 
illustration of the hard times that a bailiff was ‘ seldom at 
home.” Among many peculiar and anomalous combinations 


The duties of one woman were given as 
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relating to the occupations of the people, one stands 
prominently forth. This was the case of a male of 23 
years of age who, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
born without arms, was able, not only to write, but also to 


earn his living by following the vocation of an artist. 


A number of men poured their domestic troubles into 
the schedules. One plaintively remarked, in giving the 
occupation of his mother-in-law, that she “ sitsin her chair 
and smokes all day”; but probably he would consider his 


case happiness itself when compared with the lot of the 
man whose mother-in-law was not brought under the 
soothing influence of tobacco, and could, therefore, “nag 
only.” Other papers also make slighting allusions to the 
mother-in-law. The woman’s account of her life would 
doubtless be different. She would probably describe herself 
as a drudge, working without wages for her son-in-law and 
his family, and rewarded with gibes and contumely, in- 
creasing in proportion to her helplessness to resent them. 
Instead of giving the occupation of his wife as “ domestic 
duties,” another man wrote, “lives on me”’; and from the 
evidence of the schedule she seems to have had a very 
indifferent means of livelihood. Amusing blunders in 
spelling received an interesting addition to their number. 
One individual unconsciously pointed his statement that he 
was a “General Ladourer and Jack of Maney Trades, but 
Master of none.” Another, a “leighbourer,” apparently 
saw no reason why, like many others of a different class of 
society, he should not spell words in a manner as far 
removed as possible from their phonetic rendering. In 
one case, stevedore was speiled “ steverdoor”’; and while 
a “ Post Mrs.” evidently found the duties of a country 
office sufficiently onerous, a ‘cool miner ” was in an 
enviable position in this age of strikes. His study of nature 
had not, on the face of things, been productive of happy 
results in the case of the man who wrote himself down a 
“cynic artist”; but one of the most appalling instances 


“sivle igenier,”’ 


cleaned from the schedules is that of the 
who is a remarkable exemplar of the imperfect instruction 
in orthography, characterising the educational inethods of 
past days, against which even “ professional’? men had to 
contend. Of blunders made by officers several may here 
be noticed. ‘Needle Worker,” which was not plainly 
written, perplexed an examiner of schedules, who first 
altered it to ‘*Pedle Worker,” and then struck the whole 


thing through and wrote “ Hawker.’ A tabulator of 


schedules altered the occupation of a “ Flagman” on the 
tramways to ‘ Pavior,’ and another genius changed 
‘Boarding-house Runner” to “ Pedestrian.” 
residing in Surry Hills, whose language, spelling, and 
Character were alike no better than they ought to be, 


Three ladies« 
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described their occupation in such a way that a singularly 
obtuse examiner of schedules rendered it as “mining pur- 
suits undefined,” which unwitting pleasantry disfigured the 
tabulation until the last check was applied to the examiner’s 
work. ‘Two bone-dealers lived at Rookwood, near the great 
cemetery, a choice of locality grimly appropriate for the 
pursuit of a calling such as theirs. 


On the question of conjugal condition some unnecessary 
information was also furnished. One man stated, “ Live 
alone; have been married; last heard of wife in 1880; 
believe she is dead.” A woman returned herself as “ married 
and deserted.”” Two young women stated that ‘“ they were 
engaged to be married shortly;” one very plainly described 
herself as a “‘ concubine,” and another as a “ grass widow.” 
The word bachelor was written in various ways, among 
them being “bacholder.” An Aborigine, aged 50, a station 
labourer, described himself as divorced; and another, aged 


59, a boundary-rider, recorded a like conjugal experience. 


Some wide differences in the religious views of the 
members of families were found to exist. Of one family, 
consisting of six persons, three belonged to the Church of 
England, two represented themselves as freethinkers, and 
one professed to be an atheist. In another case, four 
individuals, all born in England, showed an equal if not 
greater diversity of- opinion; for one acknowledged no 
church, another was a Buddhist, the third was an atheist, 
and the fourth was a member of the Church of England. 
Four quartz-miners who lived together were, by a curious 
coincidence, all widowers, all of different nationalities, and 
all distinguished by a difference of opinion on the question 
of spiritual life. The eldest, aged 64, a Frenchman, was 
of no religion ; the second, aged 61, born in Holland but a 
naturalised British subject, professed to be a Spiritualist ; 
the third, aged 49, was an Englishman and a freethinker ; 
while the youngest, 45 years old, was an Irishman and a 
Roman Catholic. Some amusing examples of the spirit of 
toleration were given by parents. 
not profess to be of any religion, allowed his children 


In the case 


One gentleman, who did 


“free option’ in regard to spiritual matters. 
of another. family, the parents, who, with their four eldest 
children, were Roman Catholics, wrote “Object” against 
the names of their two youngest children, aged respectively 
three years and twelve months. It was quite natural, in a 
third case, for parents who were agnostics to intimate that 
the religion of their children was left to their own decision. 
A. very broad-minded individual professed “all religions,” 


? 


acknowledged ‘‘no denomination,” considering “ there is 


good in everything.” Perhaps without intending to be 


extremely egotistical, another person, who himself was of no 
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faith, stated that bis children were ‘to be reared in the 
religion of God, é.e., right and wrong to the best of my 
ability.’ In yet another case the parents, freethinkers, 
allowed their infant son to do “as he liked” in this all 
important matter. A number of people, again, showed how 
strongly they hold to the tenets of their church; one exclaim- 
ing “Roman Catholic, thank God!” Others represented 
themselves generally as Christians, one being a “ Christian 
objecting to any other name,”’ and another a “ Christian in 


bP) 


the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Of an ex- 
ceedingly suspicious nature surely was the man who 
professed “to love God and watch his fellow-man”’; an 

<pression which was used also in conuection with a child 
8 years old. One person was a member of the “ Church 
of Roam,” and another a “ Prodeston.” Other two persons 
were “ Prespaterings,” and a third was a “ Prispeturon,” all 
three probably holding the same doctrine, although having 


different ways of spelling it. Some novel denominations 


were those of “sight Seer,” “Thumpatharian,” “Single 


Taxer,”’ “ Calathumpian,” and “ Thumberine.” 


To the question of sickness and infirmity, some amusing 
answers were received. A young woman was stated to be 
‘in love”; another that she was afflicted with a “voracious 
appetite”; a man had ‘‘one eye vacant”; and a female 
visitor, aged 36, was “deaf in one ear,” and suffered from 
“ toothache.” 
enjoyment of good health, did not fail to express their 


Several people, devoutly thankful for the 


feelings; ‘all sound mentally and physically, thank God,” 
Another 
person, cheerfully grateful for the inquiry, replied “ All 
O.K., thanks.” 
infirmities, were thankful that their condition was no worse; 


being the fervent exclamation in one case. 
Some poor people, suffering from serious 


the head of one family, for instance, being ‘‘blind. only.” 
Domestic secrets were not withheld, a. husband confiding the 
fact that although the condition of his wife was “ healthy,” 
she was “ bad-tempered.’”’ A remarkable fact brought to 
light was the presence of a eunuch in the Colony. 


Dwellings were, in a number of cases, curiously des- 
cribed. “Two rooms, and an apology for a kitchen,” 
sheltered one family; while another, through stress of 
circumstances, had to be content with an abode con- 
structed of ‘‘Sardeen tins, Jam tins, Boxes, an other 
One of the schedules returned for 
the purpose of recording the number of empty houses, 
bore the words, “ Husband in the lock-up; wife living with 
a friend.” 


Mixteres, 2 rooms.” 


As an example of overcrowding in Sydney, it 
may be mentioned that eighteen Chinese lived in a three- 


roomed house. A woman, who described herself as a 


grass widow, in answer to the inquiry as to the number of 
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rooms in the house which she occupied, wrote—‘‘ One 
Besides the inhabitant of the 
hollow log, already referred to, one poor fellow, who had 


room, it has no number.” 


seen better days, nursed his reflections on the mutability of 
fortune in the recesses of a cave. 


One person, the only one in the schedule, described 
himself as the ‘‘ head and tail of the family’; and another, 
in a similar position, the “head and foot of the family.” 
Tn a third instance, the husband and wife clearly entered 
into a compromise on this question, for “two heads of 
family” were the words that appeared in the schedule. 


Some examples have already been given of the b!unders 
made by the persons appointed to carry out the work of 
taking the Census, but a number of other errors may here 
be noticed. The enumerators of districts were instructed 
to devote a schedule to each house, occupied or otherwise. 
In the event of the house being vacant, the schedule was to 
contain information to that effect. One of the enumerators 
interpreted these instructions to mean that the collectors 
were to thrust a schedule under the door of each empty 
house ; while a collector in the metropolitan district, on his 
own responsibility, devoted a schedule to a vacant piece of 
eround. The enumerator already referred to actually made 
his collectors obtain the name of the school at which every 
person was educated, so that every man, woman, and child 
in his district appeared from the schedules to be attending 
school. The conscientiousness of the collector was also 
occasionally a source of amusement. To each was given a 
book, in which he was expected to record his day’s work. 
For every house an entry was required to be made, anda 
column was set apart for the insertion of such remarks as 
might be considered as elucidatory of other facts recorded 
in this register. Some collectors made use of the column 
to narrate the family history of the occupants of the houses 
in their particular districts, and others to record the fate 
of schedules carelessly left at certain tenements; hence, 
“ destroyed by the dog,” and “schedule torn up by magpie,” 
figure among other amusing statements made therein. 
One schedule was received badly mutilated, the cause 
assigned for its condition being that it was partly eaten by 
a goat. In quite a number of cases, the enumerator 
accepted the word “ Habitations,’ appearing in the in- 
structions issued to him, as equivalent to ‘‘ Inhabitants,” 
and so used it in furnishing an estimate of the number of 
schedules likely to be required for his district. A peculiar 
knowledge of arithmetic was displayed by another man, 
who, after giving the area of his sub-districts, 20 miles by 
25, 15 by 12, 6 by 8, added up the total area as 41 


miles by 45, One enumerator was under the impression 
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that each of the inmates of the benevolent asylum in his 
district, of whom there were a very large number, required 
a separate schedule, presumably because they were of 
different families. 
94 and 97 respectively, numbered their sub-districts, 134, 


Two gentlemen, whcose districts were 


138, ete.; 18 being the number given as an example of the 
manner in which the sub-districts were to be denoted. 
about 


One 


gentleman was, therefore, so careful as to place sealing-wax 


In the circular of instructions there was a line 


returning the schedules carefully packed and sealed. 


over each screw on the outside of the case in which he 
despatched his papers. 


So much for the intelligence of some of the enumerators 
There remains yet another incident to 
In order 


and collectors. 
relate, this time in connection with the Office. 
that householders, however dull, should have no difficulty 
in filling up their papers, it was necessary that a model, 
showing how the entries were to be made, should be 
printed on the back of the schedules; and it was thought 
necessary to include, in the. description of the persons 
enumerated in the model, several facts that most people 
would dislike to have recorded against them personally, and 
which experience showed many would object to have 
recorded against persons of their own faith or nationality. 
In Victoria, at a former census, much objection was raised 
against a person, described in the model schedule as a 
publican, being set down as a member of a certain religious 
denomination, on the ground that it was a reflection on the 
body referred to ; and, as a matter of fact, there was no 
person in Victoria belonging to that body who followed 
the calling of a publican. Similar objections were raised 
against other pursuits, as well as against the implication 
. 


conveyed by the descriptions “cannot read or write,’ 


eb EK | Se 


insane, 


“divorced, ” “epileptic,” and “idiotic.” To avoid 
all fanciful causes of complaint, it was determined that the 
specimen schedules (for there were several) should be 
made absolutely colourless, and the work of drawing them 
up was, in the first instance, entrusted to one of the clerks 
of the Office. The result was a curiosity. For the purpose 
for which it was intended, it was useless; as an example 
of the manner in which a specimen schedule should not be 
filled up, it possessed a certain value. According to this 
model schedule, Patrick was invariably the Christian name 
of the Irishmen who figured therein, and, naturally, the 
Irishwomen were all named Bridget. The Irishmen were 


of the true stage type, and included the only keeper of a 
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a public-house scheduled; and every woman or girl of the 
Neither the 
man who kept a public-house, nor the domestic servant, 


name of Bridget was a domestic servant. 
could read or write. The Roman Catholics were not often 
described as marricd; and when they were, they were 
also invariably divorced. Of three Jewish gentlemen, one 
was a pawnbroker, the second was a bagman, and the third 
was a bookmaker. One of them was born in Egypt, and 
the remaining two were divorced. Unkind treatment was 
likewise extended to the coloured races, who, possibly, 
were presumed to have no friends to resent it. Itis needless 
to say, that when the model schedules came to be printed, 
they embodied none of the silly prejudices of which 
specimens have been given, and were absolutely void of all 
cause of offence. One result of supplying a model schedule 
was that it gave some an opportunity of illustrating their 
desire to abide by the instructions as they interpreted them. 
A househoider, for instance, filled in the ten lines as in the 
example on the back of the schedule, viz. :—himself, first 
line; wife, second line ; niece, sixth line; having no children, 
he skipped the intervening lines, and on that whereon 
grand-daughter appeared on the mcdel schedule, he wrote 


‘hav’n’t got any grandchildren.” 


Since the Census was taken, numerous applications 
have been received for particular information, which the 
Statistician is forbidden by the Act to divulge. Without 
exception, these requests have, of course, been denied. A. 


person applied to be informed whether he had returned 


himself as being married. It appeared that he was now 
contemplating marriage, and represented himself as single ; 
but it was objected that he had returned himself as married 
at the time the Census was taken. He was not informed ; 
but a reference to the schedule showed that he had described 
himself as being married. Another man wrote inquiring 
whether he had returned himself as insane, or as recovering 
from an attack of insanity. Among the inquiries made, 
were some with a view to discover whether certain 
women were really married to the men with whom they 
lived, or whether they accepted without shame the position 
of a partner in an irregular union. Ina number of cases, 
the name under which a person was returned was desired ; 
and one enquirer sought information as to the particular 
name he had adopted at the time of the Census—he had 


evidently lost his identity in a multitude of aliases, and 


sought to recover it. 
for from all parts of the globe. 


Missing friends were also inquired 
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